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PREFACE. 

My prrpose in this work has been to pre- 
sent a psychological monograph of the 
diseases of memory, and, so tar as the state 
of our knowledge permits, to deduce there- 
from a few conclusions. The memory has 
often been studied, but hardly on its path- 
ological side; and it has seemed to me that 
it might be profitable to view the subject 
under that aspect. I have endeavored to 
restrict myself to that, and have spoken of 
normal memory only so far as was necessary 
for clearness. 

I have cited many facts, and in this respect 
my method is not the literary one; but I 
hoid it to be the only one for conveying 
instruction. To describe in general terms 
the disordered states of the memory, without 
giving instances of each, appears to me to be 
labor thrown away, because it is important 
that the author’s conclusions be capable of 
verification at every step. I beg the reader 
to note that what is offered to him here is an 
essay in descriptive psychology, z. ¢., a chap- 
ter in natural history, and nothing more; and 
that, if it possesses no other merit, this little 
volume will acquaint him with a mass of 
curious observations and cases scattered 
through ali sorts of compilations, and now 
for the first time collected together. 

January, 1881. its 


CHAPTER I. 
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MEMORY AS A BIOLOGICAL FACT, 


Memory essentially a biological fact, incident 
ally a psychic fact—Organic memory— 
Modifications of nerve-elements ; dynamic 
associations between these elements—Con- 
scious memory—Conditions of consciousness: 
intensity ; duration— Unconscious cerebra- 
tion—Nerve action ts the fundamental con- 
dition of memory; consciousness is only an 
accessory—Localization in the past, or recol 
lection—Mechanism of this operation—It 
is not a simple and instantaneous act; it 
consists of the addition of secondary states 
of consciousness to the principal state of 
consciousness—Memory is a vision in time 
—Localization, theoretical and practical— 
Reference points—Resemblance and differ- 
ence between localization in the future and 
in the past—All memory an illusion—For- 
getfulness & condition of memory—Return 
to the starting point: conscious memory 
tends little by little to become automatic, 


The descriptive study of memory has been 
very well performed by divers authors, espe- 
cially by the Scotch, and hence it is not 
designed to revert to it. I propose to inquire 
what we may learn from the new method in 
psychology as to the sature of memory; to 
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show that the teachings of psychology com- 
bined with those of consciousness lead us to 
state this problem much more broadly; to 
prove that memory, as popularly understood, 
and as usually described by psychologists, so 
far from being memory in its ertirety, 1s 
only one particular phase of it, though the 
highest and most complex, and that this, 
taken by itself and studied apart, cannot be 
fully understood; that it is the final term of 
a long evolution and, as it were, an efflores- 
cence, whose root is found far back in organic 
life: in short, that memory is essentially a 
biological fact, and only by accident a fact 
o: psychology. 

Thus understood, our study involves a gen- 
eral physiology and psychology of memory, 
and at the same time its pathology. The 
disorders and diseases of this faculty, when 
classified and interpreted, are no longer an 
assemblage of curious facts and amusing 
anecdotes to be mentioned only incidentally: 
on the contrary, they are seen to be subject 
to certain laws which constitute the very 
groundwork of memory and which reveal its 
mechanism. 


its 


In the commen acceptation of the word, 
memory includes three things, viz.: the 
retention of certain states; their reproduc- 
tion; their localization in the past. This, 
however, is only one kind of memory, and it 
may be designated Zerfect. These three ele- 
ments are of unequal value: the first two are 
necessary, indispensable; the third, that 
which, in the Janguage of the schools, is 
called ‘‘ recollection,” gives completeness to 
memory, but does not constitute it. Do 
away with the first two, and memory is abol- 
ished: suppress the third, and memory ceases 
to exist for itself, without ceasing to exist in 
itself. Hence this third element, which is 
purely psychological, appears as superadded 
to the others: they are permanent; it is in- 
stable, appearing and disappearing; it repre- 
sents what consciousness may claim as its 
own in the fact of memory, and nothing 
more. 

If we study memory as it has been studied 
down to our time, as a ‘‘ faculty of the soul,” 
with the aid of the senszs tntimus (conscious- 
ness) alone, we must of necessity recognize 
in this perfect and conscious phase all that 
there is in memory; nevertheless that were, 
under the influence of a faulty method, to 
take a part for the whole, or rather the spe- 
cies for the genus. Some authors of our 
day—Huxley, Clifford, Maudsley, and others, 
—by maintaining that consciousness is only 
the accompaniment of some nervous pro- 
cesses, and that it is as incapable of reacting 
upon them as is a shadow of reacting on the 
footsteps of the wayfarer that it aecompa- 
nies, have opened the way for the new theory 
which is here essayed. Let us set aside for 
the moment the psychic elemext. which will 
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be considered later; let us reduce the prob 
lem to its simplest terms, and see how, quite 
apart from consciousness, a new state is im- 
planted in the organism, how it is retained, 
and how reproduced: in other words, how, 
apart from consciousness, a fact of memory 
has its rise. 

Before we come to organic memory itself, 
we must note certai. phenomena that have 
sometimes been compared to it. Authors 
have found analogues of memory in the inor- 
ganic world, and particularly ‘‘in the prop- 
erty possessed by light-vibrations, whereby 
they may be stored up ona sheet of paper, 
and there persist, for a longer or shorter 
time, in the state of latent vibrations, ready 
to reappear at the summons of a developing 
agent. Engravings exposed to the sun’s rays 
and then kept in a dark place, can months 
afterward, by the aid of appropriate re- 
agents, reveal persistent traces of the photo- 
graphic action of the sun upon their surface.’””* 
Lay a key upon a sheet of white paper, and 
expose the two to the direct rays of the sun; 
then lay the paper away in a drawer, and 
years afterward the spectral image of the 
key will be visible.t| In our opinion these 
and other like facts bear too remote an 
analogy to memory to merit being cited. 
In them we find the first condition of all 
recollection, namely, the retention of the im- 
pression, but that is all we find, for here the 
reproduction of the impression is in such a 
degree passive, and dependent on the inter- 
vention of an outside agency, that it bears 
no resemblance to the natural reproduction 
of memory. Furthermore, with regard to 
the matter before us, we must never forget 
that we have to do with the laws of life, not 
with physical laws, and that the foundations 
of memory must be sought in the properties 
of organized matter and not elsewhere. It 
will be seen later that they who overlook this 
fall into errors. 

Neither will I dwell upon certain hab- 
its of plants, that have been compared to 
memory: I hasten to deal with facts of a 
more decisive character. 

In the animal kingdom muscle tissue rough- 
ly illustrates the acquisition of new prop- 
erties, their retention and their automatic re- 
production. ‘Daily experience,” says Hering, 
“shows that a muscle becomes stronger the 


* Luys, ‘‘ The Brain and its Functions.’’ 
G. H. Lewes, ‘t Problems of Life and Mind.’’ 

Third Series, p. 57. 

+t Two facts observed by the Translator may, per- 
haps, serve to illustrate the persistence of impres- 
sions through diversified physical changes. A mass 
of beeswax that had been employed again and again, 
melted and re-melted, in an electrotype foundry ; 
which was all blackened with graphite, and had, ap- 
parently, lost forever the cell-structure of the honey= 
comb, was found to present on its surface, with great 
distinctness, the outlines of the polygonal cells. 
Again, a jar of raspberry conserve—the juice of the 
raspberry boiled, with the addition of sugar, pre- 
sented the forms of the berries so distinctly that, 
with care, it was possible ta separate one frem the 
mass, 
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oftener it works. The muscle fiber which 
at first makes feeble response to the excita- 
tion transmitted by the motor nerve, re- 
sponds more energetically the more frequent- 
ly it is excited, pauses and rests being of 
‘course presupposed. After each action it is 
more fitted for action again, better prepared 
for the repetition of the same work, better 
adjusted for the reproduction of the organic 
process. It wins more by activity than by 
long repose. Here we have, in its simplest 
form,—in that which comes nearest to purely 
physical conditions—that faculty of repro- 


duction which is found under so complex a | 


form in nerve substance. And what we see 
in muscular tissue we see in greater or less 
degree in the substance of the other organs. 
We everywhere observe that an enhanced 
functional power of organs accompanies an 
increase of activity, with sufficient intervals 
Olmmestaacs 

The most highly developed tissue of the 
organism, nerve tissue, presents in the high- 
est degree this two-fold property of retention 
and reproduction, Still, we will not seek in 
the most simple form of its activity, reflex 
action, the type of organic memory. Reflex 
action, indeed, whether it consists of an ex- 
citation followed by one contraction or by 
many, is a result of an anatomical arrange- 
ment. And it might be asserted, not without 
probability, that this anatomical arrangement, 
now innate in animals, is the product of he- 
tedity, that is to say, of a specific memory; 
that some time it was acquired, and then be- 
came fixed and organic through innumerable 
repetitions. We will not employ this argu- 
ment in favor of our thesis, for there are 
many others far less open to question. 

The true type of organic memory—and 
here we come to the very core of our subject 
—must be sought in that group of phenom- 
ena which Hartley so well named secondary 
automatic actions, as opposed to primary or 
innate automatic acts. These secondary au- 
tomatic actions, or acquired movements, are 
the very groundwork of our daily life. Thus, 
locomotion, which in many lower species is an 
innate property, in Man has to be acquired— 
especially that power of codrdination which 
maintains the body’s equilibrium at each step 
we take, by combining tactual impressions 
with visual. It may be generally affirmed 
that in an adult the members and the senso- 
rial organs act so freely as they do, only be- 
cause of the sum of acquired and co6érdinated 
movements which constitute for each separate 
part of the body its special memory—the ac- 
cumulated capital on which it lives, and by 
which it acts, just as the mind lives and acts 
by reason of its past experiences. To the 
same class belong those groups of movements 
of a more artificial character, which consti- 


* Hering, ‘‘ Ueber das Gedachtniss als allgemeine 
Function der organisirten Materie.’’ 2e. Auflage. 
Wien: Gerold’s Sohn, 1876, P. 13. 


tute the apprenticeship of all manual trades, 
games of skill, various bodily exercises, etc. 

If we inquire how these primary automatic 
movements. are acquired, fixed and repro- 
duced, we see that the first step consists in 
forming associations. The raw material, so 
to speak, is supplied by the primary reflex 
actions; these are to be grouped in a certain 
way, and some combined together, to the ex- 
clusion of others. Sometimes this period of 
formation is simply a long continued experi- 
mentation. Acts which now seem to us to 
be entirely natural, were originally acquired 
by most laborious effort. When the babe’s 
eyes for the first time see the light, we notice 
an incoherent fluctuation of movements; a 
few weeks later coérdination of the move- 
ments is effected, and the eyes can adjust 
themselves, can locate a luminous point, and 
follow its every movement. When a child is 
learning to write, observes Lewes, he cannot 
move the hand by itself, but must also move 
the tongue, the muscles of the face and even 
those of the feet.* But in time he learns to 
suppress these useless movements. Any 
one, on essaying for the first time any mus- 
cular act, expends a large amount of super- 
fluous energy, which he afterward by degrees 
learns to restrict to what is simply necessary. 
The appropriate motions become fixed by 
exercise, to the exclusion of the others. 
There are formed in the nerve elements cor- 
responding to the motor organs, secondary 
dynamic associations more or less stable (that 
is to say, a memory), and these are added to 
the primarv and permanent anatomical asso- 
ciations. 

If the reader will observe for a moment 
these secondary automatic actions, which are 
very numerous and fall under the cognizance 
of every one, he will see that this organic 
memory is like psychological memory in all 
respects, save one, viz., the absence of con- 
sciousness. If we sum up the characteristics 
of organic memory, the perfect resemblance 
between the two memories will clearly ap- 
pear: 

Acquisition, now instantaneous; again slow. 
Repetition of the act in some cases neces- 
sary, in others of no use. Inequality of or- 
ganic memory in different persons: in some 
quick, in others slow or altogether refractory: 
awkwardness is the result of defective organic 
memory. In some persons there is perma- 
nence of associations that have once been 
formed: in others these are readily lost, for- 
gotten. Arrangement of these acts in simul- 
taneous or in successive series, just as in the 
case of conscious memory. A fact worthy 
of note in this connection is that each mem- 
ber of a series suggests the next following: 
this is what occurs when we walk without re- 
flecting on the act. Soldiers on foot, and 
even horsemen in the saddle, overcome by 
sleep, have been able to keep on the mareh, 
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though the latter haye continually to preserve 
their equilibrium. This organic suggestion 
is exhibited more strikingly still in the case 
mentioned by Dr. Carpenter* of an accom- 
plished pianist, who executed a piece of mu- 
sic while asleep—a feat which we must credit 
less to the sense of hearing than to the mus- 
cular sense which suggested the succession of 
movements. But not to go in search of ex- 
traordinary cases, we find in our daily actions 
erganic series, both complex and well-de- 
fined, that is, wherein the beginning and the 
end are fixed, and wherein the terms, all dif- 
fering from one another, follow in a constant 
order, as in going up or down a stairway with 
which we are familiar. Our psychological 
memory takes no note of the number of 
steps; our organic memory notes it after its 
own fashion, as also the division by landings, 
the arrangement of the banisters and other 
details: it makes no mistake. May we not 
say that, for the organic memory, these well- 
defined series are strictly the analogues of a 
phrase, a couplet of verses, or an air in music 
for the psychological memory. 

Thus, then, in its mode of acquiring, pre- 
serving and reproducing impressions we find 
organic memory identical with psychological. 
Consciousness alone is wanting. At first con- 
sciousness accompanied the motor activity, 
then it gradually disappeared. Sometimes— 
and such cases are the most instructive—the 
disappearance of consciousness is abrupt. A 
certain man subject to temporary suspense of 
consciousness would continue, wile this con- 
dition lasted, any movement he might have 
begun. One day he walked straight into a 
body of water. Often—for he was a shoe- 
maker—he would prick his fingers with his 
awl and go on with the movements of stab- 
bing the awl through the leather.t In the 
epileptic vertigo called the ‘‘ petit mal” such 
occurrences are of every day observation. <A 
certain musician while playing the violin in 
an orchestra, was often seized with epileptic 
vertigo (momentary loss of consciousness) 
during the performance of a piece—‘‘ never- 
theless he would keep on playing, and though 
absolutely unconscious of all around him, 
neither seeing nor hearing the musicians who 
accompanied him, he followed the measure.’’} 
It is as though consciousness were teaching us 
just what part it plays, and showing its real 
value, and by disappearing suddenly, were 
proving that in the mechanism of memory it 
is a superadded element. 

We have now in logical sequence to ad- 
vance further, and to inquire what modifica- 
tions of the organism are required for the 
establishment of memory, what changes the 
nervous system undergoes when a group of 


*‘* Mental Physiology,” § 75. 

+ Carpenter, ‘* Mental Physiology,”’ p. 75. 

$ Trousseau, ‘t Legons Cliniques,”’ vol. 1i, xli, § 2. 
In the same passage are found many other facts of 
this kind. We will return to this subject when we 
come to treat of the pathology of memory. 


movements is definitively organized. Here 
we come upon the last question that can be 
raised, without going beyond the region of 
facts, as to the organic bases of memory; and 
if organic memory is a property of animal 
life, whereof psychological memory is only a 
particular phase, whatever we shal! discover 
or conjecture as to its ultimate conditions, will 
be applicable to memory in general. 

It is impossible for us, in this inquiry, to- 
forego resort to hypothesis. Still, by avoid- 
ing all a priori conceptions, by keeping close 
to facts, and taking our stand upon what is 
known in regard to nerve action, we escape 
all risk of serious error. Besides, the hy- 
pothesis we offer is capable of all sorts of 
modification. Finally, in lieu of a vague 
phrase touching the retention and reproduc- 
tion of memory, it will substitute in our 
minds a distinct representation of the ex- 
tremely complex process which produces and 
sustains it. 

The first point to be established is that re- 
garding the seat of memory. This question 
cannot now-a-days give occasion for any seri- 
ous controversy. ‘‘ We must regard it as 
well nigh demonstrated,” says Bain, ‘‘ that 
the renewed feeling occupies the very same 
parts and in the same manner, as the original 
feeling.” To cite astriking example of this, 
experience shows that the persistent idea of 
a bright color fatigues the optic nerve. We 
know that the perception of a colored object 
is often followed by a consecutive sensation 
which presents the object with the same con- 
tours, but in a color complementary to the 
real color. The same may occur in regard 
to the idea (the recollection). That, too, 
leaves, though with a less degree of intensity, 
a consecutive image. If, with closed eyes, 
we keep fora length of time an image of 
very lively colors before the imagination, and 
then opening the eyes suddenly we fix them 
upon a white surface, we see thereon for an 
instant the image contemplated in imagina- 
tion, but in the complementary color. This 
fact, as is observed by Wundt, from whom 
we borrow it, proves that the nerve action is 
the same in the two cases—in the sense-per- 
ception and in the memory.* 

The number of facts and inductions that 
goto confirm this thesis is so great as to 
make it almost a certitude; and it would re- 
quire weighty reasons indeed to refute it. In 
truth there is no such thing as memory but 
only memories; there is no one seat of mem- 
ory, but special seats for each memory in 
particular. Memory is not, as the vague 
phrase of common speech has it, ‘‘in the 
soul;”’ it is fixed in its birth-place, in a part 
of the nervous system. 

This premised, we begin to see our way 
more clearly through the problem of the 
physiological conditions of memory. These 
conditions we conceive to be as follows: 


~* For further details upon this point, see Bai 
‘* The Senses and the Intellect.” : ar 
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i. A special modification impressed upon 
ithe nerve-elements. 

2. An association, a special connection 
established between a certain number of these 
elements. 

Authors have not given to this second con- 
dition the importance it deserves, as we shall 
endeavor to show. 

To confine ourselves for a moment to or- 
ganic memory, let us take one of those sec- 
ondary automatic movements which have 
Seced us as types, and consider what takes 
place during the period of organization—for 
instance, the movements of the legs in walk- 
ing. 

Each movement requires the play of a cer- 
tain number of muscles, superficial or deep- 
seated; of tendons, joints, ligaments, etc. 
These modifications—at least most of them— 
are transmitted to the sensorium. Whatever 
‘opinion one may hold upon the anatomical 
conditions of muscular sensibility, certain it 
is that it exists; that it tells us what part of 
the body is concerned in a movement, and 
that it enables us to regulate this movement. 

Now what does this imply? It implies 
modifications received and retained by a de- 
terminate group of nerve-eluments. ‘‘ The 
movements that are instigated or actuated by 
a particular nervous center do, like the idea, 
leave behind them residua, which, after sev- 
eral repetitions, become so completely organ- 
ized into the nature of the nervous center 
that the movements may henceforth be auto- 
matic.”’* ‘‘ The residua of volitions, like the 
residua of sensations or ideas, remain in the 
mind and render future volitions of a like 
kind, more easy and more definite.”’+ It is 
this organization of the ‘‘residua” which, 
after the period of experimentation already 
mentioned, enables us to perform movements 
with more and more ease and precision, till 
at last they become automatic. 

In subjecting to analysis this very familiar 
instance of organic memory, we see that it 
implies the two conditions mentioned above. 

The first condition is a special modification 
impressed upon the nerve-elements. As this 
has oftentimes been explained before, we 
shall not dwell long upon it. In the first 
place, the nerve-filament being ex hypothesi 
impressionless, does it, upon receiving an 
entirely new impression, retain a permanent 
modification? [his isa moot point. Some 
authors see in the nerves a simple conductor 
the constituent material of which, being for 
a moment disturbed by an impression, returns 
again to its original state of equilibrium. 
Whether we explain the transmission by vi- 
brations propagated along the axis-cylinder, 


or by a chemical decomposition of its proto- | 


plasm, it is difficult to believe that nothing of 
it remains. But however that may be, we 


find at least in the nerve cell the element | 


* Maudsley, ‘‘ Physiology and Pathology of the 
Mind,” p. 167. 
+ Lbid, p. 157. 
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which, by general consent, receives, stores 
up and reacts. Now, an impression, once 
received, marks it with an imprint. Thereby, 
according to Maudsley, there is produced an 
aptitude and with it differentiation of the 
element, though we have no reason to sup- 
pose that originally that element differed from 
homologous nerve cells. ‘‘ Every impression 
leaves a certain ineffaceable trace; that is to 
say, the molecules, once they are arranged 
otherwise and forced to vibrate in a different 
way, will not return exactly to their original 
state. If I brush the surface of still water 
with a feather, the liquid will not resume the 
form which it had before: it may again pre- 
sent a smooth surface, but molecules will 
have changed places, and a sufficiently pene- 
trating eye would certainly discover therein 
evidence of the passage of the feather. Ani- 
mal molecules that have been disarranged 
have thereby gained, in a greater or less de- 
gree, aptitude for undergoing disarrangement. 
Doubtless, if this same external agency does 
not again act anew upon the same molecules, 
they will tend to resume their own natural 
movement; but the case will be very differ- 
ent if they are again and again subjected to 
the same action. Then they will little by 
little lose the power of returning to their 
natural movement, and will become more and 
more identified with that which is impressed 
upon them, till at last it becomes natural to 
them in its turn, and they obey the slightest 
cause that will set them in vibration.” * 

It is impossible to define wherein this mod- 
ification consists. Neither microscope nor 
reagents, neither histology nor histochemis- 
try can throw light upon it; but facts and 
reason assure us that it exists. 

The second condition, which consists in the 
establishment of stable associations between 
different groups of nerve-elements, has not 
hitherto attracted attention. [am notaware 
even that contemporary authors have recog- 
nized its importance; and yet it is a neces- 
sary consequence of their thesis upon the 
seat of memory. 

Some of them appear to hold, implicitly at 
least, that a memory, either organic or con- 
scious, is impressed upon a single cell which, 
with its nerve filaments, would seem to pos- 
sess a sort of monopoly of retaining and re- 
producing it. What has contributed to keep 
up this illusion is, I conceive, the fashion of 
speech which requires us to look on a move- 
ment, a perception, a thought, an image, a 
sentiment, as ove thing, asa wit, But re- 
flection soon shows each of these supposed 
units to be made up of many and hetero- 
geneous elements; that it is an association, a 
group, a fusion, a compiex, a multiplicity, 
Take the example already cited—a locomo- 
tory movement. This may be regarded asa 
reflex action of great complexity, the initial 

* Delbceuf, “‘Théorie Générale de la Sersibilité,” 
Pp. 60, 
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impression of which is the contact of the foot 
with the ground each moment. 

Let us consider this movement at first in 
its complete form. Is the starting point a 
voluntary act? Then, according to Ferrier, 
the impulsion that has its rise in a particular 
region of the cortex of the brain, traverses 
the white substance, passes into the corpora 
striata, through the crura cerebri, the pro- 
tuberance, the complex structure of the me- 
dulla; thence going over to the other side of 
the body, where it descends along the antero- 
lateral columns of the spinal cord to the lum- 
bar region, and thence along the motor nerves 
to the muscles. This transmission is accom- 
panied or followed by a return to the centers 


‘through the posterior columns of the cord 
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and the gray matter, the medulla, the pons 
Varolii, the optic tract and the white matter 
to the cortex of the brain. Let us consider 
this movement in its abridged and most or- 
dinary form—when it is automatic. In that 
case, according to the commonly received 
hypothesis, the transit proceeds only from 
the periphery to the cerebral ganglia and back 
again to the periphery, the superior brain not 
being involved in the movement. 

This movement, the principal stages of 
which we have roughly indicated, and all the 
details of which are not yet thoroughly known, 
even to the most learned anatomists, implies 
the calling into action of nerve-elements very 
numerous, and very diverse. Thus, the mo- 
tor and the sensory nerves differ in their his- 
tological structure from the nerves of the 
brain and the spinal cord. The cells differ 
in volume, in form (there being fusiform 
cells, giant cells, pyramidal cells, etc.), in the 
directions in which they lie, in the number 
of their filaments, in their position in the sey- 
eral parts of the cerebro-spinal axis, for they 
are distributed from the inferior extremity of 
the spinal cord to the cortical layers. All 
these elements play their respective parts in 
the concert of action. If the reader will 
glance at an anatomical chart, or at a few 
histological preparations, he will obtain an 
approximate idea of the enormous number of 
nerve-elements necessary to produce a move- 
ment, and consequently to retain and repro- 
duce it. ; 

We therefore hold it to be of the utmost 
importance to call attention to this point, 
viz., that organic memory supposes not only 
a modification of the nerve elements, but 
also the establishment between them of assocta- 
tions adapted to each special action—of certain 
dynamic associations which, by repetition be- 
come as stable as the primary anatomical con- 
nections. In our opinion the thing that is of 
importance, as supplying a basis for memory, 
is not only the modification impressed upon 
each element, but the way in which sundry 
elements are grouped together to form a 
complex. 

As this point is for us of the first import- 
ance, we shall have no hesitation in dwelling 
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upon it. First, it will be observed, that our 
hypothesis, which is a necessary corollary of 
admitted facts regarding the seat of memory, 
simplifies certain difficulties, though at first 
view it may appear to complicaté them. The 
question is asked, can each nerve cell pre- 
serve many different modifications; or, once 
modified, is it polarized forever after? Of 
course we are reduced here to conjecture; 
yet we may without rashness suppose that 
though it may be capable of many modifica- 
tions, the number of these must be limited. 
So, too, we may suppose that it preserves 
only one. The number of the brain cells 
being 600,000,000, according to the calcula- 
tion made by Meynert (and Dr. Lionel Beale 
gives a very much higher number), the hy- 
pothesis of a single impression is in no wise 
inadmissible. But this question is of sec- 
ondary interest for us, for even though we 
accept the latter hypothesis—the most un- 
favorable one for explaining the number and 
complexity of acts of organic memory—we 
should find that this single modification, 
being capable of entering into different com- 
binations, may produce different results. 
We are to note not only each factor individu- 
ally, but the relations of all the factors to 
one another, and the combinations thence re- 
sulting. The modified cell may be compared 
to a letter of the alphabet. This! letter, 
while it continues to be the same, has con- 
curred in forming millions of words in the 
living and dead languages. Combinations. 
innumerable and of the highest complexity 
may result, through grouping, from a small 
number of elements. 

To return to our instance of locomotion : 
The organic memory that serves as its basis 
consists of a special modification of a multi- 
tude of nerve elements. But several of these 
elements, thus modified, may subserve 
another purpose, may enter into other com- 
binations, may take a part in other memories. 
The secondary automatic movements that 
constitute swimming or dancing presupposes. 
certain modifications of the muscles, certain 
articulations already employed for locomotion, 
already registered in certain nerve elements; 
in short, they find a memory already organized, 
sundry elements of which they turn to their 
own advantage, causing them to enter inte 
a new combination and to concur in form- 
ing another memory. 

Further, we would observe, that the neces- 
sity of a great number of cells and nerve fila- 
ments for the retention and reproduction of 
a movement, though the same be a compara- 
tively simple one, implies a greater possibility 
of permanence and reviviscence ; in conse- 
quence of the number of the elements and of 
the solidarity established between them, the 
chances of reviviscence are increased, each 
one tending to call forth the others. 

Finally, our hypothesis is in agreament 
with two facts of daily observation, viz. : 

1. An acquired movement that is well fixed 
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in the organism, firmly retained, is displaced 
only with great difficulty by another, having 
nearly the same seat, but involving a different 
mechanism. In fact, one association has to 
be broken up to form another; established 
relations have to be annulled to set up new 
ones. 

z. It sometimes happens that, in lieu of one 
accustomed movement, we involuntarily per- 
form another; this is accounted for by the 
fact that as the same elements enter into dif- 
ferent combinations capable of producing 
nerve-discharges in different directions, a 
trifling circumstance may suffice to call into 
activity one group instead of another, so 
producing different effects. Thus at least 
do we explain the following fact, reported by 
Lewes (Op. Cit., p. 128): ‘‘I was one day 
relating a visit to the Epileptic Hospital, 
and, intending to name the friend, Dr. Bas- 
tian, who accompanied me, I said, ‘Dr. 
Brinton,’ then immediately corrected this 
with ‘Dr. Bridges;’ this also wa- rejected, 
and ‘Dr. Bastian’ was pronounced. I was 
under no confusion whatever as to the per- 
sons, but, having imperfectly adjusted the 
group of muscles necessary for the articula- 
tion of the one name, the one element which 
was common to that group and to the others, 
namely, B, served to recall all three.” The 
explanation seems entirely correct, and we may 
note with the author another familiar fact which 
favors our theory: ‘‘ Who dces not know,’‘ 
says Lewes, ‘‘how, in trying to recollect a 
name, we are tormented with the sense of its 
beginning with a certain letter, and how, by 
keeping this letter constantly before the 
the mind, at last the whole group emerges.” 
A like observation may be made with regard 
to the acquired movements that constitute the 
act of writing. It isa mistake I have often 
found myself falling into, especially when 
writing rapidly and with a wearied brain; it 
is so trifling, so quickly corrected and so 
quickly forgotten, that I have had to make a 
note of it at the moment. Here are some 
instances: Intending to write the words 
“dott de bonnes,” I wrote ‘*donne.”’ Intend- 
ing to write ‘‘ ze pas faire une part,” I wrote 
**ne part faire,” etc. Evidently, in the first 
case the letter D, and in the second the letter 
P (and by letter I mean the psycho-physio- 
logical state which serves as the basis for 
their conception and graphic representation), 
called forth one group instead of another; 
and this confusion was all the easier as the 
remainder of the groups, ‘‘ ome” and ‘‘ art,” 
were already in the consciousness. Doubt- 
less any one who will take the trouble of ob- 
serving his own practice in these respects 
will admit that such errors are of frequent 
occurrence. 

What has been said is hypothetical, but 
the hypothesis appears to be in agreement 
with scientific data, and to account for the 
facts. It enables us to contemplate in pretty 
definite shape the bases of organic memory, 


of those acquired movements which constitute 
the memory of our several organs—our eyes, 
our hands, our members. These bases do not, 
in our opinion, consist ina purely mechanical 
registration, nor, as the usual comparison 
would have it, in an impress preserved we 
know not where, like the image of the key 
already mentioned. These are similes bor- 
rowed from the world of physics and are out 
of place here. Memory is a biological fact. 
A rich and well-stored memory is not a col- 
lection of impressions, but an assemblage of 
dynamic associations, very stable and very 
readily called forth. 


ile 


We are now to study a more complex 
form of memory, that which is accompanied 
by consciousness, and which in ordinary lan- 
guage, and even in the language of psycholo- 
gists is regarded as the sum total of memory. 
We have to inquire how far what has just 
been said of organic memory applies to this, 
and what is added by consciousness. 

In passing from the simple tothe complex, 
from the lower to the higher, from a stable 
form of memory to an instable one, we must 
not overlook the preliminary question of the 
relation between the unconscious and con- 
sciousness. Soinvolved is this problem in its 
native obscurity and in artificial mysticism, 
that it seems difficult to say anything clear 
and decisive about it; but we shall try. 

Of course we have nothing to do with the 
metaphysics of the unconscious, as under- 
stood by Hartmann and others; we shall 
even begin by confessing that we know not 
how to explain the transition from the uncon- 
scious to consciousness. One may offer in- 
| genious, plausible hypotheses upon the sub- 
ject, but nothing more. However, psychology, 
as a science of facts does not need to concern 
itself with these points; it takes consciousness 
for granted, without caring for its genesis; 
all that it can do is to determine a few of its 
conditions of existence. 

The first of these is the mode of action of 
| the nervous system, called by physiologists 
nervous discharge. But most nerve states 
do not awaken consciousness at a!l, or but 
rarely, and in an indirect way: for instance, 
the excitations and discharges whose svat is 
the great sympathetic; the normal action of 
the vaso-motor nerves; a great many reflex 
actions, etc. Others are accompanied by 
consciousness intermittently; or, though they 
are conscious in the early period of life, they 
cease to be so in the adult; instance the 
secondary automatic actions already men- 
tioned. Nerve action is far more widely dis- 
| tributed than psychic activity: all psychic acts 
|involve nerve action, but the proposition is 
not reciprocally true. Between the nerve 
activity that is never, or hardly ever, accom- 
panied by consciousness, and the nerve activ- 
ity that is always, or nearly always, so 
accompanied, stands that which sometimes 
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has for its concomitant consciousness. It is 
in this group of facts that the unconscious 
must be studied. 

Before we arrive at clearer and better- 
grounded conclusions on this subject, we 
would note two other conditions of conscious- 
ness, viz., intensity and duration. 

1. Intensity is a condition of highly va- 
riable character. Our states of conscious- 
ness are ever striving to supplant one an- 
other, but victory may result equally either 
from the superior strength of the victor or 
from the weakness of the other contestants. 
We know—and this point has been very well 
elucidated by the school of Herbart—that the 
most vivid state of consciousness may grow 
steadily fainter till at last it falls below the 
level of consciousness, in other words, till 
one of its conilitions of existence fails. We 
are justified in affirming for consciousness 
all possible degrees down to the lowest, to 
the state called by Maudsley sub-conscious ; 
but there is no warrant for maintaining that 
this descending scale has no end, though we 
may not discern it. 

2. Duration, as a necessary condition of 
consciousness, has not received much atten- 
tion; yet itis of the first importance. On 
this point we can reason from definite data. 
The researches of the last thirty years have 
determined the time that is required for 
the different sense-perceptions, (hearing 
0.16 to 0.14 sec., touch, 0.21 to 0.18 sec., 
sight, 0.20 to 0.22 sec., and forthe sim- 
plest act of discernment, that nearest to re- 
flex action 0.02 to 0.04 sec.). Though the 
results vary according to the experimenter, 
the person under experiment, the circum- 
stances and the nature of the psychical acts 
that are being investigated, so much is at least 
established, viz., that every psychical act re- 
quires an appreciable duration, and that the 
supposed infinite rapidity of thought is only 
a figure of speech. From this it follows that 
no nervous action, the duration of which is 
less than that required by psychic action, 
can awaken consciousness. An instructive 
comparison may be made between the nery- 
ous act accompanied by consciousness, and 
simple reflex action. According to Exner* 
the time necessary for a reflex action is 
0.0662 to 0.0578 sec., which is much less than 
that statel above for the different sense- 
perceptions. If, as Herbert Spencer ob- 
serves, the wing of a gnat makes from ten 
to fifteen thousand beats in a second, each 
involving a separate nervous act, we have 
nerve action of astounding rapidity, com- 
pared with which nervous acts accompanied 
by consciousness occupy an enormous length 
of time. From all this it follows that since 
every act of consciousness necessarily requires 


* Pfliiger’s ‘t Archiv,”’ viii (1874), p. 526. The du- 
ration of reflex actions varies according to the force 
of the stimulus, aad the direction of the transmission, 
whether longitudinal or transverse, in the spinal 
cord, But this question is by no means cleared up. 


a certain duration, one essential condition of 
consciousness is wanting whenever the dura- 
tion of a nervous process falls short of that 
minimum.* 

The question of the unconscious is op- 
scure and beset with contradictory opinions, 
simply because itis incorrectly stated. If 
welook on consciousness as an entity, asa 
fundamental attribute of the soul, all becomes 
obscure ; if we consider it as a phenomenon 
having its own conditions of existence, all 
becomes clear, and the unconscious is no 
longer a mystery. We must never forget 
that a state of consciousness is a complex 
fact which supposes a special state of the 
nervous system ; that this nervous action zs 
not a mere accessory but an integral part 
of the fact; that it is its base, its fundament- 
al condition ; that given the nervous action 
the fact exists zz itself ; that, consciousness 
being added, the fact exists for itself; that 
consciousness completes it, perfects it, but 
does not constitute it. If one of the condi- 
tions of consciousness be wanting, as inten- 
sity, or duration, or any other unknown to 
us, then a part of the complex whole—con- 
sciousness—disappears ; but another part— 
the nervous process—remains. All that is 
left of the factis its purely organic phase. 
It is not surprising, therefore, if later the re- 
sults of this cerebral activity turn up; such 
activity there was, though it was not noted. 

Regarded from this point of view, the 
whole subject of unconscious action loses its 
mysterious character, and is readily explained, 
for example, the sudden in-rush of recollec- 
tions, apparently called up by no association, 
that occurs daily to every one; the lessons 
read by a schoolboy at night, known by heart 
in the morning ; problems long studied, the 
solution of which bursts suddenly on the 
consciousness; poetical, scientific, and me- 
chanical inventions; secret sympathies, etc. 
Unconscious cerebration does its work noise- 
lessly, and reduces obscure ideastoorder. In 
a curious case mentioned by Carpenter,t a 


* The researches as to the duration of psychic acts 
may throw new light upon certain facts of our men- 
tal life. Thus they help, I think, to explain the 
transition from the conscious to the unconscious in 
habits. An act is at first performed slowly, con- 
sciously: by repetition it becomes easier and is ex- 
ecuted more rapidly, z.¢., the nervous process which 
is its basis, findiny its course fully traced for it, takes 
place rapidly and by degrees falls below the minimum 
duration required for consciousness. 

+ ‘* Mental Physiology,” p. 533. The whole chap- 
ter xiii contains interesting facts about unconscious 
cerebration. A mathematician, a friend of the au- 
thor, had been occupied with a geometrical problem, 
and had had a glimpse of the solution. He reverted 
to it again and again without success. Many years 
afterward the solution occurred to him so suddenly 
that he ‘trembled as if in the presence of another 
being who had communicated the secret.’’ If an 
one would witness the spectacle of a powerful afd 
penetrating mind hampered by a faulty method, he 
must read Sir William Hamilton’s remarkable study 
of ‘‘ Latency,’’ (‘t Metaphysics,’’ vol. i, lect. xviii). 
With his theory of the faculties of the soul, and his 
willful disregard of all physiology, he is te 
escape from any difficulty. 
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man was vaguely cognizant of the work going 
on in his brain, without having distinct con- 
sciousness. ‘‘A business man in Boston 
having an important question under considera- 
tion, had given it up for the timeas too much 
for him. But he was conscious of an action 
going on in his brain which was so unusual 
and painful as to excite his apprehensions 
that he was threatened with palsy, or some- 
thing of that sort. After some hours of this 
uneasiness, his perplexity was all at once 
cleared up by the natural solution of his 
doubts coming to him—worked out, as he 
believed,in that obscure and troubled inter- 
val.” 

To sum up, we may regard the nervous 
system as being traversed by continuous dis- 
charges. Of these nervous actions some an- 
swer to the incessant rhythm of the vital 
activities; others, much fewer in number, to 
the succession of states of consciousness ; 
still others, and these are by far more nu- 
merous, constitute unconscious cerebration. 
The six hundred (or the twelve hundred) 
million cells, and the four thousand or five 
thousand millions of fibers, even allowing for 
those which are inactive or remain during the 
‘whole period of life without occupation, 
offer a considerable contingent of active ele- 
ments. The brain is a sort of busy work- 
shop where ten thousand different operations 
‘are going on at once. Unconscious cere- 
bration not being subject to the conditions of 
time, and taking place so to speak only in 
space, may act in different places simul- 
taneously. Consciousness is the narrow 
wicket through which a very small portion of 
all this work becomes visible to us. 

We now see wherein consists the relation 
of consciousness to the unconscious, and by 
that very fact we have a definite idea of the 
relation of psychic to organic memory: the 
former is only one phase of the latter. Ina 
general sense, what has been said of physio- 
logical memory applies to conscious memory: 
there is simply the addition of onefactor. Still 
it will be of advantage to consider the ques- 
tion anew, and in detail. Here again we 
have to examine two things, namely the re- 
sidua and the groups they form. 

I. The old theories of memory, as they con- 
templated only its psychological aspects, as- 
signed for its only basis ‘‘ vestiges,” “‘ traces,” 
“‘residua,’’ and often erred in employing 
these terms in an ambiguous sense, signify- 
ing now material impresses on the brain, 
again latent modifications retained in the 
‘“soul.”? Those who adopted the latter opin- 
ion were logical. But this theory, though it 
numbers many partisans among those who 
stand aloof from physiology, is untenable. 
A state of consciousness that is not consci- 
ous, a representation that is not represented, 
is simply a form of speech, and nothing more. 
To eliminate from a thing that which consti- 
tutes it what it is, is to reduce it to a simple 
possibility; that is to say, when the conditions 
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in which it exists reappear, the thing will re- 
appear too. And this brings us back to 
what was said above with regard to the un- 
conscious. 

For us, the question of ‘‘ psychological 
residua” is settled beforehand; for if every 
state of consciousness implies as an integral 
part of itself nerve action, and if this nerve 
action modifies the nerve centers in a perma- 
nent way then the state of consciousness too 
is recorded in those centers. True, it may 
be objected that a state of consciousness im- 
plies nerve action and something more. That 
makes little difference. If the original ner- 
vous state—perception—sufficed to call up 
this something more, the secondary nervous 
state — recollection — equally suffices. The 
conditions are the same in the two cases; and 
the solution of this difficulty, if solution there 
be, is incumbent on a theory of perception, 
not on a theory of memory. 

We may with Wundt call this psychophy- 
siological residuum an arrangement, and with 
him point out wherein it differs from an im- 
press. ‘‘Certain analogies taken from the 
domain of physiology bring out this differ- 
ence clearly. In the eye that has been ex- 
posed to intense light the impression received 
persists in the shape of a consecutive image. 
The eye which daily compares and measures 
distances and relative positions in space be- 
comes more and more exact. The consecu- 
tive image is an impress: the accommodation 
of the eye, its power of measuring distances, 
is a functional arrangement. The retina and 
the muscles may be formed in the unpracticed 
eye just as they are in the practiced, but there 
is in the latter a far more marked anatomical 
arrangement than in the former. No doubt 
we may say that physiological use and want 
of organs depends less upon their changes 
properly so-called than on the impresses that 
persist in their nervous centers; but all phys- 
iological researches into the phenomena of 
habit, of adaptation to conditions, etc., show 
that here too impresses consist essentially of 
functional arrangements.” 

II. These considerations bring us to the 
point upon which we desire to lay stress. The 
dynamic associations of the nerve elements 
play a still more important part in conscious 
memory than in organic memory. We might 
repeat what has been said above; but this 
side of the question has been so little studied 
that it is best to consider it again under an- 
other form. 

Every one finds in his consciousness a num- 
ber of recollections: of men, animals, cities, 
landscapes; facts of science, of history, of 
language, etc. These recollections recur to 
us in the shape of series, longer or shorter. 
The formation of these series has been very 
well explained by the laws of association be- 
tween states of consciousness, and to that 


* ‘* Grundzitige der Philosophischen Psycholegie,” 
P- 791. 
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explanation we have nothing to add. What 
interests us is, not the series but the terms of 
which they are composed. We want to get 
at the simple state of consciousness, in order 
to show what complexity it involves. 

Let us take then one of these terms—the 
recollection of an apple, for instance. If we 
are to believe the dictum of consciousness, 
this is a very simple fact, but physiology 
shows this tobe anerror. The recollection 
of an apple is necessarily the weakened form 
of the perception of an apple. What does 
this perception imply? A modification of 
the retina, which is the nerve terminus of a 
highly complex structure ; transmission 
through the optic nerve, and the corpora 
geniculata to the tubercula quadrigemina; 
thence to the cerebral ganglia (optic tract ?); 
through the white matter to the cortex. 
This involves the calling into action of many 
different elements, lying along an extended 
route. Yet this is not all. It is not a ques- 
tion of a mere color-sensation, We see, or 
think we see the apple asa solid object of 
spherical form. These judgments result 
from the exquisite muscular sensibility of our 
visual organ and from its movements. But 
the movements of the eye are governed by 
sundry nerves, as the sympathetic, the oculo- 
motor communis and the oculo-motor exter- 
nus. Each of these nerves terminates at a 
particular point inthe medulla, which is itself 
connected with the cortex of the brain where 
originate what Maudsley calls the motor in- 
tuitions. We give only the outlines; for de- 
tails the reader may consult anatomical and 
physiological treatises. Thus an idea may 
be formed of the enormous number of nerve 
filaments and nerve cells scattered in groups 
through the different parts of the cerebro- 
spinal axis, that serve as a basis for the psy- 
chic state—the recollection of an apple— 
which by the twofold illusion of language 
and consciousness we are led to regard as so 
simple, 

It will, perhaps, be objected that a visual 
perception is highly complex, and proves too 
much in favor of our thesis. Take, then, 
the recollection of a word. If it be a written 
word, the recollection is visual, and the case 
is analogous to the preceding. But if it be 
a spoken word, the complexity is equally 
great. Articulate language presupposes the 
cooperation of the larynx, the pharynx, the 
mouth, the nasal passages, and consequently 
of several nerves having their centers in di- 
vers parts of the medulla, viz.: the spinal, 
facial and hypoglossal nerves. And if you 
assign to auditive impressions a place in the 
recollection of words, the complexity is still 
greater. Finally, the medullary center must 
itself be connected with Broca’s convolution 
and the region of the insula, both of which 
are universally regarded as the psychic center 
of speech. It is seen that this case differs 
neither in kind nor in the degree of its com- 
plexity from the preceding, and that the re- 
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collection of each separate word must have 
for its basis a definite association of nerve 
elements.* 

There is no need to dwell upon this point: 
from what has been said we see the import- 
ance of those associations which I shall call 
the dynamic bases of memory, the modifica- 
tions impressed upon the elements being the 
static bases. It will, perhaps, be said that 
our examples suppose cases simpler still: 
true, but we need not concern ourselves with 
them, What memory preserves and repro- 
duces, is concrete actual states of conscious- 
ness; we had, therefore, to regard them as 
such, and to select instances from that order 
of facts. Physiological analysis and ideo- 
logical analysis, descending, each from its 
own side, to the ultimate elements, are of 
service in explaining the genesis of states of 
consciousness: but here we consider them as 
formed. When we are learning to talk, we 
employ a few simple words: later, we make 
use of a few phrases. Fora long time we 
know not that these words imply elements 
simpler still: many men never knowit. Now 
consciousness, which is an inner speech, acts 
in the same way: that which for it is simple, 
analysis shows tobe complex. But no doubt 
the simple states that are the alphabet of 
consciousness, themselves presuppose, for 
their retention and their reproduction, certain 
complexes of nerves. The examples already 
cited with regard to letters and syllables 
prove this. A still more curious one is cited 
by Dr. Forbes Winslow: A well-educated 
man, after an attack of fever and ague, lost 
all the knowledge of the letter F.+ 

Hence if we would portray to ourselves a 
good memory and translate that expression 
into the language of physiology, we should 
have to picture to ourselves a great many 
nerve elements, each modified in its own 
way, each taking part in an association, and, 
perhaps, adapted to enter into many associa- 
tions, each association comprising the con- 
ditions of states of consciousness. The 
memory thus has static bases and dynamic 
bases. Its power is in proportion to the 
number of these and their stability. 


Gut 


We are now to study the special char- 
acter of the psychic memory, that which 
is peculiarly its own, and which, while mak- 
ing no change in its nature or its organic 
conditions, constitutes it the highest, the 
most complex, and the most instable form of 
memory. This character is, in the language 


* Forbes Winslow, ‘‘On the Obscure Diseases of 
the Brain,’ 4th edition, p. 257, mentions the case of 
a soldier who, having undergone the operation of 
trephining, lost a portion of his brain. Some time 
afterward it was noticed that he had forgotten the 
numbers five and sevem, and those only. After a 
time he recoverrd his memory of these two numbers. 

+ Op. ctt. p. 258. The author does not tell us 
whether it was the articulation or the g:aphic sign, or 
both, nor whether the patient recovered. 
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ef the schools, called recollection. I shall 
call it Localization in Time, that term im- 
plying no hypothesis and being simply the 
expression of the facts. 

There are few questions that the method 
of ‘‘mental faculties” has so perplexed with 
difficulties and with far-fetched explanations 
as this. It will, therefore, be well at the 
outset briefly to indicate how, from our point 
of view, the question is stated and how it is 
settled. 

Localization in time (for example the recol- 
lection that such or such an accident befell 
us at such a time and in such a place) is not 
a primary act. It supposes, in addition to 
the principal state of consciousness, second- 
ary ones varying in number and - degree 
which, being grouped around it, determine 
it. Perhaps the mechanism of ‘‘recollec- 


tion”’ is best explained by the mechanism of | 


vision. 

The distinction between primary and ac- 
quired visual perceptions has been recognized 
ever since Berkeley's time. We know that 
the primary datum of the sensation of sight 
is a colored surface; that the secondary data 
are direction, distance, form, etc.; that the 
former is dependent above all on the sensi- 
bility of the retina, while the latter depend 
mainly on the muscular sensibility of the eye; 
that by force of habit the primary and ac- 
quired have become so blended together that 
they seem to constitute one simple ultimate 
act, though the opposite is proved by analy- 
sis, by experiment and by divers patholog- 
ical cases. So with regard to memory. The 
primary state of consciousness is originally 
given as simply existent: the secondary states 
of consciousness superadded to it, and which 
consist of relations and judgments, localize it 
at a certain distance in time, so that memory 
may be defined seeing 2 time. 

This operation which, for clearness’ sake 
we have thus roughly described, must now 
be studied more closely and in detail. 

The theoretical explanation of localization 
in time starts from the law formulated by 
Dugald Stewart, and so well explained by 
Taine,* that the acts of the imagination are 
always accompanied by a belief, at least mo- 
mentary, in the actual existence of the object 
to which they relate. This belief, which is 
most pronounced in hallucination, in vertigo 
and in dreaming (because there are no actual 
perceptions to correct it) exists, though in a 
less degree, with respect to all states of con- 
sciousness whatever. I say nothing here of 
the mechanism by which the state of con- 
sciousness is stripped of its objective reality 
and reduced to a simple conception of the 
mind. On this point I refer the reader to 
the explanations offered by Taine. + 

Still this is nota recollection. So long as an 
image, whatever it may stand for—a house, 


*‘*QOn Intelligence.’’ In this work will be founda 
collection of facts which leave no doubt on this point. 
+ Op. Cit., particularly Part II, Book r, ch. ii. 
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a mechanical invention, or a feeling—remains. 
isolated, and, as it were, suspended in the 
consciousness, having no relation to other 
states that for us have a fixed place, and not 
being localizable by us—we see therein only 
an actual state of consciousness. But among 
such images there are some that possess the 
property, so soon as they enter the conscious- 
ness, of ramifying in different directions, of 
reawakening states of consciousness that con- 
nect them with the present, and thus they oc- 
cur to us as forming a part of a longer or 
shorter series terminating in the present. In 
other words, they are localized in time. 

I shall not inquire whether it is memory 
that makes the idea of time possible, or 
whether it is the idea of time that makes 
memory possible; neither shall I discuss the 
question whether time be an @ priori form of 
the mind, nor whether memory he explicable 
by an empiric genesis. These questions 
have a place in a critique of knowledge, not 
in an empiric psychology, which has nothing 
to do with these critical or ontological dis- 
cussions; it ascertains as a fact that time im- 
plies memory, and that memory implies time, 
and is content. This conceded, how do we 
localize in time ? 

Theoretically, only one course is open to 
us. We determine positions in time, as 
we do positions in space, by referring to a 
fixed point, and as regards time, this fixed 
point is the present moment. We may ob- 
serve that this present moment isa real state, 
having its duration-quantity. Brief as it is, 
it is not, as the metaphors of ordinary lan- 
guage would have it, a flash, a nothing, an 
abstraction, like a mathematical point: it has 
a beginning and an ending. Further, its 
beginning does not appear to us as an abso- 
lute beginning: it is in contact with some- 
thing with which it is continuous. When we 
read or hear a sentence, there remains at the 
utterance of the fifth word, for example, 
something of the fourth. Each state of con- 
sciousness is effaced only by degrees; it 
leaves a trail like what, in physiological op- 
tics, is called the consecutive image (after- 
sensation, Machempfindung). Thus, then, 
the fourth and the fifth words are continuous 
—the end of one being in contact with the 
beginning of the other. This is the main 
point. There isa contiguity, not indefinite, 
meaning that azy two ends are in contact, 
but such a contiguity that the deginning of 
the actual state of consciousness is in contact 
with the exding of the state that preceded it. 
This simple fact once clearly apprehended, 
we have the ¢heoretical mechanism of locali- 
zation in time, for itis plain that the retro- 
grade movement may also be made from the 
fourth word to the third, and so on; and that 
each state of consciousness having its own 
duration-quantity, the number of states of 
consciousness thus traversed regressively, 
and their duration-quantities give the position 
of any given state relatively to the present 
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moment—its distance in time. Such is the 
theoretical mechanism of localization; a re- 
trogression which, starting from the pres- 
ent, traverses a longer or shorter series of 
terms. 

Practically, we have recourse to simpler 
and more expeditious processes. We very 
rarely perform this retrogression through all 
of the intermediate terms of the series, sel- 
dom even through the greater part of them. 
We simplify the operation by the employment 
of reference points. 

I take a familiar example to illustrate: On 
the 30th of November I am expecting a book 
I greatly need. It comes from a distance, 
and cannot arrive in less than twenty days 
from the time of ordering it. Did I order it 
early enough? After trying inmany ways to 
fix the date, I remember that I ordered the 
book on the day before I set out on a little 
journey, and the date of that I can determine 
precisely as Sunday, November oth. The 
recollection is now perfect. If we analyze 
this case, we shall see that the principal state 
of consciousness—ordering the book—was at 
first something referred indefinitely to the 
past. It calls up secondary states, and com- 
pared with these, it is seen to precede some, 
to be subsequent to others. ‘‘ The image,” 
says Taine, ‘‘glides to and fro on the line of 
the past; each of the phrases pronounced 
mentally has given it a new oscillation.”* At 
last it finds its place; it is now fixed, known. 
In this illustration the recollection of the jour- 
ney is what | call a reference point. By ref- 
erence point I mean any occurrence, any 
state of consciousness whose position in time 
we know, 2. ¢., its distance with respect to 
the present moment, and which serves asa 
measure of other distances in time. These 
reference points are states of consciousness 
which, from their intensity, withstand oblivion 
better than others, or which from their com- 
plexity are adapted to call up many associa- 
tions and to increase the chances of revivis- 
cence. They are not selected arbitrarily, 
but force themselves upon us. Their value 
is purely relative. They retain this character 
for a day, a week, a month; but then, not 
coming into use, they are forgotten. As a 
rule they are purely individual in character, 
though some of them are common to a family, 
to a small community, toa nation. If I am 
not mistaken, they constitute for each indi- 
vidual different series answering pretty close- 
ly to the different occurrences that make up 
his life—his daily occupations, family events, 
professional occupations, scientific researches, 
etc., these series being more numerous in 
proportion as the life of the individual is 
more diversified. These reference points are 
like milestones set up on highways which, 
starting from one point diverge in various 
directions. But they possess this peculiarity, 


*Taine, ‘‘ On Intelligence,’’ Part II, Book x, ch. 
II, § vi. A good analysis of this mental operation is 
given by Taine. 
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that these series may, as it were, come into 
juxtaposition so as to be compared. 

We have now to show how these reference 
points enable us to simplify the mechanism 
of localization. The event which we cali a 
reference point, since, according to the hy- 
pothesis, it comes very often into conscious- 
ness, is very often compared to the present 
as regards its position in time—in other 
words, the states intermediate between the 
two and separating them, are called up with 
greater or less distinctness. The result is 
that the position of the reference point 
is, or seems to be (and we shall later see 
that every recollection implies an illusion) 
better and better known. By repetition this 
localization becomes immediate, instantane- 
ous, automatic. It is like the forming of a 
habit. The intermediate points disappear, 
being of no use: the series is reduced to two 
terms, and these two terms suffice, because 
their distance from each other in time is 
known. Were it not for this short cut, the 
vast number of intermediate terms being dis- 
regarded, localization in time would be a 
very lengthy and difficult process, restricted 
within narrow limits. But by the aid of this, 
so soon as an image appears, its primary lo- 
calization is instantaneous: it stands between 
two fixed points, namely, the present moment 
and some reference point. The operation 
is completed after a few trials, and is often 
laborious, and fruitless, and perhaps never 
precise. 

If the reader will examine his own recol- 
lections, he will, I think, raise no serious ob- 
jection to what has just been said. Further, 
he will observe how close is the resemblance 
between the process here employed, and that 
whereby we localize objects in space. Inthe 
latter case also we have reference points, 
short cuts, and distances fully ascertained, 
which we employ as units of measurement. 

A few words may also be devoted, not 
without profit, to showing that localiza- 
tion in the future is effected bya similar 
process. Our knowledge of the future can- 
not be anything but a repetition of the past. 
Here I find only two categories of facts. 
They are either a mere reproduction of what 
has already cccurred at similar epochs in the 
same places, under the same circumstances; 
or they consist of inductions, deductions and 
conclusions drawn from the past, but pro- 
duced by the logical working of the mind. 
Outside of these two categories everything is 
possible, but everything is unknown. 

Plainly the first of these classes of facts is 
the one that most closely resembles memory, 
for it involves simply the reproduction of 
what has been. Suppose a man has been 
wont every year to pass the month of Sep- 
tember in a country house. In the depth of 
winter he sees it with its surroundings, its 
inmates, its daily routine. The image is at 
first indeterminate: it belongs equally to the 
past and to the future. First, it separates 
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itself from the present; then it glides past 
winter, spring and summer; at last it becomes 
localized. The course of the year, with its 
succession of seasons, holidays, changes of 
occupation, supplies reference points. This 
process differs from memory only in one re- 
spect, namely, that here we pass from the 
terminal limit of the present, to the zzztza/ 
limit of the following state: we do not pro- 
ceed, as in recollecting, from the beginning 
of one state of consciousness to the end- 
ing ot another, but from an ending to a 
beginning. In this unchanging order we 
traverse, theoretically, all the intermediate 
states of consciousness, but practically we 
traverse only a few landmarks. The process 
is accordingly the same as in memory, only 
it works in the reverse direction. 

In short, setting aside verbal explanations, 
we find that ‘‘ recollection” is no ‘‘ faculty” 
at all but a fact, and that this fact is the re- 
sult of a sum of conditions. Hence, ‘‘ re- 
collection ”’—localization in time—varies with 
these conditions through all possible grades. 
In the highest grade are the reference points; 
next below these are vivid, well defined re- 
collections, referred to their place in time 
past almost as quickly; then those that in- 
volve some hesitation, and require an appre- 
ciable time; lower still, labored recollections 
that take definite shape only after effort and 
resort to stratagem; last of all come those 
cases where all effort fails, and our indecision 
is expressed in such phrases as, ‘‘ It seems to 
me that I have seen this form;” ‘‘have I 
seen this in a dream?” One step further, 
and localization fails altogether: the image, 
stript of its defining circumstances possesses 
nothing by which it can be definitely referred 
to any fixed time. There are many examples 
of this last case and they are to be found 
where we should least expect them. From 
the effects of disease or of old age, cele- 
brated authors sometimes forget their own 
writings. Linné, toward the close of his 
life, took pleasure in reading his own works, 
and would exclaim, as he read, forgetting 
that he was himself the author: ‘‘ Beautiful ! 
I wish I had written that.” The like is told 
of Newton and the discovery of the differ- 
ential calculus. Walter Scott as he grew 
old was subject to this kind of forgetfulness. 
One day a poem was read to him which gave 
him pleasure, and he asked who was the 
author. It was acanto from his ‘‘ Pirate.” 
Ballantyne, who was his secretary and who 
wrote his life, relates in minute detail how 
the greater part of “‘Ivanhoe” was dictated 
during a painful illness. It was completed 
and published before its author had quit his 
bed. He had no recollections of it beyond 
the central idea of the story, which had ante- 
dated his illness. 

In a case cited by Forbes Winslow, the 
image seems to be just on the point of being 
recognized, localized, but it falls short: 
“The poet Rogers, when ninety years of 
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age, was out driving with a lady. She in- 
quired of him about another lady whom he 
could not recollect. He pulled the check- 
string and appealed to his servant. ‘Do I 
know Lady M.?? The reply was ‘ Yes sir.” 
This was a painful moment to us both. Tak- 
ing my hand, he said: ‘Never mind, my 
dear. I am not yet compelled to stop the 
carriage and ask if I know you.’’”’* 

A much more instructive instance is re- 
corded by Macaulay in his essay on Wycher- 
ley. Wycherley’s memory, says he, was, 
toward the end of his life, at once exceed- 
ingly strong and exceedingly weak. If any- 
thing was read to him in the evening he 
would awake the next morning, his mind full 
of the ideas and the expressions heard the 
night before. He would write them out in 
perfect good faith, not doubting that they 
were his own, Here the mechanism of 
memory is plainly cutin twain, and pathology 
gives us its analysis. Interpreting this case 
according to the principles stated above, we 
should say : the modification impressed upon 
the brain-cells persisted ; the’ dynamicassoci- 
ations of the nervous elements remained 
stable ; the state of consciousness attaching 
to each was awakened ; these several states 
of consciousness were again associated and 
again formed into series (sentences or verses). 
But there the mental operations suddenly 
stopped. These series did not awaken any 
secondary state; they remained isolated, 
without any relation to the present, without 
anything to fix their place intime. They re- 
mained as mental images, and they appeared 
new, because no concomitant state impressed 
on them the stamp of the past. 

So far is localization in time from being a 
simple, primary, instantaneous act, that very 
often it requires a measurable interval even 
for consciousness. Where it appears to be 
instantaneous its rapidity is a result of habit. 
The eye, too, judges of the distance of objects, 
and it is probable that for nascent memory, 
as for nascent vision, localization is never 
instantaneous. + 

Thus then we have discovered in the high- 
est form of memory only one new operation— 
localization in time. We have now in con- 
clusion to show the relatively illusory char- 
acter of this operation. 


* Laycock, ‘* Personal and Organic Memory;” Car- 
penter, op.cit., p. 444; Ballantyne, ‘‘Life of Walter 
Scott’’; Spring, ‘‘ Symptomatologie,” vol. 11, p. 530; 
Forbes Winslow, op. cit, p. 247 

+ Note also what happens when events are many 
times repeated. I have made the journey from Paris 
to Brest a hundred times. The impressions of al] 
these journeys overlie each otherin my mind, forming 
a confused mass; properly speaking they constitute 
one vague image. Among them all, the journeys that 
are associated with some important event, whether 
fortunate or unfortunate, alone occur to me as recol- 
lections: only those which awaken secondary states 
of consciousness are localized in the mind, are recog- 
nized. The reader will observe that our explanation 
of the mechanism of ‘‘ recollections’’ agrees with 
that givenin Taine’s ‘‘ Intelligence,’’ Part 2, Book 1, 
chap 11, § 6. 
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As I write I have a very vivid recollection 
of a v.s t I made a year ago to an old castle 
in Bohemia. The visit lasted two hours. 
To-dz: I easily make it over again in imagir - 
ation: I enter at the great doorway, I pass 
in due order through the courts, corridors, 
halls and chapels as they rise story above 
story: Isee again their frescoes and their 
decorations just as they are ; I make my way 
fairly through this labyrinth of an old castle 
down to the moment of leaving, but I am 
unable to fancy the duration of this imaginary 
visit as equal in length to the two hours this 
moment just elapsed. Itseems much shorter, 
and the difference would be much greater if 
the two hours just past had been spent in an- 
other visit of the same kind, or in some 
agreeable company. If we declare the two 
periods to be of equal length we do so on the 
evidence of time-pieces and in disregard of 
the evidence of our consciousness. 

Every recollection, however distinct, suf- 
fers an enormous amount of abridgement : 
this factis indisputable and has no exceptions. 
Scientific experiments in very simple cases, 
where the chances of error are inconsiderable, 
confirm this law. Vierordt has proved that 
if we try to imagine fractions of a second of 
time, our idea of any given fraction is always 
too large: the reverse holds when there is 
question of several minutes or several hours. 
In order to study the duration of these smail 
intervals, he had the beats of a metronome 
noted for some time by a person who was re- 
quired afterward to repeat the beats with 
the same rapidity. In the repetition the in- 
terval between the beats was too long when 
the original interval was short, and too short 
when the original interval was long.* 

In proportion to the complexity of the 
states of consciousness the error increases. 
And what adds to the difficulty is the fact 
that this does not take place according toany 
appreciable law. It cannot be said to be in 
proportion to the length of time that may 
have elapsed; indeed we may assert the 
contrary. If I were to represent the last ten 
years of my life by a line one meter in length, 
the year just past would occupy three or four 
tenths of that line; the fifth, which was 
crowded with events, would take two-tenths; 
the other eight would be compressed within 
the remainder. 


The same illusion is seen in history. Some | 


centuries appear longer than others, and if I 
am not mistaken, the period from our day 
back to the taking of Constantinople seems 
longer than the period from that event back 
to the first crusade, though the two periods 
are very nearly equal in length of time. This 
probably results from the fact that the former 


*Vierordt, ‘‘Der Zeitsinn nach Versuchen,’’ 36—111, 
H. Weber, ‘‘Tastsinn und Gemeingefiihl,’’ 87, has 
made analogous experiments on visual perceptions. 
See also ‘‘ Handbuch der Physiologie”’ (1879), edited 
by Hermann, vol. II. part 2, p. 282. 
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period is better known to us, and that in it 
our own recollections are involved. 

As the present merges into the past, our 
states of consciousness disappear and are 
obliterated. Reviewed after the lapse of a 
few days, little or nothing of these remains ; 
most of them have vanished into nothing- 
ness, never to be recalled, and they have 
taken with them the quantity of duration in- 
herent in them ; consequently an effacement 
of states of consciousness is an effacement of 
time. Now the ‘‘ short cuts” processes already 
spoken of presuppose this effacement. If, 
in order to recollect something in the distant 
past we had to go over the whole series of 
terms between now and then, memory were 
impossible, owing to the length of time the 
operation would require.* 

Thus we reach the paradoxical result that 
forgetfulness isa condition of memory. Were 
it not for our totally forgetting a vast number 
of states of consciousness and momentarily 
forgetting a great many, we could not re- 
collect anything. Forgetfulness therefore is 
not, except in certain cases, a disease of 
memory, but rather one condition of its 
healthful action and of its life. In this we 
find a striking analogy with the two great 
vital processes. To live is to gain and to 
lose ; life consists as much in the work that 
eliminates as in that which assimilates. For- 
getfulness is elimination. 

A second result (and this brings us back 
again to the functions of vision) is that our 
knowledge of the past is like a painting with 
perspective reaching far into the distance, at 
once deceptive and true, for its truth is based 
on illusion. If on an hypothesis that never 
will be realized we could compare our actual 
past as it was, set objectively before us, with 
the subjective representation of the same 
furnished to us by memory, we should see that 
this copy is constructed on a particular sys- 
tem of projection; each of us readily finds 
his bearings in this system, for it is of his 
own making. 


IV. 


Thus we have reached, step by step, the 
highest development of memory; we will 
now follow the inverse order and come again 
back to our starting-point. This return is 
necessary, in order to show a second time 
that memory is a process of organization in 


*Abercrombie, in his ‘‘ Intellectual Powers,’’ men- 
tions a circumstance which conférms what is here 
said: *‘ The late Dr. Leyden was remarkable for his 
memory. I am informed, through a gentlemen who 
was intimately acquainted with him, that he could 
repeat correctly a long Act of Parliament, or any 
similar document, after having once read it. When 
he was, on one occasion, congratulated by a friend 


| for his remarkable power in this respect, he replied 


that, instead of an advantage, it was often a source 
of great inconvenience, This he explained by saying 
that, when he wished to recollect any particular 
point, in anything which he had read, he could do i¢ 
only by repeating to himself the whole “rom the compe 


mencement till he reached the peint which he 
wished to recall.”’ = 
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varying degrees between two extreme limits, 
namely, a new state and organic registration. 

There is no form of mental activity that 
bears witness more effectively in favor of the 
theory of evolution: from that point of view, 
and from that alone, can we understand the 
nature of memory; and it is seen that the 
study of memory must be not only a study in 
physiology, but also in morphology, 7. ¢. a 
history of its transformations. 

Let us then take up the question where we 
‘eft it. A new mental acquisition more or 
fess complex is revived for the first or for the 
second time. Such recollections are the most 
instable of the elements of memory—so in- 
Stable that many of them vanish for good; 
such are most of the occurrences that happen 
to us daily and hourly. However clear, 
however intense, they have a minimum of 
organization, But every time they return to 
the mind, whether voluntarily or involuntarily, 
they gain in stability—their tendency to be- 
come organized grows stronger. 

Below this group of fully conscious and 
unorganized recollections stands the group 
of conscious and semi-organized recollections; 
for examplea language we are by degrees learn- 
ing, a scientific theory or a handicraft that 
we have only half mastered. Here the 
strongly individual character of the first 
group disappears, and the recollection be- 
comes more and more impersonal—becomes 
objective. The localization in time disap- 
pears, being useless. Here and there a few 
isolated terms carry with them personal im- 
pressions which localize them. I remember 
having learned such a German or English 
word in such a town, or under such circum- 
stances. It is a survival, a mark of a prior 
state, an original impress. Little by little it 
is effaced, and the term assumes the same 
commonplace and impersonal character as 
all other terms. 

This knowledge of a science, a language, a 
handicraft becomes more and more rooted. 
It retreats by degrees from the psychic sphere, 
and becomes more and more like an organic 
memory. Such, in the case of an adult per- 
son, is his memory of his mother tongue. 

One step lower, and we come to memory 
completely organized and nearly unconscious, 
as seen in the clever musician, the skilled 
mechanic, the accomplished danseuse. Never- 
theless, all this was once memory in the 
strict and ordinary sense of the word—fully 
conscious memory. 

We may go lower still. The exercise of 
-every one of our senses (of sight, of touch ; 
in walking, etc.), presupposes a completely 
organized memory ; but so incorporated is it 
in our nature that most persons never sus- 
pect it to be acquired. The same can be 
said of many of our habitual judgments. No 
one remembers that the object at which he is 
looking has an opposite side; or that a cer- 
tain modification of the visual impression 
implies a certain distance; or that a certain 
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motion of the legs will move him forward; or 
that the thing which he sees moving about isa 
live animal. It would be thought a misuse of 
language were any one toask another whethet 
he remembered that the sun shines, that fire 
burns, that iron is hard, and thatice is cold.* 
Nevertheless, all this, we repeat, was once 
memory in the strict sense, in a nascent in- 
telligence. 

It is not necessary to add that the forego- 
ing is a purely ideal sketch, a schematism. 
It were vain to endeavor to define with pre- 
cision the several stages of an evolution that 
proceeds by infinitesimal transitions varying 
according to the individual. 

Can we go further still? We might. Be- 
low the composite reflex actions which repre- 
sent organic memory in its lowest phase we 
have simple reflex actions. We may conceive 
the latter—which are the result of a congen- 
ital anatomical arrangement—as being them- 
selves acquired and made fixed by innumera- 
ble experiences in the course of the evolution 
of species. Thus we should pass from the 
memory of the individual organism (¢udivid- 
ual memory) to heredity, which is the mem- 
ory of the species (specific memory). It is 
enough to simply refer to this hypothesis. 

In fine it is impossible to say where mem- 
ory, whether psychic or organic, ends. That 
which we designate by the collective name, 
memory, comprises series exhibiting all de- 
grees of organization, from the nascent ta 
the perfect state. There is incessant transi- 
tion from the stable to the instable; from 
the state of consciousness, where acquisition 
is precarious, to the organic state, where ac- 
quisition is assured. In consequence of this 
steady tendency toward organization, a degree 
of simplificatior and order is given to the 
contents of memory which makes a higher 
form of thought possible. But the tendency 
to organization, left to itself, without a check, 
would tend to the progressive annihilation 
of consciousness; would reduce man to an 
automaton. 

Suppose—though the hypothesis is one 
that cannot be realized—suppose an adult 
human being placed in such conditions that 
he has no more new states of consciousness— 
no new sensations, ideas, concepts, senti- 
ments, or desires: the different series of 
states of consciousness which constitute each 
form of psychic activity would at last be- 
come so well organized as to make him a 
hardly conscious automaton. Narrow minds 
that always move in the same ruts reduce 
this hypothesis to a reality in some degree. 
Restricted within a narrow sphere, they have 
very little contact with what is new and 
strange, and hence tend toward the state of 
perfect stability; they become mere machines} 
so far as the greater part of their life is cone 
cerned, consciousness is superfluous. 

* Herbert Spencer, ‘* Psychology,”’ Part IV.. om. 
vi., § 192. 
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Having considered the subject in all its 
aspecis, we revert to the proposition stated at 
the outset, viz.: conscious memory is only a 
specia? phase of biological memory. We 
may now, by recourse to another class of con- 
siderations, show once more that memory is 
subject to the fundamental conditions of life. 

All forms of memory, from the highest to 
the lowest, have for their groundwork dynamic 
associations between the nerve elements, and 
special modifications of these elements, at 
least of the cells. These modifications, re- 
sulting from a first impression, are retained 
by no inert matter—they do not resemble the 
impress of a seal on wax. They are im- 
pressed upon living matter. Now all living 
tissues are ever in process of molecular re- 
newal, nerve tissue more than any other, and 
in nerve tissue the grey substance more than 
the white, as is proved by the extraordinary 
abundance of bloodvessels pervading it. 
Now, since the modifications persist, it fol- 
lows that the arrangement of the molecules 
of new-formed tissue must exactly reproduce 
the type of the effete molecules to which they 
succeed. Memory is directly dependent on 
nutrition. 

But not only have these cells the property 
of self-nutrition: they also possess, at least 
during a portion of their life, the power of 
reproduction, and we shall later see how this 
fact accounts for certain cases of the re- 
establishment of memory. All physiologists 
hold this reproduction to be simply a form of 
nutrition: therefore the basis of memory is 
nutrition—the vital process par excellence. 

For the present I will not dwell upon this 
point. After we have considered the disor- 
ders of memory, its exalted and its depressed 
states, its momentary suspension, its eclipse 
and sudden return, its progressive impair- 
ment, we may return to the question with 
advantage: the capital importance of nutri- 
tion will then be self evident. Hitherto we 
have been occupied with the prelimiaaries of 
our subject—memory in its healthy state; it 
is time to study it in the morbid state. The 
pathology of memory is the complement ot 
its physiology; we shall see whether it lends 
confirmation to it. 


CHAPTER II. 


GENERAL AMNESIA, 


Classification of the diseases of memory— Tem- 
porary amnesia— Epileptics—Llorgetfulness 
of certain periods of life—Examples of re- 
euucation—Slow and sudden recoveries— 
Case of provisional memory—Periodical or 
intermittent amnesta—Formation of two 
memories, totally or partially distinct— 
Cases of hypnotism recorded by Macnish, 
Azam and Dufay—Progressive amnesia— 
fts importance; reveals the law which gov- 
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erns the destruction of memory—Law of ree 
gression; enunciation of this law—In what 
order memory fails—Counter-proof, it ts 
reconstituted in inverse order—Confirmatory 
facts— Congenital amnesia—LExtracrdinary 
memory of some idiots. 


Material for the study of the diseases of 
memory is found scattered through medical 
works, treatises on mental diseases, and the 
writings of divers psychologists. It may be 
brought together without overmuch labor, and 
then we have at hand a sufficient store of 
observations. The difficulty is to classify, to 
interpret, to draw conclusions as to the mech- 
anism of memory. In this respect the 
facts gleaned are of very unequal worth; the 
most extraordinary ones are not the most in- 
structive. The physicians to whom we are 
indebted for most of them have described them 
almost exclusively with reference to their own 
art. In their eyes a disorder of memory is but 
a symptom, and they note it as such; it is of 
use asa guide in diagnosis or prognosis. So 
with regard to classification; they content 
themselves with a reference of each case of 
amnesia to the morbid state whose effect it is 
—-brain softening, hemorrhage, concussion, etc. 

For our purpose, on the other hand, the 
diseases of memory must be studied in them- 
selves as morbid psychic states which may 
enable us the better to understand the nor- 
mal state. As for classification we must 
needs ground it upon likenesses and differ- 
ences. The subject has not yet been suffi- 
ciently studied to attempt a natural classifica- 
tion, z. e., by causes; I would therefore remark 
that the classification here offered is designed 
simply for the purpose of reducing to some- 
thing like order a confused and heterogeneous 
mass of facts; that in many respects it is 
arbitrary, I am free to confess. 

Disorders of memory may be restricted to one 
single class of recollections, all the rest remain- 
ing intact, at least apparently ; theso are partial 
disorders. Others, on the contrary, affect the 
entire memory in all its forms ; cut the mental 
life in twain or break it up into many frag- 
ments; or destroy it utterly by agencies that 
work step by step: these are general disorders. 

We thus recognize, in the first place, two 
great classes, tho general and the partial dis- 


eases of memory. The former alone will be 
considered ia this chapter. We propose to 
consider them under the following heads: 1. 
‘Yemporary Amnesi:; 2. Periodic Amnesia; 3. 
Progressive .mnesia, l:ast curious of all, but 
most instrucive; 4. Congenital Amnesia. 
AE 

Temporary amnesix usually comes suddenly 
and disappears in the same way. Lt lasts for a. 
period of time that may vury from five miautes 
to years. The briefest and clearest cases, as. 
also the most common, occur in epilepsy. 
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Physicians are not agreed either as to the 
nature, the seat or the causes of this disease. 
The problem does not belong to our subject, 
nor is it within our province. Suffice it to 


say that authors with one accord recognize ; 


three forms of the disease: ‘‘grand mal,” 
“petit mal,” and vertigo ; that they regard 
these less as distinct varieties than as degrees 
of the same morbid state ; finally, that the 
milder the disease in its external manifesta- 
tion, the graver its effectson themind. The 
fit is succeeded by mental derangement which 
may betray itself by oddities and absurd 
acts, or by crimes. All these acts possess a 
common character called by Hughlings Jack- 
son mental automatism. ‘They leave no re- 
collection, save in rare cases, where a few 
faint traces of memory remain. 

A patient while advising with his physician 
is seized with epileptic vertigo. He recovers 
immediately, but forgets that he paid the fee 
a moment before the attack.* A clerk finds 
himself seated at his desk, his thoughts 
slightly confused, but otherwise without ail- 
ment. He remembers having ordered dinner 
at a restaurant, but from that moment for- 
ward he has no recollection of anything. He 
goes back to the restaurant, and there learns 
that he has eaten dinner and paid the bill, 
and that he left for his office without appear- 
ing to beill. In this instance memory was 
in abeyance for about three quarters of an 
hour. 
a shop, falls to the floor, rises again, and 
runs away leaving behind his hat and note- 
book. ‘‘I was found,” said he ‘‘ a quarter of 
.a mile away; I inquired for my hat in all the 
shops, but I was unconscious of what I was 
doing, aad did not come to myself again till 
ten minutes later, when I reached the rail- 
road.” Trousseau relates the case of a 
magistrate who, while attending a meeting of 
a learned society in the Hotel de Ville, Paris, 
went out bare-headed, walked as far as the 
Quai, and returned to his place to join in the 
discussions, without any recollection of what 
he had done. 

Oftentimes the patient keeps on perform- 
ing, during the period of automatism the 


acts in which he may have been engaged at, 


the moment of the attack, or he comments 
upon something he may have been reading. 
Instances of this were given in the preceding 
chapter. Nothing is more common than un- 
availing attempts at suicide, but when the fit 
of epileptic vertigo has passed there is no recol- 
lection of them whatever. The same ts true 
with regard to criminal attempts. A shoe- 
maker seized with epileptic mania on his wed- 
ding day, killed his father-in-law by stabbing 
him with his knife. Coming to his senses a 


* The facts here cited are taken for the most part 
from a memoir by Dr. H. Jackson, published in the 
West Riding Asylum Review, and from an article 
by Falret on the mental state of epileptics, in the 
Archives de Médecine, December, 1860, April and 
October, 1862. 


Another epileptic, seized with a fit in | 


|tion of these occurrences. . . . 
itimes epileptics contrive, after much effort, 
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few days afterward, he had not the faintest 
suspicion of what he had Jone. 

From these examples the reader may get a 
better understanding of the nature of epi- 
leptic amnesia than from any general de- 
scription of it. A certain period of mental 
activity is as though it had never been. The 
epileptic knows of it only from the testi- 
mony of others, or from vague conjectures 
Such is the fact. As for its psychological 
interpretation, there are two possible hy~ 
potheses. 

Either (1) the period of mental automatism 
was unaccompanied by consciousness, and in 
that case the amnesia needs no explanation, for 
as nothing was produced, so nothing can be 
retained or reproduced ; or (2) there was con- 
sciousness, but so faint that amnesia ensues. 
This second hypothesis I believe to be the 
true one in a great many instances. 

In the first place, as a matter simply of rea 
soning, it is difficult to see how very complex 
acts adapted to different ends can be per- 
formed without some measure of conscious- 
ness at least intermittent. Be the force of habit 
as great as you please, it must for all that be 
remembered that it where uniformity of ac- 
tion exists consciousness tends to disappear; 
on the other hand, it tends to manifest itself 
wherever there is diversity of action. 

But reasoning can give only possibilities; 
experience alone is decisive. Now there are 
facts which go to prove the existence of a 
certain measure of consciousness even in the 
exceedingly numerous cases where the epi- 
leptic retains no remembrance of his parox- 
ysm. ‘‘ Some epileptics, on being questioned 
abruptly and in a commanding tone, reply in 
a low and plaintive voice. When the attack 
has passed, they recollect neither what has been 
said to them nor what they have themseives 
answered. . . . Acchild, forced during 
an at tack to inhale ether or ammonia, the 
odor of which was to it unbearable, would 
angrily cry out, ‘goaway, go away!’ When 
the fit was over, the patient had no recollec- 
Some- 


to recall sundry occurrences that took 
place during the paroxysms, particularly those 
of the last few moments of the seizure. 
. . .  Inthat case they are in a situa- 
tion comparable to that of one awakening 
out of a distressing dream. At first the main 
circumstances of the attack escape them, and 
they disclaim all knowledge of the acts im- 
puted to them; but little by little they recall 
sundry details which at first they seemed to 
have forgotten,’’* 

If in these cases circumstances go to prove 
that consciousness existed, it is not rash te 
assert its existence in many other cases. §X§ 
I do not mean to assert that this holds foraig 
cases. The magistrate mentioned above a& 
rected his steps with sufficient discretion tg 


*Trousseau, “ Legons Cliniques.’ Vol. ITL.; p. 114. 
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avoid obstacles vehicles and passers-by, and 
this indicates a certain consciousness ; but in 
a similar case nentioned by Hughlings Jack- 
son, the patient was thrown down by an om- 
nibus, and on another occasion came near 
falling into the Thames. aie 

How then are we to explain amnesia in 
cases where consciousness exists? By the 
extreme feebleness of the states of conscious- 
ness. There are only two means of giving 
fixity to a state of consciousness, viz.: inten- 
sity and repetition. The latter is reducible to 
the former, for repetition is a sum of lesser 
intensities. Here there is neither intensity 
nor repetition. The mental disturbance which 
follows the paroxysm is very well defined by 
Jackson when he calls it ‘‘an epileptic 
dream.” One of his patients, nineteen years of 
age, and a person very unlikely to dogmatize 
on the subject, of his cwn accord hit upon 
the same expression. ‘‘ Last time he had a fit 
and went to bed, ana when in bed said, 
‘Wait a bit, Bill, I am coming.’ He went 
down stairs; he unbolted the doors, and went 
out in his night-shirt. He came to himself 
. just as he was stepping on the cold stones, 
and then his father touched him. He said 
he had hadadream. ‘It’s allright, 7 have 
had a dream!” 

In order to proceed from the known to the 
unknown, let us compare the mental state of 
epileptics with that of a dreamer. Dreams 
of which all recollection disappears instantly, 
are very common. We awake in the night 
out of a dream; the recollection of the inter- 
rupted dream is very clear; next morning not 
a trace remains. Who is there who kas not 
tried over and over, in vain, to recall gome 
dream of the previous night, of which he re- 
members nothing, except that he has had a 
dream ? 

The explanation is simple. The states of 
consciousness that make up a dream are ex- 
tremely faint. They appear to be strong, 
not because they really are so, but because 
there is no strong state of consciousness to 
force them into the background. So soon as 
the waking state begins again everything re- 
sumes its own place. Images fade away in 
the presence of sense perceptions, these in 
the presence of a state of fixed attention, and 
this in the presence of a fixedidea. In short, 
consciousness during dreams has a minimum 
intensity. 

Hence the difficulty is to explain why, dur- 
ing the period following an epileptic seizure, 
consciousness falls toa minimum. Neither 
physiology nor psychology can explain it, 
for neither science knows anything about 
the conditions of the genesis of consciousness. 
The problem is the more embarrassing be- 
cause amnesia attaches to the delirium of ep- 
ilepsy and to that delirium only, as we see in 
the case of those who are both epileptics and 
victims of alcoholism. <A patient is seized 
with an epileptic fit during the day; he 
smashes everything within reach, and is vio- 
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lent in every way. After a brief period of 
quiet, he falls during the night into alcoholic 
delirium, which is characterized by frightful 
visions. Next day, coming to himself, he 
distinctly recollects the delirium of the night 
before, but has no remembrance of the de- 
lirium of the preceding day. 

There is still another difficulty. If the 
amnesia is due to the weakness of the pri- 
mary states of consciousness, how comes it 
that these faint states of consciousness deter- 
mine the patient to acts? According toe 
Hughlings Jackson, ‘‘mental automatism re- 
sults from over action of low nervous centers, 
because the highest or controlling centers 
have been put out of use.” We have here 
only an illustration of a well-known physio- 
logical law, viz., that the excito-motor power 
of the reflex centers increases when their 
connection with the superior centers is 
broken.* 

Let us consider only the psychological 
problem: a solution of that is possible. If 
we insist on making consciousness a ‘‘ force’’ 
self-existent and self-acting, everything be- 
comes obscure. But if we hold, as was ex- 
plained in the preceding chapter, that con- 
sciousness is a concomitant of a nervous 
state, and that this nervous state is the fun- 
damental element, all becomes clear. At 
least it is no contradiction to say that a ner- 
vous state sufficient to determine certain acts 
is insufficient to awaken consciousness. To 
produce a movement and to produce a state 
of consciousness are two distinct and inde- 
pendent facts; the conditions of the one are 
not those of the other. 

In conclusion, we may note that the in- 
evitable consequence of repeated epileptie 
seizures, especially those of epileptic vertigo, 
is a progressive weakening of memory in its 
entirety. We shall later study this form of 
amnesia. 

We new pass to cases of temporary amne- 
sia of a destructive character. In the ex- 
amples already cited, the capital accumulated 
down to the moment of the seizure is notim- 
paired; the only effect is that something that 
was in the consciousness does not remain in 
the memory. In the examples which follow, 
a part of the capital is lost. Such cases 
make most impression on the imagination, 
Possibly some day, as physiology and psychol- 
ogy advance, they will from these cases 
teach us much regarding the nature of mem- 
ory; just now these facts are not the most 
instructive—at least, in my estimation, what- 
ever they may disclose to others. 

These cases differ widely from one anoth- 


er. Sometimes the suspension of memory 


*‘* A highly important character of epileptic 
mania.” says Falret, doc. cit.,‘‘ is the absolute like- 
ness of allthe attacks in the same patient, not only 
their likeness asa whole, but in every detail. The 
same patient expresses the same thoughts, utters the 
same words, performs the same acts. There is a sure 
prising uniformity in all the paroxysms. 
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begins at the onset of the disease, covering 
events that happen thereafter; again, it covers 
the events occurring just previous to the 
‘seizure; generally it extends in both direc- 
‘tions, both to the time before and the time 
after the attack. Sometimes memory re- 
turns spontaneously, suddenly; sometimes 
slowly and with some little assistance; some- 
times the loss of memory is total and the 
patient has to learn everything over again. 
We will present instances of all these differ- 
ent phases. 

‘A young woman, wedded to a man she 
loved passionately, was seized in child-bed 
with a long syncope, at the termination of 
which it was found that she had lost all mem- 
ory of the time after and including her mar- 
riage. All the rest of her life down to that 
moment she remembered quite distinctly. At 
first she repelled her husband and her child, 
when presented to her. She never was able 
to regain the memory of that period of her 
life, nor of the events belonging to it. Her 
relatives and friends succeeded, by reasoning 
with her and by the force of their testimony, 
in persuading her that she had been married, 
and was a mother. She credited them, pre- 
ferring to believe that she had lost the mem- 
ory of a year, rather than to hold them all to 
be impostors. But her own convictions, her 
own inmost consciousness had no part in 
this. She saw before her her husband and 
her infant, but could not imagine by what 
magic she had won the one or given birth to 
the other.”’* 

Here we see an instance of incurable am- 
nesia, extending only backward in time. As 
for its psychological explanation, that is to 
be found in the destruction of the residua 
and the impossibility of their reproduction. 
In the following case, reported by Laycock, 
the amnesia extends forward only, and hence 
isto be attributed only to the fact that the states 
of consciousness cannot be registered and 
preserved. The engineer of a steamship had 
a fall upon his back, striking the back of his 
head against some hard object. For a while 
he lay unconscious. Coming to himself, he 
soon regained perfect physical health; he 
retained recollection of all the years pre- 
ceding the accident, but from that moment 
forward memory no longer existed, even 
concerning facts strictly personal. On 
reaching the hospital he could not say 
whether he had come afoot, in a carriage 
or by railroad. On leaving the dinner 
table he forgot that he had taken that 
meal; he had no idea what hour, or day, or 
weekit might be. He woul strive to reflect 
so as to answer questions, but in vain. His 
speech was slow, but his language was cor- 
rect. He says what he intends to say, and 
he reads correctly. This infirmity of mem- 


*’ Lettre de Charles Villiers 4 G. Cuvier.” (Paris? 
Lenormant, 1802). 
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ory gave way before suitable medical treat- 
ment.* 

As a general rule, in cases of temporary 
amnesia, due to concussion of the brain, a 
retroactive effect is produced. The patient, 
on returning to consciousness, is found not 
only to have lost the recollection of the acci- 
dent and the period succeeding it, but also to 
have forgotten a longer or shorter period 
prior to it. Many instances might be quoted 
in confirmation of this; I will cite only one, 
mentioned by Carpenter. + 

A Mr. H. “‘ was driving his wife and child 
ina phaéton, when the horse took fright and 
ran away; and, all attempts to pull him in 
being unsuccessful, the phaéton was at last 
violently dashed against a wall, and Mr. H. 
was thrown out, sustaining a severe concus- 
sion of the brain. On recovering, he found 
that he had forgotten the zmmediate antece- 
dents of the accident; the last thing he remem- 
bered being that he had met an acquaintance 
on the road, about two miles from the scene 
of it. Of the efforts he had made and the 
terror of his wife and child he has not to this 
day any recollection whatever.” 

We next give some cases of amnesia of a 
far more serious character, some of them ne- 
cessitating a complete re-education: I take 
them from the English magazine, ‘‘ Brain.” 

The first observation, reported by Dr. 
Mortimer Granville, was made in the case of 
a hysterical woman twenty-six years of age, 
who, after over-exerting herself, was seized 
with a violent fit, accompanied with total loss 
of consciousness. ‘‘ When consciousness be- 
gan to return, the latest sane ideas formed 
previous to the illness mingled curiously with 
the new impressions received, as in the case 
of a person awakening slowly from a dream. 
When propped up with pillows in bed near 
the window, so that persons in the street 
could be seen, the patient described the mov- 
ing objects as ‘trees walking’; and when 
asked where she saw these things, she in- 
variably replied, ‘in the other Gospel.’ In 
short, her mental state was one in which the 
real and ideal were not separable. Her re- 
collections on recovery, and for some time 
afterward, were indistinct, and, in regard to 
a large class of common topics which must 
have formed the staple material of thought 
up to the period of the attack, memory was 
blank. Special subjects of thought imme- 
diately anterior to the malady seemed to have 
saturated the mind so completely that the 
early impressions received after recovery com- 
menced were imbued with them, while the 
cerebral record of penultimate brain-work in 
the life before the morbid state, was, as it 
were, obliterated. For example, although 
this young woman had supported herself by 
daily duty as a governess she had no recol- 
lection of so simple a matter as the use of a 


* Laycock, on ‘* Certain Disorders and Defects of 
Memory.” Page 12. 
+t Op. Cit., p. 450. 
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writing implement. When a pen or pencil 
was placed in her hand, as it might be thrust 
between the fingers of a child, the act of 
grasping it was not excited, even reflexly; the 
touch or sight of the instrument awoke no 
association of ideas. The most perfect de- 
struction of brain-tissue could not more com- 
pletely have effaced the constructive effect of 
education and habit on the cerebral elements. 
This state lasted some weeks.”* Memory of 
what had been forgotten was recovered slow- 
ly, painfully, though there was no necessity 
for so complete a re-education as in the next 
case. 

The second observation, which we owe to 
Professor Sharpey, furnishes one of the most 
curious instances of re-education ever re- 
corded. I take from his long article only the 
psychological details. Here, too, the subject 
was a woman twenty-four years of age, and 
of delicate constitution, who for some six 
weeks suffered from an irresistible tendency 
to fall asleep. This condition grew more 
pronounced from day to day. About June 
Io it was impossible to awaken her. She 
continued thus for two months. She was fed 
with a spoon, and swallowed the food: when 
she had had enough, she closed her teeth and 
turned her mouth away. She appeared to 
distinguish flavors, for she steadily refused 
certain kinds of food. At long intervals she 
had brief moments of waking. She answered 
no questions and recognized nobody, save 
once when she recognized ‘‘an old acquaint- 
ance, whom she had not seen for more than 
twelve months. She looked steadfastly in 
this person’s face for a few seconds, appar- 
ently occupied in trying to remember his 
name, which at length she found out and re- 
peated again and again, at the same time 
taking him by the hand as if overjoyed to 
see him. She then again fell into her slum- 
ber.”” Toward the end of August she re- 
turned little by little to her normal state. 

Here began the work of re-educating her. 
‘On her recovery from the torpor, she ap- 
peared to have forgotten nearly all her pre- 
vious knowledge; everything seemed new to 
her, and she did not recognize a single indi- 
vidual—not even her nearest relatives. In 
her behavior she was restless and inattentive, 
but very lively and cheerful; she was de- 
lighted with everything she saw or heard, and 
altogether resembled a child more than a 
grown person. 

‘In a short time she became more sedate, 
and her attention could be longer fixed on 
one object. Her memory, too, so entirely 
lost, as far.as regarded previous knowledge, 
was soon found to be most acute and reten- 
tive with respect to everything she saw or 
heard subsequently to her disorder, and she 
has by this time recovered many of her former 
acquirements, some with greater, others with 
less facility. With regard to these, it is re- 


*‘* Brain,”’ Oct. 1879, p. 317, 8eQq- 
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markable that though the process followed im 
regaining many of them apparently consisted! 
in recalling them to mind with the assistance 
of her neighbors rather than in studying 
them anew, yet even now she does not appeat 
to be in the smallest degree conscious of 
having possessed them before. 

‘“At first it was scarcely possible to engage: 
her in conversation; in place of answering 2: 
question, she repeated it aloud in the same 
words in which it was put, and even long 
after she came to answer questions she con- 
stantly repeated them once over before giving 
her reply. At first she had very few words, 
but she soon acquired a great many, and 
often strangely misapplied them. She did 
this, however, for the most part in particular 
ways; she often, for instance, made one 
word answer for all others which were in any 
way allied to it. Thus, in place of ‘tea,’ 
she would ask for ‘ juice,’ and this word she 
long used for liquids. For a long time, also, 
in expressing the aualities of objects, she in- 
variably, where it was possibile, used the 
words denoting the very opposite of what she 
intended, and thus she would say ‘ white’ in 
place of ‘ black,’ ‘hot’ for ‘cold,’ etc. She 
would often, also, talk of her arm when she 
meant her leg, her eye when she meant her 
tooth, etc. She now generally uses her 
words with propriety, although she is some- 
times apt to change her terminations or com- 
pose new ones of her own. 

““ She has as yet recognized no person, not 
even her nearest connections ; that is to say, 
she has no recollection of having seen or 
known them previous to her illness, though 
she is aware of having seen them since, and 
calls them either by their right names or by 
those of her own giving, but she knows them 
only as new acquaintances, and has no idea of 
what relations they sustain to herself. She 
has not seen above a dozen people since her 
illness, and she looks on these as all that she 
has ever known. 

““Among other acquirements, she has re- 
covered that of reading; but it was requisite 
to begin with the alphabet, as she at first did 
not know a single letter. She afterward 
learned to form syllables and small words, 
and now she reads tolerably well, and has 
shown herself much interested in several 
stories previously unknown to her, which she 
has read since her recovery. The re-acquisi- 
tion of her reading was eventually facilitated 
by singing the words of familiar songs from 
the printed page, while she played on the 
piano. Inlearning to write she began with the 
most elementary lessons, but made much more 
rapid progress than a person who had never 
before been taught. Very soon after the 
torpor left her she could sing many of her old 
songs, and play on the pianoforte with little 
or no assistance, and she has since continued 
to practice her music, which now affords her 
great pleasure and amusement. In ‘singing, 
she at first generally required to be helped 
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to the first two or three words of a line, and 
‘made out the rest apparently from memory. 
She can play from the music book several 
tunes.which she had never seen before; and 
cher friends are inclined tothink that she now 
plays and sings fully as well, if not better, 
than she did previously to her illness She 
learned backgammon, which she formerly 
knew, and several games at cards, with very 
little trouble; and she can now knit worsted, 
and do several other sorts of work; but with 
regard to all these acquirements, as already 
mentioned, it is remarkable that she appears 
not to have the slightest remembrance of 
having possessed them before, although it is 
plain that the process of recovery has been 
greatly aided by previous knowledge, which, 
however, she seems unconscious of having 
ever acquired. When asked how she had 
Jearned to play the notes of music, froma 
‘book, she replied that she could not tell, and 
only wondered why her questioner could not 
do the same. 

‘* She has once or twice had dreams, which 
she afterward related to her friends, and she 
seemed quite aware of the difference betwixt 
a dream and a reality; indeed, from several 
casual remarks which she makes of her own 
accord, it would appear that she possesses 
many general ideas of a more or less complex 
mature, which she has had no opportunity of 
acquiring since her recovery.”’* 

So far as we may judge from Dr. Sharpey’s 
narrative this re-education did not take more 
than three months; nor is that an unexampled 
circumstance. ‘‘A clergyman, of rare talent 
and energy, of sound education, was thrown 
from his carriage and received a violent con- 
-cussion of the brain. For several days he 
remained utterly unconscious, and when re- 
-stored his intellect was observed to be in a 
state similar to that of a naturally intelligent 
child. Although in middle life, he commenced 
his English and classical studies under 
tutors, and was progressing satisfactorily, 
when, after several months’ successful study, 
his memory gradually returned, and his mind 
resumed all its wonted vigor and its former 
wealth and polish of culture.” + 

‘* A gentleman about thirty years of age, 
of learning and acquirements, at the termi- 
nation of a severe illness, was found to have 
lost the recollection of everything, even the 
names of the most common objects. His 
health being restored, he began to re-acquire 
knowledge like achild. After learning the 
names of objects, he was taught to read, and, 
after this, began to learn Latin. He made 
considerable progress, when, one day, in 
reading his lesson with his brother, who was 
his teacher, he suddenly stopped and put his 
hand to his head. Being asked why he did 
so, he replied, ‘I feel a peculiar sensation in 
my head; and now it appears to me that I 


* ‘* Brain,” April, 1879. 
+ Forbes Winslow, of. czt., p. 317- 
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knew all this before.’ From that time he 
rapidly recovered his faculties.”’* 

I hold it sufficient, for the present, to lay 
these facts before the reader. The remarks 
they suggest will find more suitable place 
elsewhere. I shall conclude with a case little 
known, which marks the natural transition to 
intermittent amnesia. We shall, in fact, see 
gradually formed a provisional memory, and 
this again suddenly disappearing before the 
original memory. 

A young woman, robust and healthy, acci- 
dentally fell into a river and was nearly 
drowned. She was insensible for six hours 
and then returned to consciousness. Ten 
days afterward she fell into a profound stu- 
por which lasted four hours. On opening 
her eyes she no longer recognized any one, 
and she was deprived of hearing and speech, 
taste andsmell. She retained only sight and 
touch, and these senses were of extreme 
sensibility. Ignorant of everything, and un- 
able to stir, she was like an animal deprived 
of its brain. She had a good appetite, but 
she had to be fed; she ate all sorts of food 
indifferently, swallowing it in purely auto- 
matic fashion. Indeed, so strictly automatic 
was her whole activity that for days her only 
occupation consisted in unraveling, picking 
or clipping into minute pieces everything that 
come to her hand, as flowers, paper, clothing, 
etc., and then arranging the scraps to form 
certain rude patterns. Later her friends 
supplied the materiais for making patchwork, 
and after a few preparatory lessons she took 
up the needle and worked incessantly from 
morning till night, making no distinction be- 
tween Sunday and week-day, and even unable 
to perceive the difference. She retained no 
recollection of events from one day to another, 
and each morning she began a new task. 
Still, like an infant, she was beginning to 
register a few thoughts and to acquire some 
experience. She was next put at work of a 
little higher character, wersted work. She 
seemed to take great pleasure in gazing at 
the patterns with their flowers and their har- 
mony of colors; but each day she would com- 
mence a new piece, forgetting that of the day 
before, unless it was set before her. 

The thoughts derived from her former ex- 
perience that seemed to be first reawakened, 
were connected with two matters that had 
made a strong impression upon her, namely, 
the fallinto the river and a love affair. When 
a landscape was shown her containing a river 
or a view of a troubled sea, she became 
greatly agitated, and forthwith would have 
an attack of spasmodic rigidity accompanied 
by insensibility. So great was the fright 
given her by the sight of water, especially 
water in motion, that pouring water from 
one vessel! into another was enough to make 
her tremble. It was observed that when 
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she washed her hands, she simply dipped 
them in the water, as gently as possible. 

From the beginning of her malady the 
visits of a young man to whom she was at- 
tached gave her evident pleasure, even while 
she was insensible to everything else. He 
came regularly every evening, and she always 
looked for his arrival. At atime when she 
could not recall any occurrence an hour after 
it had happened, she used to look anxiously 
for the door to open at the accustomed hour, 
and if he did not come, she would be ill- 
humored the rest of the evening. On being 
taken into the country, she became low- 
spirited, irritable, and her paroxysms were 
frequent. But while the young man remained 
near her, her intellectual faculties and her 
memory were visibly improved. 

This return of her faculties was going on 
gradually all the time. One day seeing her 
mother much grieved, she suddenly exclaim- 
ed, after a moment’s hesitation, ‘‘ What is the 
matter?’ From that moment forth she be- 
gan to articulate a few words, though she 
called neither persons nor things by their 
true names. The pronoun “this,” was her 
favorite word, and she applied it to all sorts 
of objects, animate and inanimate alike. The 
first objects she called by their own names 
were wild flowers, for which she had shown 
a strong liking from her childhood. At this 
period she had as yet no recollection what- 
ever of the places or the persons associated 
with her early years. 

““The mode of recovery of this patient 
was quite as remarkable as anything in her 
history. Her health and bodily strength 
seemed completely reestablished, her vocabu- 
lary was being extended, and her mental ca- 
pacity was improving, when she became 
aware that her lover was paying attention to 
another woman. This idea immediately and 
very naturally excited the emotion of jeal- 
ousy; which, if we analyze it, will appear to 
be nothing else than a painful feeling con- 
nected with the idea of the faithlessness of 
the object beloved. On one occasion this 
feeling was so strongly excited that she fell 
down in a fit of insensibility, which resem- 
bled her first attack in duration and severity. 
This, however, proved sanatory. When the 
insensibility passed off, she was no longer 
spell-bound. The veil of oblivion was with- 
drawn; and, as if awakening from a sleep of 
twelve months’ duration, she found herself 
surrounded by her grandfather, grandmother, 
and their familiar friends and acquaintances. 
She awoke in the possession of her natural 
faculties and former knowledge, but without 
the slightest remembrance of anything which 
had taken place in the year’s interval from 
the invasion of the first fit up to the present 
time. She spoke, but she heard not; she 
was still deaf, but, being able to read and 
write as formerly, she was no longer cut off 
from association with others. From this 
time she rapidly improved, but for a while 
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continued deaf. She soon perfectly under- 
stood by the motion of her lips what her 
mother said; they conversed with facility and’ 
quickness together, but she did not under- 
stand the language of the lips of a stranger. 
She was completely unaware of the change 
in her lover’s affections, which had taken 
place in her state of ‘second consciousness;’ 
and a painful explanation was necessary. 
This, however, she bore very well; and she 
has since recovered her bodily and mental 
health.”’* 

We shall see further on, when we shall 
have traversed all the facts, what general 
conclusions as to the mechanism of memory 
are to be drawn from its pathology. For the 
moment we shall restrict ourselves to a few 
observations suggested by the foregoing facts. 

In the first place we would remark that the 
cases just cited, though classed by physicians 
under the general head of total amnesia, in 
reality belong, from the psycological point of 
view, to two different morbid types. 

The first type (represented by the cases 
observed by Villiers, Laycock, Mortimer 
Granville, etc.) is by far the more frequent. 
We have given only a few examples, So as 
not to weary the reader with monotonous and 
unprofitable repetition. What characterizes. 
this type, psychologically, is the fact that 
here the amnesia attaches only to the least 
automatic and least organized forms of the 
memory. In cases belonging to this morbid: 
group neither the habits nor skill in any 
handicraft, as sewing or embroidery, nor the 
power of reading or writing, or speaking one’s. 
own or other languages, disappears; in short, 
memory in its organized or semi-organized 
form, remains intact. The destruction of 
memory in these cases affects only its highest 
and most instable forms, those personal in 
character and which, being accompanied by 
consciousness and localization in time, con- 
stitute that which in the preceding chapter 
we called psychic memory proper. It is fur- 
ther to be remarked that the amnesia covers 
the most recent events—extending backward 
from the present over a period of variable 
duration.+| This may at first cause surprise, 
for our latest recollections would seem to be 
the most vivid, the strongest. But, in fact, 
this result is perfectly natural, the stability 
of a remembrance being in a direct ratio to 
its degree of organization. But I will not 
dwell upon this point, which will be con- 
sidered at length elsewhere. 

The physiological reason of amnesia in 
this group is purely hypothetical, and it prob- 
ably is different in different cases. First (as 
we see especially in Laycock’s observation) 


* Dunn, in the ‘* Lancet,’ 1845. 
op. cit. p. 460, ef seg. 

+ I must, however, mention a case reported by 
Brown-Séquard, where a patient, in consequence of 
an attack of apoplexy, lost recollection of five years 
of his life. ‘hese five years, which included the 
time of his marriage, ¢wded just six months before 
the date of his attack. 
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the power of segistering new experiencés is 
temporarily suspended ; states of conscious- 
ness disappear as quickly as they appear, 
leaving no trace. But what becomes of the 
recollections registered previously for weeks, 
and months and years? They persisted, they 
were preserved and were recalled formerly ; 
they seemed to be a lasting acquisition, yet 
in their place is nowa void. This the pa- 
tient fills by device and indirectly from the 
testimony of others and from his own reflec- 
tions, thus more or less satisfactorily con- 
necting his present with what remains to him 
of his past. It does not appear from the 
observations made that he ever fills this void 
by a direct reminiscence. Hence two suppo- 
sitions are ecually warranted; viz., that either 
the registration of the prior states has been 
effaced ; or that the retention of the anterior 
states persisting, their aptitude for being re- 
vived by associations with the present is de- 
stroyed. We are not in a position to decide 
between these two hypotheses. 

The other, and less frequent morbid type 
is represented in the cases reported by 
Sharpey and Winslow (that observed by 
Dunn marks a transition to intermittent am- 
nesia). Here the work of destruction is 
complete: memory in all its forms—organ- 
ized, semi organized, and conscious—is done 
away. There is complete amnesia. As we 
have seen, the authors who have described it 
compare the patient to an infant and his mind 
toa tabula vasa. These expressions, how- 
ever, are not to be taken in the strict sense. 
The cases of re-education which we have 
cited show that though all prior experience is 
made null, there yet remain in the brain 
some few latent aptitudes. The extreme 
rapidity of the new education, especially in 
its later stages, were othe1wise inexplicable. 
Facts tend to prove beyond question that 
this recovery of aptitudes, which seems the 
work of artifice, is above all the work of na- 
ture. The memory returns because the atro- 
phied nerve elements are in time succeeded 
by other nerve elements possessing the same 
properties, whether original or acquired, as 
those they succeed. This is another proof 
of the relation which subsists between mem- 
ory and nutrition. 

Finally—for all cases of amnesia cannot 
be reduced to one formula—in cases where 
the loss and the recovery of memory are sud- 
den we readily perceive the analogues of 
those phenomena of arrest of function or 
“inhibition,” now closely studied by phy- 
siologists, but of which very little is known. 
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The study of periodical amnesia is far 
better calculated to throw light upon the 
nature of the Ego and the conditions of ex- 
istence of the conscious personality, than to 
exhibit the mechanism of memory under a 
new aspect. It forms an interesting portion 
of a work that has never yet been written in 
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full and whose title might be ‘‘ Diseases and 
Aberrations of Personality.” It will be 
difficult for us to avoid touching upon this 
subject every moment, but I shall endeavor 
to say of it only what is indispensable for 
clearness of exposition. 

I shall be sparing of illustrative facts, for 
they are sufficiently known. The study of 
so-called cases of ‘‘ double consciousness,” 
is quite in the fashion. Dr. Azam’s detailed 
and instructive study, in particular, has given 
the general reader a clearer idea of what is 
meant by periodic amnesia, than could be got 
from any definition. I shall, therefore, con- 
tent myself with a review of the principal 
cases, proceeding from the most perfect phase 
of periodic amnesia to its most elementary 
forms. 

1. The clearest, most unquestionable and 
most perfect case of periodic amnesia on 
record is that given by Macnish in his ‘‘ Phi- 
losophy of Sleep,” and which has since been 
ofttimes quoted: A young American woman, 
on awaking from a protracted sleep, lost 
memory of all she had before learned. ‘‘ Her 
memory was capacious and well stored with 
a copious stock of ideas. Unexpectedly, 
and without any forewarning, she fell into a 
profound sleep, which continued several 
hours beyond the ordinary term. On waking, 
she was discovered to have lost every trace of 
acquired knowledge. Her memory was éa- 
bula rasa—all vestiges, both of words and 
things, were obliterated and gone. It was 
found necessary for her to learn everything 
again. She even acquired, by new efforts, 
the art of spelling, reading, writing and cal- 
culating, and gradually became acquainted 
with the persons and objects around, like a 
being for the first time brought into the 
world. In these exercises she made con- 
siderable prceficiency. But, after a few 
months, another fit of somnolency invaded 
her. On rousing from it, she found herself 
restored to the state she was in before the 
first paroxysm; but was wholly ignorant of 
every event and occurrence that had befallen 
her afterward. The former condition of her 
existence she now calls the old state, and the 
latter the new state; and she is as uncon- 
scious of her double character as two distinct 
persons are of their respective natures. For 
example, in her old state she possesses all 
the original knowledge, in her new state only 
what she acquired since. In the old state 
she possesses fine powers of penmanship, 
while in the new she writes a poor, awkward 
hand, having not had time or means to be- 
come an expert.”* 

Dismissing for the moment all that relates 
to the alternation of the two personalities, we 
see that there have been formed here two 
perfect memories entirely independent of 
each other. It is not alone the memory of 
personal facts, the fully conscious memory, 
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that is cut into two parts which never re 
unite, and which have no cognizance of each 
other: the same lot befalls the semi-organic, 
semi-censcious memory which serves us in 
speaking, in reading, and in writing. We 
are not informed whether this disscission of 
memory extended also to its purely organic 
forms, the habits,—whether the patient for 
instance had to learn anew how to use the 
hands for every-day offices, as in eating, put- 
ting on clothes, and the like. But even 
though we suppose this group to have re- 
mained intact, the separation into two distinct 
and independent groups is so complete as to 
satisfy the most exacting observer. 

Dr. Azam recounts a case resembling this, 
but far less clearly defined. The normal 
memory disappears, and reappears periodi- 
cally. In the interval no new memory is 
formed, but the patient retains a beggarly 
remnant of his old memory: such at least is 
the inference to be drawn from the record of 
an observation whose psychological details 
are not always very accurate.* The case was 
that of a youth who, having been subject to 
chorea, lost all memory of the past, forgot 
all that he had ever been taught, could no 
longer read, nor write, nor count, and recog- 
nized none of the persons around him except 
his father, his mother, and the nun who at- 
tended him. Yet while the amnesia lasted— 
and usually its term was a month—the young 
man could ride on horseback, drive a car- 
riage, lead his accustomed life, and say his 
prayers very regularly at the proper times. 
Memory usually came back suddenly. So 
far as we may judge, there was in this case a 
periodic suspension of the memory in its in- 
stable and semi-stable—or conscious and 
semi-conscious—forms (consciousness being 
as arule in ratio inverse to stability). But 
whatever had to do with organized mem- 
ory remained intact: the lowermost strata of 
memory stood firm. I will not, however, 
dwell upon acase which has not been re- 
ported with sufficient details to warrant a 
psychological interpretation. 

I1.—A second and less complete, but more 
frequent form of periodic amnesia is that so in- 
terestingly described by Dr, Azam, in the 
case of Félida X., and of which Dr. Dufay 
found the analogue in the case of one cf his 
patients. These cases are so well known, 
and the original narratives so accessible, that 
a brief summary of them will suffice here. 

_ A woman subject to hysteria was in 1856 
attacked by a singular disease in consequence 
of which she thereafter led a two-fold life, 
passing alternately from one to another of 
two states, designated by Dr. Azam, as the 
“first” and the ‘‘second” state. In her 
normal (‘‘first’’) state, she was grave, seri- 


* ‘Revue Scientifique,’ 22 Dec., 1877. For in- 
stance, it is there said that during one of the attacks 
the patient ‘could converse intelligently and with 
annimation, though he had not recovered his mem- 
ory,” (?) 
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ous, reserved, industrious. Suddenly she 
would fall asleep, lose consciousness, and on 
returning to herself, she was found to be in 
the second state. Her character is now al- 
tered. She is gay, talkative, imaginative, 
coquettish. ‘‘She remembers perfectly all 
that occurred in other like states before, as 
well as what occurred in her normal state.” 
Then after a longer or shorter period she 
again falls into a stupor. On coming out of 
this she resumes her first state. But now she 
has forgotten all that occurred in her second 
state, remembering only the occurrences of 
her prior normal states. I may add that as 
she grows older the periods of the normal 
state became shorter and shorter, and farther 
apart, and the transition from one state to 
the other now takes place instantaneously, 
whereas before it used to take ten minutes. 

Such are the main features of this case. 
So far as it concerns our particular inquiry, 
it may be summed up ina few words. The 
patient passes alternately from one state 'to 
the other; in the one, she possesses all her 
memory; in the other, she has but a partial 
memory covering all states of the same kind. 

The case observed by Dr. Dufay, at Blois, 
is very like this. During the period answer- 
ing to Félida’s ‘‘ second state,” Dr. Dufay’s 
patient ‘‘recollects the most trifling occur- 
rence of her normal or of her somnabulistic 
state.”’ There is also the same alternation of 
character, and in her period of perfect mem- 
ory she speaks of her normal state as the 
“état béte”’—the ‘‘ brute state’ 

It is important to observ kw, in this 
form of periodic amnesia, o¢ ,ortion of the 
memory is never affected bre persists through 
both states. ‘‘In both states,” says Dr. 
Azam, ‘‘the patient can read, write, count, 
and use the scissors or the needle as well as 
ever she could.”” There is not, as there was 
in the case cited by Macnish, a perfect scis- 
sion between the two states: the semi-conscious 
states of memory are equally active in both. 

III.—To complete our exposition of the dif- 
ferent modes of periodic amnesia we will de- 
scribe certain cases which present only some of 
its elements; they are seen in somnambulism, 
whether natural or induced. As a rule, 
somnambulists,on coming to themselves, have 
no recollection of what they said or did, but 
each crisis brings back the recollection of the 
preceding crisis. There are exceptions to 
this law, but they are rare. Macario’s narra- 
tive has often been cited, of a girl who hay- 
ing been violated during a fit of somnambu- 
lism, had no cognizance of the fact on awak- 
ening, but who in her next somnambulistic 
state made it known to her mother. Dr, 
Mesnet witnessed a patient’s attempt at sui- 
cide made with a good deal of judgment 
during two consecutive fits of somnambulism. 
A young maid servant every evening for 
three months thought she was a bishop, act- 
ing and speaking in that character; and Ham- 
ilton speaks of a poor apprentice whe as soon 
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as he fell asieep believed himself to be the | 


father of a family, wealthy, a senator: every 
night he would recount his story in due order, 
in a loud voice, and if any one asked him 
about his apprenticeship, he would say that 
he was no apprentice. But it is useless to 
multiply examples; they exist in abundance, 
and they all show that side by side with the 
normal memory there is formed, during 
paroxysms, a partial, temporary, parasitic 
memory. 

In summing up the general characters of 
periodic amnesia as exhibited in the phenom- 
ena, we find in the first place the formation 
of two memortes. 

In the perfect form of periodic amnesia (e. 
g-, Macnish’s case) the two memories are mu- 
tually exclusive—the one appearing, the 
other disappears. Each suffices for itself ; 
each has, so to speak, its own outfit. That 
organized memory whereby we are able to 
speak, write, read, is not common to the two 
states, but for each state there is form- 
ed a distinct memory of words, and of 
graphic signs, and of the mode of tracing 
them. 

In the incomplete form (cases reported by 
Azam and Dufay,also in somnambulism) there 
is alternating with the normal memory a par- 
tial memory. The former includes all the 
States of consciousness; the latter only a re- 
stricted group of states which separate them- 
selves from the others, and form in the life of 
the individual a series of fragments linked 
together. But the two memories have a 
common ground in the less stable, less con- 
scious forms of memory, which enter equally 
into both groups. 

The result of this scission of the memory 
is that the individual seems to himself, or at 
least to others, as though he led a two-fold 
life—a natural illusion, for the Ego consists 
(or seems to consist) in the possibility of 
associating with present states—states that 
are recognized, 2. ¢., localized in the past, 
according to processes which we have striven 
lo describe. Here we have two distinct 
centers of association or attraction, each at- 
Yracting one group of facts, and in no wise 
affecting other groups. 

It is evident that this formation of two 
memories, each totally or partially excluding 
the other cannot be a normal fact. It is the 
symptom of a morbid process—the psychic 
expression of a disorder, the nature of which 
remains to be determined. And this leads 
us, much to our regret, to treat in an inci- 
dental way a large question—that of the con- 
ditions of personality. 

First, we must lay aside the idea of an 
Ego regarded as an entity distinct from states 
of consciousness. Such hypothesis is both 
useless and self-contradictory; it is an ex- 

anation worthy only of a psychology in its 
infant state. that takes that to be simple 
which so appears, and which invents instead 
of explaining. I accept the opinion of con- 
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temporary scholars who recognize in the con- 
scious person a something composite, a re« 
sultant of highly complex acts. 

The Ego, as it appears to itself, consists 
of a sum of states of consciousness. There 
is a principal state of consciousness around 
which secondary states are grouped and which 
these tend to supplant, they themselves 
being in turn pressed by other states that are 
hardly states of consciousness at all. The 


| State which acts the principal part. after a 


longer or shorter contest, gives way, being 
displaced by another around which we have 
another similar grouping. The mechanism 
of consciousness may be compared, without 
any metaphor, with that of vision. In the 
latter there is a visual foz¢ which alone gives 
a clear and definite sense perception; round 
about this is a fedd of vision which grows 
less and less clear and definite in proportion 
as it recedes from the center and approaches 
the circumference. Our Ego is at each mo- 
ment—that present that is ever being re- 
newed—in great part re-constituted by mem- 
ory; that is to say, to the present state are 
associated other states which, being thrown 
back into and localized in the past, constitute 
our personauity as it appears at each moment. 
In a word, the Ego may be considered in two 
ways—either in its actually present state, and 
then it is the sum of our actually present 
states of consciousness; or in its continuity 
with the past, and then it is formed by mem- 
ory according to a process we have already 
described. 

From this it might appear as though the 
identity of the Ego rested entirely on mem- 
ory; but that view takes note only of a part 
of the facts. Under the instable compound 
that is each moment forming, breaking up, 
and forming again, there stands something 
that persists, viz., that dim consciousness 
which is the result of all the vital actions 
which constitutes our perception of our own 
bodies, and which has been designated by 
one word—cenesthests. Our apprehension 
of it is so vague that it is difficult to speak of 
it in precise language. It is a state which, 
being perpetually repeated, makes no special 
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habit. But though it is felt neither in itself 
nor in the gradual variations which constitute 
the normal state of the organism, it some- 
times undergoes instantaneous or rapid varia- 
tions which change the personality. All 
alienists teach that the incubation period of 
mental diseases is indicated not by intellect- 
ual disturbance, but by changes in character 
—and character is simply the psychic aspect 
of coenzsthesis. So, too, we know that an 
organic lesion may transform the ccenzs- 
thesis; substituting for the ordinary sense 
of existence a feeling of sadness, distress, 
anxiety, without cause, as the patient sup- 
poses; or again it may inspire feelings of 
gladness, satisfaction, buoyancy, perfect con- 
tentment—deceptive indications of grave 
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disorganization, the most striking illustration 
of which is seen in what has been cailed the 
euphoria of the dying. All these changes 
have a physiological cause; they represent its 
echo in the consciousness; and to say that 
while these variations are felt the normal 
state is not felt, is in effect to affirm that our 
normal life is not a mode of living because it 
is monotonous. This ccenzesthesis which, just 
because it is perpetually repeated, lies below 
the plane of consciousness is the true basis 
of personality. And it is so because, being 
always present, always active, without rest 
or respite, it knows neither sleep nor fainting, 
and endures as long as life itself, of which 
indeed it is but one form. This it is which 
serves as the ground of the conscious Ego 
constituted by memory; it is this which 
makes associations possible and when formed 
maintains them. 

Hence the unity of the Ego is not a mathe- 
matical point, but that of a highly complex 
mechanism. It is a consensus of vital pro- 
cesses coordinated first by the nervous sys- 
tem, the great coordinating agency of che or- 
ganism, and then by the consciousness, whose 
natural form is unity. It isin fact of the 
very nature of psychic states that they can 
coexist only in a very small number, grouped 
round one principal state which alone repre- 
sents consciousness in its fullness. 

Suppose, now, that we could instantly 
change our body and put another in its place 
—skeleton, vessels, viscera, muscles, all new 
except the nervous system, which remains 
the same, with all its past duly registered. 
There is no doubt but that in such case the 
afflux of unwonted life-sensations would pro- 
duce the greatest confusion. Between the 
old coenzesthesis, impressed on the nervous 
system,and the new cceneesthesis acting with 
the intensity of everything new and unwonted, 
there would be irreconcilable opposition. This 
hypothesis is realized to a certain extent in 
morbid cases. Some obscure organic trouble 
occasionally so modifies the coenzesthesis that 
the subject believes himself to be made of 
stone, or butter, or wax, or wood; that he is 
of the opposite sex, or that he isdead. But 
apart from morbid cases, consider what takes 
place at puberty: ‘‘ When certain parts of the 
body that before were inactive assume the 
active state, a complete revolution takes 
place in the organism. A mass of new sen- 
Sations, new desires, new imaginings, more 
or less distinct, new impulses come into the 
consciousness in a relatively brief space of 
time. Little by little they penetrate within 
the circle of the thoughts of longer standing, 
and form an integral part of the Ego. The 
latter becomes a different being: it is trans- 
formed, and the feeling of its self-hood un- 
dergoes a radical metamorphosis. Until 
assimilation is complete, this penetration and 
this dissociation of the primitive Ego can 
hardly be brought about without great com- 
motion of the consciousness and tumultuous 
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disturbance.”* It may be affirmed that 
whenever changes in the coenzesthesis, instead. 
of being insensible or temporary, are rapid 
and permanent, discord arises between the 
two elements that constitute our personality 
in the normal state—the general sense of our 
body (ccenzsthesis) and conscious memory. 
If the new state holds its own, it becomes a 
center round which new associations group 
themselves; thus is formed a new compiex, a 
new Ego. The antagonism between these 
two centers of attraction—the old, which is 
tending to dissolution, and the new, which is 
in process of development—produces different 
results according to circumstances. Some- 
times the original Ego disappears, after en- 
riching the new with its accumulated acqui- 
sitions, that is, with a portion of the associa- 
tions of which it consisted, Again, the two 
Egos alternate, neither supplanting the other. 
Sometimes the original Ego exists no longer 
save in memory, but not being connected 
with any coenzesthesis, it appears to the new 
as something extraneous. + 

‘The object of the foregoing digression was 
to assign logical ground for what had before 
rested on mere assertion; namely, that peri- 
odic amnesia :s only a secondary phenome- 
non; its cause is to be found in a vital dis- 
turbance, the general sense of existence 
(ccenzesthesis) which, properly speaking, is 
simply the sense of the unity of our body, 
passing thrcugh two alternate phases. This 
is the prime cause which produces the form- 
ation of two association-centers, and con- 
sequently of two memories. 

Pursuing our invegtigation further, other 
questions meet us, to which unfortunately we 
can make no reply. 

1. What is the physiological cause of these 
rapid and regular variations of ccenzsthesis? 
Only hypothetical replies have been offered 
(state of the vascular system, inhibitory ac- 
tion, etc.). 

2. Why 1s each form of coenzesthesis con- 
nected with certain forms of association, to 
the exclusion of others? We do not know, 
and can only say that in periodic amnesia 
the retention of impressions remains intact; 
that is to say, the cell modifications and 
dynamic associations remain; the power of 
recalling them is alone affected. The asso- 
ciations have two starting points: one state 
(A) may call out certain groups, but is in- 
capable of awakening other groups; another 


* Griesinger, ‘‘ Traité des Maladies Mentales,”’ p, 
55. et seq. 

+ Thus I explain a case mentioned by Leuret 
(‘‘ Fragments psych. sur la folie,’’ p. 277). An insane 


; woman who spoke of herself as ‘‘:a personne de st07- 


méme’’ (‘*The person of myself”’), had retained a 
very distinct memory of her life down to the begin- 
ning of herinsanity, but she referred that period of 
her life to another person. Of her former Ego noth- 
ing but the recollection remained. Much might be 
said of such confusion of personality, but the discus- 
sion would take us beyond the subject we are treat» 
ing. 
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state (B) does the reverse. Some groups 
enter equally into both complexes (incom- 
plete scission). 


Tn short, two physiological states, by their 
alternation, determine two cceneestheses, and 
these determine two forms of association, 
and consequently, two memories. 


To complete our observations on this sub- 
ject, it is well to refer briefly to the natural 
connection established, in spite of interrup- 
tions, sometimes of considerable dura- 
tion, between periods of the same kind, and 
particularly between different fits of somnam- 
bulism. This fact, interesting as it is on 
several accounis, can be considered here only 
so far as it exhibits a periodical and regular 
return of the same recollections. Abnormal 
as it may at first appear, it is entirely logical 
and in full agreement with our conception of 
the Ego. For if the Ego at each instant is 
but the sum of the actual states of conscious- 
ness and of the vital processes in which con- 
sciousness has its root, it follows that every 
time that this physiological and psychological 
complex shall be constituted, the Ego will be 
the same and the same associations will be 
called up. In each attack a special physio- 
logical state is produced; the senses are 
closed to nearly all external excitations, and 
consequently many associations can no longer 
be awakened. There is a simplification of 
the mental life: it is reduced almost to a me- 
chanical condition. These states, by their 
very simplicity very closely resemble one an- 
other, and differ totally from the waking 
state. It is, therefore, natural that the same 
conditions should produce the same effects, 
that the same elements should give rise to 
the same combinations, and that the same 
associations should be awakened to the ex- 
clusion of others. They find in the patho- 
logics] state their conditions of existence, 
which in the normal state either are wanting, 
or are in antagonism with many other condi- 
tions. 

In the state of health and in the waking 
state the phenomena of consciousness are so 
varied, so numerous, that the same combina- 
tion has little chance of being awakened 
many times in succession, though in certain 
abnormal cases this is seen to occur, under 
the action of unknown causes. A clergy- 
man, says Dr. Reynolds, apparently in good 
health, went through the pulpit service one 
Sunday morning with perfect consistency, 
his choice of hymns and lessons, and his ex- 
tempore prayer being all related to the sub- 
ject of the sermon. The Sunday following 
he went through the service in precisely the 
same manner, selecting the same hymns and 
lessons, making the same prayer, giving out 
the same text, and preaching the same ser- 
mon. On descending fromthe pulpit he had 
not the slightest remembrance of having gone 
through precisely the same service on the 
preceding Sunday. He was much alarmed, 
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and feared an attack of brain disease, but 
nothing of the kind supervened.* 

A like return of memory sometimes occurs 
in drunkenness, as in the well-known case of 
the Irish porter, who, having lost a package 
while drunk, got drunk again, and remem- 
bered where he had left it. 

As has been already said, cases of periodic 
amnesia, curious though they may be, teach 
us more as to the nature of the Ego than as 
to the nature or memory. Still they are in- 
structive, and we will return to them in the 
next paragraph. 
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Progressive amnesia is that form which by 
a slow and continuous process of dissolution 
leads to complete abolition of memory. This 
definition applies to the majority of cases, 
and it is only in exceptional instances that 
the morbid evolution fails to result in total 
extinction. The process of the disease is 
very simple and does not impress the imagin- 
ation, precisely because it is gradual, but it 
is highly instructive because, in showing how 
the memory is disorganized, it teaches us how 
it is organized, 

Here we are not called upon to cite special 
cases of rare occurrence or of exceptional 
character. It suffices to describe just one 
morbid type that is very nearly constant. 

The primary cause of the disease is some 
progressive lesion of the brain—cerebral 
hemorrhage, apoplexy, softening of the brain, 
general paralysis, senile atrophy and the like. 
In the early stages there exist only partial 
disorders. The patient is subject to frequent 
moments of forgetfulness, always with re- 
spect to vecext occurrences. If he drops the 
work he happens to be doing, he forgets to 
take it up again. The events of yesterday 
and the day before, the order he has received, 
the resolution he has taken—all are blotted 
out at once. This partial amnesia is the 
habitual symptom of incipient general paral- 
ysis. Lunatic asylums are full of patients 
belonging to this category who, the day after 
they are received, declare that they have 
been a year, five years, ten years in the in- 
stitution. ‘ They have only a faint remem- 
brance of having left their homes and fami- 
lies; they cannot tell the day of the week nor 
the month of the year. But their memory 
of what they did and what they learned be- 
fore the onset of the disease is still intact. 
It is a familiar observation that in aged per- 
sons the characteristic failure of memory has 
reference to recent occurrences. 

That is about as far as the data of the re. 
ceived psychology go. The conclusion would 
seem to be that the dissolution of memory 
does not follow any law. I will offer proof 
to the contrary. 

To discover the law we must make a psy- 
chological study of the progress of demen- 


* Apud. Carpenter, of. czt., P. 444. 
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tia.# When the premonitory stages, of which 
we have spoken, are past, there supervenes 
a general and gradual enfeeblement of all 
the faculties, till at last the individual is re- 
duced to a purely vegetative life. Physicians 
distinguish several species of dementia, as 
senile, paralytic, epileptic, etc., according to 
the cause which produces it. These dis- 
tinctions do not concern us. The break-up 
of the mind is always the same thing what- 
ever the cause may be, and in it alone are we 
interested. The question therefore is, in 
this breaking up of the mind, does the loss 
of memory proceed in a fixed order? 

The many alienists who have described 
dementia have not dwelt on this question, as 
it has no importance for them. Their testi- 
mony, therefore, will be all the more valuable 
if we can find an answer in their writings: 
and we do. On consulting the best authors 
(Griesinger, Baillarger, Falret, Foville, etc.,) 
we learn that the amnesia, at first restricted 
to recent events, later extends to ideas, then 
‘to feelings and affections, and finally to acts. 
Here we have all the data of alaw. To de- 
termine what the law is we have only to ex- 
amine successively these several groups. 

1. That the weakening of the memory first 
affects the recollection of recent events is an 
observation so familiar that we fail to notice 
how it contradicts our a priori ideas. One 
would suppose that the most recent occur- 
rences, those nearest to the present would be 
the most stable, the most distinctly remem- 
bered, and such is in fact the case in the 
normal state. But at the setting in of de- 
mentia there occurs a serious anatomical 
lesion—the degeneration of the nerve cells 
begins. These elements, tending to atrophy, 
can no longer retain new impressions. In 
more precise language, no new modification 
of the cells, and no formation of new dynam- 
ic associations is possible, or at least durable. 
The anatomical conditions of stability and 
reviviscence are wanting. If the perception 
is entirely new, it is not registered in the 
nerve centers and is instantly blotted out. If 
it is only a repetition of prior experiences 
that are still vivid, the patient refers the per- 
ception to the past; the concomitant circum- 
stances of the actual perception are quickly 
effaced, and cannot be localized in time. But 
the modifications fixed years before in the 
nerve elements and now become organic; the 
dynamic associations and groups of associa- 
tions that have been repeated hundreds and 
thousands of times, still persist; they have 
greater power of resistance to meet destructive 
forces. Thus is explained the paradox of 
memory, that the new dies before the old. 

2. Soon this old-time store of organic and 
conscious memories, on which the patient for 
atime subsists, is in turn dissipated. His 
intellectual acquisitions are lost, one after 


* The term is used here in its medical sense, not as 
& synonyz of insanity in general, 
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another (scientific, artistic, professional 
knowledge, languages, etc.). His personal 
recollections fade away, those of later years 
first, those of childhood last. When the 
process of decay is in an advanced stage, the 
stories and ditties of childhood even return. 
Often the demented forget in great part their 
own language, A few expressions are re- 
membered by accident, but commonly the 
patient repeats automatically the words he 
retains. The anatomical cause of this intel- 
lectual dissolution is an atrophy which, little 
by little, invades the cortex of the brain, and 
then the white matter, producing a fatty and 
atheromatous degeneration of the cells, tubes 
and capillaries of the nerve-substance, 

3. It has been noticed by the best observers 
that the affectional faculties are extinguished 
far more slowly than the intellectual. It may 
at first seem strange that states so vague as 
those of feeling and sentiment should be more 
stable than ideas and intellectual states in 
general. But reflection shows that the feel- 
ings are the deepest, the inmost, the most 
persistent features of our mental constitution. 
Whereas the intelligence is something ac- 
quired and as it were external to us, the feel- 
ings are inborn. Considered in their origin, 
aside from any refined and complex forms 
they may assume, they are the direct and 
permanent expression of our organism. The 
viscera, muscles, bones—every tissue of our 
bodies contributes its share toward their form- 
ation. What are we but our feelings and 
sentiments? to forget them is to forget our- 
selves. Hence amnesia of the feelings must 
naturally occur only at a period when disor- 
ganization has gone so far that the personaiity 
begins to break up. 

4. The acquisitions that longest withstand 
dissolution are those whieh are almost en- 
tirely organic—the daily routine, habits to 
which we have long been addicted. Many 
patients can arise in the morning, dress 
themselves, take their meals regularly, go to 
bed, engage in manual labor, play cards and 
other games, sometimes with remarkable 
skill, though the judgment, the will, the 
affections are extinguished. This automatic 
activity, which presupposes only a minimum 
of conscious memory, belongs to that lower 
form of memory for which the cerebral gan- 
glia, the medulla and the spinal cord suffice. 

The progressive destruction of the mem- 
ory therefore follows a logical course, a law. 
Lt descends progressively from the instable to 
the stable. It begins with the recent recollec- 
tions which, being but faintly impressed on 
the nerve elements, seldom repeated, and 
consequently but feebly associated with other 
recollections, represent organization in its 
lowest stage. It ends with that sensorial, 
instinctive memory which, being rooted in 
the organism and become a part of it, or 
rather become the organism itself, ~epresents 
organization in its most pronounced aspect. 
From the initial to the final term the progress 
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of amnesia, determined by the nature of 
things, follows the line of least resistance, 
that is, of least organization. Thus pathol- 
ogy fully bears out what we have said with 
regard to memory. It is a process of organ- 
ization in varying degrees between two ex- 
treme limits: the new state, organic registra- 
tion. 

This law, which I shall call the Law of 
Regression or of Reversion, seems to rest on 
facts and to be objectively true. Still, to 
remove all doubt and to obviate every objec- 
tion, I propose to verify this law by a 
counter demonstration. 

If memory, when failing, follows invariably 
the course indicated, then it must follow the 
reverse course when it is in process of restora- 
tion: the forms that disappear last must re- 
appear first, for they are the most stable; and 
the process of restoration must be an ascend- 
ing one. 

It is very difficult to find cases in proof. 
In the first place the memory must return of 
its own accord: cases of re-education prove 
but little. Again, recovery from progressive 
amnesia is of rare occurrence. Finally, as 
attention has never been directed to this 
point, nothing is to be found upon it in the 
books. Physicians, whose attention is en- 
grossed with the other symptoms are content 
to observe that memory ‘‘returns little by 
little.” 

Louyer-Villermay in his essay, quoted above 
observes that ‘“‘memory when in process of 
re-establishment, follows an order inverse to 
that followed when in decay: events, adject- 
ives, substantives, proper names.” But little 
is to be drawn from this not over-precise re- 
mark. 

Here is something more definite: ‘‘ Late- 
ly a celebrated Russian astronomer forgot, 
successively, the events of the previous day, 
then those of the year, then those of the 
years last past, and so on, the chasm grad- 
ually increasing, till at last he could only 
recollect the events of his childhood. His 
case was considered hopeless; but by a sud- 
den stop and unforeseen return, the blank 
was filled up in an inverted manner; the 
events of his youth first reappearing, then 
those of his manhood, and finally the more 
recent, those of the previous day. His mem- 
ory was wholly restored at the time of his 
death.’’* 

The following observation is still more to 
the point: the facts were noted in this in- 
stance hour by hour. I quote the greater 
part of the narrative: + 

‘“‘T must in the first place mention two de- 
tails of no great importance in themselves, 
but which need to be noted because they are 
connected with a remarkable phenomenon. 
Toward the end of November, an officer of 


* Taine, ‘‘Intelligence,”’ Part 1, Bk. ii, ch. ii. 
+‘* Observation sur un cas de perte de Mémoire,’ 
by Kcempfen in the ‘‘ Mémoires de ]’Académie de 


Médecine,” 1835, vol. iv, p. 489. 
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my regiment suffered an injury to the left 
foot from the chafing of the boot. On No. 
vember 30 he went to Versailles to visit his 
brother. He dined in Versailles and in the 
evening went back to Paris, and on entering 
his lodging found on the mantelpiece a letter 
from his father. 

*‘ Now for the principal fact. On Decem- 
ber 1 this officer was at the riding school, and 
his horse having fallen, he was thrown to the 
ground, falling ou his right side, particularly 
on his right parietal bone. The concussion 
was followed bya slight syncope. Coming 
to himself he mounted his horse again ‘to 
get rid of atrace of giddiness,’ and contin- 
ued his lesson in horsemanship for three- 
quarters of an hour. Still he would now 
and then remark to the groom, ‘I am coming 
out of a dream. What is the matter with 
me? He was taken to his lodging. 

“* As I lived in the same house, I was sum- 
moned immediately. He was standing as I 
entered, recognized me, saluted me as usual, 
and said, ‘I am like one coming out of a. 
dream: what is the matter with me? His 
utterance was unimpeded. He answered all 
questions rationally. He complained only of 
a buzzing in his head. 

‘“Though questioned by myself, his groom 
and his servant, he remembered neither the 
injury of two days before, his journey to» 
Versailles on the day before, his leaving the 
house in the morning, his orders to his do- 
mestic on going out, his fall, nor anything 
that followed thereafter. He fully recognized 
his friends, called each by name, knew that 
he was an officer, knew the day of the week, 
and so on. 

‘““T never allowed an hour to pass without 
noting his condition. At every call, he al- 
ways thought I had come then for the first 
time. He remembered none of the prescrip- 
tions he had been following—footbaths, fric- 
tion, etc.; in short for him nothing existed 
but the action of the present moment. Six 
hours after the accident his pulse commenced 
to grow quicker and he began to retain in 
mind the answer so many times made to his 
question—‘ You had a fall from your horse ? 
Eight hours after the accident, his pulse still 
rising, he remembered having seen me there 
once. Two hours and a-half later, the pulse 
being normal, he forgot nothing that was 
said to him. He then distinctly recollected 
the injury to his foot; and was also begin- 
ning to remember his visit to Versailles, but 
this in so uncertain a way that were any one 
to declare positively the contrary, he would 
have been inclined to believe him. But mem- 
ory coming back more and more, he became 
assured during the evening that he had been 
at Versailles. There the progress for that 
day stood still. When he went to sleep, he 
was still unable to remember what he had 
done at Versailles, how he had come back to 
Paris, or where he had found the letter from 
his father. 
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“(On December 2, after a night of un- 
troubled sleep, as soon as he awoke, he re- 
called in succession what he had done at Ver- 
sailles, and his finding the letter on the man- 
telpiece. But he still knew nothing of what 
he had done, or seen, or heard, on December 
I, prior to the accident—that is to say, he 
knew nothing of his own knowledge, but only 
what he had heard from others. 

‘‘The loss of memory was in the inverse 
ratio of the time that had elapsed between 
the several occurrences and his fall, and the 
return of memory was distinctly in the order 
from the more remote to the more recent.” 

This observation, made without any inten- 
tion of bolstering up any hypothesis by aman 
who seems much surprised by the facts he 
records, strongly confirms our law of regres- 
sion. True, this was only a case of tempo- 
rary, limited amnesia; but it is seen that even 
within these narrow limits the law is verified. 
I regret that though I have searched a good 
deal, and made inquiries in many quarters, I 
am unable to lay before the reader many 
other cases of this kind. But when attention 
has been called to the matter, I hope other 
cases will come to light. 

Our law, therefore, resting as it does on 
facts, and verified by this counter proof, may 
be held to be true till the contrary is shown. 
Then there are other considerations that go 
to corroborate it. 

This law, however universal it may be with 
regard to memory, is but a particular expres- 
sion of a still more general law—a biological 
law. It is a fact well known in biology that 
the structures that are latest formed are the 
first to degenerate—a fact, says a physiolo- 
gist, analagous to what takes place in great 
commercial crises. The old houses with- 
stand the hurricane, the new ones, less firm, 
are brought down onall sides. Again, in the 
biological world, dissolution proceeds in an 
order inverse to that of evolution—it proceeds 
from the complex to the simple. Hughlings 
Jackson was the first to prove in detail that 
the higher, complex, voluntary functions of 
the nervous system disappear first, and that 
the lower, simple, general and automatic 
functions disappear latest. We have seen 
both of these facts verified in the dissolution 
of the memory: what is new dies out earlier 
than what is old, what is complex earlier than 
what issimple. The law we have formulated 
is therefore only the psychological expression 
of a law of life; and pathology in turn ex- 
hibits to us in memory a biological fact. 

The study of periodic amnesia has thrown 
new light on our subject. In teaching 
us how memory is constituted and how de- 
stroyed, it shows what memory is. It has 
revealed to us a law by which we may guide 
ourselves through the multitudinous varieties 
of diseases of memory, and which will later 
enable us to view them as one whole. 

Without attempting a premature summary 
we may recall what has just been said: First 
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of all, and in every case, there is loss of 
recent recollections; in periodic amnesia there 
is a suspension of all the forms of memory 
except the semi-organized and the organic; 
in total temporary amnesia there is complete 
abolition of memory, except the organic 
forms; in one case, that described by Mac- 
nish, there is complete abolition, including 
the organic forms. We shall see in the next 
chapter that partial disorders of memory are 
governed by the same law of regression, es- 
pecially that most important group, amnesia 
of language. 

The law of regression accepted, we have 
next to determine how it acts. On this point 
I shall be briet, as I have nothing to offer but 
hypotheses. 

It were puerile to imagine that recollections 
are deposited on the brain in layers in the order 
of their priority in time, after the manner of 
geological strata; and that disease, descend- 
ing from the surface down to the deep-lying 
layers, acts after the manner of the experi- 
mentalist who removes slice after slice from 
the brain of an animal. To explain the 
course of the morbid process we must have 
resource to the hypothesis offered above with 
respect to the physical bases of memory. I 
will state it again in a few words: 

It isin the highest degree probable that 
recollections have the same anatomical seat as 
the primary impressions and that they call 
into action the same nerve-elements (cells and 
fibers). These elements may occupy very 
diverse positions—from the cortex of the 
brain to the medulla. Retention and repro- 
duction depend, 1. On a certain modification 
of the cells; 2. On the formation of more or 
less complex groups, which we denominate 
dynamic associations. Such are the physical 
bases of memory as we conceive them. 

The primary acquisitions—those dating 
from infancy—are the simplest, namely, the 
formation of automatic secondary move- 
ments, and the education of our senses: they 
depend principally on the medulla and on the 
inferior centers of the brain: and as we 
know, the cortex is at this period of life im- 
perfectly developed. “ ae apart from their 
simplicity, there is -very reason why they 
should be the most stable. In the first place 
the nerve-elements, when they receive these 
primitive impressions, are ‘‘virgin.’’ Nutri- 
tion is in infancy very active, but this inces- 
sant molecular renovation serves only to fix 
the impressions, the new molecules take ex- 
actly the places of the old, and hence the 
acquired disposition of the nerve-elements 
becomes in the end equivalent to an innate 
disposition. Further, the dynamic associa- 
tions established between these elements at- 
tains a state of perfect fusion, from being re- 
peated innumerable times. Hence it is in- 
evitable that these first acquisitions should 
be better retained and more easily reproduced 
than any others, and that they should con- 
stitute the most enduring form of memory. 
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So long as the adult individual remains in 
the state of normal health, his new impres- 
sions and new associations, though far more 
complex than those of childhood, are never- 
theless very likely to be stable. The causes 
we have just enumerated are ever operative, 
though with less force. 

But if through the effects of old age or of 
disease the ccnditions are changed; if the 
vital actions, and in particular nutrition, are 
weakened; if the loss exceeds the gain; then 
the impressions become instable and the 
associations are easily broken up. Take an 
example. Suppose a man in that stage of 
progressive amnesia in which recent events 
are very soon forgotten. He listens to a 
narrative, he views a landscape, or sees a 
show. The psychic fact is in the last analy- 
sis reduced to asum of auditive or visual 
impressions forming highly complex groups. 
In the new story or the new show there is 
usually only one thing that is new—the 
grouping, the association. The sounds, 
forms, colors that make them up have been 
many a time experienced, and many a time 
remembered before. But now, owing to the 
morbid condition of the brain, this new com- 
plex of impressions fails to fix itself in the 
brain; the elements that constitute it are part 
of other associations or groups of far more 
stable character, that were formed in the 
period of normal health and that have been 
oft repeated. 

The strife is very unequal between the 
mew complex that weakly tends to estab- 
Jish itself in the nerve centers, and the older 
complexes that are firmly established. Hence 
all the chances are that the old combinations 
will be called up later, instead of the newer 
one. These hints must suffice. For the rest, 
this hypothesis as to the cause of progressive 
amnesia is only of secondary importance. 
Accepted or rejected, it in no wise affects the 
value of our law. 
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There is but little to be said of congenttal 
amnesia. I will refer to it, so that nothing 
may be omitted. It is seen in idiots, in im- 
beciles, and in a minor degree in crétins. 
Most of the patients are afflicted with a gen- 
eral debility of memory. It varies according 
to individuals, and in some may be such as 
to render impossible the acquisition and re- 
tention of the simple habits which constitute 
the daily routine of life. 

But though a general debility of memory 
is the rule, frequent exceptions occur in prac- 
tice. Among these classes of patients there 
are some individuals who possess a very re- 
markable power of memory, within a re- 
stricted field. 

It is often observed in idiots and imbeciles 
that their several senses are affected in very 
different degrees. Thus, the hearing may be 
extremely acute and discriminating while the 
rest of the senses are dull. The arrest of 
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development is not uniform at all points. 
Hence it is not surprising that debilitation of 
the general memory should coincide, in the 
same man, with the evolution or even the 
hypertrophy of a special memory. Thus 
some idiots, refractory to all other impres- 
sions, have a strong liking for music, and 
can remember an air they have heard only 
once. Others—and these cases are more 
rare—have memory of form and color, and 
show a certain skill in drawing. More fre- 
quently we find memory of numbers, dates, 
proper names, and wordsin general. ‘‘An 
imbecile remembered the date of every burial 
that occurred in a parish for thirty-five years. | 
He could repeat with unfailing exactitude 
the names and ages of the deceased, as also 
of those who had conducted the funerals. 
Beyond this mortuary record he had not one 
idea; he could not answer the simplest ques- 
tion, he was incapable even of serving him- 
self with his food.” Some idiots that are 
unable to make the simplest calculations, will 
repeat without a slip the multiplication table. 
Others will recite by heart whole pages that 
they have heard read from books, though 
they cannot name a single letter of the alpha- 
bet. Drobisch relates the following fact of 
which he was himself a witness: a boy of 
fourteen years, nearly idiotic, had great diffi- 
culty in learning to read; yet he remembered 
with wonderful facility the order in which 
the words and letters succeeded one another. 
Give him two or three minutes to go over a 
page printed in a language unknown to him, 
or treating of subjects of which he knew 
nothing, and he could from memory spell all 
the words there found, precisely as though 
the book lay open before him.* The exist- 
ence of these partial memories is so common 
a fact that it has been turned to account in 
educating idiots and imbeciles. + 

It is further to be remarked that some idiots 
subject to mania or other acute disorders re- 
gain a temporary memory. Thus, ‘‘an idiot, 
become a maniac, narrated a rather complex 
occurrence of which he had many years be- 
fore been a witness, and which had seemed 
to make no impression upon him.’’} 

In congenital amnesia it is the exceptions 
that are instructive. Our law simply confirms 
the commonplace truth that the memory de- 
pends on the constitution of the brain, and in 
idiots and imbeciles the brain is abnormal. 
But the formation of these limited, partial 
memories helps us to understand certain dis- 


* Drobisch, ‘‘ Empirische Psychologie,’ p. 561. 
Dr. Herzen writes to me about a Russian, from Arch- 
angel, now twenty-seven years of age, who was 
stricken with imbecility at the close of a debauch. 
Of the brilliant faculties of his adolescence all that 
he retained was an extraordinary memory, so that 
he could instantaneously perform the most difficult 
operations in arithmetic or algebra, and repeat word 
for word long pieces of poetry after hearing them 
read only once. 

+ See lreland’s work ‘* On Idiocy and Imbecility,” 
Lordon, 1877. 

{ Griesinger, op. cit., p. 43x. 


orders of which we have not yet treated. I 
am inclined to believe that the methodical 
study of what occurs in idiots would enable 
us to determine the anatomical and physio- 
logical conditions of memory. We will re- 
turn to this point in the next chapter. 


CHAPTER III. 


PARTIAL AMNESIA, 


Reduction of memory 10 memories—A natomt- 
cal and physiological reasons for partial 
memories—Ammnesia of numbers, names, 
Jjigures, forms, etc.—Amnesia of signs— 
Its nature; a loss of motor-memory—Ex- 
amination of this point—Progressive am- 
nesia of signs verifies completely the law of 
regression—Order of dissolution. proper 
names ; common nouns ; verbs and adjec- 
tives; interjections and language of the 
emotions; gestures—KRelation between this 
dissolution and the evolution of the Indo- 
European languages—Counter-proof: re- 
turn of signs tn inverse order 


I. 


Before we proceed to the consideration of 
partial amnesia we must first remark upon 
the varieties of memory. Without such pre- 
liminary remarks the facts we are about to 
state would appear inexplicable. That a man 
should lose only his memory of words, or 
should forget one language, retaining others, 
or that a language long forgotten should 
come back to him suddenly, or that he should 
be bereft of his musical memory and of that 
alone—these things are so odd and strange 
on first view that were it not that they are 
vouched for by the most scrupulous ob- 
servers, they might well be relegated among 
fables. But if, onthe other hand, we have a 
clear idea of what is meant by the word mem- 
ory, the marvelous disappears,and these facts, 
so far from surprisiug us, appear as the nat- 
ural, logical consequence of a morbid influ- 
ence. 

The employment of the word memory as a 
general term is perfectly correct. It desig- 
nates a property common to all sentient and 
thinking creatures—the possibility of retain- 
ing impressions and of reproducing them. 
But the history of psychology shows that there 
is a tendency to forget that this term, like all 
other terms, has a real significatlon only in 
particular cases: that memory resolves itself 
into memories, just as the life of an organ- 
ism resolves itself into the life of the or- 
gans, tissues, anatomical elements that com- 
pose it. ‘The ancient and still unexplod- 
ed error,” says Lewes, ‘‘ which treats mem- 
ory as an independent function, a faculty, 
for which a separate organ, or seat, is 
sought, arises from the tendency continu- 
ally to be noticed, of personifying an abstrac- 
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tion. Instead of recognizing it as the short: 
hand expression for what is commen to all 
concrete facts of remembrance, or for the 
sum of such facts, many writers suppose it 
to have an existence apart.”* 

Though every-day experience has long 
noted the natural inequality of the different 
forms of memory in one and the same per- 
son, psychologists either have not interested 
themselves in that fact, or have denied it og 
principle. Dugald Stewart seriously main. 
tains that ‘‘original disparities among meg 
in this respect are by no means so immensg 
as they seem to be at first view, and thaf 
much is to be ascribed to different habits of 
attention, and to a difference of selection 
among the various objects and events pre 
sented to their curiosity.” + Gall, who wag 
the first to make a stand against this tend 
ency, ascribed to each faculty a memory of 
its own, and denied the existence of memory 
as an independent faculty. 

Contemporary psychology, more careful 
than the old-school psychology to omit noth- 
ing, and more concerned about exceptions. 
that afford instruction, has brought to light 
a considerable number of facts which remove 
all doubt as to the natural inequality of the 
several memories in the same _ individual. 
Taine gives many excellent examples of this. 
We may cite in illustration Horace Vernet 
and Gustave Doré, painters, who can paint @ 
portrait from memory; chessplayers who cay 
carry On one or more games in mind; litt} 
calculating prodigies like Zerah Colburn whe 
““see their sums before their eyes”; { the man 
mentioned by Lewes who, after walking half 
a mile down a street, could name all the shops. 
in their respective positions; Mozart writing 
the notes of the Sistine chapel A/iserere after 
hearing it twice. For details I refer the 
reader to special treatises,|| as I have no. 
occasion to discuss the question here. It is 
enough that the reader hold these inequalities 
of the memory for well established. Let us 
now see how they are explained ; we shall 
then see what they themselves explain. 

What is implied by these partial memories? 
Special development of a special sense with 
the anatomical structures dependent on it. 

To make this clearer, take a particular case 
—for instance a good visual memory. This. 
has for its condition a good structure of the 
eye, of the optic nerve, and of the portions 
of the brain which concur in the act of vision 
—that is to say (according to the received no- 
tions of anatomists) certain portions of the 
pons, the crura, the optic tract, and the 


* Op. cit,, Vol. III, p. 119. 

t ‘* Philosophy of the Human Mind.”’ 

$ I have had occasion to note that many calculators: 
do not see their figures nor their sums, but that they 
‘““hear’’? them. So far as our theory is concerned it 
matters little whether the images are visual or 
auditive. 

| Taine, ‘* Intelligence,’’ vol. 1, part r, Book II, 
ch. 1, § 1; Luys,‘* The Brain and its Functions ;* 

ewes, loc, cit, 
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hemispheres. 
hypothesis than jthe average, are perfectly 
adapted to receive and to transmit impres- 
sions. Conseqnently the modifications which 
the nerve-elements undergo, as also the dy- 
namic associations formed between them— 
and these, as we hav> often said, are the 
bases of memory—ought to be more stable, 
more definite, more easily revived, than in 
an ordinary brain. In short, to say that a 
visual organ has a good anatomical and phys- 
ical constitution, is to say that it presents the 
conditions of a good visual memory. 

We may go further, and say that the term 
‘a good visual memory” is too broad. Daily 
experience shows us that one person recol- 
lects forms best, another person colors. 

It is probable that the former’s memory de- 
pends mainly on the muscular sensibility 
of the eye, that of the latter on the reti- 
na and the nervous apparatus connected 
with it. 

These remarks apply to hearing, smell, 
taste, and those diverse forms of sensibility 
comprised under the general name of touch— 
in short, all sense perceptions. 

If we reflect upon the close relations sub- 
sisting between the feelings, the emotions, 
the general sensibility, and the physical con- 
stitution of each individual, and if we con- 
sider how dependent these physical states are 
upon the organs of animal life, we shall un- 
derstand that these organs bear the same re- 
lation tothe feelings that the organs of sense 
do to sense perceptions. Through differ- 
ences of constitution, the impression trans- 
mitted may be faint or strong, stable or trans- 
ient: here are so many conditions to modify 
the memory of feelings and sentiments. The 
preponderance of any system of organs— 
those of generation for example—gives the 
superiority to one group of recollections. 

There remain the higher psychic states— 
abstract ideas and complex sentiments. 
These cannot be referred directly to any or- 
gan: the seat of their production and repro- 
duction has never been localized with pre- 
cision. But as they no doubt result from an 
association or adissociation of primary states, 
there isno ground for supposing that they are 
exceptional. 

The foregoing remarks may be summed up 
thus. In the same individual an unequal de- 
velopment of the several senses and of the 
several organs produces unequal modifications 
in the corresponding parts of the nervous 
system. and consequently varieties of mem- 
ory. Itis probable even that inequality of 
memories in the same person is the rule, not 
the exception. As we have no exact pro- 
cesses for weighing and measuring them 
separately, and comparing them with one 
another, we offer the foregoing only asa con- 
jecture. An indirect proof might be drawn 
from the antagonism between the different 
forms of memory: this is a point that might 
give occasion for much curious research, but 
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it is beside our subject. * Finally, no objection 
can be brougnt from the influence of edu- 
cation. Ofcourse education counts for much, 
but it hardly does anything more than to fos- 
ter what nature has already singled out ; and 
in certain cases it has been unable to act any 
part. 

In psychology, 1s in al) sciences based on 
facts, experience decides in the last resort. 
We would remark however that the relative 
independence of the different forms of 
memory might have been demonstrative by 
reasoning alone. In fact it isa corollary of 
the two propositions following, viz.: 1, Every 
recollection has its seat in certain determinate 
parts of the brain; 2, The brain and the 
cerebral hemispheres themselves ‘‘ consist of 
a number of organs totally differentiated, 
cach one of which possesses a function of its 
own, though it remains most closely con- 
nected with the others.” This latter pro- 
position is now accepted by most authors 
who study the nervous system. 

In physiology indeed the distinction of 
partial memories is now currently received,+ 
but in psychology the method of “‘ faculties” 


has succeeded so well in having the 
memory regarded as a unit that the 
existence of partial memories has been 


completely forgotten or has been taken for 
an anomaly. It was needful that I should 
bring the reader back to the reality and 
remind him that in the last analysis there 
exist only special, orassome authors say, local 
memories. We willingly accept this latter 
term provided it be borne in mind that we 
have to do here witha distributed localiz- 
ation, according to the hypothesis of dynamic 
associations already set forth. The memory 
has often been compared to a store-house 
where all our items of knowledge are kept in 
separate shelves. If this simile is to be 
retained it must be presented ina more active 
form—each particular memory would be 
compared toa squad of employees charged 
with a special and exclusive branch of 
business. One of these squads may be 
dropped without throwing all the rest into 
confusion. This is what occurs in partial 
disorders of memory. 

After these preliminary observations, we 
proceed to study the pathology of memory. 
If in the normal state the different forms 
of memory are relatively independent, it is 
perfectly natural that in the morbid state one 
form should disappear, leaving\ the rest 
intact. This fact must appear to us now as 
simple, and needing no explanation, resulting 
as it does from the very nature of memory. 


* On the antagonism of memories, see Herbert 
Spencer, ‘‘ Principles of Psychology,”’ vol. r. 

+ See in particular Ferrier, ‘‘ Functions of the Brain.” 
Even Gratiolet ‘‘Anatomie Comparée,” Vol. II, 
p. 460, remarked that ‘‘to each sense corresponds a 
memory that is correlative to it, and that the mind 
like the body has its temperaments which result 
from the predominance of a given order of sensations 
in the natural habits of the mind.”’ 
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True, many partial disorders are not restrict- 
ed to only one group of recollections. This 
will not excite surprise if we reflect on the 
close solidarity of all the parts of the brain, 
their functions and the psychic states there- 
with connected. Still we shall find a certain 
number of cases in which the amnesia is 
limited. 

A complete study of partial amnesia would 
involve the examination, one after another, 
of the different manifestations of psychic 
activity, and proving from examples that 


each group of recollections may disap- 
pear, whether for a time or forever. We 
can by no means carry out that plan. We 


are unable even to say whether certain forms 
are never partially affected, and never dis- 
appear, save when there is total dissolution 
of the memory. We must look to the future 
for fuller or more conclusive pathological 
proofs. 

Properly speaking there is only one form 
of partial amnesia that may be studied 
thoroughly—the amnesia of signs (whether 
spoken or written signs, interjections, 
gestures.) It is rich ip ali sorts of facts 
explicable by the law formulated in the 
preceding chapter. Leaving that for separate 
study, we will state what is known with 
regard to other forms of partial amnesia. 

“*Some persons,” writes Calmeil, * ‘‘have 
lost the power of reproducing certain sounds, 
or certain colors, and have had to abandon 
music or painting ” others lose only the mem- 
ory of numbers, figures, a foreign language, 
proper names, or the existence of their near- 
est relatives. | We offer a few examples. 

The case of Sir Henry Holland, narrated 
by himself in his ‘‘Mental Pathology” (p. 160), 
has often been quoted : ‘‘I descended on the 
same day two very deep mines in the Harz 
Mountains, remaining some hours under- 
ground in each. While in the second mine, 
and exhausted both by fatigue and inanition, I 
felt the utter impossibility of talking longer 
with the German inspector whoaccompanied 
me. Every German word and phrase deserted 
my recollection; and it was not until I had 
taken food and wine, and been some time at 
rest that I regained them again.” 

This case, though the one best known is 
far from being unique. Dr. Beattie tells of a 
friend of his, who having received a biow on 
the head, lost all he ever knew of Greek, his 
memory in other respects appearing to be in- 
tact. This loss of languages that have been 
acquired by study, has often been noted as a 
result of sundry fevers. 

“So as regards music, A child having re- 
ceived a severe blow on the head, was uncon- 
scious for three days, On coming to himself 
he had forgotten all the music he had learned; 
nothing else was lost.’ + Other cases are 
more complex. A patient who had forgotten 


* “Dictionnaire en trente volumes,” art. A mnesie. 
+ Carpenter, *‘ Mental Physiology,” p. 443. 
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the values of the misical notes, was awle ix 
play a tune after hearing it. Another could 
write musical notes, even compose music and 
recognize a melody he heard executed ; but 
he was unable to play with the notes before 
him.* These facts showing as they do the 
complexity of our mental operations, even of 
those which seem most simple, will be con- 
sidered later. 

In some cases the best organized recol- 
lections, the most stable, disappear mome- 
ntarily, | while others presenting the same 
character remainintact. Thus Abercrombie 
tells of a surgeon who having been thrown 
from his horse and suffered an injury in the 
head, gave the minutest directions upon 
coming to himself as to his treatment. But 
he no longer remembered that he had a wife 
and children, and this forgetfulness lasted for 
three days.} Is this fact to be explained on 
the theory of mental automatism? This sur- 
geon, though half insensible, remembers his 
professional knowledge. 

Some patients lose entirely the memory of 
proper names, even theirown. Weshallsee 
later, when we come to study the amnesia of 
signs, in its perfect evolution—as it is seen 
in the aged—that these proper names are al- 
ways soonest forgotten. In the cases that 
follow, this forgetfulness was the symptom of 
softening of the brain. 

A certain man, unable to recall the name 
of a friend, had to take his interlocutor to 
the door on which was a plate bearing the 
name. Another person, after an attack of 
apoplexy, was unable to recall the names of 
any of his friends, though he designated 
them correctly by their ages. Mr. von B., 
formerly Envoy to Madrid, and afterward 
to St. Petersburg, was about to make 4 visit, 
but could not tell the servants his name. 
‘* Turning round immediately to a gentleman 
who accompanied him, he said with much 
earnestness, ‘For God’s sake, tell me who I 
am!’ The question excited laughter, but as 
Mr. von B. insisted on being answered, add- 
ing that he had entirely forgotten his own 
name, he was told it, whereupon he finished 
his visit.” ¢ 

In other instances an apoplectic attack is 
followed only by amnesia of sumberer, A 
traveler after long exposure to cold expe- 
rienced a great weakening of the memory. 
He could not himself make any calculation, 
nor retain for a moment any operation in 
numbers. 

Forgetfulness of faces is frequent, nor 
need this excite surprise, for in the normal 
state many persons have this kind of mem- 
ory very ill developed and very instable; be- 
sides, the memory of faces must be the result 
of a pretty complex mental synthesis. Lou- 
yer Villermay gives an amusing example: 


——— 


* Kussmaul, ‘* Die Stérungen der Sprache,”’ p. a&aF 
Proust, *t Archives générales de médecine.’’ 1872. 

+ Abercrombie, *t Intellectual Powers.’’ 

} Forbes Winslow, of. edt. 
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*“*An old man being in the company of his 
‘wife imagined her to be a lady whom he had 
in the past been wont to visit every evening, 
and he would repeat again and again, ‘ Mad- 
am I cannot remain longer; I must return to 
my wife and children.’ ”’ 

Carpenter tells us of a distinguished 
scientist whom he had known from child- 
hood, that though turned seventy years of 
age he was still full of vigor, but that his 
memory was failing. In particular, he forgot 
recent occurrences and words in most fre- 
‘quent use. ‘‘ Though continually at the 
British Museum, the Royal Society, and the 
Geological Society, he would be unable to 
refer to either by name, but would speak of 
“that public place.’ He still continued his 
visits to his friends, and recognized them in 
their own homes, or in other places (as the 
Scientific Societies) where he had been ac- 
customed to meet them; but the writer, on 
‘meeting him at the house of one of the oldest 
friends, of both, usually residing in London, 
but then staying at Brighton, found that he 
was nou recognized; and the same want of 
recognition shcwed itself when the meeting 
took place out of doors. The want of mem- 
ory of words then showed itself more con- 
spicuously, one word being substituted for 
another, sometimes in a manner that showed 
the chain of association to be (as it were) 
bent or distorted. Thus, he told a friend 
that ‘he had had his umbrella washed,’ the 
meaning of which was gradually discovered 
to be that he had had his hair cut. His 
memory steadily declined, and he died of 
apoplexy.’”* 

In this instance there is seen simulta- 
neously existing amnesia of proper names, and 
names of things, and amnesia of faces ; but 
what is most curious is the part played by the 
law of contiguity. Recognition of persons 
is not spontaneous, suggested simply by their 
presence. To have recognition, it must be 
suggested or rather aided by the actual im- 
pression of the places where they habitually 
are. The recollection of these places, fixed 
by the experience of a life-time, and become 
almost organic, remains stable: it serves asa 
fixed point to call out other recollections. 

The names of these ‘‘ public places”’ is not 
revived: the association between the object 
and the sign is too faint. But the recollec- 
tion of faces is in operation, being dependent 
on a stable sort of association, namely conti- 
guity inplace. The one category of associa- 
tion that has survived assists in reviving an- 
other category, which, left to its own re- 
sources, would not have been called up. 

It were an easy thing, but profitless to the 
reader, to enumerate cases of partial amnesia. 
It is enough to have shown by a few exam- 
ples wherein partial amnesia consists. 

The question naturally arises whether the 
forms of memory which disease either dis- 
pe a 


% Of. cit., p. 545 
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organizes for good or only temporarily sus- 
pends, are the ones that are best established, 
or only the weakest. We cannot answer posi- 
tively. Logically, it would seem that the 
morbid influences must follow the line of 
least resistance: and the facts appear to con- 
firm this hypothesis. In most cases of partial 
amnesia it is the least stable forms of memory 
that are attacked. Atleast I do not know ofa 
single case in which, any organic form being 
suspended or abolished, the higher forms have 
remained intact. Yet it were rash toassert 
that this has never occurred. 

We may therefore only reply to the ques- 
tion with an hypothesis till we shall be in pos- 
session of fuller information. For the rest it 
would be contrary to scientific method to 
refer to one law all sorts of cases depending 
on special conditions, A thorough study of 
each case and its causes is necessary before we 
can declare them all to be reducible to one 
formula. Just now the problem is too obscure 
to permit of this being done. 

The same remarks apply to the process by 
which these forms of amnesia are produced. 
In the first place we know nothing about the 


| physiological mechanism special to each form. 


Here all means of explanation fail us. As 
regards the psychological mechanism we may 
venture an hypothesis. In the cases of par- 
tial amnesia we have been considering there 
are two things in particular worthy of note, 
viz., destruction and suspension. Destruction 
is the direct result of the disorganization of the 
nerve-elements. In the case of suspension a 


certain group of elements remains temporarily 
isolated and powerless, or, in psychological 
language, it stands outside of the mechanism of 
association. This explanation is suggested by 
the case cited vy Carpenter. The solidarity ex- 
isting between the different parts of the brain, 
and consequently between the different psy- 
chic states persists, as a rule. These groups 
alone, with the sum of recollections that they 
represent, are in a manner made immobile, 
inaccessible to the other groups, incapable for 
a time of entering into the consciousness. 
This state must be the result of physiological 
conditions which escape our notice. 
It 


We have reserved for special study one 
form of partial amnesia—that of signs. 
Here we use the term signs in its broadest 
sense, comprising all the means man em- 
ploys for expressing his feelings and thoughts. 
The subject is one that is clearly defined and 
rich in facts at once like and unlike, inas- 
much as they possess a common psycholog- 
ical character in that they are signs, while 
they differ as to the nature of the signs, 
which are either vocal or written signs, ges- 
tures, drawings, or music. They are easily 
observed and of every-day occurrence, and 
well localized ; and owing to their variety they 
are wellsuited for comparison and analysis. 
Besides, as we shall see, this species of par- 
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tial amnesia very strikingly confirms the law| aphasia appears suddenly. The patient i¢ 


of the destruction of memory laid down in 
the preceding chapter in its most general 
form. 

But first we must guard against a misun- 
derstanding. The reader may suppose that 
we are about to study aphasia: but not so. 
In most cases, aphasia, it is true, implies a 
disorder of the memory, but it implies some- 
thing more; and it is only with disorders of 
memory that we are concerned. The re- 
searches made during the last forty years 
upon the diseases of the faculty of language, 
have shown that under this one term, 
aphasia, are included cases that differ very 
widely from one another. The reason is that 
aphasia being, not a disease, but a symptom, 
varies according to the morbid conditions 
that produce it. Thus, some aphasic sub- 
jects are deprived of every mode of expres- 
sion; others are able to speak but not to 
write, or wice versa; the loss of gesture is 
much less frequent. Sometimes the patient 
retains a pretty considerable vocabulary of 
vocal and graphic signs, but speaks and 
writes in counter-sense (paraphasia, par- 
agraphia). Or he does not uaderstand 
the signification of words whether written or 
spoken, though hearing and sight be intact, 
(word-deafness, word-blinduess). Aphasiais 
either permanent or transitory: oftentimes, 
it is accompanied by hemiplegia. This hem- 
iplegia—which nearly always attacks the 
right side—is in itself, quite apart from am- 
nesia, an obstacle to writing. * These 

rincipal forms present varieties accord- 

ing to the individuals affected. From this, 
the reader may have some idea of the 
complexity of the question. Fortunately, we 
have not to discuss it here. Our task—and 
it is one of nolittle difficulty—consists in de- 
termining among these disorders of speech 
and of the expressive faculty in general, 
that which seems to belong to memory 
alone. 

Plainly, we have nothing to do with cases 
where aphasia results from idiocy, dementia, 
or loss of memory in general; neither with 
cases where the power of transmission alone 
is impaired: thus a lesion of the whz¢e matter 
of the brain, in the neighborhood of the third 
left frontal convolution may impair the ex- 
pressive faculty, the gray matter being intact. + 
But after these two causes are eliminated, 
the difficulty is hardly lessened, for aphasia 
usually occurs under quite other conditions. 
We will examine it under its most ordinary 
form, 

There is no need to cite instances, which 
the reader may find everywhere. + Usually, 


* In left-handed subjects of aphasia the hem- 
iplegia is always on the left side. 

+ For cases of this kind, see Kussmaul, ‘t Die 
Storungen der Sprache,”’ p. gg. 

t Theliterature of aphasia isso plentiful thatasim- 
ple enumeration of works or memoirs would occupy 
several pages. For the psychological aspects, the 
reader may consult Trousseau, ‘Clinique Médi- 


unable to speak; if he tries to write, there is 
a like inability; at best he is able, with great 
difficulty, to trace a few unintelligible words. 
His physiognomy retains the look of intel- 
ligence. Hestrives to convey his meaning 
by gestures. For the rest, there is no paral- 
ysis of the muscles that serve to articulate 
words; the tongue moves freely. Such are 
the general traits, at least the ones which 
most interest us just now. 

What has occurred in the psychic state of 
the patient, and, as regards the memory, 
what is it that he has lost? A little reflec- 
tion suffices to show that amnesia of signs is. 
a phenomenon of quite a special character. 
It is not to be compared to the forgetfulness. 
of colors, sounds, a foreign language, or a 
period of life. It extends to all the activ- 
ities of the mind, and so far forth it is gen- 
eral; and yet it is partial only, for the patient 
retains his ideas and his recollections, and is 
conscious of his own situation. 

In our opinion, the amnesia of signs is. 
above all a disease of the motor memory. that 
it is which gives it its special character and 
makes it assume for us a new aspect. But 
what is meant by “‘motor memory,” an ex- 
pression which may at first cause surprise? 
The matter has been so little studied by psy- 
chologists, that it is difficult to discourse of it 
clearly in a summary way, and it cannot be 
treated here at any length. 

I have endeavored in another place,* though 
not with sufficient fullness, to show the psy- 
chological importance of movements, and to: 
prove that every state of consciousness im- 
plies in some degree motor elements. But 
to confine ourselves to the matter in hand, I 
would remark that no one finds difficulty in 
admitting that our perceptions, our ideas, 
our intellectual acts in general are not fixed 
in us, and have no part in memory except 
there exist in the brain certain residua—moui- 
fications of nerve-elements and of the dynamic 
associations of those elements. On this condii- 
tion alone are they retained and recalled. But 
the same must of necessity hold good for 
movements. The movements under consid- 
eration, those which take place in articulate 
speech, writing, drawing, music, gestures, 
can be retained and reproduced only on con- 
dition that there are motor residua, 7. ¢, ac- 
cording tothe hypothesis so often set forth, 
modifications in the nerve-elements and dy- 
namic associations between those elements. 
But whatever opinion one may adopt, if 
nought remained of a word spoken or written 
for the first time, it were impossible either to 
read or to write. 


cale,’’ vol. II; Fabret, art. ‘‘ Aphasia’’ in ‘ Dict. 
encycl. des sciences médic;’’ Proust, ‘* Archives 
gén. de méd,’’ 1872; Kussmaul, «dz supra; H. 
Jackson, ‘* On the Affections of Speech,”’ in Brain, 
1878, 1879 1880, ete. 

*** Revue Philosophique,’”’ Oct., 1879; see also an 
ore ent cha péae of Maudsley’s work, ‘t Physiology 
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The existence of motor residua admitted, 
we may understand the nature of sign-am- 
nesia. 

Our intellectual activity consists, as we 
‘now, in a series of states of consciousness 
associated according to certain relations. 
Each term of a series seems to the conscious- 
ness simple, but it is not so in reality. When 
we speak or think with anything like precision, 
all the terms of a series form couples, made 
up of the thought and its expression. Inthe 
normal state the fusion of these two elements 
is so complete that they form one, but disease 
shows that they can be dissociated. Further, 
the expression ‘‘couple” does not suffice. 
It is exact only for that portion of the human 
ace that cannot write. When I think of a 
house, over and above the mental representa- 
tion which is the state of consciousness 
proper, over and above the vocal sign which 
translates that thought and which seems to 
form one thing with it, there exists a graphic 
element that is almost as intimately blended 
with the thought, and which, when I write, 
becomes even predominant. Nor is that all: 
around the vocal sign, ‘‘ house,” are grouped, 
-by a less intimate association, the vocal 
signs used in other languages with which I 
am acquainted—warson, domus, Haus, casa, 
etc. Around the graphic s.gn, ‘‘house,” are 
grouped the graphic signs of those same 
danguages. Thus we see that in an adult 
mind, each clear state of consciousness is not 
a simple unit, but a complex unit, a group. 
The mental representation, the thought, is, 
properly speaking, only the nucleus, around 
which are grouped signs more or less numer- 
-ous which determine it. 

This understood, the mechanism of sign- 
amnesia becomes clearer. It is a pathologi- 
cal state in which, the idea being intact or 
nearly so, a part of the signs or all the signs 
which translate it are temporarily or forever 
forgotten. This general proposition must be 
completed by a more detailed study. 

1. Is it true that in aphasic subjects, 
thought subsists, while its verbal and graphic 
expression has disappeared ? 

I would remark that it is not incumbent on 
us to inquire here whether one can think with- 
out signs. The question we have to discuss 
is altogether different. The aphasic subject 
has for a long time been using signs: do his 
ideas disappear with the power of giving 
them utterance? The facts answer in the 
negative. Though authors are unanimous in 
declaring that aphasia, especially when it is 
of long standing and of a serious character, is 
always accompanied by a certain decline of 
mental power, there is no doubt that mental 
activity persists even when it has no other 
mode of expression but gestures. Instances 
abound, but I will cite only a few. 

Some patients deprived only of a portion 
of their vocabulary, but unable to find the 
tight word, substitute for it a paraphrase ora 
description. For ‘‘scissors ’ they will say 
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“what you cut with;’ for window, ‘‘ what 
you see through.” They will designate a 
person by the place he lives in, by his titles, 
his occupation, his inventions, the books he 
has written.* 

In more serious cases we see patients play- 
ing cards with considerable caution and re- 
flection: others again are able to superintend 
the management of their business. Thus 
we have a great proprietor mentioned by 
Trousseau, ‘‘who by means of signs intelli- 
gible to those around him directed the leases 
and deeds to be laid before him, pointed out 
modifications to be made in them, and in 
most cases these modifications were useful 
and based on sound judgment.” A man 
who was totally deprived of the power of 
speech, sent to his doctor a detailed account 
of his trouble written by himself in very 
correct language, and in a very firm hand. 

We have furthermore the testimony of pa- 
tients themselves after their recovery. ‘‘I 
had forgotten all words,” says one, ‘‘but I 
retained fully my consciousness and my will. 
I knew very well what I wanted to say, but 
could not. When you,” (the physician), 
“‘asked me a question, I understood you 
perfectly; I made ail sorts of efforts to repiy, 
but it was impossible to recall the words.’’+ 
Rostan, on being stricken suddenly so that 
he was unable either to speak or to write a 
single word, ‘‘ analyzed the symptoms of his 
disease and sought to refer them to some 
special lesion of the brain, just as he would 
have done in a clinical lecture.” Lordat’s 
case is well known: *‘ He was capable of ar- 
ranging in his mind the matter of a lecture, 
of altering the distribution of the several 
headings; but when his thoughts had to be 
uttered in speech or in writing, it was found 
to be impossible, though there was no par- 
alysis.” { 

We may therefore regard it as proven that, 
all means of expression having disappeared, 
the intelligence remains almost intact, and 
consequently that the amnesia extends only 
to signs. 

2. Does this amnesia depend, as we have , 
said it does, espectally upon the motor ele- 
ments? Whenon a preceding page we en- 
deavored to prove the necessary existence of 
motor residua, we did not examine the prob- 
lem in all its complexity. We must return 
touts 

When we are learning tospeak our mother 
tongue or a foreign language, certain sounds, 
acoustic signs, are registered in the brain. 
But that registration is only a part of the 


* Very often the aphasic patient confounds words, 
and says‘ fire’? when he means “ bread,’ or even 
coins words that are unintelligible. But these disor- 
ders seem to me to be rather a language-disease than 
a disease of memory. 

+ Legroux, ‘** De l’aphasie,’”’ p. 96. 

t+ For the facts see especially Trousseau, of. czt. 
Lordat, who is a strong spiritualist, (7. e., advocate of 
the doctrine of an immaterial principle or soul in 
man), has from these cases drawn conclusions favoring 
the independence of mind. 
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task, for we have to repeat these signs, to pass 
from the receptive to the active state, to 
translate these acoustic signs into vocal move- 
ments. This operation is at first very diffi- 
cult, for it consists in co-ordinating move- 
ments that are very complex. We are able 
to speak only when these movements are 
readily reproduced, that is, when the motor 
residua have been organized. 

In learning to write we fix our eyes on the 
copy ; optic signs are thus registered in the 
brain ; then, with much effort we strive to re- 
produce these by the motions of the hand. 
Here, too, there is co-ordination of very 
complex movements. We are able to write 
only when the optical signs are immediately 
translated into movements, that is, when the 
motor residua are organized. 

The same is to be said of music, drawing, 
acquired gestures, (for instance, those taught 
to deaf mutes). The expressive faculty is 
more complex than it seems to be. Our 
thoughts and feelings have need of an 
acoustic (or optical) memory—a motor mem- 
ory. Now, what is there to prove that it is 
precisely this motor memory that is affected 
in cases of amnesia of signs ? 

Consider the phenomena observable in 
most cases of aphasia. Present to the apha- 
sic subject any familiar object, for instance 
a knife, and call it by some other name, as 
fork, book, etc.; he will contradict you. 
Pronounce the true name and he expresses 
assent by gesture. If you ask him then and 
there to repeat the name, it is but seldom 
that he will be able todo so. Therefore, he 
has retained not only the idea but also its 
acoustic sign ; for this he recognizes among 
many other signs. But since he cannot 
translate it into speech, though his vocal 
organs are intact, it follows that the amnesia 
must affect the motor elements. 

The same experiment may be made with 
regard to writing. Among aphasic subjects, 
who are not paralyzed, it leads to the same 
results. The patient retains the memory of 
the optical signs, but has lost the memory of 
the movements necessary for their reproduc- 
tion. Some patients can copy, but when the 
original is taken from them they are help- 
less. 

However, while I hold that motor amnesia 
exists in most cases, I do not claim that it is 
always present. In so complex a subject, it is 
best not to pronounce absolutely. When 
the aphasia is irremediable we sometimes 
find the patient forgetting the vocal or written 
signs, or recognizing them only with great 
difficulty and with much hesitation. In such 
cases amnesia is not restricted to the motor 
elements. Again, some aphasic patients canf| 
as we have seen, repeat a word or copy it; 
others can read aloud, though they are un- 
able to speak in conversation. This is an 
exceptional case (Falret, p. 618). On the 
other hand, many can read to themselves, 
though unable to read aloud. It has hap- 
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pened, though rarely, that an aphasic patient 
would utter spontaneously one portion of @ 
phrase, and then be unable to continue. 
Brown-Séquard cites even the case of a phy- 
sician who spoke in his dreams, though 
aphasic in the waking state. These facts, 
infrequent though they be, show that motor 
amnesia is not always absolute. It is with 
this form of memory as with all other forms:| 
under certain exceptional circumstances it 
revives. 

We may in passing note ananalogy. The 
aphasic patient who succeeds in repeating a 
word,exactly resembles one who is unable to 
recall an occurrence save with the assistance 
of other persons : the psychological mechan- 
ism of the amnesia of signs is the samie as 
for all other kinds of amnesia. It consists 
of a dissociation : a fact is forgotten when it 
cannot be awakened by an association, when 
it cannot enter into any series. In aphasia 
the thought no longer calls forth its appro- 
priate sign, or at least its motor expression. 
Here however, the dissociation is more com- 
plete: there is dissociation not only between 
terms united by prior experience, but between 
elements so knit together that they form for 
consciousness a unity; to assert their rela- 
tive independence of one another would seem 
to be mere hair-splitting were it not demon- 
strated by pathological facts. * 

Itis this perfect fusion of the thought, the 
sign (whether vocalor written) and the motor 
element which makes it so difficult to prove 
clearly and indisputably that sign-amnesia is 
mainly motor amnesia. As every state of 
consciousness tends to translate itself into 
motion ; and as, according to Bain’s happy 
phrase, to think is to restain oneself frora 
speech or action, it is impossible by analysis 
alone to draw clear lines of demarkation 
between these three elements. Still it ap- 
pears to me that the memory of vocal and 
written signs which survives in the intelligent 
aphasic patient, represents fairly what has. 
been called the inner speech, that minimum 
of ideation without which the mind would be 
on the way toward dementia; and conse- 
quently that the motor elements alone are 
suppressed in sign-amnesia. 

On consulting what has been written by 
physicians who have studied the psychology 
of amnesia, and they are but few, I find that 
their doctrine differs in hardly any respect 
from that here set forth, save in terminology. 
“I have asked myself,” says Trousseau, 
““ whether [aphasia] is not simply a forgetting 


* Authors have in late years carefully described un- 
der the name of ‘* Word-blindness ’’ (Wordblindheit) 
and ‘‘ Word-deafness’’ (Worttaubheit) maladies that 
have long been confounded under the general desig- 
nation of Aphasia, The patient is able to read and 
write; sight and hearing are well retained, and yet 
the words he reads or hears spoken have for him no 
meaning. For him they are simply optical or acoustic 
phenomena and are no longer signs. This is another 
and rarer form of dissociation. Kussmaul gives dee 
tails. Op, cit. chap 1, 27, 
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of the instinctive and harmonic movements 
which we learned in early childhood, and which 
constitute articulate language; and whether, 
owing to this forgetting, the aphasic patient 
is not in the condition of a babe who is learn- 
ing to babble his first few words, or of a deaf 
mute who, suddenly cured of his deafness, 
strives to imitate the speech of those whom 
he hears for the first time. The difference 
between the asphasic patient and the deaf 
mute then would be that the one has forgot- 
ten what he had learned and that the other 
has not yet learned at all.”” (Op. cit. p. 718. 

To the same effect Kussmaul : ‘‘ If we con- 
sider memory as a general function of the 
nervous system, then, in order that the sounds 
be combined to make words, there must be 
both an acousticand amotor memory. Thus 
the memory of words is a double memory, 
first a memory of words as far as they con- 
stitute a group of acoustic phenomena, and 
second a memory of words as motor images. 
(Bewegungsbilder)’. 

It has been justly remarked by Trousseau 
that aphasia is always reducible to loss of the 
memory either of vocal signs or of the means 
whereby we articulate words. W. Ogle also 
distinguishes two word-memories, one uni- 
versally known, whereby we have conscious- 
ness of a word, and the other whereby we 
give expression to it.”” (Op. cit. p. 156). 

Is there any ground for affirming that the 
residua which correspond to an idea, those 
which correspond to its vocal or graphic 
sign and tothe movements which translate 
both of these, have their seats side by side 
in the cortex? What anatomical inferences 
are to be drawn from the fact that one may 
lose memory of movements without losing 
memory of the inner signs of speech, these 
without that of writing, or of writing without 
that of speech? Are the motor residua 
located in Broca’s convolution, as some 
authors appear to hold? We can only 
state these questions; itis not for us to 
answer them. The relation between the 
sign and the idea, simple as it appears to 
the psychologist who follows the subjective 
method, is highly complex for the positive 
psychologist, who is helpless until anatomy 
and physiology have made further progress. 

We have now to consider sign-amnesia 
under another aspect. We have studied it 
in itself, we will now study it in its evolution. 
J have endéavored to show that it affects 
especially the motor elements, and that this 
gives it its distinctive character: whether 
this be accepted or not does not concern 
what follows. ; 

Sometimes the aphasia is of brief duration. 
Anon, it becomes chronic, and in seeing the 
patient after an interval of some years we 
notice no appreciable change. But there are 
cases where fresh apoplectic attacks increase 
the intensity of the malady, and then its 
course is progressive: such cases are of 
higher interest from our point of view. 
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There is a gradual breaking up, and the 
memory of signs declines little by little in 
a certain fixed order. Briefly stated, the 
order is, first, words, that is, rational speech ; 
second, exclamatory phrases, interjections, 
what Max Miiller calls ‘‘ emotional lan. 
guage ;”’ third, (in very rare cases), gestures. 

We will examine in detail these three 
stages of dissolution; we shall thus have con- 
sidered amnesia of signs in its totality. 

1. The first stage is by far the most im- 
portant, as it comprises the higher forms of 
language, those which are distinctively hu- 
man, which express deliberate thought. Some 
physicians, even prior to the contemporane- 
ous researches in aphasia, have remarked that 
all other things being equal, the memory 
of proper names is lost earlier than that of 
common nouns, and that the loss of common 
nouns precedes the loss of adjectives. This 
observation has since been confirmed by 
sundry investigations. ‘‘Substantives,” says 
Kussmaul, in his latest work, ‘‘and in 
particular proper and concrete names (Sach- 
namen) are more readily lost than verbs, ad- 
jectives, conjunctions, and other parts of 
speech.” * This fact has been noted only 
incidentally by medical men, and very few 
of them have inquired into its causes, In fact 
it possesses for them no clinical interest, while 
it is highly important for the psychologist. 

We see atthe first glance that amnesia pro- 
gresses from the particular to the general, 
It first affects proper names, which are purely 
individual, then the names of things, next 
all substantives which are but adjectives in a 
special signification: + lastly, adjectives and 
verbs expressive of qualities, modes of being, 
acts and the like. The scholar mentioned 


by Gratiolet, who, having forgotten all 
proper names, was wont to say, ‘‘My 
associace who made such or such an inven- 


tion,” designated persons by their qualities, 
It has also been observed that idiots often 
have no memory save for adjectives. The 
idea of quality is the most stable, because it 
is the one first acquired, and because it is the 
basis of our most complex conceptions. 

Now, since the particular is that which has 
least extension, and the general that which has 
most, we may say that the rapidity with which 
the memory of signs disappears is in inverse 
ratio to their extension; and since, ceteris 
paribus, a term has all the better chance of 
being repeated and fixed in the memory in 
proportion as it designates a greater number 
of objects, and all the less chance of being 
repeated and fixed in the memory in propor- 
tion as it designates only a few objects, we 
see that this law of dissolution rests in the 
last resort upon experimental conditions. 


* ‘¢ Die Stérungen der Sprache,”’ p. 164. 

+ The transformation of adjectives into substan- 
tives, one of the constant processes in the formation 
of languages, is still to be seen. Thus, we speak of a 


‘* special’’ meaning, ‘* special’’ correspondent, a ‘*bril- 
liant,”’ ete. 
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As acomplement of these remarks, I will | the verb and the adjective became discrimina- 


quote a passage from Kussmaul: ** When 
the memory is failing, the more concrete an 
idea is, the more quickly is the term that ex- 
presses it lost. The reason of this is that 
our mental images of persons and things are 
more loosely connected with their names 
than are abstract notions, such as their con- 
dition, their relations, their qualities. We 
easily figure to ourselves persons and things 
without their names, because here the sen- 
sorial image is more important than that 
other image which is the sign, in other words 
their name. On the other hand, we do not 
acquire abstract ideas save by the aid of words 
which alone give to them a suitable form. 
Hence it is that verbs, adjectives, pronouns, 
and particularly adverbs, prepositions and 
conjunctions are more intimately associated 
with thoughts than are substantives. It may 
well be conceived that in the network of 
the corticul cells, many more phenomena of 
excitation and combination occur in the case 
of an abstract idea than in that of a concrete 
one, and that consequently the organic con- 
nections that attach an abstract idea to its 
sign are far more numerous than in the case 
of a concrete idea” (op. cit. p. 164). Trans- 
lated into psychological language, this last 
phrase amounts to what we have already said, 
namely, that the stability of the sign is as 
its organization, 7. ¢., as the number of ex- 
periences repeated and registered. 

The science of language also furnishes us 
with very valuable data. At the risk of 
wearying the reader by a superabundance of 
proof, I must take note of these. As was to 
have been expected, the evolution of language 
has followed an order inverse to that of the 
loss of language in aphasia. 

Before we cite in favor of our law the his- 
toric development of languages, it might seem 
natural that we should ascertain the process 
of language development in the individual. 
That, however, is impossible. When we 
are learning to speak, our language is 
given tous ready-made. Though the babe, 
as has been well observed by Mr. Taine, 
“learns a language already made, as the true 
musician learns counterpoint, or the true 
poet prosody; in other words, as an original 
genius,” still in reality he creates nothing at 
all. We must therefore confine ourselves to 
the historical evolution of language. 

It is certain that the Indo-European lan- 
guages are descended from a certain number 
of roots, and that these roots were of two 
kinds, namely, verb or predicative roots, and 
pronominal or demonstrative roots. The 
former, comprising verbs, adjectives and sub- 
Stantives are, says Whitney, signs indicating 
acts or qualities. The others, whence come 
the pronoun and the adverb (the preposition 
and conjunction are of secondary formation), 
are few in number, and denoted relative po- 
sition. The original form of language signs 
therefore is the attribution of qualities. Then 


; of old formation disappears last. 


ted. ‘‘ Nouns are derived from verbs through 
the participles, which are only adjectives 
whose derivation from verbs is not yet oblite- 
rated.”* As for the transformation of com- 
mon nouns into proper nouns, that admits of 
no question. Does not the natural evolution 
of language explain the stages of its dissolu- 
tion in aphasia, in so far as we may compare 
a spontaneous creation with the decay of 
a language artificially acquired ? 

2. Insetting forth in its most general form 
the law of the regression of memory, we have 
seen that the memory of feelings is effaced 
later than the memory of ideas. Logic leads 
us to infer that in the case we are considering 
—progressive sign-amnesia—the language of 
the emotions must disappear later than the 
language of the reason. Facts fully confirm 
this deduction. 

The most careful observers~as Broca, 
Trousseau, Hughlings Jack-on, Broadbent 
—have noted a great number of cases where 
aphasic patients entirely deprived of speech, 
incapable of articulating spontaneously a sin- 
gle word, are able to utter not only interjec- 
tions, but also complete phrases, brief habit- 
ual sentences expressive of anger or vexation, 
or of pain for their privation. One of the 
most persistent forms of such emotional lan- 
guage is that of profanity. 

We have said that generally that which is 
of recent formation dies out first, whatever is 
The re- 
mark is confirmed by what we see here: the 
language of the emotions is formed before 
that of ideas; it disappears later. So, too, 
the complex disappears earlier than the sim- 
ple: and rational language, compared with 
the language of the emotions, is exceedingly 
complex. 

3. All the foregoing remarks are applicable 
to gestures. That form of language—and it 
is the most natural of all—is, like the inter- 
jection, only a reflex mode of expression. It 
appears in the babe long before articulate 
language. Among some savage tribes stricken 
with arrest of development, gestures play as 
important a part as words. This inborn 
form of language is seldom lost. ‘‘ Cases 
of aphasia in which disorders of the mimic fa- 
culty occur are always,” says Kussmaul, ‘‘ of 
an exceedingly complex character. In such 
cases the patients sometimes are conscious 
that they err in the use of gestures, some- 
times again they are not.” (Of. cit. p. 160). 

Hughlings Jackson, who has carefully 
studied this subject, notes that some aphasic 
subjects can neither laugh nor smile, nor cry 
except in case of extreme emotion. Further 
he has noted that some patients express 
affirmation or negation by purely chance 
gestures: one of them, who had still at his 
command a few interjections and a few gest- 


* Baudry, ‘* La Science du Langage,’’ p. 16. For 
fuller details consult the works of Max Miiller and 
Whitney. 
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ures, employed them in a contrary sense, in 
an unintelligible way. 

Trousseau gives a very remarkable in- 
stance of pure motor amnesia affecting gest- 
ures: “‘I would raise both hands and move 
my fingers, as though playing the clarionet, 
and tell the patient to do the same. He 
forthwith would perform these movements 
with perfect precision. ‘You see,’ I would 
say, ‘I am acting as though I played the 
clarionet ,’ to which he would signify assent. 
After a few minutes I would ask him to exe- 
‘cute the movement again. He would de- 
liberate, but in most instances it was impos- 
‘sible for him to perform this very simple 
piece of mimicry.” 

Thus, then, we have seen that sign-amne- 
sia proceeds from proper nouns to common, 
thence to adjectives and verbs, and finally 
affects the language of the emotions, and 
gesture. This destructive process does not 
advance at random, but follows a fixed order, 
from the less organized to the better organ- 
‘ized, from the complex to the simple, from 
the less to the more automatic. What was 
‘said above when we laid down the general 
jaw of the reversion 9f memory might be re- 
peated here, and it is one evidence of its 
correctness that it is verified in sign-am- 
nesia, the most important, the most syste- 
matic and the best-known form of partial 
amnesia. 

We may now proceed to give a counter- 
proof. When the amnesia of signs is com- 
plete and memory is gradually coming back, 
does this process follow an order inverse to 
that of the disappearance of memory? In- 
stances of recovery are rare. I find one case, 
however, mentioned by Dr. Grasset, where 
aman was seized with ‘‘entire disability to 
express his thoughts whether in words, or in 
writing, or by gestures. Some days later his 
power of making himself understood by gest- 
ures was seen to return little by little—then 
successively the power of expression by 
means of words, and finally by means of 
writing.”* It is highly probable that other 
instances might be found were the attention 
of observers directed to this point. 
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EXALTATION OF MEMORY, OR HYPERMNESIA. 


General excitation—Partial excitation—Re- 
turn of lost memories—Return of forgotten 
languages—Reduction of this fact to the 
law of regression—Case of false memory— 
Lxamples and a suggested explanation, 


Hitherto, our pathological study has been 
limited to cases of impairment of memory. 
But there are cases cf a very different kind, 


* ** Reyue des Sciences Médicales,’’ 1873, vol. ii, p’ 
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where that which seemed to have been de- 
stroyed revives and faint recollections recov- 
er their original intensity. 

Is this exaltation of memory, called by 
physicians hypermnesia, a morbid state? It 
is at least an anomaly; and since it is always 
associated with some organic trozble or some 
singular and unusual condition, it unques- 
tionably belongs to our subject. Itisa less 
instructive object of study than amnesia, but 
it must not on that account be omitted. Be- 
sides, as we shall see, it teaches us some- 
thing about the persistence of recollections. 

Excitations of memory are either general 
or partia’. 


ie 


General excitation of memory is not easy 
to determine, the degree of excitation being 
relative. We should have to compare mem- 
ory with itself in the same individual. Since 
the power of this faculty differs widely be- 
tween different persons, there isno common 
measure; the amnesia of one person may be 
the hypermnesia of another. It isin fact a 
change of ¢ove occurring in the memory, such 
as may occur in any other form of psychic 
activity; whether thought, imagination, or 
sensibility. Again, when we say that the ex- 
citation is general, that is merely a probable 
induction. As memory is subject to the 
condition of consciousness, and as conscious- 
ness exists only in the form of a series, all 
that we can prove is simply that during a 
longer or shorter period a multitude of recol- 
lections arise on all sides. 

General excitation of memory seems to 
depend entirely on physiological causes, and 
in particular upon the rapidity of the cerebral 
circulation. Hence, it is of frequent occur- 
rence in high fevers. It also occurs in cases 
of mania, ecstasy, hypnotism, occasionally im 
hysteria, and in the incubation-period of 
some brain diseases. 

Besides these strictly pathological cases, 
there are others of a more unusual character 
which probably depend on the same cause. ¢ 
Thus, there are narratives of drowning per- ' 
sons saved from imminent death, all of 
which agree on this point, viz,, that ‘‘when 
asphyxia began, the drowning person seemed 
to review in an instant the whole of his past 
life with all its little details.’ One man 
affirmed that ‘‘every instant of his former 
life seemed to glance across his recollection 
in a retrograde succession, not in mere out- 
line, but the picture being filled with every; 
minute and collateral feature forming a kind 
of panoramic picture of his entire existence, 
each act of it accompanied by a sense of 
right and wrong.” 

Under analogous circumstances, ‘‘a man 
of remarkably clear head was crossing a rail- 
way in the country when an express train, at 
full speed, appeared closely approaching him. 
He had just time to throw himself down in 
the center of the road between the two lines 
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of rails, and as the train passed over him, the 
sentiment of impending danger to his very 
existence brought vividly to his recollection 
every incident of his former life in such an 
array as that which is suggested by the 
promised opening of ‘the great book at the 
last great day.’”’ * 

Even when we make allowance for exag- 
geration, these facts reveal to us a superact- 
ivity of memory of which we can have no idea 
in the normal state. 

I will quote one more instance due to opium 
intoxication, and J beg thereader to note how 
this confirms the explanation already given of 
the mechanism of recollection. Says Thos. 
De Quincey: ‘‘ I sometimes seemed to have 
lived for seventy or one hundred years in one 
mighty t= |=) he minutest  detailsy of 
childhood, or forgotten scenes of later years, 
were often revived. I could not be said to 
recollect them, for if I had been told of them 
when waking I should not have been able to 
acknowledge them as parts of my past expe- 
rience. But placed as they were before me, 
in dreams like intuitions, and clothed in all 
their evanescent circumstances and accom- 
panying feelings, I recognized them instan- 
taneously.” + 

All these general excitations of memory 
are transitory, never outliving the causes that 
produce them. Is there a permanent form 
of hypermnesia? If the term may be used 
in rather wide sense, we might apply it to the 
curious development of memory that follows 
certain injuries. Upon this point we find in 
old authors stories that are now controverted; 
instance the cases of Pope Clement VI., 
Mabillon, and others. There is no reason 
to question these stories, for modern obsery- 
ers, Romberg among them, have noticed a 
remarkable permanent development of mem- 
ory as the result of brain concussion, small- 
pox, etc. The mechanism of this change 
being inscrutable, we need not dwell upon it. 
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Partial excitations of memory are, by their 
very nature, definitely limited. When the 
habitual tone of the memory is as a whole 
preserved, whatever goes beyond that is easily 
ascertained. Such hypermnesia is the neces- 
sary correlative of partial amnesia ; it proves 
again and under a new form that memory is 
made up of memories. 

We find nothing resembling a law in the 
production of partial hypermnesia. It mani- 
fests itself in isolated facts, that is to say as 
the result of a concurrence of conditions 
which elude observation. Why is one group 
of cells forming one particular dynamic asso- 
ciation affected rather than another? No 
reason can be given, whether physiological or 
psychological. The only instances in which 
there is any appearance of law are those to 


* For these cases and others of like nature, see Wins- 
low, of. czt., p. 333, ef seg. 
+ ‘* English Opium-Eater,’’ 
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be mentioned further on, where several lans 
guages come back successively to the 
memory. , 

Partial excitation most usually results from 
morbid causes: these have been already indi- 
cated. But sometimes it occurs in the state 
of health. Tere are some examples: ‘‘A 
lady in the last stages of a chronic disease 
was carried from London to a lodging in the 
country; there her infant daughter was taken 
to visit her, and after a short interview car- 
ried back to town. The lady died a few 
days after, and the daughter grew up without 
any recollection of her motker till she was of 
mature age. At this time she happened to 
be taken into the room in which her mother 
died, without knowing it to have been so; 
she started on entering it, and when a friend 
who was along with her asked the cause of 
her agitation, she replied: ‘I have a distinct 
impression of having been in this room be- 
fore, and that a lady who lay in that corner 
and seemed very ill, leaned over me, and 
wept.’”’ 

A clergyman, of marked artistic tempera- 
ment (this is worthy of note), went with a 
party of friends to visit a castle in Sussex, 
which he had no recollection of having ever 
seen before. ‘‘As he approached the gate- 
way, he became conscious of a very vivid 
impressiou of having seen it before; and he 
“seemed to himself to see’ not only the gate- 
way itself, but donkeys beneath the arch, 
and people on the top of it. His conviction 
that he #zuwsz¢ have visited the castle on some 
former occasion made him inquire from his 
mother if she could throw any light on the 
matter. She at once informed him that, be- 
ing in that part of the country when he was 
about ezghteen months old, she had gone over 
with a large party and taken him in the pan- 
nier of a donkey; that the elders of the party, 
having brought lunch with them, had eaten 
it on the roof of the gateway where they 
would have been seen from below, while he 
had been left on the ground with the attend- 
ants and donkeys.’’+ 

The mechanism of remembering in these 
two instances leaves no room for question: it 
is a revival of memories produced by nearness 
in space. They simply present in a more 
striking and less accustomed way that which 
we see every moment of our lives. Who is 
there that, in order to regain a recollection 
that he has for the moment lost, has not gone 
back to the place where the thought first pre- 
sented itself, thus placing himself as nearly 
as possible in the same material situation, and 
so bringing back the recollection in an in- 
stant ? 

As for hypermnesia due to any morbid 
cause, I will cite only one instance, which 
will serve as a type: ‘‘ A boy, at the age of 
four, received a fracture of the skull, for 


* Abercrombie, ** Essay on the Intellectual Powers,’” 
p. 120. 


+ Carpenter, loc, cit., p. 432. 
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which he underwent the operation of trepan. 
He was at the time in a state of perfect 

,stupor, and after his recovery retained no 
recollection either of the accident or of the 
operation. At the age of fifteen, during the 
delirium of a fever, he gave his mother a cor- 
rect description of the operation, and the 
persons who were present at it, with their 
dress and other minute particulars. He had 
never been observed to allude to it before, 
and no means were known by which he could 
have acquired the circumstances which he 
mentioned.””* 

The recovery of languages that have been 
quite forgotten, may well engage our atten- 
tion fora moment. The case recorded by 
Coleridge is so well known that J shall not 
speak of it. There are many other cases of 
the same kind to be found in the works of 
Abercrombie, Hamilton and Carpenter. The 
anesthetic sleep produced by chloroform or 
ether may produce the same effécts as febrile 
excitation. ‘‘ An aged forester had lived in 
early life on the Polish frontier and there had 
spoken Polish almost exclusively. Later he 
lived only in German districts. His children 
said that for thirty or forty years he had neither 
heard nor spoken a word of Polish. During 
two hours of anzesthesia, he spoke, uttered 
prayers, and sung only in Polish. + 

Still more curious than the recovery of one 
languageis the retrogressive return of many 
lansuages. Unfortunately the authors who 
have written about this fact, report it simply 
as a matter of curious interest, without stat- 
ing all the particulars needed for its inter- 
pretation. 

The most clearly defined case is the one 
observed by Dr. Rush, of Philadelphia, and 
recorded in his ‘‘ Medical Inquiries and Ob- 
servations upon Diseases of the Mind.” ‘“‘ Dr. 
Scandella, an ingenious Italian who visited 
this country a few years ago, was master of 
the Italian, French and English languages. 
In the beginning of*the yellow fever, which 
terminated his life, he spoke French only ; 
but on the day of his death he spoke only in 
the language of his native country.” 

The Same author writes in rather confused 
terms of a woman subject to attacks of tem- 
porary insanity. First she spoke in broken 
Italian; at the crisis of her disorder, in 
French ; when the fever was abating, in Ger- 
man; when she was beginning to convalesce, 
she returned to English, her mother tongue. 

Quitting these cases of regression through 
many languages, and turning our attention to 
simpler cases, we find an abundance of indis- 
putable testimony. A Frenchman living in 
England and speaking English fluently, re- 
ceived a blow onthe head. During his ill- 
ness, he was able to answer questions only in 
French. 

But there is no case more instructive than 


* Abercrombie, of. Cit., P. T49. ( 
+ Duval, art. Hypnotisme, in ‘‘ Nouveau Dict. de 
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one recorded by Dr. Rush. [have it, he says 
in substance, from a German Lutheran min- 
ister residing in America, and who had in his 
congregation a considerable number of Ger- 
mans and Swedes, that when at the point of 
death they nearly all utter their prayers in 
their mother tongue. In visiting old Swedes 
upon their death-beds he was ‘‘ much struck 
in hearing some of them pray in the Swedish 
language, who, he was sure had not spoken 
it for fifty or sixty years before, and who had 
probably forgotten it.’ 

Winslow too notes how Catholics converted 
to Protestantism, during the delirium which 
precedes death, pray almost exclusively in the 
Roman formulas. * 

This return of forgotten languages 
and formulas, properly undersood, is sim- 
ply a special instance of thelaw of regres- 
sion. In consequence of a morbid action 
that usually ends in death, the most recent 
men.ory-deposits are first destroyed, and the 
work of destruction proceeding by degrees to 
the earliest acquisitions which are also the 
most firmly grounded, gives to them a mo- 
mentary activity and then effaces them forever. 
Hypermnesia therefore is sinply the result of 
conditions entirely negative ; regression re- 
sults, not from a normal return to conscious- 
ness, but from the suppression of more vivid, 
more intense states. These revived mem- 
ories are like a feeble voice that can make it- 
self heard only when more powerful voices 
are stilled. These acquisitions and habits of 
childhood or of youth come into the fore- 
ground, not because there is anything urging 
them to the front, but because there is 
nothing any longer to overlie them. Revivi- 
scences of this kind are, strictly speaking, 
only a reversion back to conditions of exist- 
ance that seemed to have vanished forever, 
but which the work of demolition brings to 
light again. i refrain however from the re- 
flections that these facts sonaturally suggest, 
and leave them for the moralist. He will be 
able to point out for instance how certain 
religious reversions occurring in the last mo- 
ments of life, and which make so much noise 
in the world of polemics, are but the neces- 
sary effect of irremediable dissolution. 

Independently of this unexpected con- 
firmation of our law of regression, the out- 
come of our study of hypermnesia is a 
knowledge of the surprising persistence of 
those latent conditions of recollection which 
have been called ‘‘residua.” But for these 
disorders of memory, we should not have 
suspected their existence, for consciousness, 
of itself, can only affirm the conservation of 
the states which constitute our everyday life 
and of certain other states which the will 
holds in dependence upon itself, because 
habit has fixed them. 

Are we to infer from the fact of these re- 
viviscences that nothing is lost from the 


Op. cit. p. 253; see also p. 265, 266, 305. 
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memory? That whatever is once registered 
therein is indestructible, and that even the 
most transient impression may at one time 
‘or another be revived. Many authors, Maury 
in particular, have contributed striking ex- 
amples in support of this opinion. But 
should any one maintain that, even in the 
absence of morbid causes, some residua dis- 
appear, there is nothing known whereby he 
might be peremptorily refuted. Possibly 
‘some cellular modifications and some dynamic 
associations are too instable to last. Still it 
may be said that persistence, if not the rule 
without exceptions, is nevertheless the rule: 
it embraces the great majority of cases. 

Of the mode in which these old-time recol- 
lections are preserved and reproduced, we 
know nothing, but I may point out how this 
might take place on the hypothesis set forth 
in the present work. 

If we accept as the material substratum of 
our recollections cell modifications and dynam- 
ic associations, any memory, however bur- 
dened it may be with impressions, may keep 
them all. For though cell modifications are 
limited in number, dynamic associations are 
innumerable. We may suppose that the old 
associations reappear when the new ones, dis- 
organized for a time or permanenily, leave 
the field clear for them. The number of 
possible reviviscences being much reduced, 
the chances are proportionately increased for 
the return of the more stable, z. ¢., the oldest 
associations. But I will not dwell on an hy- 
pothesis that cannot be verified. I desire to 
confine my observations to that which can be 
ascertained. 

We cannot refer to any of the preceding 
morbid types one illusion of a singular char- 
acter, one besides that is of rare occurrence 
or seldom observed. Three cases of this il- 
lusion only are on record, and no specific 
name has been offered to designate it. Wigan 
has called it, inaptly enough, double-con- 
sciousness, and Sander defines it to be an il- 
lusion of memory (Zrringerungstauschung). 
Other authors have given it the name of 
false memory, and this seems to me to be 
preferable. It consists in a belief that a 
state of consciousness that in reality is new 
was experienced vefore, so that when it first 
occurs it is thought to be a repetition. 

Wigan in his well-known work, ‘‘ Duality 
of the Mind,” states that while he was at- 
tending the obsequies of the Princess Char- 
lotte in Windsor Chapel, of a sudden the 
feeling came upon him that before he had 
witnessed the same spectacle. The illusion 
was transitory, but we shall see cases in 
which it it more lasting. Lewes justly 
classes this phenomenon with others of more 
frequent occurrence. While journeying in 
regions never before visited by us, a turn of the 
road or a bend in theriver brings us in sight 
of some landscape that we have seen before; 
meeting a person for the first time, we /ee/ 
that we must have seen him elsewhere; on 
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reading in a book a passage that certainly we 
never read before, we feel that the thoughts 
have once been in our minds. 

This illusion is easily explained. The new 
impression evokes from the past similar im- 
pressions, which, though indistinct, confused, 
evanescent, still suffice to give to the new 
state of consciousness the appearance of be- 
ing a repetition. There is a ground of re- 
semblance quickly perceived between the 
two states of consciousness which leads us 
to identify them. It is anerror, but only a 
partial one, for there is in reality in our past 
something that resembles a prior experience 
of this present impression. While this ex- 
planation may do for very simple cases, there 
are others to which it will not apply. 

A patient, says Sander, on hearing of the 
death of one he had known, was seized with 
an indefinable terror, because it seemed to 
him that he had already had the impression. 
““Tt was as though, some time ago, while 
he was lying on this very bed, X came and 
told me that Miiller was dead. I replied, 
“Miiller died some time since; he cannot die 
twice.’”’ 

Dr. Arnold Pick relates the most perfect 
instance of false memory I know of, the dis- 
order assuming an almost chronic form. An 
educated man who reasoned clearly about 
his malady, and who wrote a description of 
it, was, at about the age of thirty-two, seized 
with a peculiar mental disorder. If he at- 
tended a festival, or visited any place, or fell 
in with any one, the occurrence, with all its 
circumstances, seemed to him so familiar, 
that he firmly believed that he had already 
had the self-same impressions, in the com- 
pany of the same persons, under the same 
skies, the same weather, etc. If hedid a 
piece of work, it seemed to him that he had 
done the very same work before under the 
same circumstances. This feeling occurred 
to him the same day, at the end of a few 
minutes, or a few hours, sometimes on the next 
day, but always with perfect distinctness. * 

In false memory there is an anomalous 
condition of the mental mechanism that 
eludes observation, and which it is difficult to 
understand in the healthystate. The patient, 
even though he were a good observer, could 
only analyze it by ceasing to be under the 
illusion. Still I think these instances show 
that the impression received is reproduced in 
the form ef a sensorial image —in physiologi- 
cal terms, there is a repetition of the primary 
cerebral process. This is nothing extraordi- 
nary, it is what occurs in every recollection 
that is not called forth by the actual presence 
of its object. The difficulty is to say why 
this image, appearing a minute, an hour, a~ 
day, subsequent to the real state of conscious- 
ness, gives to the latter the appearance of 
being a repetition. We may suppose the 
mechanism of recollection, of localization im 
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time to be working retrogressively. I venture | 
to offer the following explanation : 

The image thus formed, as has been said, 
is highly intense—o/ the nature of an halluct- 
nation. Consequently the real impression 
is thrown into the background, bearing the 
less distinct character of a recollection. It 
is localized in the past, erroneously if you 
consider the facts objectively, rightly if you 
consider them subjectively. This hallucina- 
tional state, though very vivid, does not, 
in fact, efface the real impression ; but as it 
‘is produced by it and becomes detached from 
it, it appears like a subsequent experience. 
It takes the place of the real impression, ap- 
pears the more recent of the two, and in 
fact is the more recent. For us who look at 
the thing from without and in the light of 
what has taken place ouiside of the mind of 
the subject, it is not true that the impression 
has been received twice ; but from the point 
of view of the subject himself, who judges 
according to what consciousness tells him, 
it is true that the impression has been re- 
ceived twice, and within those limits his as- 
severation is incontestable. 

In support of this explanation I may add 
that false memory is nearly always associated 
with mental disorder. The patient spoken 
of by Pick was subject to one form of in- 
sanity—he supposed himself to be the victim 
of persecution. Hence the formation of 
hallucinational images is quite natural. Still 
I do not pretend that my explanation is the 
only possible one. The case being so very 


uncommon, further and more careful obser- 
vation is requisite 


CHAPTER V. 


CONCLUSION. 


Relations between the retention of perceptions 
and nutrition, between the reproduction of 
recollections and the general and local circu- 
lation—Influence of the quantity and qual- 
ity of the blood—LExamples—The law of 
regression connected with a physiological 
principle and a psychological principle— 
Recapitulation, 
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So far we have been describing the dis- 
eases of memory and seeking the law which 
governs them. Before we conclude we must 
say a word as to the causes, of course we 
mean immediate, organic causes. But even 
reduced to these terms tke etiology of dis- 
orders of memory is very obscure, and very 
little is clearly ascertained with regard to it. 

Memory consists in retaining and repro- 
ducing: retention seems to depend above all 
on nutrition; reproduction on the general or 
the local circulation. 

I. Retention, which plays the more im- 
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portant part since without it reproduction is 
impossible, presupposes a primary condition 
which can only be vaguely defined as a nor- 
mal constitution of the brain. As we have 
seen, idiots suffer from congenital amnesia, 
from innate inability to fix impressions in 
the memory. This primary condition is 4 
postulate, not simply a condition of memory, 
but the necessary condition of the existence 
of memory. 

This normal condition of the brain being 
granted, it is not enough that impressions be 
received, they must be fixed, organically 
registered, incrusted, so to speak: they must 
become a permanent modification of the 
brain; the modifications impressed upon the 
nerve-cells and nerve-filaments, and the 
dynamic associations between these elements 
must be made stable. This result can be 
produced only by nutrition. The brain, and 
particularly the gray matter, receives an 
enormous volume of blood. 1n no other part 
of the body is the nutritive function so active 
or so rapid. We know not the inner mechan- 
ism of this function. The minutest histo- 
logical research is unable to trace the ar- 
rangements and rearrangements of the mole- 
cules. We know only the effects—all beside 
is but induction. But all sorts of facts go to 
show the close connection between nutrition 
and memory. 

It is matter of every-day observation that 
children learn with wonderful facility, and 
that anything, as languages, which calls only 
for memory, is readily learned by them. We 
know, furthermore, that habits—that is to say 
one form of memory--are far more easily formed: 
in childhood, in youth, than in maturity. At 
that period of life, so great is the activity of the 
nutritive process that new connections are 
rapidly formed. In the aged, on the con- 
trary, a rapid effacement of new impressions 
coincides with a considerable decline of this 
activity. 

That which is too quickly learned does not 
endure. When we say that a thing is ‘‘as- 
similated,” we use no metaphor. I shall not 
dwell upon a truth that every one is ever re- 
peating, little suspecting that this psychic 
fact has an organic cause. To fix recollec- 
tions requires time, because nutrition does 
not accomplish its work instantaneously: the 
molecular movement constituting nutrition 
must proceed in one constant direction, and 
this end is served by the periodic renewal of 
the same impression.* 


*** A distinguished theatrical performer,’’ says 
Abercrombie, ‘tin consequence of the sudden illness. 
of another actor, had occasion to prepare himself, on 
very short notice, for a part which was entirely new 
to him; and the part was long and rather difficult. 
He acquired it in avery short time, and went through 
it with perfect accuracy, but immediately after the 
performance forgot every word of it. Characters 
which he had acquired ina more deliberate manner 
he never forgets, but can perform them at any time 
without a moment’s preparation; but in regard to the 
character now mentioned, there was the further and 
very singular fact that, though he has repeatedly 
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Fatigue in every shape is fatal to memory. 
The impressions received under such condi- 
tions are not fixed, and the reproduction of 
them is very laborious and often impossible. 
Now, fatigue is regarded as a state wherein, 
‘owing to the over activity of an organ, the 
nutrition suffers and halts. When the nor- 
mal conditions are restored, memory comes 
back again. The case already quoted from 
Sir Henry Holland is decisive upon this point. 

We have seen that in cases of temporary 
amnesia, caused by concussion of the brain, 
the amnesia is always retroactive, extending 
back to a period of greater or less duration, 
anterior to the accident. ‘This rule is almost 
without exception. Most physiologists who 
have studied this phenomenon, refer it to de- 
fective nutrition ; the organic registration, 
which consists in a nutritive modification of 
the cerebral matter, has not had time to take 
place. 

Finally it is to be noted that the gravest 
form of disease of memory, namely the pro- 
gressive amnesia of the demented, of the 
aged, and of general paralytics, is produced 
by a steadily increasing atrophy of the nerve- 
elements. The tubes and the cells undergo 
a process of degenerescence, and the latter 
eventually disappear, leaving behind an un- 
differentiated mass of matter. 

These physiological and psychological facts 
all show that there exists between nutrition 
and retention the relation of cause and effect. 
There is exact coincidence between their 
periods of rise and fall. Variations short or 
long in the one are repeated in the other. 
the one be active, or moderate, or lauguish- 
ing, so is the other. Hence the retention of 
recollections must not be regarded metaphy- 
sically, and as a ‘‘ state of the soul’’ subsist- 
ing no ane knows where, but as an acquired 
state of the cerebral organ implying the pos- 
sibility of states of consciousness whenever 
their conditions of existence are present. 

The extreme rapidity of nutritive changes 
in the brain, though at first it might appear 
to cause instability, in fact explains the fix- 
ation of recollections. ‘* The waste follow- 
ing activity is restored by nutrition, and a 
trace or residuum remains embodied in the 
constitution of the nervous center, becoming 
more complete and distinct with each suc- 
ceeding repetition of the impression; an ac- 
quired nature is grafted on the original 


nature of the cell by virtue of its plastic | 


power.” * 


performed it since that time, he has been obliged 
each time to prepare it anew, and has never acquired 
in regard toit that facility which is familiar to him 
in other instances. When questioned respecting the 
mental process which he employed the first time he 
performed this part, he says that he lost sight entirely 
of the audience, and seemed to have nothing before 


him but the pages of the book from which he had |! 


learned it; and that if anything had occurred to in- 
terrupt the illusion, he should have stopped instant- 
ly.” (OA. cit., p. 103.) 

* Mauttsley, ** Physiol. and Pathol. of the Mind”’. 
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We here touch the ultimate cause of mem. 
ory biologically considered; it is an impreg- 
nation. It is therefore not surprising that 
an eminent English surgeon, in treating of 
the indellible impression made by infectious 
diseases on living tissues, should have in- 
dited the following passage, which seems 
made to our hand: ‘‘It is asked,” says Sir 
James Paget, ‘‘how can the brain be the 
organ of memory when you suppose its sub- 
stance to be ever changing ?or how is it that 
your assumed nutritive change of all the par- 
ticles of the b:ain is not as destructive of all 
memory and knowledge of sensuous things 
as the sudden destruction by some great in- 
jury is? The answer is, because of the ex- 
actness of assimilation accomplished in the 
formative process; the effect once produced 
by an impression on the brain, whether in 
perception. or in intellectual act, is fixed and 
there retained; because the part, be it what 
it may, which has been thereby changed, 
is exactly represented in the part which, 
in the course of nutrition, succeeds to it.” * 
Paradoxical as the connection between an 
infectious disease and memory may seem, 
it is nevertheless rigorously exact, from the 
biological point of view. 

Il. In a general way the reproduction of 
recollections seems to depend on the state of 
the circulation. This point is much more 
obscure than the preceding, and the data 
concerning it are very incomplete. One diffi- 
culty arises out of the rapidity with which 
the phenomena succeed one another, and 
their continual changes. Another ditficulty 
is due to their complexity. For reproduction 
does not depend on the general circulation 
alone, but also on the special circulation of 
the brain, and probably there are in the latter, 
too, local variations that may exert a strong 
influence. Nor is that all. We have, fur- 
ther, to take into account the quality no less 
than the quantity of the blood. 

It is impossible to determine, even roughly, 
the part played by each of these factors in 
the mechanism of reproduction. We must be 
content with showing that circulation and re- 
production present correlative variations. The 
main facts going to confirm this view are as 
follows : 

Fever in its several degrees is accompanied 
by cerebral over-activity, and in this memory 
largely shares. We have already seen to 
what a degree of excitation it may attain. We 
know that in fever the rapidity of the circu- 


lation is excessive, that the constitution of 


the blood is changed, that it is loaded with 
elements resulting from too accelerated a pro- 
cess of combustion. Here we see a variation 
in quality and in quantity, which finds ex. 
pression in hypermnesia. 

Even when no fever exists, ‘‘ impressions 
of trivial things, in which no particular inter- 


est was taken, often survive in memory whep 
ee oe 


*** Lecture on Surgical Pathology.” 
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impressions of much more important or 1m- 
posing things fade away; and in considering 
the circumstances, it will frequently be found 
that such impressions were received when the 
energies were high—when exercise, or pleas- 
ure, or both, had greatly raised the action of 
the heart. That at times, when strong emotion 
has excited the circulation to an exceptional 
degree, the clustered sensations yielded by 
surrounding objects are revivable with great 
clearness, often throughout life, is a fact no- 
ticed by writers of fiction as a trait of human 
nature.’”’* 

Note again how easy and how rapid repro- 
duction is in that period of life when the 
blood flows swift and strong, but how slow 
and labored, when age slows the circulation. 
Also how in the aged the constitution of the 
blood is changed, being less rich in globules 
and in albumen. 

In persons debilitated by protracted disease, 
memory grows weak with the circulation. 
‘“ Highly nervous subjects, in whom the ac- 
tion of the heart is greatly lowered, habitu- 
ally complain of loss of memory and inability 
to think—symptoms which diminish as fast 
as the natural rate of circulation is re- 
gained.” + 

There is exaltation of memory whenever 
the circulation has been modified by stimu- 
lants, as hasheesh, opium, etc., which excite 
the nervous system first, and then depress it. 
Other therapeutic agents produce the oppo- 
‘site effect; for instance, bromide of potassium, 
the action of which is sedative, hypnotic, 
retards the circulation, when taken in strong 
doses. A certain preacher had to give up 
the use of the bromide, having lost nearly 
all power of memory. It returned when he 
ceased to take the medicine. 

The general conclision to be drawn from 
all these facts is that the normal exercise of 
memory presupposes an active state of the 
circulation and a constitution of the blood 
rich in the materials necessary for integra- 
tion and disintegration. When this activity 
becomes excessive there is a tendency to 
morbid excitation; when it decreases, there 
isa tendency toamnesia. More definite con- 
‘clusions would have to rest on pure hypothe- 
sis. Why is it that one category of recol- 
lections rather than another is revived or 
effaced ? We know not. There is in every 
case of amnesia and of hypermnesia so much 
that cannot be foreseen that it were vain to 
attempt an explanation. Probably it is flit- 
ting organic modifications, causes infinitesi- 
mally small, that make one series of impres- 
sions more easy or more difficult of recall 
than others. Some physiologists are of the 
opinion that limited and temporary eclipses 
of memory are due to local, transitory modi- 
fications of the caliber of arteries, under the 
action of the vaso-motor nerves; and have 


* Herbert Spencer, ‘‘ Principles of Psychology,” 
I, p. 235. a 
1b., P. 237. 
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cited as proof of this the fact that the return 
of memory is sudden, that it is caused by 
emotion and that the emotions have a special 
influence upon the vaso-motor system. 

In cases of complete loss of memory, of 
which we have cited many, return depends 
on the circulation and nutrition. If it is 
sudden, and it but rarely is, the more proba- 
ble hypothesis is that of an arrest of function, 
a state of inhibition which is suddenly ter- 
minated: this problem is one of the most in- 
tricate in nerve physiology. 

If the return is the result of reeducation— 
and this is more usual—nutrition appears to 
play the principal part. The rapidity with 
which the patient learns again shows that all 
was not lost. The cells may have been 
atrophied, but if their nuclei (generally re- 
garded as the sources from which they are 
reproduced) give rise to other cells, then the 
bases of memory are by that very fact re- 
established: the new cells resemble the parent 
cells in virtue of the tendency of all organ- 
isms to maintain their type, and of all acquired 
modifications to become transmitted modifica- 
tions; in thiscase, memory is only a form of 
heredity. 


II. 


To sum up, memory is a general function 
of the nervous system. Its basis is the 
property possessed by the nerve-elements of 
retaining a received modification and of form- 
ing associations. These associations, the re- 
sult of experience, we have called dynamic, 
to distinguish them from those which are 
natural or anatomical. Retention is assured 
by nutrition, which is ever making the modi- 
fications and associations stable, because it 
is ever renewing the modified nerve-sub- 
stance. The power of reproduction seems 
to depend above all on the circulation. 

Retention and reproduction: thus does all 
that is essential to memory depend on the 
fundamental conditions of life. The rest— 
consciousness, exact localization in the past 
is only a perfectionment. Psychic memory 
is only the highest and most complex form 
of memory. To restrict oneself to that, 
as most psychologists do, is to condemn one- 
self in advance to wrestle with mere abstrac- 
tions. 

These preliminaries settled, we have classi- 
fied and described the diseases of memory; 
and as a precise observation is always of far 
more value than a general description, being 
more instructive and more suggestive, we 
have offered clear and authentic instances of 
each morbid type. 

Having traversed a multitude of facts, we 
have pointed out their principal results, viz., 
first the necessity of resolving memory into 
memories, the mutual independence of which 
is clearly proved by pathological cases. 
Then we have shown that the destruction of 
memory proceeds according to a daw. Set- 
ting aside secondary disorders, those of brief 
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duration and which are less instructive, and 
studying those whose evolution is normal, 
we have shown that: 

In general dissolution of memory, the loss 
of recollections, follows an invariable order, 
namely: first, recent events ; next, ideas in 
general ; then, feelings ; lastly, acts. 

In partial dissolution of the most usual 
type, namely, sign-amnesia, the loss of recollec- 
tion again proceeds according to an invariable 
order, viz., proper names, common nouns, 
adjectives and verbs, interjections, gestures, 

The order is the same in both, namely, 
thete is a regression from the more recent 
to the older, from the complex to the simple, 
from the voluntary to the automatic, from 
the less to the more organized. 

The exactitude of this law of regression is 
proved by the very rare instances in which 
progressive dissolution of memory is followed 
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by recovery; the recollections in that cas¢- 
come back in the inverse order of Caer dis 
appearance. rau 
By the aid of this law of regression we 
have been enabled to explain the extraordi- — 
nary reviviscence of certain recollections as 
a reversion of the mind back to states that_ 
seemed to have been effaced forever. “ef 
We have connected our law with the phy- 
siological principle that. degenerescence first 
affects that which is of most recent forma- — 
tion; and with the psychological principle, 
that the complex disappears before the sim- 
ple, because it is less often repeated in expe- 
rience. 
Finally, our pathological study has_ led ; 
us to the conclusion that memory consists of © 
an organization process having varying de- — 
grees of perfection between these two extreme — 


limits—the new state, the organic registration, — 
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CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTION.—-THE QUESTION 
STATED. 


DURING the last few years several au- 
thors have treated in detail certain depart- 
ments of psychology according to the 
principle of evolution, and it has appeared 
to me that these questions might be dis- 
cussed with advantage in the same spirit 
though in a different form, by studying 
the process of dzssolution. 1 propose 
therefore in the present work to attempt 
such a study of the Will as I before made 
of the Memory; to investigate 1ts anoma- 
lies, and from this research to draw some 
conclusions touching the normal state. 
In many respects the problem that con- 
fronts us here is more difficult than the 
former one: the term zwz// denotes some- 
thing more vague than the term memory. 
Whether we regard memory as a function, 


a property or a faculty, it is at all events 


a stable mode of being, a psychic situation 
that all may understand. The will on the 
other hand is resolvable into volitions, 


-each one of which is a thing apart, an 


instable form of activity, a resultant vary- 
ing according to the causes that produce It. 

Besides this first difficulty there is 
another one that might seem greater 


/ are our limits. 


still, but this we shall have no hesitation 
in dismissing summarily. Is it possible 
to study the pathology of the will without 
touching upon the irresolvable problem 
of free will ? I hold it to be possible, and 
even indispensable, to abstain from such 
discussion ; nor is it timidity that imposes 
this abstention upon us, but simply 
method. Psychology, like all other exper- 
imental sciences, must strictly eschew all 
research into first causes, and to that 
class of studies does the problem of free 
will belong. One of the great services 
rendered to philosophy by Kant and _ his 
disciples consisted in proving that the 
problem of the freedom of the will resolves _ 
itself into the question whether we are 
able to place ourselves outside the series 
of effects and causes so as to make an 
absolute beginning. This power “ which 
summons, suspends, or dismisses,” as it 
has been defined by a contemporary writ- 
er who has studied it profoundly,* can 
be affirmed only on the condition that we 
enter the domain of metaphysics. 

The task before us here is different. 
Experience both inward and outward is 
the one object of our research : its limits 
We take volitions as facts, 
with their immediate causes, that is to 


* Renouvier, ‘‘ Essai de Critique Générale,” 2d 
edition, I., 395-406. 
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say the motives which produce them, 
without inquiring whether these causes 
suppose causes 2” zjfinétum, or whether 
there is not some measure of spontaneity 
added to them. Hence the question pre- 
sents itself in a form equally acceptable 
to the determinists and to their opponents, 
being consistent with either hypothesis. 
We expect furthermore to pursue our re- 
searches in such a manner that the ab- 
sence of any sort of solution of the free 
will problem will not even be noticed. 

I shall endeavor to show that in every 
voluntary act there are two distinct ele- 
ments, namely the state of consciousness— 
the “I will’—which indicates a mental 
situation but which of itself possesses no 
efficiency ; and a highly complex psycho- 
physiological mechanism in which alone 
the power of acting or of inhibiting has 
its seat. As this general conclusion can 
only be reached asthe result of particu- 
lar conclusions furnished by pathology, 
I will for the time being abstain in this 
introduction from any systematic view of 
the subject, and will simply consider the 
will in its twofold mechanism of impul- 
sion and inhibition, and in its source— 
the individual character—regardless of 
details that do not concern our subject.* 


The fundamental principle governing 
the psychology of the will in its impulsive 
form both in the healthy and the morbid 
state, is that every state of consciousness 
always tends to express itself, to interpret 
itself by a movement, by an act. This 
principle is only a particular phase, special 
to psychology, of the fundamental law that 
reflex action is the sole type of all nerve 
action, of all life of relation. Properly 
speaking activity in an animal is not a be- 
ginning but an end, not a cause but a re- 
sult, not a first appearance but a sequel. 
This point is of the highest importance, 
and it must not be lost sight of. It alone 
can explain the physiology and the pathol- 
ogy of the will, for this tendency of the 
state of consciousness to expend itself 
in a psychological or a physiological act 
whether conscious or unconscious, is the 
one simple fact to which are reducible all 
the combinations and all the complexities 
of the highest will activity. 

The new-born babe, as Virchow defines 
it, “is but a spinal creature.” Its activity 
is purely reflex, manifested by such a mul- 


* The reader will find ina recent work by Schnei- 
der, ‘‘ Der Menschliche Wille vom Standpunkte der 
neueren Entwickelungstheorien ’’ (Berlin, 1882), a 
good monograph on the willin its normal state, 
and from the point of view of evolution. 
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tiplicity of movements that for a good while 
its education must consist in suppressing 
or in checking the greater part of them. 
This prodigality of reflex actions, which 
has its ground in anatomical relations, ex- 
hibits in all its simplicity the transforma- 
tion of excitationsintomovements. These 
movements, whether they are conscious or 
whether they awaken only an inchoate 
consciousness, in neither case represent 
voluntary action: properly they do but ex- 
press the activity of the species—that 
which has been acquired, organized, and 
fixed by heredity : but these are the mate- 
rial out of which the will shall be fash- 
ioned. 
Desire marks a higher step in the prog- 
tess from the reflex state to the voluntary. 
By desire we understand the more ele- 
mentary forms of the affective life—the 
only ones that can exist prior to the birth of 
the intelligence. Physiologically these do 
not differ from reflex actions of a complex 
nature: psychologically they differ from 
the latter by the state of consciousness, 
often very intense, which accompanies. 
them. Like as in reflex action, they tend 
directly and irresistibly to express them- 
selves in acts. In the natural state, and 
so long as it is free from admixture, desire 
tends to satisfy itself immediately: such 
is its law imprinted in the organism. 
Children and savages are good instances. 
In the civilized adult desire is no longer 
in the natural state, being altered or curbed 
by education, habit or reflection. Often 
however it resumes its right; and history 
shows that in the case of despots, who in 
their own esteem and in that of others 
stand above all law, desire rules uncon- 
trolled. 
Pathology will show us that this form 
of activity grows as will power declines, 
and persists when the latter has disap- 
peared. Nevertheless it marks a progress 
from the first period, inasmuch as it de- 
notes a beginning of individuality. On 
the common ground of the activity which 
belongs to the species, desire limns in 
faint outline the individual character: it 
reflects the mode of reaction peculiar to 
an individual organism. 
| When a sufficient store of experiences 
jexists to allow of the birth of the intelli- 
gence, there appears a new form of activ- 
ity,—zdeomotor activity it has been called, 
ideas, thoughts, being here the cause of 
movements. The term zdeomofor has the 
further advantage that it points out the 
relationship. between these movements 
and those of reflex action, of which the 
former are but a development. 
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How can a thought produce a move- 
ment? This question is one that seriously 
embarrassed the old psychology, but it 
presents no difficulty when we look at the 
facts as they really are. It is nowa truth 
currently accepted in cerebral physiology, 
that the anatomical basis of all our mental 
states comprises both motor and sensorial 
elements. I shall not dwell upon a ques- 
tion that has been treated fully in another 
place * and which would involve a digres- 
sion. { would simply repeat that our 
sense perceptions, especially the important 
ones of sight and touch, involve as inte- 
gral elements movements of the eye or of 
the members. And if movement is an 
essential element when we see an object 
actually, it must play the same part when 
we see an object ideally. Mental images 
and ideas, even abstract ideas, involve an 
anatomical substratum in which move- 
ments are represented in one way or 
another. 


.True, on studying the question more | 
closely, it might be said that we must dis- 


tinguish two kinds of motor elements, viz.: 
those which serve to constitute a state of 
consciousness, and those which serve to 
expend it—the former being intrinsic, the 
latter extrinsic. The idea of a ball, for in- 
stance, is the resultant of impressions 
made by surfaces, and of special muscular 
adjustments ; but the latter are the result 
of muscular sensibility, and as such they 
are sensations of movement rather than 
movements proper—they are elements 
going to make up our idea of the object, 
rather than a mode of giving it expression. 

Nevertheless this close relation estab- 
lished by physiology between ideas and 
movement enables us in some measure 
to see how the one produces the other. 
In reality, an idea does not produce a 
movement. Were an idea, as defined by 
the spiritualists,t to produce a play of the 
muscles, it were little short of a miracle. 
It is not the state of consciousness, as 
such, but the corresponding physiological 
state, whichis transformed intoanact. In 
short the relation is not between a psy- 
chic event and a movement, but between 
two states of the same kind—between two 
physiological states, two groups of ner- 
vous elements, the one sensitive, the other 
motor. So long as we persist in regard- 
ing consciousness as a cause, all is ob- 
scure ; but when we look upon it as sim- 
ply the accompaniment of a nervous proc- 


* “ Revue Philosophique,’’ Oct., ee 

+ As opposed to ‘‘ Materialists.’””. It need hardly 
be said that the author has not in mind “ Spirit- 
ists,”’ or ‘‘ Spirit Rappers.”’—TRANSLATOR. 
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ess, which alone is the essential element, 
all becomes clear, and factitious difficul- 
ties vanish. 

This granted, we can roughly classify 
ideas in three groups, according as their 
tendency to transform themselves into 
acts is strong, moderate or weak and in a 
certain sense null. 

1. The first group comprises intellect- 
ual states of high intensity: fixed ideas 
may be regarded as the type of these. 
They pass into act almost with the rapid- 
ity of reflex actions. These are ideas 
that “come home to us.” The old psy- 
chology, affirming a fact of every day ex- 
perience, used to say in its own language 
that the intelligence does not act upon 
the will save through the intermediation 
of the sensibility. This means that the 
nervous state corresponding to an idea is 
more readily translated into a movement, 
in proportion as it is accompanied by 
those other nervous states, whatever they 
may be, which correspond to feeling or 
sentiment. Nervous action is more en- 
ergetic in proportion to the number of ele- 
ments upon which it acts. 

Most of the passions when they rise 
above the level of mere appetite, are to 
be referred to this group as principles of 
action. The whole difference is one of 
degree only, according as the affective 
elements predominate, or vzce versa, in 
the complex thus formed.* 

2. The second group is the most im- 
portant for us. it represents rational 
activity—the will in the common accepta- 
tion of the word. Here the thought is 
followed by the act after longer or shorter 
deliberation. If we reflect we shall find 
that most of our actions are reducible to 
this type, allowance being made for the 
forms already mentioned, and for habits. 
Whether I rise to take the air at my win- 
dow, or whether I enlist in the army with 
the purpose of becoming some day a 
general, the difference is only one of more 
and less; a highly complex volition like 
that last instance, resolving itself into a 
series of simple volitions successively 
adapted to times and places. In this 


* The relative independence of thought and feel- 
ing as causes of movement is clearly demonstrated 
by certain pathological cases. It may happen that 
the idea of a movement is of itself incapable of pro- 
ducing that movement: but let emotion be added 
and it is produced. A man that is paralyzed cannot 
by any eon of will move, say, his arm, yet it will 
be strongly agitated under the influence ofan emo- 
tion caused by the arrival of a friend. In the case 
of softening of the spinal cord inducing paralysis 
an emotion, or a question addressed to the pa- 
tient may give rise to more violent movements in 
the inferior members, upon which the will has no 


| action. 
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group the tendency to act is neither in- 
stantaneous nor violent. The concomi- 
tant affective state is moderate. Many 
of the actions which constitute the ordi- 
nary course of our lives were at first ac- 
companied by a feeling of pleasure, or 
curiosity and the like: now that feeling 
is weakened, still the connection between 
the idea and the act is fixed: when the 
idea comes up in the mind, the act follows. 

3. With abstract ideas the tendency to 
movement is ataminimum. ‘These ideas 
being representations of representations, 
pure schematisms, generalized concepts, 
the motor element is minimized in the 
same degree as the representative element. 
lf we were to look upon all the forms of 
activity we have been considering as 
successive complications of simple reflex 
action, we might say that abstract ideas 
are a collateral ramification weakly at- 
tached to the main trunk, and which has 
developed in its own way. ‘Their motor 
tendency is restricted to that inner speech, 
feeble as it is, which accompanies them, 
and to the awakening of some other state 
of consciousness. For just as in physiol- 
ogy the centrifugal period of a reflex ac- 
tion does not always end ina movement, 
but quite as often in the secretion ofa 
gland or in some trophic action; so in 
psychology a state of consciousness does 
not always end in a movement, but in the 
summoning up of other states of con- 
sciousness, according to the well known 
mechanism of association. 

The contrast so often noted between 
contemplative minds, who live among ab- 
stractions, and practical men is only the 
outward palpable expression of the psy- 
chological differences just mentioned. A 
few commonplace observations may be 
cited here, as the difference between 
knowing what is right and practicing it, 
between recognizing the absurdity of a 
creed and renouncing it, between con- 
demning an unlawful passion and with- 
standing the same. All this is explained 
by the fact that the motor tendency of 
ideas, left to themselves, is exceedingly 
weak. We know not what are the anatom- 
ical and physiological conditions requisite 
for the production of an abstract idea, but 
we may without rashness affirm that once 
it becomes a motive to action other ele- 
ments are added to it: this is the case 
with those who are “ devoted to an idea.” 
Men are governed by feeling and senti- 
ment. 


In the light of the foregoing remarks vol- 
untary activity appears to us as a Stage in 


that progressive evolution which proceeds 
from simple reflex action, where the ten- 
dency to movement is irresistible, to the 
abstract idea,where the tendency to action 
is at the minimum. Weareunable to de- 
termine precisely its beginning or its end, 
the transition from one form to another 
being almost imperceptible. Ofset purpose 
and for the sake of clearness we have not 
examined the problem in its complexity : 
we have even eliminated one of the essen- 
tial characteristic elements of will. Re- 
garded as we have regarded it so far, 
wiil might be defined as a conscious act, 
more or less deliberate, having in view an 
end whether simple or complex, proximate 
or remote. It is thus that contemporary 
authors, as Maudsley and Lewes, under- 
stand it, when they define it to be zzpulsv 
by zdeas, or the motor reaction of feelings 
and zdeas. Thus understood, volition 
would be simply permissive. But it is 
something very different. It is also a 
power of arrestatzon, or, to use the Jan- 
guage of physiology, a power of z#/zbz- 
‘gon. 

For a psychology grounded only on in- 
ner observation this distinction between 
permitting and hindering is of little im- 
portance ; but for a psychology that seeks 
to find in the physiological mechanism 
some explication of the operations of mind, 
and which regards reflex action as the 
type of all activity, it is of vital signifi- 
cance. 

The currently 1eceived doctrine teaches 
that the will is a fat which the muscles 
obey no one knows how. On this hy- 
pothesis it matters little whether the /iat 
commands a movement or an inhibition. 
But if with all contemporary physiologists 
we hold that reflex action is the type and 
the basis of all action whatever, and if 
consequently there is no occasion to ask 
why a state of consciousness is trans- 
formed into a movement—for that is the 
law—we have still to explain why it is not 
transformed. Unfortunately physiology 
is full of obscurity and indecision touching 
this point. 

The simplest instance of the phenome- 
non of inhibition is seen in the suspension 
of the movements of the heart by excita- 
tion of the pneumogastric nerve. We 
know that the heart (independently of the 
intracardiac ganglia) is innervated by 
nerve filaments coming from the great 
sympathetic which accelerate its pulsa- 
tions, and by filaments from the vagus 
nerve. Section of the latter increases the 
movements ; excitation of its central ter- 
minus on the contrary suspends them for 
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a longer or shorter time. The vagus 
therefore is an inhibiting nerve, and inhi- 
bition is generally regarded as the result 
of interference. The reflex activity of the 
cardiac centers is retarded or suspended 
by excitations coming from the medulla. 
In other words, the motor action of the 
pneumogastric expends itself in the car- 
diac centers and produces an arrest of 
movement. This has no direct psycho- 
logical significance, but here is something 
that concerns us more nearly: 

It is a well known fact that the reflex 
excitability of the spinal cord becomes 
greater when it is withdrawn from the 
action of the brain. The state of decapi- 
tated animals gives striking evidence of 
this. But not to recur to those extreme 
cases, we know that reflex action is much 
more intense during sleep than in the 
waking state. To account for this some 
authors have held that there are in the 
brain centers of inhibition. Setschenow 
locates them in the optic thalami and in 
the region of the tubercula quadrigemina, 
his ground being the fact that when we 
stimulate by chemical or other means the 
parts named, we produce a depression of 
the reflex actions. Goltz locates the cen- 
ters of inhibition in the brain proper. 

‘These and other similar hypotheses * 
have been sharply criticized, and many 
physiologists hold simply that in the nor- 
mal state excitations are distributed both 
to the brain taking an upward route and 
to the spinal cord by a transverse route ; 
and that on the other hand in cases 
where the brain cannot play a part, the 
excitations now finding only one route 
open, the result is a sort of accumulation, 
the effect of which is an excessive reflex 
excitability. Ferrier t holds that in the 
frontal lobes are to be found controlling 
centers which are the essential factor of 
attention. 

Not to go into further detail, it is seen 
that for explaining the mechanism of in- 
hibition we have no clear and generally 
accepted theory such as we have with re- 

ard to reflex action. Some authors 
hold that inhibition results from two con- 
trary tendencies clashing or destroying 
each other; others maintain the existence 
of inhibition centers (and even inhibiting 
nerves) capable of suppressing instead of 
re-enforcing a transmitted impulse; and 


* For a full history of this question the reader 
may consult Eckhard, ‘‘ Physiologie des Riicken- 
marks”? in Hermann’s*‘ Physiologie,” vol. ii., part 2, 
p. 33 seg. He will there find_an account of the ex- 
periments of Setschenow, Goltz, Schiff, Herzen, 
Cyon, and others, with their interpretations. 

+ ‘* The Functions of the Brain,” §§ 103, 104. 
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there are sundry other hypotheses, but it 
would be of no advantage to enumerate 
them.* In this state of ignorance, we 
must examine the question as best we 
may. 

In all voluntary inhibition two things 
have to be considered: the mechanism 
that produces it—of this we have just 
spoken; and the state of consciousness 
that accompanies it: of this we have to 
speak now. In the first place there are 
cases where the inhibition needs no expla- 
nation—where the will incitation ceases 
of its ownaccord: for instance, when one 
throws aside a decidedly tedious book. 

Other cases appear to be explained by 
one or other of the hypotheses mentioned. 
We voluntarily arrest laughter, yawning, 
coughing and certain passionate move- 
ments, by putting in action, apparently, 
the antagonistic muscles. 

In cases where as yet we know not how 
inhibition is produced, where the physio- 
logical mechanism is unknown, pure psy- 
chology may teach us something. Take 
the most commonplace instance—a fit of 
anger stayed by the will. Lest we exag- 
gerate the power of the will, we would 
remark that such inhibition is far from 
being the rule. Some individuals appear 
to be utterly incapable of it. Others ex- 
ercise it, but very unequally, their power 
of inhibition varying according to times 
and circumstances. Few men are at all 
times masters of themselves. 

The first condition of the exercise of 
this power is time. If the incitation to 
anger be so violent as to pass immediately 
into action, that is the end of it. What- 
ever may be the excess of passion there is 
no help for it. But if the condition of 
time be filled; if the state of conscious- 
ness calls up antagonistic states, and if 
these are sufficiently stable, then there is 
inhibition. The new state of conscious- 
ness tends to suppress the other one, and 
by weakening the cause puts a check on 
the effects. \ 

It is of supreme importance for the 
pathology of the will to investigate the 
physiological phenomenon that takes place 
in such cases. ‘There is no doubt that the 
quantity of the nervous influx—whatever 
our opinion may be as to its nature—va- 
ries between individuals, and from one 
moment to another in the same person. 
Neither is there any doubt that, at a given 
moment, in any individual, the available 
quantity may be variably distributed. It 


* See Wundt’'s* Mechanik der Nerven :”’ Lewes’s 
‘* Physical Basis of Mind ”’ ; 
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is clear that in the case of the mathema- 
tician making a computation and in that 
of a man gratifying a physical passion 
the quantity of nervous influx is not ex- 
pended in the same way, and that one 
form of expenditure prevents the other, as 
the available capital cannot be employed 
at once for two purposes, 


“ We see,” says a physiologist, “that the 
excitability of certain nerve centers is reduced 
by calling other nerve centers into action, 
if the excitations that reach the latter possess 
acertainintensity. If we consider the normal 
functionment of the nervous system, we find 
that there exists a necessary equilibrium be- 
tween the different apparatus of this system. 
This equilibrium may be destroyed by the 
abnormal predominance of certain centers, 
which seem to divert to their own advantage 
too large a proportion of the nervous activity ; 
as aconsequence, the functionment of the other 
centers appears to be disturbed. ... There are 
certain general laws that govern the distri- 
bution of the nervous activity at the differ- 
ent points in the system, as there are mechan- 
ical laws which govern the circulation of the 
blood in the vascular system: if any great 
perturbation occurs in an important vascular 
department the effect is necessarily felt at all 
other points in the system. These laws of 
hydrodynamics we can appreciate because 
the fluid in circulation is accessible to us, 
and because we know the properties of the 
vesseis that contain it, the effects of elasticity, 
of muscular contraction, etc. But who knows 
the laws of the distribution of nervous activ- 
ity, of the circulation of what has been called 
the nerve fluid? We recognize the effects of 
breaks in the equilibrium of nerve activity, 
but these are disturbances essentially variable, 
nor can they be reduced under any theory. 
We can only note their production, taking 
account of the conditions that accompany 
them.” * 


Applying these general considerations 
co our particular case, what do we find P 
The original state of consciousness (an- 
ger) has called forth antagonistic states 
which necessarily vary in different indi- 
viduals—the idea of duty, the fear of God, 
the opinion of men, the law, disastrous 
consequences, etc. The result is the pro- 
duction of a second center of action, or 
in physiological language, a diversion of 
the nervous afflux, a weakening of the 
first state to the advantage of the second. 
Is this diversion sufficient to restore the 
equilibrium? The event alone can decide. 

Still when the inhibition takes place, it 
is always only relative, and its only re- 
sult is that the action is weaker. What 
remains of the original impulse expends 


* Franck, ** Dictionnaire Encyclopédique des Sci- 
ences Médicales,”’ art. NeRVEUX. 
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itself as best it can through half-restrained 
gestures, in perturbation of the viscera, 
through some artificial outlet, as for in- 
stance in the case of the soldier who when 
he was being shot to death, chewed a bullet 
so that he might not make any exclamation. 
Very few persons are so endowed by na- 
ture or so formed by habit as to be able 
to reduce their reflex actions to impercep- 
tible movements. 

This diversion of the nervous influx 
therefore is not a primordial fact, but.a 
state of secondary formation, set up by 
means of an association at the expense of 
the state which it displaces. 

We would observe that in addition to 
these two antagonistic centers of action 
there are other causes which tend to 
weaken directly the primitive impulse. 

But we must examine the difficulty 
more closely, for though the coexist- 
ence of their two antagonistic states * suf- 
fices to produce indecision, incertitude, 
non-action, it is not sufficient to produce 
voluntary inhibition in the true sense of 
the phrase, “I will not.” One condition 
more is needed, and this is found inan af- 
fective element of the highest importance, 
of which we have not yet spoken. The 
feelings and emotions are not all stimu- 
lants to action: many of them have a de- 
pressive effect. Of these terror may be 
regarded as the extreme type. In its 
highest degree, terror paralyzes. A man 
suddenly visited with a great affliction is 
incapable of any reaction, whether volun- 
tary or reflex. The cerebral anzmia, the 
arrest of the heart’s action—often produc- 
ing death by syncope—the profuse per- 
spiration with chilling of the skin, the re- 
laxation of the sphincter muscles : all these 
prove the excitability of the muscular, 
vaso-motor, secretory and other centers 
to be for the time being suspended. The 
case is an extreme one, but it gives us a 
view of the subject as through a magni- 
fying glass. Between terror and indiffer- 
ence we have all possible degrees of fear 
with the corresponding degrees of depres- 
sion. 

If from this maximum we descend to 
moderate fear, the depressive effect grows 
less, but without changing its character. 
How do we arrest the movements of an- 
gerinachild? By threats, by reprimands, 
that is to say by producing a new state 
of consciousness of a depressing kind, ca- 
pable of checking action. “An infant of 
three and a half months,” says B. Perez, 


* Of course we do not separate them from theit 
physiological conditions, which are the principal el- 
ement. 
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“knows from one’s looks, from the tone 
of one’s voice, when he is reprimanded. 
He frowns, his lips quiver convulsively, 
he pouts for an instant, his eyes fill with 
tears, and he is ready to cry.” The new 
state therefore tends to supplant the old 
not only by its own force, but also by the 
weakness it imposes on the whole physi- 
cal structure. 

If, in spite of repeated menaces there is 
no inhibition, the individual is hardly, if at 
all, capable of education in this respect. 
But if inhibition is produced the result is 
that, in virtue of a well known law, an as- 
sociation tends to be formed between the 
two states: the first calls forth the second 
—its corrective—and from habit inhibition 
becomes more and more casy and rapid. 
With those who are masters of themselves 
inhibition takes place with the certainty 
that always marks a fully developed habit. 
Of course temperament and character are 
of more importance than education. 

Hence it is not matter of surprise that 
a storm of passion should give way before 
a passionless idea, before states of con- 
sciousness whose motor tendency is quite 
weak. The reason is that back of these 
lies an accumulated force, latent and un- 
‘conscious, as we shall see. 

To understand this paradox, we must 
study, not the educated adult person, who 
reflects, but the child. In the child—and 
the savage, the man of gross nature and 
incapable of education is comparable to a 
child—the tendency to act is immediate. 
The work of education consists precisely 
in awakening these antagonistic states. 
And by education we understand not only 
the training the child gets from others, 
but also that which he acquires by him- 
self. 

I do not consider it necessary to prove 


that all sentiments and feelings which | 


produce inhibition, as fear or respect for 
persons, law, usage, fear of God,,and the 
like, originally were and ever are depres- 
sive states which tend to diminish action. 

In short, the phenomenon of inhibition 
may be accounted for, in a way sufficient 
for our purpose, by an analysis of the 
psychological conditions under which it 
occurs, whatever theory one may enter- 
tain as to its physiological mechanism. 
It were no doubt desirable to have clearer 
notions on this point, to have a fuller 
understanding of the modus operandi 
whereby two almost simultaneous exci- 
tations neutralize each other. Were this 
obscure question cleared up our concep- 
tion of the will as a power of inhibition 


would be more precise, and perhaps it | 


4 


would be different. But we must needs 
wait for this consummation. We shall 
again meet this difficult problem under 
other forms. 


So far we have been considering volun- 
tary activity under an exclusively analyti- 
cal form, but this can give us no exact 
idea of it, nor exhibit it in its totality. It 
is neither a simple transformation of states 
of consciousness into movement, nor a 
mere power of inhibition : it is a reaction 
proper to the individual. We must dwell 
upon this point, for without it the pathol- 
ogy of the will is unintelligible. 

The primary character of voluntary 
movements consists in their being adapted, 
but this character they have in common 
with the vast majority of physiological 
movements: the difference is only one of 
degree. 

Apart from movements of the patho- 
logical order (convulsions, chorea, epi- 
lepsy, etc.), which occur in the form of a 
violent and irregular discharge, adapta- 
tion is found from the top to the boftom 
of the scale. 

Ordinary reflex'actions are reactions of 
the spinal cord adapted to conditions that 
are very general and therefore very sim- 
ple; and they are uniform and invariable 
between one individual and another, save 
in exceptional cases. They possess a 
Specific character.* Another group of 
reflex actions represents the reactions of 
the base and of the middle portion of the 
encephalon—the medulla, the corpora 
striata, the optic thalami. These reac- 
tions too are adapted to general conditions 
that vary little, but which are much more 
complex: they exhibit the “sensorimo- 
tor’’ activity of some authors. Even 
these are specific rather than individual, 
being very much the same in all the indi- 
viduals of the same species. 

The reflex actions of the brain, espe~ 
cially those of the highest type, consist of 


|a reaction adapted to conditions highly 
| complex, variable and instable, and differ- 


ing between one individual and another, 
and from one moment to another in the 
same individual. These are the ideomo- 
tor reactions—volitions. How perfect 
soever this adaptation may be, it does not 
concern us here. It is only an effect, the 
cause of which is, not volition, but intel- 
lectual activity, The intelligence being a 
correspondence, a continual adjustment 
of internal relations to external, and inits 
highest form a perfectly coordinated ad- 


* That is, they belong to the sfeczes.—TRANSLA 
TOR. 
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justment, the coordination of these states 
of consciousness implies coordination of 
the movements that express them. So 
soon as an end is chosen, it acts after the 
manner of what is called by metaphysi- 
cians a final cause : it involves the choice 
of the means proper for its attainment. 
The adaptation therefore is a result of 
the mechanism of the intelligence. This 
point need not detain us. 

But what interests us is this chozce, 
this preference declared after a longer or 
shorter comparison of the motives. This 
it is which represents the individual reac- 
tion, as distinguished from the specific 
reactions : in the pathology of the will the 
former is sometimes superior, sometimes 
inferior to the latter. 

What is this choice? Considered in 
its form, it is nothing but a fpractzcal 
affirmation, a judgment that executes it- 
self. Itis to be noted that considered 
physiologically and from without there is 
nothing to distinguish a voluntary from 
an involuntary movement : the mechanism 
is the same whether I wink my eyes re- 
flexly or as a signal to an accomplice.* 
Considered psychologically and from 
within, there is nothing to distinguish a 
judgment in the logical sense of that term, 
z.é., atheoretic affirmation, from a volition, 
save that the latter expresses itself by an 
act and thus is a judgment put in exe- 
cution. 

But what is it considered in its essence 
and not merely in its form? We will 
dwell fora moment on this point and will 
endeavor to throw some light upon it. By 
descending to a few very lowly biological 
facts we shall perhaps better understand 
wherein a choice consists. I shall not 
wander afield in search of analogies—for 
instance, the affhnity of the magnet for 
iron. In the vegetable kingdom I shall 
simply quote the fact that insectivorous 
plants, as Dionza, choose certain bodies 
that come in contact with them, to the 
exclusion of other bodies. So too the 
Amoeba chooses certain organic frag- 
ments for its nourishment. These facts 
are incontestable, but they are diificult of 
interpretation. They are explained ina 
general way on the theory of a relation 
between the molecular composition of the 


* Physiologists distinguish between voluntary 
and involuntary muscles, but admit that the dis- 
tinction is in no wise absolute. here are persons, 
like E. F. Weber, the physiologist, who can at will 
stay the movements of the heart ; others, like Fon- 
tana, who can produce contraction of the iris, and 
soon. A movement is voluntary when, after re- 
peated successful experiments, it becomes asso- 
ciated with a state of consciousness and falls under 
its control, 
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organism choosing and the organic sub- 
stance chosen. No doubt the choice is 
exercised here in a very narrow field; no: 
doubt, too, this is the rudest form of 
choice. With the rise and development 
of a more and more complex nervous sys- 
tem this blind affinity is transformed into: 
a conscious tendency, and then into sev- 
eral contradictory tendencies whereof one 
gains the mastery—the one which repre- 
sents the maximum of affinity. Exam- 
ple: a dog hesitating between several 
pieces of meat and choosing one. But in 
every case the choice expresses the nature 
of the individual at a given moment, un- 
der given circumstances, in a given de- 
gree: that is to say, the weaker the affin- 
ity the less marked the preference. Hence 
we may affirm that the choice, whether it 
results from one tendency or from many 
tendencies, from a present sensation, from, 
images recalled, from complex ideas, or 
from complicated calculations projected 
into the future, is always based on an 
affinity, an analogy of nature, an adapta- 
tion. This istrue of animals whether the 
lower or the higher, and of man, with re- 
spect either to vice or to virtue, science, 
pleasure or ambition. Torestrict our re- 
marks to man, two or more states of con- 
sciousness arise as possible ends of action; 
after some oscillations one end is pre- 
ferred, chosen. Why so, unless it is that 
between this state and the sum of states 
conscious, subconscious and unconscious 
(the latter purely physiological) which at 
this moment constitute the person, the: 
Ego, there exists agreement, analogy of 
nature, affinity? This is the only possi- 
ble explanation of the choice, unless we 
say it is without a cause. Some one sug- 
gests that I kill my friend: that tendency 
is rejected with horror, excluded ; that is 
to say it is in contradiction to my other 
tendencies and feelings, there is no asso- 
ciation possible between it and them, and. 
by that very fact it is suppressed. 

In the mind of the criminal on the con- 
trary there appears to be a certain agree- 
ment, that is an analogy, between the: 
murder and his feelings of hate or avarice, 
and consequently it is chosen, affirmed as. 
something that ought to be. Hence con- 
sidered as a state of consciousness, voli- 
tion is nothing but an affirmation (or a 
negation). It resembles a judgment, with 
this difference, that the one expresses a 
relation of agreement (or disagreement) 
between ideas, while the other expresses 
the same relation between tendencies ; 
that while the one is a repose for the 
mind, the other is a stage of progress 
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toward action; while the one is an ac- 
quisition, the other is an alienation, for 
intelligence is a saving and will an ex- 
penditure. But volition in itself, as a 
state of consciousness, has no more power 
of producing an act than the judgment 
has of producing a truth. That power 
comes from another source. We will re- 
turn, toward the conclusion, to this im- 
portant point.* 

The ultimate reason of choice is there- 
fore in the character, that is to say in 
that which constitutes the distinctive 
mark of the individual in the psychologi- 
cal sense, and differentiates him from all 
other individuals of the same species. 

Is the character, or, to use a more general 
term, the person, the Ego, which for us is 
a cause—is it in its turn an effect ? Un- 
doubtedly it is, but we are not concerned 
here with the causes which produce it. 
The science of character, which 4o years 
ago John Stuart Mill regarded as a de- 
sideratum, does not yet exist, nor will it 
ever, in my opinion. Were there such a 
science we should have only to accept its 
results, without essaying an excursion in- 
to its domain, for to be ever tracing ef- 
fects to their causes would be to follow 
the devious steps of metaphysics. As 
regards the matter in hand, we repeat, 
character is an ultimate fact, a true cause, 
though for another order of research it is 
an effect. We would remark in passing, 
and as asimple suggestion, that character 
—the Ego so far as it reacts—is an ex- 
ceedingly complex product to the forma- 
tion of which heredity and physiological 
circumstances both anterior and posterior 
to birth, as education and experience, have 
contributed. We may also affirm that 
what constitutes character is affective 
states, and the individual’s own feelings, 
much more than any intellectual activity. 
It is the general tone of the individual’s 
feelings, the general tone of his organism 
that is the first and the true motor. If 
this is lacking, the individual cannot ex- 
ercise will at all, as we shall learn from 
pathology. It is precisely because this 


* What has been said amounts simply to a state- 
ment of the evident fact that a choice proceeds al- 
ways in the direction of the greatest pleasure. No 
animal, whether void of reason or gifted with it, 
whether sound or diseased can will anything save 
what seewzs to it at the moment to be its greater 
good or its less evil. Even the man who elects 
death rather than disgrace or apostasy, chooses the 
less disagreeable alternative. Individual character 
and development of the reason cause the choice now 
to rise very high, again to fall very low ; yetalways 
it tends toward that which promises more pleasure. 
The contrary is impossible. This is a psychologi- 
cal truth so clear that the ancients held it to be an 
axiom, and it has taken volumes of metaphysics to 
obscure it- 
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fundamental state is, according to the in- 
dividual constitution, stable or fluctuating, 
continuous or variable, strong or weak, 
that we have three principal types of will 
—strong, weak and intermittent—with 
all intermediate degrees and shades of 
difference between the three. But these 
differences, we repeat, spring from the 
character of the individual, and that de- 
pends upon his special constitution. We 
cannot push the inquiry beyond that point. 

We are thus fully in agreement with 
those who say that the predominance of 
a motive by itself does not explain voli- 
tion. The preponderant motive is only a 
part of the cause, and always the weak- 
est part too, though the most visible: nor 
has it any efficaciousness except inasmuch 
as it is chosen, that is, as it forms an in- 
tegral part in the sum of the states con— 
stituting the Ego at a given moment, and’ 
as its tendency to action is added to the 
group of tendencies that spring from the 
character, forming one with them. 

Hence it is not necessary to look on the: 
Ego as an entity nor to place it in some 
transcendental region, in order to recog- 
nize in it a causality of its own. It is a 
very plain fact of experience, the contrary 
is incomprehensible. 

Physiologically all this means that the- 
voluntary act differs both from simple re- 
flex action, where one impression 1s fol- 
lowed by one contraction, and from the 
more complex forms of reflex action 
where one impression is followed by a 
number of contractions; that it is the 
result of the entire nervous organization, 
which itseif reflects the nature of the 
whole organism, and which reacts in con- 
sequence. 

Psychologically it means that the vol- 
untary act in its complete form is not 
merely the transformation of a state of 
consciousness into movement, but that 
it presupposes the participation of that 
whole group of conscious or subconscious. 
states which make up the Ego at a given 
moment. 

We are therefore justified in defining 
the will to be an individual reaction, and! 
in regarding it as that which is inmost to 
us. The Ego, albeit an effect, is a cause, 
and that in the strictest sense. 

To sum up, we have seen that from the 
lowest reflex action to the highest act of 
will the transition is imperceptible, and 
that we cannot say precisely where volition 
proper, that is the personal reaction, be- 
gins. The difference is most pronounced 
at the two ends of the series: at one end 


|extreme simplicity, at the other extreme: 
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comptexity ; on one hand a reaction that 
is ever the same in all the individuals of 
the same species, on the other a reaction 
which varies according to the individual. 
Simplicity and permanence, complexity 
and change are here paired. 

From the evolution standpoint all these 
reactions clearly were in their origin in- 
dividual. They have become specific, 
from having been repeated times beyond 
number in the individual and in the race. 
The beginning of will is found in the 
property of reacting possessed by all liv- 
ing matter, and its extinction in the 
property possessed by living matter of 
acquiring habits; and it is this involuntary 
activity, fixed and unalterable, which 
serves as the groundwork and the instru- 
ment of the individual activity. 

But among the higher animals the he- 
reditary legacy, the chance circumstances 
of birth, the continual adaptation to con- 
ditions that vary every instant, do not per- 
mit the individual reaction to become fixed 
nor to assume the same form in all the 
individuals. The complexity of their en- 
vironment is their safeguard against au- 
tomatism. 

Here we bring to an end these prelim- 
inary remarks, the only purpose of which 
was to prepare the ground for the pathol- 


ogy of the will, which we are now to| 


consider. 


CEERI aT 


OF THE WILL.—LACK OF 
IMPULSION. 


IMPAIRMENT 


AS we have seen, the term will denotes 
acts differing widely with respect to the 
conditions of their genesis, but all pos- 
sessing this character in common, that 
they represent in one form or another, in 
one degree or another, a reaction of the 
individual. Without reverting to that 
analysis we would for clearness’ sake note 
two external characters which distinguish 
all true volition: it is a definitive state ; 
and it is expressed by act. 

Irresolution, which is the beginning of 
a morbid state, has inner causes which 
pathology will enable us to grasp; it 
springs from the weakness of the incite- 
ments, or from their ephemeral action. 
Of persons of irresolute character some— 
though these are very few indeed—are 
such from affluence of ideas. The work 
of comparing motives, of balancing argu- 
ments, of calculating consequences con- 
stitutes an exceedingly complex cerebral 
state, wherein the tendencies to action 
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interfere with oneanother. But affluence 
of ideas is not Of itself a sufficient cause 
of irresolution; it is only an adjuvant. 
The true cause here as everywhere is in 
the character. : 

This is seen more clearly in persons of 
irresolute will who have fewideas. They 
always act in the direction of least action 
or of weakest resistance. Their delibera- 
tion results with difficulty in making up 
their minds, and after they have madea 
choice the next step, action, is more 
difficult still. 

Volition on the contrary is a definitive 
state; it closes the debate. By it a new 
state of consciousness—the motive chosen 
-—is imported into the Ego as an integral 
part of it, to the exclusion of other states. 
The Ego is thus constituted fixedly. In 
fickle natures this definitive action is al- 
ways provisional, that is, the Ego willing 
is so instable a compound that the most 
insignificant state of consciousness that 
happens to arise modifies it, altersit. The 
compound formed at this moment has no 
force of resistance the moment following. 
In all the states conscious and uncon- 
scious that each moment represent the 
causes of volition, the part played by the 
individual character is a minimum, the 
part played by external circumstances a 
maximum. Here we have that lower form 
of will mentioned before which is simply 
permissive. 

We must not forget that to will is te 
act and that volition is a passing to action. 
To reduce the will as some do to a simple 
resolution, that is, to the theoretic affrma- 
tion that such or such an act will be done, 
is to base it upon anabstraction. Making 
the choice is but one step in the will proc- 
ess. If it does not translate itself into 
act, whether immediately or at the fit time, 


| then it is in no wise distinguishable from 


a logical operation of the mind. 

The diseases of the will we divide into 
two principal classes, accordingly as they 
indicate that the will is z#zpazred, or that 
it is aboléshed. 

Impairment of the will constitutes the 
most important part of its pathology; it 
exhibits the will mechanism deranged. 
We shall consider cases of impairment of 
the will under two heads, viz.: 1. Impair- 
ment of the will from lack of impulse; 2. 
Impairment of the will from excess of im- 
pulse. We will consider separately, 3, im- 
pairment of voluntary attention, on ac- 
count of its great importance. And 4, un- 
der the head of “ Caprices,” we will study 
a special state, wherein will either is not 
constituted at all, or only by accident. 
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The first group comprises certain sim- 
ple and well defined phenomena that may 
be studied with profit. We find in the 
normal state many of the elements of this 
group in those soft and pliant characters 
who in order to act require that another 
will should be joined to theirs; but dis- 
ease will exhibit to us this state enor- 
mously exaggerated. Guislain has de- 
scribed in general terms that impairment 
which physicians designate by the term 
aboulta : “The patients,” he says, “can 
will to themselves, mentally, according to 
the dictates of reason. They may feel a 
‘desire to act, but they are powerless to 
make a move toward thatend. . . . Their 
will cannot overpass certain bounds : one 
might say that this force of action under- 
goes an arrest. The / wz//is not trans- 
formed into impulsive will, into active de- 
termination. Some patients are them- 
selves surprised at the impotence with 
which their willis stricken. . Left to 
themselves, they will pass whole days in 
bed, or sitting in a chair. When spoken 
to or aroused, they speak rationally 
though curtly ; they judge of things fairly 
enough.’’* 

As those patients are the most interest- 
ing whose intelligence is intact, we shall 
‘cite such cases only. One of the earliest 
observations, and the best known of all, 
we owe to Esquirol. ‘A magistrate,’ he 
writes, “ highly distinguished for his learn- 
ing and his power as a speaker, was seized 
with an attack of monomania, in conse- 
quence of certain troubles of mind. He 
regained entirely his reason, but he would 
not go into the world again, though he 
acknowledged himself to be in the wrong 
in not doing so; neither would he attend 
to his business though he well knew that 
it suffered in consequence of this whim. 
His conversation was both rational and 
sprightly. When advised to travel or to 
attend to his affairs, ‘I know,’ he would 
answer, ‘that I ought to do so, but I am 
unable. Your advice is very good ; I wish 
I could follow it; I am convinced; but 
only enable me to will, with the will that 
determines and executes. It is cer- 
tain,’ said he one day to me, ‘that I have 
no will save not to will, for I have my 
‘reason unimpaired, and I know what I 
ought to do, but strength fails me when I 
ought to act.’”’ + 

Prof. J. H. Bennett records the case of 


* Guislain, ‘“Legons Orales sur les Phrénopath- 
ties,” vol. i., p. 479. See also Griesinger, ** Traité 
des Maladies Mencles” (French translation), p. 46; 
Weubuscher, ‘ Zeitschrift fiir Psychiatrie,” 1847. 

+ Esquirol, I., 420. 
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“a gentleman who frequently could rot 
carry out what he w¢shed to perform. 
Often on endeavoring to undress he was 
two hours before he could get off his coat, 
all his mental faculties, volition excepted, 
being perfect. On one occasion having 
ordered a glass of water, it was presented 
to him on a tray, but he could not take it, 
though anxious to do so; and he kept the 
servant standing before him half an hour, 
when the obstruction was overcome.” 
He described his feelings to be ‘as if an- 
other person had taken possession of his 
sya 

Thomas De Quincey describes this pa- 
ralysis of the will from personal observa- 
tion. His remarks are the more valuable 
as coming from a man of subtile mind and 
fine literary tact. From the effects of 
long continued abuse of opium he was 
compelled to give up the studies in which 
he had been wont to delight. ‘1 shrunk 
from them,” he writes, “with a sense of 
powerlessness and infantine feebleness the 
greater from remembering the time when 
1 grappled with them [mathematics, intel- 
lectual philosophy, etc.] to my own hourly 
delight ; and for this further reason, be- 
cause | had devoted the iabor of my whole 
life to....constructing one single work.... 
This was now likely to stand a memorial 
of hopes defeated, of baffled efforts, of 
materials uselessly accumulated... . In 
this state of imbecility I had for amuse- 
ment turned my attention to political econ- 
omy.’ He speaks of “the utter feeble- 
ness of the main herd of modern econo- 
mists’ with whose writings he had been 
familiar. At length he read Mr. Ricar- 
do’s book, and before he had finished the 
first chapter, wonder and curiosity that 
had long been dead in him were re-awak- 
ened. Conceiving however that some 
important truths had escaped even Ricar- 
do’s eye, he drew up his “ Prolegomena 
to all Future Systems of Political Econ- 
omy.’. Arrangements were made for 
printing this work, and it was even twice 
advertised. But the author had a preface 
to write and a dedication to Ricardo, and 
he found himself quite unable to accom- 
plish all that. So the arrangements were 
countermanded and the “ prolegomena”’ 
was not published. “I have thus de- 
scribed and illustrated my intellectual tor- 
por in terms that apply more or less to 
every part of the four years during which 
I was under the Circean spells of opium. 
But for misery and suffering, I might in- 


* Quoted by Carpenter, ‘‘ Mental Physiology,” p. 
een Bennett, ‘* The Mesmeric Mania of 185.” 
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deed be said to have existed in a dormant 
state. I seldom could prevail on myself 
to write a letter; an answer of a few words 
to any that I received was the utmost that 
I could accomplish; and often that not 
until the letter had lain weeks or even 
months on my writing table. Without 
the aid of M. all records of bills paid or 
to be paid must have perished, and my 
whole domestic economy, whatever be- 
came of Political Economy, must have 
gone into irretrievable confusion. I shall 
not afterward allude to this part of the 
case; it is one however which the opium 
eater will find in the end as oppressive 
and tormenting as any other, from the 
sense of incapacity and feebleness, from 
the direct embarrassments incident to the 
neglect or procrastination of each day’s 
appropriate duties, and from the remorse 
which must often exasperate the stings of 
these evils to a reflective and conscien- 
tious mind. ‘The opium eater loses none 
of his moral sensibilities or aspirations ; 
he wishes and longs as earnestly as ever 
to realize what he believes possible and 
feels to be exacted by duty; but his intel- 
lectual apprehension of what is possible 
infinitely outruns its power not of exe- 
cution only but even the power to at- 
tempt. He lies under the weight of in- 
cubus and nightmare; he lies in sight of 
all that he would fain perform, just as a 
man forcibly confined to his bed by the 
mortal languor of a relaxing disease, who 


is compelled to witness injury or outrage | 


offered to some object of his tenderest 
love: he curses the spells which chain 
him down from motion; he would lay 
down his life if he might but get up and 
walk; but he is powerless as an infant 
and cannot even attempt to rise.” * 

I shall cite only one observation more. 
It is recorded by Billod in the “‘ Annales 
Médico-pathologiques,” and exhibits the 
disease in all its aspects. The patient 
was a man 65 years of age, “of strong 
constitution, of lymphatic temperament, 
with a faculty specially developed for 
business, and of middling sensibility.” 
Being strongly attached to his profession 
(he was a notary) he hesitated long before 
he decided to sell his office. Having 
done so, he fell into a state of profound 
melancholy, refusing all food, deeming 
himself undone, and going so far in his 
desperation as to attempt suicide. Inthe 
narrative which follows I omit only a few 
details of purely medical interest, and per- 


* ** Confessions of an Opium Eater,’’ Boston edi- 
tion, 1851, p. 106 77 segq. 
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mit the observer to describe the case im 
his own words : 

“The faculty that seemed to us to be 
most notably affected was the will. The 
patient oftentimes manifests an inability 
for willing to perform certain acts although 
he has the wish, and although his sound 
judgment, after prudent deliberation, 
convinces him of the fitness and often 
even the necessity of so acting.” The 
patient was at this time confined in the: 
asylum at Ivry, and it was desired that. 
he should go to Italy with Dr. Billod. 


“ When told that he must soon leave, ‘I 
never can,’ said he, ‘yet I am tired of this. 
place.’ On the eve of his departure he again. 
protested that he never could leave. The 
next morning he rose at six o’clock to go and 
make the same declaration to Mr.M. Some 
resistance therefore was anticipated, yet when. 
I presented myself he made no opposition 
whatever, saying only, as though he felt that 
his will was ready to lapse, ‘ Where is the 
coach, so I may lose no time in getting into 
tag 

“Tt would be tiresome were we to take the 
reader with us and exhibit to him all the phe- 
nomena presented by the patient during this 
tour. These phenomena may convenientl 
be represented by three or four of the princi- 
pal ones which I shall offeras a sample of alk 
the rest. The first presented itself at Mar- 
seilles. The patient was requested, before 
he took ship, to execute a paper authorizing. 
his wife to sell a house. He drew up the 
document himself, made a copy on stamped. 
paper, and was in the act of signing his name 
when a difficulty arose for which we were 
quite unprepared. After having written his. 
name, he was utterly unable to make the 
flourish. In vain he struggled to overcome- 
the difficulty. A hundred times at least he 
went through the requisite movements with 
his hand raised above the paper—proving. 
that the obstacle was not in the hand; a hun- 
dred times the will was unable to command 
the fingers to bring the pen down to the pa-: 
per. Mr. P. was in an agony. He would 
rise from the desk with impatience, and stamp: 
on the floor: then he would sit down again 
and try once more. Still he could not bring 
the pen to the paper. Will any one deny 
Mr. P.’s strong desire of completing his sig- 
nature or assert that he does not understand 
the importance of the act? © Will any one 
question the soundness of the organ that has 
to execute the flourish? The agent (the hand) 
seems to be as free from defect as the legal 
instrument, but the former cannot apply it 
self to the latter. Plainly the will is at fault. 
This struggle lasted three quarters of an hour. 
At last the effort had some result, after 1 had’ 
given up all expectation of any. The flour- 
ish was very imperfect, but it was executed. 
I was an eye witness of this struggie, taking 
the liveliest interest in it, and I declare that 
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it was impossible to give more manifest proof 
‘of the impossibility of willing, in spite of the 
desire.* 

“ A few days later I observed another in- 
‘stance of disability of a kindred nature. It 
was proposed to go out for a little while 
after dinner. Mr. P. wished very much to do 
so, desiring, as he told me, to get some idea 
‘of the appearance of the city. For five days 
in succession, he took his hat, arose from 
table, and got ready to go out. Vain hope! 
His will could not command his legs to put 
themselves in motion, and carry him tnto the 
street. ‘Evidently I am my own prisoner,’ 
he would say; ‘it is not you that prevent me 
from going out, nor is it my legs that refuse ; 
then what is it?’ Thus would Mr. P. com- 
plain of his sot deing able to will, much as he 
wished it. At last, after five days, he made 
a final effort, and succeeded in getting out of 
doors, but five minutes later he came back 
perspiring and out of breath, as though he 
thad run a distance of several kilometers, and 
much astonished himself at what he had just 
done. 


“Instances of such inability were occurring | 


every moment. If the patient longed to go 
to the theater, he could not will to go. If at 
table with agreeable company he wished to 
take part in the conversation, the same inabil- 
ity was experienced. True, oftentimes this 
Jack of force existed, so to speak, in appre- 
hension only: the patient feared lest he 
should not be able, and yet he succeeded in 
more instances than he failed : often however, 
it must be admitted, his apprehensions were 
justified.” 


After passing six days at Marseilles, 
patient and physician took ship for Naples, 
“though not without the utmost difficul- 
ty.” During these six days 


“the patient formally expressed his disincli- 
mation to embark, and his desire of going back 
to Paris, dreading in advance the thought of 
finding himself , with his diseased will, in a 
strange country, and declaring that he would 
have to be taken on board in irons. On the 
day appointed for sailing, he made up his 
mind to leave the hotel only when he believed 
that I was about to resort to force. Once 
outside the door, he stopped on the street, 
and there no doubt would have remained, 
were it not for the intervention of some 
sailors, and they had only to show them- 
selves. , 

“ Another circumstance goes to show still 
further the lesion of the will. We reached 
Rome onthe day of Pius the Ninth’s election. 
* This is a fortunate circumstance, I should 
say,’ he remarked, ‘were Inot ill. I wish I 
could assist at the coronation, but I do not 


* Je déclare qwil était impossible de constater 
plus manifestement une impossibilité de vouloir, 
malgré ie desir. \ transcribe this observation lit- 
erally, without any reflection upon the author’s 
psycholorical doctrine. (Author’s note.} 


know that I can. I shall try.’ On the mern. 
ing of the day he arose at five o'clock, shaved, 
took out his black coat, etc., and said to me, 
“You see I am doing a good deal; I do not 
yet know whether I shall be able to go.’ 
At last, when the hour for the ceremony was 
come, he made a great effort, and with much 
ado succeeded in going down stairs. Ten 
days afterward, on the feast of St. Peter, after 
making the like preparations, and the same 
efforts, no result was reached. ‘ You see,’ he 
said, ‘I am still my own prisoner. It is not 
the wish that is wanting seeing that I have 
been getting ready for the last three hours. 
Here I am dressed, shaven and gloved, yet I 
cannot budge from here.’ In short it was im- 
possible for him to attend the ceremony. I 
had used a good deal of urgency, but judged 
that I must not force him. 

“T will conclude this narrative, already too 
long, with one observation. It is that the 
instinctive movements—those which are not 
subject to the will proper—were not affected 
in this patient like those which may be called 
the ordinated movements. Thus, on arriving 
at Lyons, upon our return journey, our coach 
ran over a woman that the horses had thrown 
down: my patient regained all his energy, and 
not waiting for the vehicle to stop, threw off 
his cloak, opened the door, and was the first 
to descend and offer assistance to the woman.” 


The author adds that the voyage nad 
not the good effect he had anticipated ; 
that the patient however felt better when 
riding in a carriage, especially in a jolting 
vehicle over a rough road; and thus he 
went home to his family in about the same 
state.* 

The cases just cited represent a very 
definite group. From them we gather 
some very precise facts, and a few highly 
probable inferences. And first let us con- 
sider the facts. 

1. The muscular system and the organs 
of movement remain intact: they offer 
no impediment. The automatic activity 
which constitutes the ordinary routine of 
life persists. 

2. The intelligence is intact—at least 
there is nothing that would warrant us in 
saying that it has suffered in the least. 
Ends are clearly apprehended, means like- 
wise, but to pass to action is impossible. 

Here then we have a disease of the will 
in the strictest sense. And we may re- 
mark that disease makes for our behoof 
a curious experiment. It creates excep- 
tional conditions, such as can be produced 
in no other way: it makes two halves of 
the man, utterly extinguishing all power 
of individual reaction, but leaving intact 
all else ; it produces for us, so far as the 


, 


* ““ Annales Médico-Psychologiques.”’ vol. x. 
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thing is possible, a being reduced to pure 
intelligence. 

Whence comes this impotence of will? 
Here the inductions begin. As to its im- 
mediate cause two hypotheses only are 
possible: it consists of an impairment 
either of the motor centers or of the in- 
citements they receive. 

The first hypothesis has no valid reason 
to rest on.* At least we know too little 
about this matter to warrant even con- 
jecture. 

The second hypothesis remains. Ex- 
perience confirms it. Esquirol has pre- 
served for us the remarkable answer made 
to him by a patient who had been cured : 
“This lack of activity was owing to the 
fact that my sensations were too faint to 
exert any influence on my will.” The 
same author has also noted the profound 
change such patients experience in their 
general sense of existence (coenasthesia). 
“ My existence is incomplete,” writes one 
of his patients to him. “ The functions, 
the power of performing the ordinary acts 
of life, remain with me: but in the per- 
formance of them there is always some- 
thing wanting, to wit, the sensation proper 
to each and the pleasure that follows them. 
Each one of my senses, each part of my- 
self is, so to speak, separated from me, 
nor can it now procure for me any sen- 
sation.” No psychologist could better 
define the point at which the affective life 
of the patient was impaired. 

Billod relates the case of a young Ital- 
ian woman “ of brilliant education’ who 
became insane from having been crossed 
in love; she recovered, but afterward fell 
into a profound apathy. ‘She reasons 
soundly on every subject, but no longer 
has any power of will or of love; no con- 
sciousness of what happens to her, of what 
she feels or of what she does. She says 
she is as one that is neither dead nor alive ; 
like one living in continual sleep, to whom 
objects appear as though wrapt in a cloud, 
to whom persons seem to move like shad- 
ows, and words to come from a world far 
away.” + 

If, as we shall see later, the voluntary 
act is made up of two distinct elements, 
viz., a state of consciousness totally inca- 
pable either of producing action or pro- 
hibiting it, and organic states which alone 
have this power, then it must be admitted 
that the two elements, though usually they 
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* It must be remembered that we are speaking 
not of the motor organs, but of the cewtfexs, what- 
ever opinion may be held as to their nature and their 
localization. 

+ ** Annales Médico-Psychologiques,”’ #7 supra. 
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are simultaneous. as being the effects 
of one same cause, are here dissociated. 
The inability to act is a fact. But the in- 
tensity of the state of consciousness, which 
intensity is clearly ‘ntermittent—is that a 
fact? If so, then we must say that the 
requisite conditions are present here, but 
only so far as this element is concerned. 
But is this intensity of consciousness an 
illusion? Tam inclined to believe that it 
is. The strong desire to act that some of 
the patients suppose themselves to have 
seems to me to be simply an illusion of 
consciousness. ‘The intensity of a wish 
is something entirely relative. The pa- 
tient being in a state of general apathy, 
an impulse that to him appears to be strong 
is in fact below the average: hence inac- 
tion. When we come to study the state 
of the will in somnambulism we shall see 
that though some patients firmly believe 
their acts while in that state to be con- 
trollable by their will, experience at last 
compels them to admit that this judgment 
is erroneous and that their consciousness 
deludes them completely.* 

When however an excitation happens 
to be very strong, sudden, unexpected, 
that is when it combines all the conditions 
of intensity, then in most cases it serves. 
as an impulse to action, as in the case of 
the patient who recovered his energy to 
save a woman from being run over.t 
Every one can realize for himself this state 
of aboulia, for there is no one but has had. 
his hours of weakness when all incite- 
ments, whether inward or outward, all 
sensations and all ideas have been inef- 
fective, leaving him impassive. Between 
this state and aboulia there is only a quan- 
titative difference—the difference between 
a transient and a chronic state. 

If these patients are unable to will the 
reason is that however many projects they 
may conceive, only a feeble desire to act 
is awakened. I employ these terms in 
order to conform myself to the current 
phraseology, still it is not the weakness 
of the desire, as a simple state of con- 
sciousness, that produces inaction. To 
infer that it is, is to reason from mere ap- 
pearances. .As we have already shown, 
every nervous state—every sensation, 
every idea—is all the more surely trans- 
lated into movement, as it is accompanied 
by those other nervous states, whatever 
they may be, which correspond to feeling 
and sentiment. It is from the weakness 


* See Chapter VI., zxz/ra. 

_t learn from Dr. Billod that this patient regained 
his activity, in consequence of the events o June, 
1848, and the emotions they excited in him. 
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of these states that aboulia results, and 
not from weakness of desire, which is only 
a sign. 

The cause therefore is a comparative 
insensibility, a general impairment of sen- 
sibility : that which is impaired is the af- 
fective life, the emotional faculty. But 
whence comes this morbid state? The 
question is purely a physiological one. 
Indisputably there exists in these patients a 
notable depression of the vital activities ; 
and this may attain to such a degree as to 
involve all the faculties, so that the indi- 
vidual becomes like some inanimate thing. 
Physicians call this state melancholia, 
lypemania, stupor, and its symptoms area 
slowing of the circulation, a lowering of 
the temperature of the body, and an al- 
‘most absolute immobility. These extreme 
forms do not belong to our theme, but 
they exhibit to us the u!timate causes of 
impotence of the will. Every depression 
in the vital tone, be it slight or be it grave, 
transient or lasting, has its effect. So 
little is the will like a faculty controlling 
as a master, that it depends momentarily 
upon the most trivial causes: it is at their 
mercy. And yet, inasmuch as it has its 
source in biological actions that take place 
in our inmost tissues, we see how truly it 
is said to be our very self. 


The second group is like the first in its 
effects (impairment of the will) and in its 
causes (depressive influences). The only 
difference is that the incitement to act is 
not suppressed. The first group presents 
positive causes of inaction ; the second, 
negative causes. Inhibition results here 
from an antagonism. 

In all the cases now to be mentioned 
the impairment of the will springs from a 
sense of fear, based on no rational ground, 
and varying from simple anxiety to an- 
guish and paralyzing terror. In some in- 
stances the intelligence appears to be intact, 
in others impaired. Again, some of these 
cases are of an indefinite character, and it 
is difficult to say whether they indicate a 
disease of the will alone.* 

The following case shows the transition 
from one group to the other; in fact it 
belongs to both. “A man of 30 years 
found himself involved in certain civic 
tumults which frightened him greatly. 
Thereafter, though he retained perfectly 
his mental balance, managing his private 


* Here it is well to remark once for all that, as 
we are studying the diseases special to the will, we 
have had to eliminate all cases where the psychic 
activity is affected as a whole, and those in which 
affections of the will are only the effect and the ex- 
pression of intellectual insanity. 
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affairs very well and carrying on a large 
business, he would not remain alone either 
on the street or in his chamber, but was 
always accompanied. If he went out, it 
was impossible for him to return home 
alone. Whenever he went out unattend- 
ed, which he rarely did, he would soon 
halt on the street, and there remain in- 
definitely, neither going on nor turning 
back, unless some one led him. He 
seemed to have a will, but it was the will 
of those around him. Whenever the at- 
tempt was made to overcome this resist- 
ance of the patient, he would fall into a 
swoon.” * 

Several alienists have recently described 
under the names of “peur des espaces,” 
“ Platzangst,” and agoraphobia, a curious. 
sort of anxiety that paralyzes the will, and 
against which the individual is powerless. 
to react, or at least does so.only in a 
roundabout way. A case observed by 
Westphal may serve asatype. A trav- 
eler of strong’ constitution, perfectly sound 
of mind and presenting no disorder of 
the motor faculty, is suddenly seized with 
a feeling of alarm at the sight of an open 
space—as a public square—of some little 
size. If he must cross one of the great 
squares of Berlin, he fancies the distance 
to be several miles and despairs of ever 
reaching the other side. This feeling 
grows less or disappears if he goes around 
the square, following the line of houses, 
also if he has some person with him, or 
even if he supports himself on a walking 
cane, Carpentert quotes from Bennett 
a case of “paralysis of the will’’ which 
seems to me to belong to the same class. 
“Tf when walking in the street this indi- 
vidual [a patient of Dr. Bennett’s] came 
to a gap in the line of houses, his will 
suddenly became inoperative and he could 
not proceed. An unbuilt-on space in the 
street was sure to stop him. Crossing a 
street also was very difficult, and on go- 
ing in or out of a door he was always ar- 
rested for some minutes.” 

Again, some persons while walking in 
the open country are more or less un- 
easy unless they keep close to the hedges 
or to the trees. Many other illustrations 
might be given, but that is needless, for 
they would add nothing to the fundamen- 
tal fact.t 


* Billod, doc. cit., p. 191. 

Ope Cite pPo3ob. 

+ For further details see Westphal, ‘t Archiv fiir 
Psychiatrie,” vol. iii. (two articles) ; Cordes, zé7- 
dem; Legrand du Saulle, ** Annales Médico-psy- 
chologiques ’’ (1876), p. 405; Ritti, ** Dictionnaire 
Encyclopédique des Sciences Médicales,”’ art. Forie 
AVEC Conscience ; Maudslcy, ** Pathology of Mind.” 
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Vne inedical discussions of this morbid 
‘state do not concern us here. The psy- 
chological fact is reducible to a sense of 
fear, and that this fear is puerile and im- 
aginary as regards its causes makes no 
difference for us: we have to do only with 
its effect, which is to disable the will. 
But we must inquire whether this depress- 
ive influence only arrests the will-impulse, 
the latter being in itself intact, or whether 
the power of individual reaction also is 
weakened. The latter hypothesis is well 
grounded for, the sense of fear not being 
insurmountable—as these patients prove 
in some instances—we must infer that the 
individual’s power of reaction is fallen be- 
low the general level. Hence the arrest 
wof volition results from two causes acting 
in the same direction. 

Unfortunately we are ignorant of the 
physiological conditions of this impair- 
ment. Many are the conjectures that 
have been made. Cordes, himself subject 
to this infirmity, regards it as “a function- 
.al paralysis symptomatic of certain modi- 
fications of the motor centers, and capable 
‘of producing upon us impressions, in par- 
ticular an impression of fear, which gives 
rise to a momentary paralysis; this effect 
is almost nothing if the imagination alone 
is in play, but it is carried to a very high 
degree by the operation of the accompa- 
nying circumstances.” According to Cor- 
‘des, then, the primary cause is “ a paresic 
exhaustion of the motor nervous system, 
‘of that portion of the brain which governs 
not only Jocomotion but muscular sensi- 
bility also.” 

This explanation, were it firmly estab- 
lished, would be of great consequence 
for our research. It would show that the 
impotence of the will depends on an im- 
potence of the nerve centers—and this 
would have the advantage of supplying to 
our inquiries an assured basis in physiolo- 
gy. But it would be premature to draw 
here conclusions that will come in more 
fitly at the end of our work. 

I shall have little to say of the mental 
state denominated “griibelsucht.” It rep- 
resents the pathological form of irresolu- 
tion of character, just as aboulia repre- 
sents that of the apathetic character. It 
‘consists of a state of continual hesitation, 
for the most frivolous reasons, with ina- 
yility to reach any definitive results. 
This hesitation is seen at first in the 
purely intellectual order. The patient 
keeps asking himself questions continu- 
ally. I take an illustration from Legrand 
du Saulle. “A very intelligent woman 
eonld not go into the street but she would 
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be asking herself, ‘Is some one going to 
jump out of a window and fall at my feet ? 
Will it be aman or a woman? Will the 
person be wounded or killed? If wound- 
ed, will it be in the head or the legs ? 
Will there be. blood on the pavement ? 
Shall I call for assistance, or run away, 
or recite a prayer? Shall I be accused of 
being the cause of this occurrence? Will 
my innocence be admitted?’ and so on. 
These questionings go on without end. 
Several cases of a like nature are record- 
ed in special treatises.” * 

If it involved only this ‘ psychological 
rumination,’ —to use Mr. du Saulle’s ex- 
pression—we should have nothing to say 
about this morbid state; but the perplex- 
ity of the mind expresses itself in acts. 
The patient durst not attempt anything 
without endless precautions. If he has 
written a letter, he reads it over and over 
again, for fear he should have forgotten a 
word or committed some fault of spell- 
ing. If he locks a drawer, he must make 
sure again and again that it was done 
aright. It is the sameas to his dwelling : 
he has to satisfy himself repeatedly as to 
the doors being locked, the keys in his 
pocket, the state of his pocket, etc. 

In a graver form of the malady the pa- 
tient, haunted by ridiculous abhorrence 
of contact with anything dirty or unclean, 
will not touch a piece of money, a door 
knob, a window fastening or the like ; and 
he lives in a state of constant apprehen- 
sion. Such was the cathedral beadle 
mentioned by Morel, who, worried for 
twenty-five years by absurd fancies, 
feared to touch his staff; the man would 
reason with himself, and rail at himself 
till his apprehensions were counteracted, 
yet he always was afraid that the next 
time he should not succeed.t 

This malady of the will results in part 
from weakness of character, in part 
from the state of the intelligence. It is 
quite natural that this current of vain im- 
aginings should find expression in frivo- 
lous acts ; but the impotence of the indi- 
vidual reaction plays an important part. 
We find also a lowering of the general 
tone, and the proof of this is seen in the 
causes of this morbid state, namely hered- 
itary neuropathy and debilitating mala- 
dies ; also in the crises and the syncope 
brought on by the effort to act; so too in 
those extreme forms of the disease where 


* See particularly Legrand du Saulle, ‘t La Folie 
du Doute avec Délire du Toucher ” (1875); Gries- 
inger, ‘ Archiv fiir Psychiatrie’’ (1869) ; Berger 
7bidem (1876) ; Ritti, ** Dict. Encycl.’ doco crtato. 

+ “ Archives Générales de Médecine ”’ (1866), 
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the patient, harassed by his unceasing 
apprehensions, will neither write, nor 
listen, nor speak, but keeps muttering to 
himself, or perhaps only moving his lips. 

Finally let us notice thosé cases in 
which the impairment of the will ap- 
proaches extinction. When a persistent 
state of consciousness is accompanied by 
an intense feeling of terror, there is pro~ 
‘duced an almost absolute inhibition, and 
the patient seems stupid without really 
being so. Such was the case with the 
young man mentioned by Esquirol, who 
appeared to be idiotic, who had to be 
<dressed, put to bed, fed like a child, and 
;who after his recevery declared that an 
anward voice used to say to him, “ Do not 
budge, or you are dead.” * 

Guislain also reports a curious case, 
‘but in this instance the lack of psycholog- 
ical data leaves us in a quandary and no 
positive explanation can be offered. “A 
young lady, courted by a young man, was 
seized with an alienation of mind the true 

_cause of which was unknown, but its dis- 
‘tinctive feature was a strong aversion to 
society, which soon was transformed into 
amorbid mutism. During twelve years 
sshe made answer to questions only twice, 
the first time under the influence of her 
father’s imperative words, and the second 
time on her being committe? to an asy- 
Jum. “On both occasions she was 
strangely, surprisingly laconic.” 

For two months Guislain made re- 
peated efforts to effect a cure. But “ my 
efforts were vain, and my exhortations 
without effect. I persisted, and before 
jong noted a change in her features, and 
a more intelligent expression in her eyes. 
Shortly afterward, from time to time, she 
would utter sentences, expressing her 
thoughts clearly, but this was at long in- 
tervals, for she manifested extreme repug- 
nance to comply with my requests. It 
was evident that her self-love was each 
time gratified by the victory she gained 
over herself. In her answers it was im- 
possible to detect the slightest sign of dis- 
ordered intellect : her insanity was purely 
a disease of the impulsive will. Often- 
times a sort of bashfulness seemed to 
restrain this patient, whom I was begin- 
ning to regard as convalescent. For two 
or three days she ceased to speak, and 
then, yielding to renewed solicitations, 

_she recoveretl speech again, till finally she 
took part of her own accord in the conver- 
sation going on in her hearing. . . . This 
secovery is one of the most surprising in- 
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stances of cure that have come under my 
observation.” The author adds that res- 
toration was complete and permanent. 

This state of morbid inertia, of which 
aboulia is the type, where the ‘I will”’ is 
never followed by action, shows volition, as 
a state of consciousness, and the effective 
power of acting to be two distinct things. 
Not to dwell on this point at present, let 
us direct our attention to this fact of effort 
—a vital point in the psychology of the 
will, and which is lacking here. 

The feeling of muscular effort has been 
studied so thoroughly and so minutely by 
Dr. William James * that there is no need 
of going over the ground again; it will 
suffice to recall his conclusions. That 
physiologist has shown that the sense of 
the muscular force expended in the per-. 
formance of an act is a complex afferent 
sensation coming from the contracted 
muscles, the tense ligaments, the com- 
pressed articulations, the shut glottis, etc. 
He considers in detail, taking his stand 
upon the results of experiment, the opin- 
ion which holds it to be an efferent sensa- 
tion connected with the motor discharge 
and coincident with the oufgozmg current 
of nervous energy. In particular he has 
shown, after Ferrier and other writers, that 
if in case of paralysis the patient retains 
the feeling of effort though quite unable 
to move the paralyzed member, the reason 
is because the conditions of the conscious: 
ness of effort persist, the patient moving 
the opposite member or organ. 

But Dr. James justly distinguishes 
the muscular from the volztzonal effort 
which in many cases either involves no 
imimediate movement at all, or only an 
exceedingly weak muscular energy. This 
we see in the case of the man who, after 
long hesitation, decides to put arsenic in- 
to his wife’s glass to poison her: and 
every one is familiar through personal ex- 
perience with this state of mental struggle 
in which the effort is all internal. 
here we part regretfully with this author 
who locates this effort in a region apart 
and supersensible. To us it seems to dif- 
fer from muscular effort only in this one 
point : its physiological conditions are ill 
understood, and we can offer only hypoth-. 
eses. 

There are two types of this volitional ef- 
fort, of which the one consists in arresting 
the instinctive, the passional, the habitual 
movements, the other in overcoming lan- 
guor,torpor, timidity. The one is an ef- 
fort with a negative and the other an ef- 


* Esquirol, vol. ii., p. 287. 


*‘* The Feeling of Effort,’’ Boston, 1880 
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fort with a positive result: the one pro- 
duces inhibition the other impulsion. 
These two types may themselves be re- 
duced to one formula: there is effort when 
the volition follows the line of greatest 
resistance. This volitional effort never 
takes place when the impulsion (or the in- 
hibition) and the choice coincide, when 
our natural tendencies and the “I will”’ 
go in the same direction: in simpler lan- 
guage, when that which is z#medzately 
agreeable to the individual and that which 
is chosen by him are the same. It always 
takes place when two groups of antago- 
nistic tendencies are struggling to sup- 
plant each other. As every one knows, 
this struggle takes place between the 
lower tendencies, whose adaptation is re- 
stricted, and the higher tendencies, whose 
adaptation is manifold. The former are 
always by nature the stronger; the latter 
are sometimes the stronger on account of 
adventitious circumstances. Again, the 
former represent a force enregistered in 
the organism; the latter a recent acquisi- 
tion. 

How comes it then that these naturally 
weaker tendencies prevail? It is because 
the “I will” is an element in their favor— 
this, of course, not inasmuch as it is a 
mere state of consciousness, but because 
underneath this volition there exist the 
causes known, half-known, or unknown 
which we have often designated by the 
term individual character. These minor 
active causes, which constitute the individ- 
ual physically and psychically, are not 
mere abstractions: they are physiological 
or psychophysiological processes; they 
presuppose work done in the several ner- 
vous centers. Is it rash to maintain that 
the feeling of volitional effort too is an 
effect of these physiological processes? 
The only objection that can be urged is 
our inability to determine its mechanism. 
This point is all the more obscure because 
the mechanism must be different accord- 
ing as the effect to be produced is an im- 
pulsion oran inhibition ; so too the feeling 
of volitional effort is not the same in the 
two cases. 

The inward struggle is accompanied by 
a sense of fatigue often intense. Though 
we know but little about the nature and 
the causes of this state, it is generally 
supposed that even in muscular effort the 
seat of fatigue is in the nerve centers that 
call forth the contraction, not in the mus- 
cles: that there is nervous exhaustion, 
not muscular. In reflex contractions no 
fatigue is felt. Among subjects of hyste- 
ria contractions are seen to persist indefi- 
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nitely, and yet the patient has no sense of 
lassitude ; hence it is the voluntary effort 
that causes fatigue and not the contrac- 
tion of muscle.* 

Apart from our ignorance, we have no 
reason to attribute to the volitional effort 
a peculiar character. Are the nerve ele- 
ments capable of furnishing a surplus of 
work for a given period in all cases where 
this volitional effort comes into play? Or, 
on the contrary, are they, owing to their 
nature or for the want of training and ex- 
ercise, quickly exhausted and incapable 
of acquiring fresh strength? Have they 
or have they not a sufficiency of available 
force stored up? The problem of action 
in the direction of greatest resistance is 
reduced to its ultimate terms. It is this 
hidden, almost unsuspected work that 
makes itself known through the feeling of 
volitional effort. Hence the feeling of ef- 
fort in all its forms is a subjective state 
corresponding to certain processes going 
on in the nerve centres and in other por- 
tions of the organism, but differing from. 
them even as the sensation of light or of 
sound differ from their objective causes. 
To be capable of great muscular effort, 
the appropriate nerve centers must be able 
to produce a good deal of work for a pro- 
longed period, and this depends on their 
constitution and on the rapidity with which 
they repair losses. So too, to produce a 
great moral or intellectual effort, the ap- 
propriate nerve centers, whatever they 
may be (and our ignorance touching this 
point is nearly total), must be able to pro- 
duce intense work over and over again, 
and must not be quickly exhausted and 
slow to repair losses. The capacity for 
effort is therefore in the last analysis a 
natural gift. 

To make our meaning clearer take the 
case of a vicious character. Suppose that 
never in his life, whether spontaneously 
or under the influence of others, he has. 
experienced any faint desire of amend- 
ment: the reason is, because he entire- 
ly lacks the moral elements and _ their 
corresponding physiological conditions. 
Should the thought of amendment by any 
chance occur to him, it is to be remarked 
in the first place that this occurrence is no 
act of the will, though it supposes the pre- 
existence of certain psychophysiological 
elements and their being called into play. 
Now suppose he elects to pursue this ob- 
ject, approves this course, wills it; if the 


* Richet, ‘* Physiologie des Nerfs et des Muscles,” 
PP: 477-490; Delbceuf, “Btude Psychophysique,” 
Pp- 92 et seqg., in ** Bléments de Psychophysique,’ 
vol i. 
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resolution does not persist, it is because 
in the man’s organization there exists no 
capacity for that iterated work of which 
we have spoken; but if the resolution 
does persist, it is because it is supported 
by an effort, by that inner work which 
produces arrest of the opposite states. 
Organs are developed by exercise, and 
this holds good here; so that repetition 
becomes easy. But if nature has laid no 
foundation, given no potential energy, 
there is no result. Hence the theological 
doctrine of grace as a free gift appears to 
be bottomed on a far more correct psy- 
chological theory than the opposite opin- 
ion,* and we see how easily it might be 
made to undergo a physiological transfor- 
mation. 

To return to the merbid forms that are 
the objects of our study, they involve a 
temporary, accidental incapacity for effort, 
which however extends to almost the en- 
tire organism. 


CHAPTER III. 
IMPAIRMENT OF THE WILL.—;EXCESS 
OF IMPULSION. 

WE have just been considering in- 
stances in which, though the intellectual 
adaptation—that is the correspondence 
between the intelligent being and his envi- 
ronment—is normal, the impulse toward 
action is either null, very weak, or at least 
insufficient. In the language of physiol- 
ogy, the cerebral actions which are the 
basis of intellectual activity (as the thought 
of ends and of means, choice, etc.), remain 
intact, but they lack the concomitant states 
which are the physiological equivalents of 
the feelings, and the absence of these 
causes failure to act. 

We are now to study phenomena quite 
the opposite of these in certain respects. 
In this second group the intellectual adap- 
tation is very little, or at all events very 
instable ; the motives dictated by reason 
are forceless either for action or for re- 
straint ; and the lower impulses gain what 
the higher impulses lose. The will, that 
is to say the rational activity, disappears, 
and the individual reverts to the domain 
of instinct. Nothing could prove more 
effectually that the will, in the strict sense 
of the term, is the crown, the final term 
of an evolution, the result of a multiplicity 


* The doctrine of grace is found even among the 
Hindus, particularly in the ‘‘ Bhagavad Gita, XI.) 
53. Consult Barth, ‘Les Religions de 1’Inde,’ 


pp. 48, 136. 
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of disciplined tendencies coordinated with 
one another; that it is the most perfect 
species of activity. 

Let us examine the facts. We will 
divide them into two groups: 1. Those 
which, being hardly if at all conscious, de- 
note an absence rather than an impair- 
ment of will; 2. Those which are accom- 
panied by perfect consciousness, but in 
which, after a longer or shorter struggle, 
the will succumbs, or is saved only by as- 
sistance from without. 

t. In the former case ‘‘the impulsion 
may be sudden and unconscious, followed 
by immediate execution, the understand- 
ing even not having had time to take cog- 
nizance of it... . In such case the act 
possesses all the characters of a purely re- 
flex phenomenon, without any interven- 
tion whatever of the will: it is in fact a 
convulsion differing from ordinary con- 
vulsions only in that it consists of move- 
ments associated and combined in view 
of a determinate result. Such is the case 
of the woman who, seated ona bench in 
a garden, oppressed with unwonted sad- 
ness, suddenly rose to her feet, threw her- 
self into a ditch full of water, as if to drown 
herself, and who, after being rescued and 
restored to herself fully, declared a few 
days later that she was unconscious of 
having wanted to commit suicide and had 
no recollection of the attempt she had 
made.” * 


“JT have seen,” says Luys, “a number of 
patients who repeatedly attempted suicide in 
the presence of those who watched them, but 
they had no recollection of the fact in their 
lucid state. And what proves the uncon- 
sciousness of the mind under these conditions 
is the fact that the patients do not perceive 
the inefficiency of the methods they employ. 
Thus a lady who attempted suicide whenever 
she saw a table knife, did not notice one day 
when I was watching her that I had substi- 
tuted for the knife a harmiess instrument. 
Another patient tried to hang himself with a 
half rotten cord that was not strong enough 
to bear even slight tension.” f 


Impulses of this kind are so frequent 
among epileptics that pages might be 
filled with accounts of them. Hysterical 
patients too furnish innumerable examples : 
they manifest an uncontrollable tendency 
toward the immediate gratification of 
their caprices or the satisfaction of their 
wants. 

Other impulsions produce effects that 


* Foville, ‘‘ Nouveau Dictionnaire de Médecine,” 
art. Fovig, p. 342. 
+ ‘‘ Maladies Mentales,”’ pp. 373, 439, 440. 
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are less serious, but they indicate the 
same psychic state. “In some patients 
the overexcitation of the motor forces is 
such that they keep walking for hours at 
a time without stopping, never looking 
about them, like mechanical figures that 
have been wound up.” “A marchioness 
possessed of very great intelligence,” says 
Billod, ‘would in conversation interrupt 
asentence with an unseemly or an obscene 
epithet addressed to some one in the com- 
pany, and then take up the broken sen- 
tence again. The utterance of this epi- 
thet was accompanied by a blush; the 
lady seemed to be annoyed and confound- 
ed, and the word was as it were jerked 
out, like an arrow that is shot unawares 
from the bow.” “An aged victim of 
hysteria, a woman of much intelligence 
and very clear-headed, used to feel at 
certain times the need of going into some 
lonely place and shouting aloud; there 
she would give vent to her grievances 
and her complaints against her family and 
her surroundings. She knew perfectly 
well that it was wrong to publish certain 
secrets, but, as she used to say, she must 
speak and satisfy her grudges.” * 

This last case brings us to irresistible 
impulses that are conscious. But at pres- 
ent we have to do with those which are 
unconscious. Cases of this kind we 
might cite in abundance. They exhibit 
the individual reduced to the lowest de- 
gree of activity—that of pure reflex action. 
His acts are unconscious (or at least not 
deliberate), immediate, irresistible, and 
their adaptation is of little complexity and 
invariable. Considered from the point of 
view of physiology and of psychology, the 
human being, under these conditions, is 
like an animal that has been decapitated, 
or at least deprived of its cerebral lobes. 
It is generally held that the brain can 
govern the reflex actions, and this opinion 
rests upon the following grounds: An 
excitation, starting from any point of the 
body becomes divided on reaching the 
spinal cord, and then pursues two routes. 
It is transmitted to the reflex center by a 
transverse route, and to the brain by a 
longitudinal and ascending route. Since 
the transverse route presents the greater 
resistance, transmission in that direction 
takes some time, while transmission lon- 
gitudinally on the contrary is much more 
rapid. Hence there is time for the sus- 
pensive action of the brain to take place 
and to regulate the reflex actions. ‘The 


* Luys. doco citato, 167, 212; Billod, Zoco citato, 
193 59. 
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brain being in the causes just mentioned 
without action, its activity remains at its 
lower degree and volition does not occur, 
its necessary and sufficient conditions not 
being present. 


2. The phenomena of the second 
group are worthy of more detailed study : 
they explain the overthrow of the will and 
the artificial means that support it. The 
patient is fully conscious of his situation ; 
he feels that he is not master of himself, 
that he is dominated by an inner force 
and irresistibly urged on to perform ac- 
tions that he condemns. Theintelligence 
remains sufficiently sane, and the insanity 
affects only the acts. We find in a work 
by Marc that is now almost forgotten * 
a rich collection of facts upon which later 
writers have freely drawn. We quote a 
few. 

A lady subject at times to homicidal 
impulses used to request to be put under 
restraint by means of a strait waistcoat, 
and would let her keeper know when the 
danger was passed and when she might 
be allowed her liberty. A chemist haunted 
with similar homicidal impulses used to 
have his thumbs tied together witha 
ribbon, and in that simple restraint found 
the means of resisting the temptation. 
A servant woman of irreproachable char- 
acter asked her mistress to let her go 
away, because she was strongly tempted 
to disembowel the infant she took care of 
whenever she saw it stripped. Another 
woman, a person of much intellectual 
cultivation and very affectionate to her 
relatives, ‘‘ began to beat them in spite of 
herself and called for assistance, begging 
that she might be held down in an arm- 
chair.” A victim of melancholia haunted 
with the thought of suicide arose in the 
night, knocked at his brother’s door and 
cried out to him, ‘“‘Come quick; suicide 
is pursuing me and soon I shall be unable 
to withstand it.” 

Calmeil in his “Traité des Maladies 
Inflammatoires du Cerveau”’ cites the 
following cases, of which he was a wit- 
ness and which I will give in detail, for so I 
shall be dispensed from recounting many 
more : 


“Glénadel having lost his father in child- 
hood, was brought up by his mother who 
adored him. On attaining ‘his 16th year his 
character underwent a change. Till then he 
had been a good and dutiful son, but now he 
became gloomy and taciturn. Being pressed 


* “De la Folie considérée dans ses Rapports avec 
les Questions Médico~judiciaires.”’ 2 vols. 8vo. 
Paris, 1840. 
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with adit by his mother, he at length re- 
solved to make a confession: 

“Yo you I owe everything,’ he said, ‘and I 
love you dearly: still for the last few days a 
thought that is ever in my mind has been 
driving me to kill you. Do not let me at 
last give way to it, do not let so great a mis- 
fortune befall, but give me leave to enlist.’ 
In spite of her urgent solicitations he was 
immovable in his resolution, left his home 
and made a good soldier; yet a lurking desire 
was.ever urging him to desert, so that he 
might return and kill his mother. At the 
close of his term of service this thought was 
as strong as on the first day. He enlisted 
for another term, and still the homicidal in- 
stinct persisted, though now another victim 
was substituted. He no longer thinks of 
killing his mother; night and day he now is 
conscious of a horrid impulse to murder his 
step-sister. In order to withstand this second 
impulse he condemned himself to lifelong ex- 
ile from his home. 

“At this juncture a man from his own neigh- 
borhood joined the regiment, and to him 
Glénadel confided his distressing secret. 
“Cheer up,’ said the other, ‘that crime is out 
of the question, for your step-sister died a 
short time ago.’ On hearing these words 
Glénadel sprung to his feet like a captive set 
free. He was filled with joy and set out for 
his home, which he had not seen since his 
boyhood. Arrivedthere he saw his step-sister 
alive. He uttered a cry, and the terrible 
impulse instantly seized him again. That 
evening he had his brother to put him under 
restraint. ‘Takea strong cord,’ he said, ‘and 
tie me up in the barn like a wolf, and send 
word to Dr. Calmeil.’ The physician ob- 
tained for him admission to an asylum for 
the insane. On the eve of his admission he 
wrote to the director of the asylum: ‘Sir, 
Iam about to enter your establishment: I 
shall behave there as in my regiment. Peo- 
ple will think I have recovered, and at times 
perhaps I shali feign recovery. You must 
not believe me, and I must never be permit- 
ted to leave under any pretext. When I beg 
to be allowed to go at large, redouble your 
vigilance, for the only use I shall make of that 
liberty will be to commit a crime I abhor.’” 


It is not to be supposed that this case 
is unique or even a very uncommon one : 
in works on insanity we find recorded 
many instances of persons who, torment- 
ed by the impulse to kill those who are 
dear to them, take refuge in asylums, 
becoming voluntary prisoners. 

The irresistible though conscious im- 
pulse to steal, to set fire to houses, to com- 
mit suicide by alcoholic excess, belongs 
to the same category.* Maudsley in his 
“Pathology of Mind” (Chapt. VIII.) pre- 
sents so many examples that I cannot do 


* See Trélat, ‘ Folie 


Lucide ;” 
“ Crime and Insanity.” 


Maudsley, 
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better than to refer to that work. I thus 
spare the reader useless repetition. For 


me it suffices to point out the enormous 
multitude of facts which justify the con- 
siderations I am about to offer. 


It is to be remarked that the transi- 
tion from the sane state to these patholog- 
ical forms is almost imperceptible. Per- 
sons that are perfectly rational expe- 
rience insane impulses, but these sudden 
and unwonted states of consciousness 
are without effect, do not pass into acts, 
being suppressed by opposite forces, by the 
dominant mental habit. Between this iso- 
lated psychic state and the states antago- 
nistic to it there exists so great a dispro- 
portion that there is even no struggle 
between them, In other cases, usually 
regarded as of very little moment, “ there 
is some eccentricity of behavior but noth- 
ing reprehensible or dangerous—simple 
oddity, capriciousness. Or again, a per- 
son is given to acts which though not 
seriously compromising are nevertheless 
mischievous—as destroying or beating an 
inanimate object, tearing one’s clothing, 
etc. We have at the present time under 
observation a young woman who chews 
up all her gowns. Then there is the oft 
quoted case of the art amateur who, 
happening at a museum to see a valuable 
painting, felt an instinctive impulse to 
puncha hole through the canvas. Often- 
times these impulsions go unnoticed, 
except by the consciousness of the one 
who experiences them.’’* 

Sometimes fixed ideas of a character 
frivolous or unreasonable find lodgment 
in the mind which, though it deems 
them absurd, is powerless to prevent 
them from passing into acts. Many cu- 
rious examples of this are to be found in 
awork by Westphal. A man, for instance, 
is haunted by the thought that perchance 
he might commit to writing that he has 
been guilty of some crime, and lose the 
paper. Accordingly he carefully pre- 
serves every bit of paper he finds, picks 
up paper on the streets to make sure that 
it contains no writing, takes it home and 
hoards it. He is fully conscious of the 
absurdity of the phantasy which worries 


him continually: he does not believe in it, 
| nevertheless he is powerless to dismiss it.t 


* Foville, opus cztatunz, p. 341. 

+ Westphal, ‘‘ Ueber Zwangsvorstellungen,”’ Ber- 
lin, 1877. We may add that the fear of doing an 
act sometimes leads one inevitably to do it. his 
we see illustrated in vertigo, when a person throws 
himself down in the street through fear of falling, 
when one wounds himself through fear lest he 
should wound himself, etc. These phenomena are 
explained by the nature of the mental representa- 
tion, which by reason of its intensity passes into act 


Between acts that are frivolous and 
those which are dangerous the difference 
is only quantitative : what the former ex- 
hibit to us foreshortened, the latter exhibit 
in enlarged proportions. We will try to 
explain the mechanism of this disorgan- 
ization of the will. 

Inthe normal state an end is chosen, 
approved, attained ; that is to say the ele- 
ments of the Ego, whether all or a major- 
ity of them, concur toward attaining it. 
Our states of consciousness—feelings and 
ideas, with their respective motor tenden- 
cies—and the movements of our members 
form a consensus that converges toward 
this end with more or less effort by means 
of a complex mechanism made up both of 
impulsions and inhibitions. 

Such is the will in its perfect, typical 
form. But this is not a natural product ; 
it is the result of art, of education, of ex- 
perience. It is a structure that has been 
built up slowly, bit by bit. Observation 
both subjective and objective shows that 
each form of voluntary activity is the fruit 
of a conquest. Nature supplies only the 
raw material—in the physiological order a 
few simple movements, in the psycholog- 
ical order a few simple associations. To 
assist these simple and almost invariable 
adaptations, there must be formed other 
adaptations more and more complex and 
variable. For instance, the babe must ac- 
quire the power of using its legs, arms, and 
all the movable portions of its body, by 
means of experiment, combining the move- 
ments that are appropriate and suppress- 
ing those which are of no advantage. 
The simple groups so formed must be com- 
bined in complex groups, these into groups 
more complex still, and so on. A similar 
operation is necessary in the psychological 
order. What is complex is never won at 
the first effort. 

But it is plain that in the edifice so built 
up little by little the original materials 
alone are stable, and that as complexity 
increases stability diminishes. The sim- 
plest actions are the most stable anatomi- 
cally, because they are congenital, regis- 
tered in the organism; and physiologically, 
because they are continually repeated in 
the experience of the individual, as also— 
if we take account of heredity, which opens 
up an illimitable field—in the innumerable 
experiences of the species and of all spe- 
ctes.* 


* The will-power being constituted when certain 
groups of movements obey certain states of con- 
sciousness, we may cite as a pathological case the 
fact mentioned by Meschede (‘* Correspondenz- 
blatt,’”’ 1874) of a man who *‘ found himself in this 
curious condition, that when he would do anything, 
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On the whole, the surprising thing is 
that the will, the complex and higher order 
of activity, should become predominant. 
The causes which raise it to that rank 
and hold it there are the same which in 
man raise and hold the intelligence above 
the sensations and the instincts : and tak- 
ing humanity as a whole, facts prove the 
dominion of the one to be as precarious as 
that of the other. The great develop- 
ment of the mass of the brain in civilized 
man, and the influence of education and 
of the habits it produces, explain how it is 
that, in the face of so many adverse 
chances, rational activity so often retains 
the mastery. 

The pathological facts that have been 
cited prove that the will is no entity reign- 
ing by right of birth, but a resultant that 
is always instable, always liable to break 
up, and in truth only a lucky accident. 
These facts—and they are innumerable— 
represent a state that may be regarded 
equally as a dislocation of the will and a 
retrograde form of activity. 

If we study cases of irregular im- 
pulsions accompanied by full conscious-~ 
ness, we find that this subordination of 
tendencies—the will—is here broken in 
twain: for the consensus which alone con- 
stitutes the will is substituted a conflict be- 
tween two groups of opposite and nearly 
equal tendencies, and hence it may truly 
be said that the will is dislocated.* 

Considering the will not as a constituted 
whole but as the culminating point of an 
evolution, we must say that the lower 
forms of activity have the mastery and 
that the activity which is distinctively 
human retrogrades. We would observe 
however that the term “lower” has no 
moral implication here. One group is 
lower because it is evident that the activ- 
ity which expends itself wholly in ex- 
pressing a fixed idea or a blind impulse 
is by its nature restricted, adapted only to 


whether of his own accord or at the instance of 
others, he, or rather his muscles, did just the con- 
trary. If he would look tothe right, his eyes turned 
to the left; and this anomaly extended to all his 
movements. It was simply a contra-direction of 
movement without any mental derangement, and 
it differed in this from involuntary movements, that 
he never produced a movement save when he 
willed it, though the movement was always the 
reverse of what he willed.” 

* We might show, were this the place, how fickle 
a thing is the unity of the Ego and how unreliable. 
In these cases of conflict which is the true Ego, 
that which acts or that which resists? If you de-~ 
cide in favor of neither, then there are two Egos. 
If you decide in favor of either, you must admit 
that the preferred group represents the Ego about 
as in politics the party that is slightly in the major- 
ity represents the state. But these questions can- 
not be discussed incidentally. I hope some day to 
devote a monograph to them. 
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the present and to a very small number of 
circumstances, while rational activity on 
the other hand transcends the present 
and is adapted to a great number of cir- 
cumstances. 

It must be admitted, though language 
does not lend itself readily to such a form 
of expression, that the will, like the intel- 
ligence, has its idiots and its geniuses, 
with all the degrees intermediate between 
these two. From this point of view the 
cases cited in the first group (impulses 
not attended by consciousness) would 
represent will-idiocy, or, in more precise 
language, will-dementia; the facts of the 
second group would exhibit a weakness 
of will analogous to weakness of intellect. 

Pursuing our research, we must now 
pass to an analysis of the facts and must 
determine their causes. Is it possible to 
ascertain the conditions upon which this 
weakening of the higher activity depends ? 
First of all we have to inquire whether the 
overthrow of the will is an effect of the 
predominance of the reflex actions, or 
whether on the contrary it is the cause of 
that predominance: in other words, 
whether the weakening of the will is the 
primary or the secondary fact. This 
question admits of no general answer. 
Observation shows that both propositions 
are true with respect to different cases, 
and consequently we can give only a 
special answer for a special case whose 
circumstances are fully known. No doubt 
oftentimes the irresistible impulse is the 
origo maiz: it constitutes a permanent 
pathological state. There is then pro- 
duced in the psychological order a phe- 
nomenon analogous to hypertrophy of an 
organ, or to the overproliferation of a 
tissue, as for example that which leads 
to the formation of certain forms of can- 
cer. In bothinstances, whether the phys- 
iological or the psychological, this vicious 
development makes itself felt throughout 
the entire organism. 

The cases wherein voluntary activity is 
affected directly and not as an indirect 
effect, are of most interest for us. What 
takes place in such cases ? Is it the power 
of coérdination or the power of inhibition 
that is affected, or both? An obscure 
point upon which only a conjecture may 
be offered. To obtain some light upon it, 
let us investigate two new groups of facts, 
viz., the artificial and momentary impair- 
ment of the will produced by intoxication ; 
and the chronic impairment produced by 
lesion of the brain. : pris 

As every one knows, the intoxication 
caused by alcoholic liquors, by hashish, 
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by opium, after a first period of superex- 
citation brings about a notable impair- 
ment of the will. The individual is more 
or Jess conscious of this: other persons 
see it more distinctly. Soon—especially 
under the influence of alcohol—the im- 
pulsions become excessive. The extrav- 
agances, violences and crimes committed 
in this state are innumerable. The mech- 
anism of the onset of intoxication is sub- 
ject of warm controversy. It is generally 
supposed that it begins with the brain, 
later acting upon the spinal cord and the 
medulla, and lastly upon the great sympa- 
thetic. There is produced an intellectual 
hebetude—that is to say, the states of 
consciousness are vague, indefinite, of little 
intensity : the physiopsychological activity 
of the brainisreduced. This decline of ac- 
tivity extends also to the motor power. 
Obersteiner has proved by experiments 
that under the influence of alcohol one 
reacts less promptly, though he imagines 
that the contrary is the fact.* It is not 
the ideation alone that is affected but also 
the ideomotor activity. At the same 
time the power of coordination becomes 
null or ephemeral and forceless. Now 
since coordination consists both in con- 
verging certain impulsions toward an end 
and in directing impulsions that are use- 
less or antagonistic to that end, it fol- 
lows from the fact that the reflex actions 
are excessive or violent in any case, that 
the power of inhibition—whatever may be 
its nature and mechanism-—is impaired, 
and that its part in constituting and main- 
taining will-action is all-essential. 

The pathology of the brain affords other 
confirmatory facts, all the more striking 
because they show a sudden and perma- 
nent change in the individual. Ferrier 
and other writers cite cases where lesion 
of the frontal convolutions, especially the 
first and second, led to almost total loss 
of will, and reduced the patient to autom- 
atism, or at least to that state wherein the 
instinctive activity reigns almost alone, 
without possibility of inhibition. 

An infant was wounded by a knife in 
the frontal lobe. Seventeen years after- 
ward his physical health was good, “ but 
he was incapable of occupations that de- 
manded mental exertion. He was irrita- 
ble, especially when he drank intoxicating 


* “ Brain,’’ Jan., 1879. A considerable number of 
experiments have been made with respect to thig 
point, with uniform results. See Exner, in “ Pflii 
ger’s Archiv,” 1873; Dietl and Vintschgau, zdzdene, 
1877; also an account of an important research made 
by Krzepelinin Wundt’s psychophysiological labo- 
ratory, published in ‘‘ Philosophische Studien,” pp. 
573 S€97- 
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liquor or when he was under any extraor- 
dinary excitement.” A patient of Lepine’s 
suffering from an abscess in the right 
frontal lobe “ was iii a state of hebetude. 
He seemed to understand what was said 
to him, but only with difficulty could he 
pronounce a word. On being bidden he 
would sit down; raise him from the chair 
and hecould walk a few steps unassisted.” 
A man who had received a violent blow 
which destroyed the greater part of the 
first and second frontal convolutions “ lost 
all will-power. He understood what was 
said and acted as he was bid to act, but 
in an automatic, mechanical way.” 

Many similar cases are on record,* but 
the one which is most important for us 
is that of the “ American carrier.” A 
bar of iron shot from a mine passed 
through his skull, injuring only the pre- 
frontal region. He recovered and sur- 
vived the accident twelve years and a 
half; but of the patient’s mental state af- 
ter recovery the following particulars are 
given: His employers, who before the ac- 
cident regarded him as one of their best 
foremen, found him so changed that they 
could not restore him to his former posi- 
tion. The equilibrium, the balance be- 
tween his intellectual faculties and his in- 
stinctive tendencies, seemed to have been 
destroyed. He had become 
disrespectful and grossly profane. He 
showed now but little politeness to his 
equals, was impatient of contradiction, 
and would listen to no advice that ran 
counter to his own ideas. At times he 
was exceedingly obstinate, though capri- 
cious and indecisive. He would make 
plans for the future, and forthwith reject 
them and adopt others. He was a child 
intellectually, a man in passions and in- 
stincts. Before the accident, though he 
had not received a school education, he 
had a well-balanced mind, and was re- 
garded as a man of good natural ability, 
sagacious, energetic and persevering. In 
all these respects he was now so changed 
that his friends said they no longer recog- 
nized him.t 

In this case we see the will impaired in 
proportion as the inferior activity becomes 
stronger. Furthermore we have here an 
experiment, for here is a sudden change 
brought about by an accident under 
clearly defined circumstances. 

.It is to be regretted that we have not 
many observations of this kind, for with 
their aid a great deal might be done 


* See Huxley’s essay on ‘* Animal Automatisma.”’ 
It will be published in No. 53 Humsotpr Liprary. 
t Ferrier, ‘‘ Localization of Diseases of the Brain.” 
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toward the interpretation of the diseases.’ 
of the will. Unfortunately the researches. 
so vigorously prosecuted with regard to’ 
localization of functions in the brain have: 
had to do mostly with the motor and the 
sensorial regions, and these, as we know, 
occupy only a portion of the frontal region. ° 
So too there is need of a critical examina- 
tion of the opposite class of facts, those 
namely which go to show that though the’ 
brain has suffered lesion, the will-power 
is apparently undiminished. This work 
accomplished, then Ferrier’s theory that 
there exist in the frontal lobes centers of 
inhibition for the intellectual operations, 
would assume greater consistence and 
would supply a solid basis for the deter— 
mination of the causes. As things stand, 
we may notattempt anything beyond con- 
jectures. 
When we compare the case of aboulia 
with that of the existence of irresistible 
impulses, we see that in the two cases. 
will is in default owing to totally opposite 
conditions. In the one case the intelli- 
gence is intact, but impulsion is wanting ;. 
in the other, the power of codrdination 
and of inhibition being absent, the impulse 
expends itself in purely automatic fashion.. 


nervous, |. 


CHAPTER IV. 
IMPAIRMENT OF VOLUNTARY ATTEN— 
TION. 

WE are now to study impairment of 
the will in a less striking form, namely, 
impairment of the power of voluntary at- 
zentzon. This does not in its essence dif-' 
fer from the impairments belonging to the 
group we have just been considering, since 
like them it consists in an impairment of 
the power of directing and of adaptation. 
It is a diminution of will-power in the 
strictest, straitest, and narrowest sense of 
the term, and it is indisputable even in 
the eyes of those who restrict themselves 
most obstinately to interior observation. 

Before we turn our attention to acquired 
impairment, let us consider congenztal im- 
pairment of voluntary attention. Wewill! 
take no note of narrow or mediocre minds, 
in which feelings, intelligence and willare 
at one dead level of weakness. It is more 
interesting to study a great mind, some 
man gifted with high intelligence, with a 
quick sensibility, but who lacks the power: 
of direction: thus we shall see a perfect 
contrast between thought and will. We 
have in Coleridge an instance of this. 
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“There was probably no man of his time 
or perhaps of any time who surpassed Cole- 
ridge,” says Dr. Carpenter,* “in the combina- 
tion of the reasoning powers of the philoso- 
pher with the imagination of the poet and 
the inspiration of the seer; and there was 
perhaps not one of the last generation who has 
left so strong an impress of himself in the 
subsequent course of thought of reflective 
minds engaged in the highest subjects of 
human contemplation. And yet there was 
probably never a man endowed with such re- 
markable gifts who accomplished so little 
that was worthy of them, the great defect of 
his character being the want of Will to turn 
his gifts to account; so that with numerous 
gigantic projects constantly floating in his 
mind, he never brought himself even seriously 
to attempt to execute any of them. It used 
to be said of him that whenever either nat- 
ural obligation or voluntary undertaking made 
it his duty to do anything, the fact seemed a 
sufficient reason for his not doing it. ‘hus 
at the very outset of his career, when he had 
found a bookseller generous enough to prom- 
ise him thirty guineas for poems which he 
recited to him, and might have received the 
whole sum immediately on delivering the 
manuscript, he went on week after week beg- 
ging and borrowing for his daily needs in the 
most humiliating manner, until he had drawn 
from his patron the whole of the promised 
purchase money, without supplying him with 
a line of that poetry which he had only to 
write down to free himself from obligation. 
The habit of recourse to nervine stimulants. 
(alcohol and opium) which he early formed 
and from which he never seemed able to free 
himself doubtless still further weakened his 
power of volitional self-control, so that it be- 
came necessary for his welfare that he should 
yield himself to the control of others. 

“ The composition of the poetical fragment 
‘Kubla Khan’ in his sleep, as told in his 
‘ Biographia Litteraria,’ is a typical example 
of automatic mental action. He fell asleep 
whilst reading the passage in ‘ Purchas’s 
Pilgrimage’ in which the ‘stately pleasure 
house’ is mentioned, and on awaking he felt 
as if he had composed from two to three 
hundred lines, which he had nothing to do 
but to write down, ‘the images rising up as 
things, with a parallel production of the cor- 
respondent expressions, without any sensation 
or consciousness of effort.’ The whole of 
this singular fragment as it stands, consist- 
ing of fifty-four lines, was written as fast as 
his pen could trace the words; but having 
been interrupted by a person on business 
who stayed with him above an hour, he found 
to his surprise and mortification that ‘though 
he still retained some vague and dim recol- 
lection of the general purport of the vision; 
yet with the exception of some eight or ten 
scattered lines and images, all the rest had 
passed away like the images on the surface 
of a stream into which a stone has been cast, 


* “* Mental Physiology,’ pp. 266-7. 


but, alas! without the after-restoration of the 
latterzi, 


Dr. Carpenter then quotes the descrip-- 
tion of Coleridge given in Chapter VII. 
of Carlyle’s “ Life of John Sterling”: 


“ Coleridge’s whole figure and air, good 
and amiable, otherwise, might be called flabby 
and irresolute, expressive of weakness under 
possibility of strength. He hung loosely on 
his limbs, with knees bent and stooping atti- 
tude. In walking he rather shuffled than 
decisively stepped; and a lady once re- 
marked he never could fix which side of the 
garden walk would suit him best, but con- 
tinually shifted in corkscrew fashion and! 
kept trying both. 

“ Nothing could be more copious than his. 
talk; and furthermore it was always virtually 
or literally of the nature of a monologue; 
suffering no interruption however reverent = 
hastily putting aside all foreign additions, 
annotations or most ingenious desires for 
elucidation as well-meant superfluities which 
would never do. Besides it was talk not 
flowing any whither like a river, but spread- 
ing everywhither in inextricable currents. 
and regurgitations like a lake or sea; terri- 
bly deficient in definite goal or aim, nay, 
often in logical intelligibility ; zat you were 
to believe or do on any earthly or heavenly 
thing, obstinately refusing to appear from it. 
So that most times you felt logically lost, 
swamped, near to drowning in this tide of in- 
genious vocables spreading out boundless as. 
if to submerge the world. 

“He began anywhere. You put some 
question to him, made some suggestive ob- 
servation; instead of answering this or de- 
cidedly setting out toward answering it, he. 
would accumulate formidable apparatus, log- 
ical swim-bladders, transcendental life-pre- 
servers and other precautionary and vehicu- 
latory gear for setting out; perhaps did at 
last get under way, but was swiftly solicited, 
turned aside by the glance of some radiant 
new game on this side or that into new 
courses and ever into new, and before long 
into all the universe, where it was uncertain 
what game you would catch or whether any. 
His talk, alas! was distinguished like himself 
by irresolution; it disliked to be troubled 
with conditions, abstinences, definite fulfil- 
ments; loved to wander at its own sweet 
will and make its auditor and his claims and 
humble wishes a mere passive bucket for 
itself. 

“ Glorious islets too, balmy, sunny islets of 
the blest and the intelligible I have seen rise 
out of the haze, but they were few and soon 
swallowed in the general element again. 

“Eloquent, artistically expressive words 
you always had; piercing radiances of a 
most subtle insight came at intervals; tones 
of noble pious sympathy, recognizable as 
pious though strangely colored, were never 
wanting long; but in general you could not 
call this aimless, cloud-rapt, cloud-based,. 
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lawiessiy meandering human discourse of 
reason by the name of ‘excellent talk,’ but 
only of ‘surprising,’ and were bitterly re- 
minded of Hazlitt’s account of it: ‘ Excel- 
lent talker, very—if you let him start from no 
premises and come to no conclusion.’ ” 


We now turn to familiar instances of 
acquired impairment of voluntary atten- 
tion. It occurs in two forms. The first 
is characterized by excessive intellectual ac- 
tivity, superabundance of states of con- 
sciousness and abnormal production of 
feelings and ideas in a given time, as we 
have seen when speaking of alcoholic in- 
toxication. This exuberance of cerebral 
activity is more noticeable still in the 
‘more intellectual intoxication produced 
by hashish and opium. The individual 
feels himself to be overwheimed by the 
irresistible tide of his ideas, and language 
is too slow to render the rapidity of his 
thoughts; but at the same time the power 
of directing the course of his ideas becomes 
weaker and weaker, and the lucid mo- 
ments shorter and shorter.* This state 
-of psychic exuberance, whatever its cause, 
—fever, cerebral anemia, emotion— 
-always has the same result. 

Between this state and attention there 
is a perfect antagonism: one excludes the 
other. We have here in fact only a spe- 
cial case of excessive reflex action, only 
that here we have to do with psychic re- 
flex action. In other words all states of 
consciousness tend to expend themselves, 
and this they can do only in two ways, 
either by producing a movement, an act; 
or by calling forth other states of con- 
sciousness, according to the law of asso- 
ciation. The latter process is a case of 
reflex action of a complex kind—psychic 
reflex action—but like physiological reflex 
action it is only a form of automatism. 

The second form brings us back to the 
type of aboulia. It consists ina progres- 
sive diminution of the directive power and 
eventual impossibility of intellectual effort. 


“In the incipient stage of disease of the 
brain,” says Forbes Winslow,t “the patient 
complains of an incapacity to control and 
direct the faculty of attention. He finds he 
cannot without an obvious and painful effort 
accomplish his usual mental work, read or 
master the contents of a letter, newspaper or 
even a page or two of a favorite book. The 
ideas become restive and the mind lapses 
into a flighty condition, exhibiting no capacity 
for continuity of thought. 


* Moreau, ‘‘ Du Hashish et de I’Aliénation Men- 
tale,” p. 60 ; Richet, ‘‘ Les Poisons de1’Intelligence,”’ 
Po7t- 

+ ‘On Some Obscure Diseases of the Brain and 
Mind,” chap. xii. 
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“Fully recognizing his impaired aid failing 
energies, the patient repeatedly tries to con- 
quer the defect, and seizing hold of a book, 
is resolved not to succumb to his sensations 
of intellectual incapacity, physical languor 
and cerebral weakness ; but he often discov- 
ers (when it is too late to grapple with the 
mischief) that he has lost all power of healthy 
mental steadiness, normal concentration, or 
coérdination of thought. In his attempt to 
comprehend the meaning of the immediate © 
subject under contemplation, he reads and 
re-reads with a determined resolution, and 
apparently unflageing energy, certain striking 
passages and pages of a particular book, but 
without being able to grasp the simplest 
chain of thought, or follow successfully an 
elementary process of reasoning; neither is 
he in a condition of mind fitting him to com- 
prehend or retain for many consecutive sec- 
onds the outline of an interesting story, un- 
derstand a simple calculation of figures or 
narrative of facts. The attempt, particularly 
if it be a sustained one, to master and con- 
verge the attention to the subject which he 
is trying to seize, very frequently increases 
the pre-existing confusion of mind, producing 
eventually physical sensations of brain lassi- 
tude and headache.” 


Many general paralytics, after passing 
through the period of inteJlectual over- 
activity—the period of gigantic projects, 
of immoderate purchases, of purposeless 
voyages, of incessant loquacity, during 
which the will is dominated by the reflex 
actions, reach later the period when it is 
impotent from atonicity: effort persists 
but fora moment, till at last this ever 
increasing passivity ends in dementia.* 

The reader sees without any commen- 
tary that the diseases of voluntary atten- 
tion are reducible to the types already 
considered. It will be best therefore 
without citing any further instances to 
inquire what instruction may be derived 
from that state of the mind called atten- 
tion, as to the nature of the will, and 
what suggestions bearing upon the present 
research. For this purpose it is not nec- 
essary that we make a study of attention, 
however interesting, however ill-under- 
stood that subject may be. The question 


* Of this class of patients some, but they are few 
pass through a period of struggle which shows 
wherein the will is master and how it eventually 
succumbs. ‘I have seen at Bicétre,’’ says Billod, 
‘“a general paralytic whose délirve des grandeurs 
was of the most ultra type, escape from the estab- 
,lishment and go barefoot througha driving rain 
storm and in the middle of the night from Bicétre 
to Batignolles. The patient remained outside for 
a whole year, during which he strugg!ed with all 
his will against his intellectual delirium, knowing 
well that should he betray the first symptom of in- 
sanity, he would be sent back to Bicétre. Hecame 
back nevertheless. I have met with several other 
instances of soundness of will persisting for a con- 
siderable time in general paralytics.”’ 
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‘can be considered here only in part, that is 
so far as it concerns the will. I shall 
restrict my conclusions upon this point to 
the following propositions : 

1. Voluntary attention, which is com- 
monly credited with marvelous feats, is 
only an imitation, artificial, instable and 
precarious, of spontaneous attention. 

2. The latter alone is natural and ef- 
fective. 

3. It depends, as regards its origin 
and its permanence, upon certain affective 
States, upon the presence of agreeable or 
disagreeable feedzngs - in a word it is sen- 
‘sitive in its origin, and hence allied to the 
reflex actions. 

4. The inhibiting action appears to play 
an important but as yet indefinable part 
in the mechanism of attention. 

To establish these propositions it is well 
first to examine spontaneous attention, 
considering it in all its different forms. 
The crouching animal watching its prey; 
the child intently gazing at a common- 
place spectacle; the assassin awaiting his 
victim in a nook of a wood—here the 
mental image takes the place of the real 
object ; the poet contemplating an inward 
vision; the mathematician studying out 
the solution of a problem:* all present 
essentially the same interior and exterior 
characters. ; 

With Sergi I define the state of intense 
spontaneous attention to be a differentia- 
tion of perception producing greater psy- 
chic energy in some of the nerve centers, 
and a sort of temporary catalepsy in other 
centers.t But I have not to study atten- 
tion in itself, only to determine its origin, 
its cause. 

Plainly in the states above enumerated 
and in their analogues, the true cause is 
an affective state, a feeling of pleasure, 
love, hate, curiosity : in short a state more 
or less complex, agreeable, disagreeable 
or mixed. Because the prey, the specta- 
cle, the thought of the victim, the problem 
to be solved produce in the animal, the 
child, the assassin, the mathematician, an 
emotion that is intense and sufficiently dur- 
able, they are attentive. Eliminate emo- 
tion, and all is gone: but while emotion 
lasts, so does attention. The modus 
operand is as in those reflex actions which 
seem to be continuous, because an excita- 
tion that is incessantly repeated and which 


* Of course we speak of poets and mathemati- 
cians that are such by nature, not by education. 

+ Sergi, ‘‘ Teoria Fisiologica della Percezione.”’ 
See also Lewes, ‘t Problems of Life and Mind,” 
Third Series; Maudsley, ‘‘ Physiology of Mind ;”’ 
Wundt, ‘‘ Grundziige der Physiologischen Psycho- 
Jogie ;"’ Ferrier, ‘‘ The Functions of the Brain.” 
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is ever the same keeps them up till ner- 
vous exhaustion is produced. 

Is a counter proof required? Observe 
the incapacity for protracted attention of 
children, women, and in general those of 
inferior mental force. The reason is that 
objects awaken in them only superficial, 
instable feelings, and they are quite inat- 
tentive to high, complex, profound ques- 
tions, for these do not touch their emotions. 
On the other hand they are attentive to 
trifles, for these interest them. I might 
add that the orator and the writer hold 
the attention of their public by addressing 
their feelings. Look at the matter from 
whatever side, and the same conclusion 
is inevitable; nor would I dwell upon so 
evident a fact were it not that the authors 
who have studied the subject of attention 
seem to have forgotten this all-important 
influence. 

Spontaneous attention gives a maximum 
effect with a minimum of effort, while vol- 
untary attention gives a minimum effect 
with a maximum of effort, and the con- 
trast between the two is sharper in pro- 
portion as the one is more spontaneous 
and the other’‘more voluntary. Voluntary 
attention in its highest degree is an arti- 
ficial state in which with the aid of facti- 
tious emotion we keep up certain states 
of consciousness that are ever tending to 
die out—for instance when for politeness’ 
sake we carry on a wearisome conversa- 
tion. In the case of spontaneous atten- 
tion it is our own individuality that pro- 
duces this specialization of consciousness ; 
in voluntary attention it is an exceedingly 
limited portion of our individuality. Many 
questions suggest themselves here, but as 
I have already said, I have only to stud 
attention in itself. I had simply to show 
—and this point I hope is beyond contro- 
versy—that attention is by its origin of 
the nature of reflex action; that under the 
form of spontaneous attention it possesses 
the regularity of the reflex actions and 
their potency of action; but that in both 
cases it is a sensitive excitation that causes 
it, keeps it up, and measures its intensity. 

Again we see that the voluntary rests 
upon the involuntary and derives from it 
all its force, and that, compared with the 
latter, it is very precarious. Education of 
the power of attention consists in the last 
resort simply in calling out and develop- 
ing these factitious emotions, and in striv- 
ing to make them stable by repetition ; but 
as there is no creation ex zzhzlo, they must 
have some basis however weak in nature. 
To conclude as regards this point, I con- 
fess that for my part I accept the paradox 
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of Helvetius so often disputed, that “all 
intellectual differences between one man 
and another spring only from attention,” 
with the proviso that attention here be 
taken to mean spontaneous attention 
alone: but then the dictum amounts only 
to this, that the differences between men 
are innate and natural. 

Having shown how attention is pro- 
duced, we have next to inquire how it is 
kept up. The difficulty is with voluntary 
attention only, for, as we have seen, spon- 
taneous attention explains itself. It is 
continuous because the excitation which 
causes it is continuous. On the other 
hand, the more voluntary it is, the more 
effort does attention require, and the more 
instable is it. The two cases are in effect 
a struggle between states of consciousness. 
In the first case (spontaneous attention) 
a state of consciousness—or rather a group 
of states of consciousness—possesses such 
intensity that no struggle against it is 
possible, and it assumes the mastery by 
sheer force. In the second case (volun- 
tary attention) the group of states of con- 
sciousness is not of sufficient intensity to 
dominate competing states, and it gets the 
upper hand only by the aid of an addi- 
tional force, namely, by the intervention of 
the will. 

By what mechanism does attention act ? 
Apparently by an inhibition of movements. 
Thus we are brought back to the problem 
of inhibition, more involved in obscurity 
here than anywhere else. Let us see what 
is to be learned upon this point. In the 
first place it is hardly necessary to repeat 
that the brain is a motor organ, that is to 
say that many of its elements have for 
their function to produce motion, and that 
there is hardly a single state of conscious- 
ness which does not contain in some de- 
gree motor elements. It follows that every 
state of attention implies the existence of 
these elements. “In movements of the 
limbs and trunk the feelings of operation 
are very conspicuous; they are less so in 
the delicate adjustments of the eye, ear, 
etc., and are only inductively recognizable 
in the still more delicate adjustments of 
attention and comprehension, which are 
also acts of the mind in more than a met- 
aphorical sense. . . . The purest intellect- 
ual combinations involve motor impulses 
(feelings of operation) quite as necessarily 
as the combination of muscles in manipu- 
lation. The feelings of effort and relief in 
seeking and finding our way through an 
obscure and tangled mass of ideas—the 
tentatives of hypothesis and induction— 
are but fainter forms of the feelings in 
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seeking and finding our way along a dark 
road or thick forest, checked by failure and 
enlightened by every successful step.” * 

Again every state of consciousness, 
particularly when it is highly intense, 
tends to pass into movements; and so- 
soon as it enters its motor phase, it loses 
its intensity, it is in decline, it tends to: 
disappear out of the consciousness. But 
a state of consciousness has another way 
of expending itself: it may transmit its 
tension to other states through the mech-- 
anism of association—an expenditure in- 
ward, if you please, in lieu of an expendi 
ture outward. But association does not 
proceed in one fashion only. In sponta- 
neous attention certain associations gain 
the mastery themselves alone, and by 
themselves alone, in virtue of their own: 
intensity. In voluntary attention—of 
which reflection is the highest form—we 
are conscious of a radiation in different 
directions; and in cases where we have 
much difficulty in being attentive, the as- 
sociations which have the upper hand are 
those which we do not wish, that is to: 
say those which are not chosen, not af- 
firmed as the ones that ought to be kept 
up. 
By what means then are the weaker 
associations maintained ? In order to get 
as clear an idea as may be of the process, 
let us consider some analogous phenom- 
ena, though of a less abstruse kind. A 
man is learning to play a musical instru- 
ment, or to handle a tool, or better still, 
a child is learning to write. At first he 
makes many movements that are quite 
useless : he keeps moving his tongue, his. 
head, his legs, and only by degrees does he 
learn to hold his members in subjection, 
and to confine himself to the required 
movements of the hands and the eyes. 

In voluntary attention the process is 
similar. The associations which go out 
in all directions may be likened to these 
useless motions. The problem in both 
cases is to substitute a limited for an un- 
limited association. For this purpose, we 
eliminate all associations not helpful to 
the end we have in view. Properly speak~ 
ing, we do not suppress states of con- 
sciousness, but we do prevent their sur- 
viving to call forth like states and to in- 
crease and multiply at pleasure. As every 
one knows the attempt to do this often 
fails and is always laborious, and while 
we check divagation, the available nerve. 
force is economized to our advantage, for 


* G. H. Lewes, ‘‘ Problems of Life and Mind. 
3d Series cont'd, page 397. 
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to lessen purposeless diffusion is to increase 
useful concentration. 

Such is the idea we may form of this 
‘obscure phenomenon when we strive to 
get at its mechanism, instead of having 
recourse to any supposed “faculty” of 
attention, which explains nothing. Still 
we must admit with Ferrier that ‘on what 
physiological basis this psychological fac- 
ulty rests is an extremely difficult ques- 
tion, and is one scarcely capable of ex- 
perimental determination.”* We would 
add that the foregoing remarks do not 
pretend to be an explication, but only an 
approximation. 


CHAPTER V- 


THE REALM OF CAFRICE, 


To will is to choose in order to act: 
‘such is for us the formula of normal will. 
The anomalies so far considered may be 
classed in two great groups: in one im- 
pulsion is absent, and no tendency to act 
appears (aboulia); in the other a too 
rapid or too intense impulsion prevents 
the act of choice. Before we consider in- 
stances of extinction of the will, where 
there is neither choice nor acts, let us 
study a type of character in which either 
the will is not formed at all or at best ex- 
ists only in an extremely instable and in- 
efficient form. The best instance of this 
is seen in the hysterical constitution. 
Properly speaking we find here rather a 
‘constitutional state than a mere derange- 
ment. A simple irresistible impulse is 
like an acute disease ; permanent and in- 
vincible impulses are like a chronic mal- 
ady ; but the hysterical character is a 
diathesis. It is a state in which the con- 
ditions of volition are nearly always lack- 
ing. From the description recently given 
by Dr. Huchard of the characters of hys- 
terical subjects I take the following par- 
ticulars bearing upon our subject : 


“ One prominent trait of their character is 
mobility. From day to day, from hour to 
hour, from minute to minute they pass with 
incredible rapidity from joy to sadness, from 
laughter to tears. Changeable, freakish or 
<apricious, at one moment they talk with 
amazing loquacity, but the next they are 
gloomy and taciturn, have not a word to say, 
being lost in reverie or plunged in pro- 
found depression. Then they are possessed 
by a vague indefinable feeling of sadness ac- 


* ‘Functions of the Brain.’ The two para- 
graphs devoted to this question will be read with 
proht. 
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companied by a choking sensation and op- 
pression in the epigastric region. They have 
fits of sobbing, and seek to hide their tears 
in solitude; again on the other hand they have 
outbursts of immoderate laughter, without 
sufficient cause. ‘They behave,’ says Ch. 
Richet, ‘like children who oftentimes can be 
made to laugh heartily, while their cheeks are 
still wet with the tears they have shed.’ 

“Their character changes like the views of 
a kaleidoscope, a fact which led Sydenham 
justly to remark that inconstancy is their 
most constant trait. Yesterday they were 
joyous, amiable, gracious: to-day they are 
ill-humored, touchy, irascible, vexed by every 
trifle, testy and snappish, dissatisfied with 
everything; nothing interests them, they are 
tired of life. They conceive a strong antip- 
athy to-day toward the person they esteemed 
and loved yesterday, or vice versa, and they 
are as zealous to hate certain persons now as 
before they were eager to show them every 
mark of affection. 

“Sometimes their sensibility is aroused 
by a most trivial cause, while the profounder 
emotions scarcely touch it: they are indifferent, 
unmoved by the recital of a real sorrow, while 
they shed abundant tears and give themselves 
up to despair on account of some harmless 
speech that they misinterpret, or some trivial 
pleasantry that they transform into an affront. 
This moral ataxy is exhibited even with regard 
to their nearest interests. One hysterical sub- 
ject will be entirely indifferent about the con- 
duct of her husband; another will be heedless 
of the danger that threatens her fortunes. By 
turns they are gentle or violent, says Moreau 
of Tours, kind or cruel; impressionable to 
excess; rarely master of the first movement 
of passion; incapable of resisting impulses 
of the most opposite kinds; they show a lack 
of equilibrium between the higher moral 
faculties—will, conscience,—and the lower 
faculties—instincts, passions and desires. 

“his extreme mobility in their state of 
mind and their affectional disposition, this 
instability of character, this want of fixed- 
ness, this absence of stability in their ideas 
and volitions, explains their incapacity to 
keep the attention long fixed upon a book, a 
study or a task of any kind whatever. 

“ All these changes ‘ake place with great 
rapidity. In hysterical subjects the impul- 
sions are not altogether free from control by 
the intelligence, as they are in epileptics, but 
they are quickly followed by acts. This is 
the explanation of those sudden movements 
of anger and indignation, those outbursts of 
enthusiasm, those fits of desperation; the 
mad gayety, the sudden affectionateness or 
the equally sudden transports of wrath dur- 
ing which they stamp the floor like spoiled 
children, break the furniture, and so on. 

“ Hysterical women are governed by the 
passions. Nearly all the different phases of 
their character, of their mental state, may be 
summed up in these words: they know not 
how to will, they cannot will, they will not 
will. Just because their will is ever waver- 
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ing and tottering; because it is ever in a 
state of instable equilibrium; because it 
turns like the weather vane to the slightest 
gust: for all these reasons do hysterical 
subjects show such variableness, such incon- 
stancy in their desires, their ideas and their 
affections.” * 


Having reproduced this faithful por- 
trait we may abridge ourcomments. The 
reader has here placed before his eyes 
this state of incodrdination, of broken 
equilibrium, of anarchy and of “ moral 
ataxy;” but it still remains for us to jus- 
tify the assertion made at the beginning 
of this chapter, that we see here a consti- 
tutional impotence of will; that the will 
cannot exist here because the conditions 
of its existence are wanting. For clear- 
ness’ sake, I will anticipate what will be 
established by proofs and in fuller detail 
when I sum up the conclusions of the 
work. 

If we take an adult person endowed 
with an average will, we find that his ac- 
tivity (that is to say his power to produce 
acts) is of three degrees. In the lowest 
degree are automatic acts, simple or com- 
posite reflex actions, habits; next above 
these come the acts produced by the feel- 
ings, the emotions and the passions ; high- 
est of all the acts dictated by reason. 
These last presuppose the other two, rest 
upon them and consequently depend upon 
them, though they give to them codrdina- 
tion and unity. Capricious characters, of 
which the hysterical character is the type, 
possess only the two lower forms ; the 
third is as it were atrophied. The rational 
activity is by nature, the very rare excep- 
tions apart, always the weakest. It be- 
comes predominant only on condition that 
‘the ideas in the mind call into action cer- 
tain feelings that are far more apt than 
ideas to pass intoacts. Aswe have seen, 
the more abstract an idea, the weaker is 
its motor tendency. In subjects of hys- 
teria the regulative ideas either do not 
come into being at all, or they remain 
simply theoretic concepts. It is because 
certain ideas, as those of utility, conven- 
jence, duty and the like remain in this 
state of theoretic conceptions, that they 
are not felt by the individual, that they 
produce in him no affectional reverbera- 
tion, so to speak, that they do not enter 
into his moral fiber but remain as it were 
a foreign element: hence they are with- 
out action ; hence they are practically as 
though they did not exist. 


* Axenfeld et Huchard, “* Traité des Nevroses,”’ 
2d edition, 1883, pp. 958-971. 
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The individual's power of acting is 
maimed and imperfect. The tendency of 
the feelings and passions to pass into acts 
is doubly strong, both in itself and because 
there is nothing above it to hamper it or 
to be a counterpoise to it. And as it is. 
the characteristic of the feelings as of the 
reflex actions to go straight to their ob- 
ject, and to have an adaptation in one 
direction only—unilateral, whereas ra- 
tional adaptation is multilateral,—the de- 
sires, rapidly conceived and immediately 
satisfied, leave the ground free for other 
desires whether like or opposite, according 
to the ever changing whims of the indi- 
vidual. There is nothing but caprice, or 
at most velleity, the merest simulacrum 
of volition. 

Still the fact that desire proceeds only 
in one direction and tends to expend it- 
self unchecked, does not explain the insta- 
bility of the hysteric character nor its lack 
of will. If a desire that is ever satisfied 
is ever recurring, there is stability. The 
predominance of the affectional life does 
not of necessity preclude will: indeed a 
passion intense, stable, consented to is the 
very basis of an energetic wil, Such 
passion we find in men of great ambition 
—in the martyr whose faith is not to be 
shaken ; in the redskin who in the midst 
of his tortures defies his enemies. We 
must search deeper therefore for the cause 
of the instability found in the hysteric 
character ; and this cause cannot be any- 
thing else but a state of the individuality, 
that is, in the last resort, of the organism. 
We say that will is strong whose aim, 
whatever it be, is fixed. If circumstances 
change, means are changed : adaptations 
are successively made, in view of new en- 
vironments; but the center toward which 
all converges does not change. Its stabil- 
ity expresses the permanency of charac- 
ter in the individual. If the same end is. 
ever chosen, approved, the reason is that 
the individual continues to be the same. 
But suppose an organism with instable 
functions, whose unity—which is simply a 
consensus—is ever in process of dissolution 
and reconstitution upon anew plan accord- 
ing to the sudden variations of the func- 
tions that make it up: clearly in such a 
case choice can hardly exist and cannot 
be enduring : there are only velleities and 
caprices. This is what takes place in sub- 
jects of hysteria. The instability is a fact: 
its cause is very probably to be found in 
functional disorders. Anesthesia of the 
special senses or of the general sensibility, 
hyperzesthesia, derangement of the motor 
apparatus, contraction of muscles, convul- 
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sions, paralysis, derangement of the vaso- 
motor, secretory and other functions—all 
of these causes occurring successively or 
simultaneously, keep the organism con- 
stantly in a state of instable equilibrium ; 
and the character, which is only the psy- 
chic expression of the organism, varies in 
the same degree. For a stable character 
to rest upon so wavering a base were a 
miracle. Here therefore we see the true 
cause of the impotence of will, and this 
impotence is, as we have said, constitu- 
tional. 

Certain facts, while they seem to con- 
flict with this theory, only give confirma- 
tion to it. Hysterical patients are some- 
times possessed by a fixed idea, of which it 
is impossible to disabuse them. One re- 
fuses to eat, another to speak, a third to 
use her eyes, on the ground that the work 
of digestion or the exercise of the vocal or 
the visual organs would, as they imagine, 
cause them pain. More frequently we 
find the species of paralysis known as 
“psychic” or “ideal.” The patient re- 
mains abed for weeks, months or even 
years, in the belief that she is unable to 
stand or to walk. Some moral shock, or 
simply the influence of some one who 
possesses her confidence, or who acts 
with authority effects a cure. One be- 
takes herself to her feet at the alarm of 
fire ; another rises from her bed and goes 
to meet her long-absent brother ; a third 
decides to partake of food out of fear of 
her physician. Briquet, in his “ Traité 
de l’Hystérie,’ mentions several cases of 
women whom he cured by inspiring them 
with faith in their recovery. We might 
quote many of those so-called miraculous 
cures which have amused the curiosity of 
the public from the time of the deacon 
Paris to our own day. 

The physiological causes of this sort of 
paralysis are subject of keen disputation. 
Looking at it from the psychological point 
of view, we recognize the existence of a 
fixed idea the result of which is an inhibi- 
tion. Now since an idea does not exist 
of itself, nor without certain cerebral con- 
ditions, and since it is only a part ofa 
psychophysiological whole—the conscious 
part—it must correspond to an abnormal 
state of the organism, of the motor cen- 
ters perhaps, and thence it must have its 
origin. However that may be, there is 
no “exaltation” of the will, as some 
physicians have stoutly contended: on 
the contrary there is absence of will. We 
come again upon a morbid type that we 
have already studied, differing from that 
only in form: it is inhibitory. But there 
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is no reaction springing direct from the 
individual, against the fixed idea. It is an 
influence from without that interposes and 
produces an opposite state of conscious- 
ness, with the concomitant feelings and 
physiological states. The result of this is. 
a strong impulsion to act, which sup- 
presses and takes the place of the state of 
inhibition: but it is hardly a volition: at 
best it is a volition produced with the as- 
sistance of'others. 

The conclusion to which we are led by 
these phenomena is, again, that the condi- 
tions of will are wanting, and will cannot 
exist. 


CHAPTER VI. 


EXTINCTION OF THE WILL. 


THE cases of extinction of the will, 
which we are now to study, are those in 
which there is neither choice nor action. 
When the whole psychic activity is, or 
seems to be completely suspended, as in 
deep sleep, in artificial anesthesia, in coma. 
and similar states, there is a return to the 
vegetative life. Of this we will not treat : 
the will disappears because all psychic 
life disappears. We have to do here with 
cases where one form of mental activity 
continues, though there remains no possi- 
bility of choice followed by act. This ex- 
tinction of the will is seen in ecstasy and. 
in somnambulism. 


Authors distinguish divers kinds of ec- 
stasy—as mystic, morbid, physiological, 
cataleptic, somnambulic, and so forth. 
These distinctions are of no consequence 
here, for at bottom the mental state is the 
same in all the forms. Most ecstasists 
reach the ecstatic condition naturally, in 
virtue of their physical constitution; but 
others assist nature by artificial processes. 
The religious and philosophical literature 
of the Orient, India particularly, abounds 
in writings from which it has been possi- 
ble to compile a sort of working manual 
showing how to bring about ecstasy. To 
stand motionless; to gaze fixedly at the 
sky, or a luminous object, on the tip of 
the nose, or on one’s navel (after the man- 
ner of the monks of Mt. Athos hence called 
Omphalopsychz); to repeat continually 
the monosyllable oM (Brahm) contemplat- 
ing the while the supreme being; to “hold 
in the breath,” z.e. to retard respiration ; 
‘“‘to have no heed of time or place:”’ such 
are the acts which “cause one to be like 
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unto tne placid light of a lamp set ina 
place where the wind blows not.” * 

Having attained this state the ecstasist 
presents certain physical characters: now 
che is motionless and mute ; anon he inter- 
prets the vision that holds him entranced, 
‘by speech and song and gesture. Seldom 
«does he quit the spot where he stands. 
His physiognomy is expressive, but his eyes 
though open see not. Sounds no longer 
reach his sense, save in some cases the 
‘voice of a particular person. The general 
sensibility is gone: he feels no contact: 
neither pricking nor burning causes pain. 

What he feels inwardly the ecstasist 
alone may tell, and were it not that at 
waking he retains a very distinct recollec- 
‘tion of it, the profane would have to rely 
on inductions. The speeches and the 
“writings of ecstasists show striking uni- 
formity amid differences of race, of belief, 
of mental constitution, of time and of place. 
Their mental state is reduced to one im- 
age-idea standing either isolated or as the 
center of a single group which engrosses 
the entire consciousness and maintains it- 
‘self there with extreme intensity. Many 
mystics have described this state with 
great precision, and above all St. Theresa. 
I take a few passages from her autobiog- 
raphy in order thus to place before the 
reader an authentic description of ecstasy. 

In communion wth God there are four 
degrees of “prayer,” which she compares 
to four ways of watering a garden, “ the 
first by drawing the water by main force 
out of a well: this is sheer hard work; 
the second, by drawing it by means of a 
morta (Persian wheel)—in this way one 
obtains more water with less fatigue; the 
third, by conducting the water from some 
river or brook; the fourth and incompar- 
ably the easiest is an abundant fall of rain, 
43od himself undertaking to water the gar- 
den without the slightest fatigue on our 
part.” 


*“ Bhagavad Gita,’’ VI. The Buddhist teach- 
ers say that there are four degrees in the contempla- 
‘tion which leads to the earthly xirvvdéna. The first 
degree is the inward feeling of happiness which 
springs up in the soul of the ascetic when he de- 
-clares himself to have at length come to distinguish 
the nature of things. The yogé7 is then detached 
from all other desire save the /rvdéna- he still 
exercises judgment and reason ; his intelligence is 
:all centered on the zzrvdma, and feels only the pleas- 
ure of inner satisfaction, without judging of it, with- 
out even understanding it. 

In the third degree, the pleasure of satisfaction is 
-gone, and the sage is gauitierent about, the felicity 
which his intelligence still experiences. The sole 
pleasure that remains for him is a vague sense of 
physical well-being, obscure and all as it is; he has 
also lost all memory ; he has lost even the sense of 
‘his indifference. Free of all pleasure and of all pain, 
he has attained impassibility: he is as near to 27z7- 
zéna as he can be in this life. (Barth. Saint-Hi- 
-laire, ‘‘ Le Bouddha et sa Religion,” pp. 136, 137.) 
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In the first two degrees there are as 
yet only the rudiments of ecstasy, as she 
observes in passing: ‘Sometimes while 
reading I would suddenly experience a 
sense of the presence of God. It is utterly 
impossible for me to doubt that he was 
within me or that I was quite lost in him. 
This was not a Vision. . . It suspends the 
soul in such a way that it seems to be 
quite outside of itself. The will loves, the 
memory to me appears almost lost, the 
understanding acts not at all, yet it is not 
lost.” Inahigher degree which is “neither 
a ravishment nor a spiritual sleep,” “ the 
will alone acts and, not knowing how it is 
made captive, gives simply to God its con- 
sent, that he may imprison it, in the as- 
surance that it becomes the thrall of him 
whom it loves... . The understanding 
and memory come to the assistance of the 
will, to the end it may become more and 
more capable of enjoying so great a good. 
Sometimes however their aid serves only 
to disturb the will, in this close union with 
God. But then the will, not suffering it- 
self to be disturbed by their importunity, 
must cleave to the delights and to the pro- 
found calm which itis enjoying. The at- 
tempt to exercise these other two powers 
({faculties] would lead the will astray with 
them. They are then like doves which, 
dissatisfied with the food provided for 
them by their master without any exertion 
on their part, go in search of other food, 
but which, after seeking in vain, make 
haste to return to the dove-cote.” In 
this degree “I look on it as a great advan- 
tage, when writing, to find myself in the 
prayer of which I am speaking, for I then 
see clearly that neither the expression nor 
the thought comes from me; and after it 
has been written, I cannot understand 
how I could ever have done it: this hap- 
pens to me often.” 

* In the third degree we have the ecstasy : 


“This state is a sleep of the powers [facul- 
ties] wherein, though not altogether lost in 
God, they nevertheless know not how they 
operate. ... It is as though one who longs 
for death were already holding in his hand 
the blessed candle, and had but to draw one 
breath more to attain the fulfillment of his 
longings. It is for the soul an agony full of 
inexpressible delights, wherein it feels itself 
dying almost entirely to all the things of the 
world, and reposes with rapture in the enjoy- 
ment of its God. No other terms do I find 
to portray or to explain what I experience. 
In this state the soul knows not what to do: 
knows not whether it is speaking or is silent : 
whether it laughs or weeps: it is a glorious 
delirium, a heavenly madness, a supremely 
delicious mode of enjoyment. . . . And while it 
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thus searches for its God, the soul feels with 
a very lively and a very sweet pleasure that 
it is fainting almost quite away: it falls into 
a sort of swoon which little by little deprives 
the body of respiration and of all its strength. 
It is unable without a very laborious effort 
to make the slightest movement of the hands. 
The eyes close without any purpose of the 
soul to shut them; and if it keeps them open 
it sees almost nothing. It is incapable of 
reading, even if it would; it sees indeed the 
letters, but can neither distinguish them nor 
assemble them. When spoken to it hears 
the sound of the speaker’s voice, but no dis- 
tinct words. So too it receives no service of 
its senses. ... All its outer strength de- 
parts: conscious that thereby its own strength 
is increased, it can the better enjoy its glorious 
privilege. . . . In truth,if Iam to judge from 
my own experience, this ‘prayer’ is at first 
of so brief duration as not to reveal itself in 
so manifest a way by external signs and the 
suspension of the senses. It is to be observed, 
at least in my opinion, that this suspension 
of all the powers never lasts long: the sus- 
pension is a protracted one that lasts half an 
hour, and I do not think with me it ever 
lasted so long. Still. it must be confessed 
that it is difficult to judge of this matter, see- 
ing that one is at the time deprived of feeling. 
I would simply call attention to one point, 
namely that whenever this general suspension 
occurs hardly any time elapses before some 
one or other of the powers [faculties] comes 
to itself. The will is the faculty which per- 
sists best in the divine union, but the other 
two soon begin to importune it. As it is in 
serenity, it brings them back and suspends 
them again; thus they remain tranquil for a 
moment, and then resume their natural life. 
With these alternations the prayer may con- 
tinue and does in fact continue for some 
hours. .. . But that state of perfect ecstasy 
in which the imagination does not wander to 
any external object is, I repeat, of short du- 
ration. I would add that as the powers come 
to themselves only imperfectly, they may re- 
main inasort of delirium for some hours, 
during which God from time to time enrapt- 
ures them anew and fixes them in himself... . 
What occurs in this secret union is so hidden 
that it is impossible to speak of it more 
clearly. The soul then sees itself to be so 
near to God, and so strong is its certitude 
touching that fact, that it cannot have the 
slightest doubt that it enjoys such a favor, 
all its powers lose their natural activity: they 
have no knowledge of their operations. .. . 
hus the butterfly, memory, sees its wings 
scorched here, and it no longer can flit 
hither and thither. ‘The will no doubt is oc- 
cupied with loving, but it understands not 
how it loves. As for the understanding, if it 
understands at all it does so ina way that 
remains unknown to itself, nor can it com- 
prehend aught of what it understands.” * 


*‘* Vie de Sainte Thérése écrite pur élle-méme.” 
Compare Plotinus, ‘‘ Enneades,’”’ VI. ; Tauler, 
“ Institutio Christiana.” 
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I will not follow St. Theresa in her de- 
scription of “rapture’—‘“that divine 
eagle which with sudden impetuosity 
seizes you and carries you off.” These 
extracts suffice, and whoever reads them 
attentively will not hesitate to attribute to 
them all the value of a good psychologi- 
cal observation.* 

On examining the detailed narratives of 
other ecstasists, which I cannot present 
here, I find that ecstasy may be conven- 
iently for the purpose of our work divided 
into two classes. In the first motor 
power persists in a certain degree. The 
ecstasist follows the several phases of the 
Passion, the Nativity or some other relig- 
ious drama, reproducing it with appropri- 
ate movements. There is a series of 
highly intense images with one invariable 
order of succession, being repeated again 
and again with perfect automatism. Ma- 
rie von Moerl and Louise Lateau are well 
known instances. 

The other class is that of ecstasy in re- 
pose. Here the idea alone reigns, com- 
monly an abstract or metaphysical idea : 
in the case of St. Theresa and Plotinus it 
is the idea of God; for Buddhists it is 
NNirvdéna. All movements are repressed : 
there is felt only “a residuum of inward 
agitation.” Observe in passing how all 
this agrees with what has already been 
said, that with abstract ideas the tendency 
to movement is at the minimum, and that 
these ideas being representations of rep- 
resentations—pure schematisms—the mo- 
tor element grows weaker in the same de- 
gree as the representative element. 

But in both cases the mental state of 
ecstasy is a complete reversal of the laws 
of the normal mechanism of conscious- 
ness. Consciousness exists only on the 
condition of perpetual change : it is essen- 
tially discontinuous. An homogeneous 
and continuous consciousness is an impos- 
sibility. Ecstasy fulfills the conditions of 


* St. Theresa thus describes her physical state 
during her ‘‘raptures”: ‘‘ Oftentimes my body 
would become so light that it no longer possessed 
any weight—sometimes I no longer felt my feet 
touching the ground. While the body isin rapt- 
ure it remains as though it were dead, and often is 
absolutely powerless to act. It retains whatever 
attitude it may have assumed at the moment of 
the access ; thus it continues standing or seated, the 
hands openor closed, in a word it continues in 
the state wherein the rapture found it. Though 
commonly a person does not lose feeling, still it 
has happened to me to be entitely deprived of it. 
This has occurred very rarely and it has lasted 
only for a very short time. Most frequently feel- 
ing remains; but a person experiences an inde- 
finable disturbance ; and though it is impossible to 
perform any external act, one still can hear a sort 
of confused sounds coming from a distance. And 
even this kind of hearing ceases when the raptare 
is in the highest degree.” 
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such consciousness in the highest degree 
possible, but as St. Theresa remarks, 
either consciousness disappears, or the 
understanding and the memory—that is 
discontinuity—come back at intervals 
bringing consciousness back with them. 

This psychological anomaly is compli- 
cated with another. All states of con- 
sciousness tend to expend themselves in 
proportion to their intensity. In the high- 
est ecstasy the expenditure is naught, and 
it is owing to the absence of the motor 
phase that the intellectual intensity is 
maintained. The brain, which is in the 
normal state an organ at once intellective 
and motor, ceases to be a motor organ. 
Furthermore, in the intellectual order the 
heterogeneous and manifold states of con- 
sciousness which constitute the ordinary 
staple of life have disappeared. The sen- 
sations are suppressed, and with them the 
associations they call out. One single 
representation absorbs everything. If we 
compare the normal psychic activity to 
circulating capital that is continually mod- 
ified by receipts and outlays, then we may 
say that here the capital is massed in one 
sum; concentration takes the place of dif- 
fusion, extensive force is transformed into 
intensive. It is no wonder therefore if in 
this state of mental erethism the ecstasist 
seems to be transfigured, lifted above her- 
self. Certainly the visions of the rude 
peasant girl of Sanderet who saw a virgin 
all of goldina silvery paradise, bear but 
little resemblance to those of a Saint The- 
resa ; but every intelligence does its max- 
imum in the moment of ecstasy. 

Is there any need now of inquiring why 
there is neither choice nor acts in that 
state? Howcouldthere be choice, seeing 
that choice presupposes the existence of 
that complex whole, the Ego, which has 
disappeared? The personality being re- 
duced to one idea or one vision, there 
is no state that can be chosen, that is in- 
corporated with the whole, to the exclu- 
sion of others. Ina word there is nothing 
that can choose, nothing that can be 
chosen. As well might we suppose an 
election without either electors or candi- 
dates. 

Thus action is nipped in the bud, utterly 
estopped. Only its elementary forms re- 
main, as the respiratory movements, etc., 
without which organic life were impossi- 
ble. We have here a curious instance of 
psychological correlation or antagonism : 
whatever one function gains is lost by 
some other: whatever thought gains is 
lost by movement. In this respect ecstasy 
is the opposite of the states in which mo- 
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tility is predominant, as epilepsy, chorea, 
convulsions, etc. In these cases we see 
maximum of movements, minimum of 
consciousness : in ecstasy intensity of con- 
sciousness with minimum of movement. 
There is at all times only a certain sum of 
nervous and psychic force available: if 
this is monopolized by one function, 
the other functions are impoverished. 
Whether the excess shall be on the one 
side or.on the other depends on the nature 
of the individual. 

Having studied extinction of the will in 
its highest phase, we may remark that we 
find in the act of contemplation, of pro- 
found reflection, modified and minor 
forms of the same phenomenon. The un- 
fitness of contemplative minds for action 
has its physiological and psychological 
reasons, and these are explained to us by 
the state of ecstasy. 


It is of equal interest to the psycholo- 
gist and to the physiologist to know what 
it is that produces abolition of conscious- 
ness in somnambulism whether natural 
or artificially induced, and from what or- 
ganic conditions it results. But though 
the subject has been a matter of eager 
research for some years, we have nothing 
to offer but theories, and the reader may 
choose between’ several hypotheses. 
Some authors, as Schneider and Berger, 
regard it as a result of ‘““expectant atten- 
tion” producing a unilateral and abnor- 
mal concentration of consciousness. 
Preyer holds it to be a special case com- 
ing under his theory of sleep. Other 
authors, as Rumpf, favor the theory of 
reflex changes in the cerebral circulation— 
hypereemia and anemia in the surface of 
the hemispheres of the brain. Heiden- 
hain who opposes this last theory refers 
hypnotism to an inhibiting action. There 
occurs, he says, a suspension of the activ- 
ity of the cortical nerve cells, probably 
resulting from a change in their molecu- 
lar arrangement, and in this way the func- 
tional movement of the gray matter is in- 
terrupted. This hypothesis seems to be 
most in favor, and since it is, at least from 
the psychological standpoint, simply a 
statement of fact, we may adopt it. 

There is no need to describe a state so 
many times described before, and that so 
carefully. We would merely remark that 
the terms somnambulism, hypnotism and 
their analogues do not designate a state 
identical in all individuals and in every 
case. ‘This state varies in the same indi- 
vidual from simple drowsiness to profound 
stupor; between one individual and 
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anether it varies according to their re- 
spective constitutions, pathological con- 
ditions, etc. It would therefore be illogi- 
cal to affirm that there is always abolition 
of the will power. As we shall see, 
some cases are very doubtful. 

Take first hypnotism in the form des- 
ignated by many authors Lethargic. The 
mental inertia here is absolute; conscious- 
ness is utterly gone; the reflex actions are 
in excess—an excess which always keeps 
pace with the decline of the higher activ- 
ity. At a word from the operator, the 
hypnotized subject rises, walks, sits down, 
sees absent persons, goes on a journey, 
describes the landscape, and so on. The 
only will, as we say, is that of the oper- 
ator. The meaning of this expressed in 
more precise terms, is: In the vacant field 
of consciousness a State is called up; and 
since states of consciousness tend to action, 
whether immediately or after having called 
forth associations, an act follows. The 
passage to action is here all the easier 
because there is nothing that hinders it, 
neither power of inhibition nor an antag- 
onistic state, the idea suggested by the 
operator having the sole dominion in the 
slumbering consciousness. Other phe- 
momena apparently more anomalous are 
explained in the same way. We know 
that by giving to the members of the hyp- 
notized subject certain postures we can 
awaken in him the emotion of pride, ter- 
ror, lowliness, devotion, etc.; if we place 
him in the position for climbing, he makes 
as though he were going up a ladder; if 
we put in his hands any instrument he 
has been wont to employ, he goes to work 
with it. Plainly the position given to the 
members awakens in the cerebral centers 
the corresponding states of consciousness 
with which they have become associated 
by much repetition. The idea, once it is 
awakened, is in the same condition as one 
coming from the direct order or sugges- 
tionofthe operator. All these cases there- 
fore are reducible to the same formula: 
the hypnotized subject is an automaton 
that is made to act according to the nature 
of his organization. There is absolute 
abolition of will, the conscious personality 
being reduced to one single state which is 
neither chosen nor rejected, but suffered, 
imposed. 

The automatism is spontaneous in nat- 
ural somnambulism; in other words, it 
has for its antecedent some cerebral state, 
and that in turn has for its antecedent 
some special excitation in the organism. 
Often the automatism is of a high order: 
the series of states of consciousness called 
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out is long and each term of the series is 
complex. As its type we may cite the 
singer whose history is given by Mesnet. 
If a cane were offered to him he would 
take it to be a musket, his recollections of 
army life coming back to him; he would 
load his weapon, lie prone upon the ground, 
take aim and fire. Give him a roll of pa- 
per, and his recollection of his present call- 
ing were called forth; he would open the 
roll and sing at the top of his voice.* But 
the unvarying repetition of the same acts 
in the same order in each paroxysm gives 
to all these phenomena a very definite char- 
acter of automatism from which all will 
power is eliminated. 

Some cases however are doubtful. Bur- 
dach tells of “a very fine ode” that was 
composed in the somnambulic state. The 
story has often been told of the abbé who 
in preparing a sermon corrected and 
pruned his sentences, changed the places 
of epithets, etc. Again, aman made sun- 
dry attempts at suicide and each time 
tried different means. Facts of this kind 
are so numerous that, even making allow- 
ance for credulity and exaggeration, it is 
impossible to reject them all. 

It might be said that such acts involve 
comparison followed by a choice, a pref- 
erence—in other words a volition: and 
hence that we have here will power, that 
is a true reaction of the individual, faint, 
indeed, obscure, limited, but active. 

But we may also hold that automatism 
is of itself sufficient. For is it not a rec- 
ognized truth that in the normal state the 
intellectual work is often automatic, and 
all the more valuable on that account ? 
Is not what the poets call inspiration an 
involuntary and almost unconscious sort 
of brain work—at least is it not conscious 
only in its results? We read our own 
writings over again, and our corrections 
are often spontaneous, that is to say, the 
movement of thought brings a new asso- 
ciation of words and ideas which is 
immediately substituted for the other. 
Hence it may be that the individual as 
one that chooses and prefers is here of no 
account. Examining the matter more 
minutely, we may hold that all these cases 
are not strictly comparable : if to compose 
an ode automatism suffices, it does not 
suffice for correcting it ; in the latter case 
there is choice, however rapid, however 
insignificant we may suppose ittobe. In- 
stead of a zero of will we should have a 
minimum of will. This opinion is reduci- 


* ‘* De l’Automatisme de la Mémoire et du Souve- 
nir dans le Somnambulisme Pathologique.” Paris, 
1874. 
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ble to the first, and differs from it only by 
a hair’s breadth. 

The reader will choose between these 
two interpretations. I pass now to cases 
in which the data are more definitely as- 
certained. We find among hypnotized 
subjects instances of ves¢stance. An or- 
der is not obeyed, a suggestion is not fol- 
lowed immediately. The mesmerists of 
the last century recommended the opera- 
tor to assume the tone of authority and 
advised the subject to practice trust, con- 
fidence, which produce assent and pre- 
vent resistance. 

“While in the state of somnambulism 
B. performed certain acts at the word of 
command, but others she refused to per- 
form. Usually she would not read though 
we are confident she could see, despite 
the apparent occlusion of her eyelids. 
When her hands were placed in the atti- 
tude of prayer, her mind was impressed 
accordingly. Asked what she was doing, 
she said she was praying to the Blessed 
Virgin, but that she did not see her. So 
long as her hands remained in the same 
position, she continued her prayer, and 
showed displeasure if any one sought to 
distract her. When the position of the 
hands was changed, the praying ceased 
immediately. However exempt it may 
be from will action, the praying is in this 
case in some sort under the control of the 
reason, for the subject shows a dislike to 
being distracted, and is able to argue with 
any one who would interrupt her prayer.” * 
One of Richer’s subjects readily allowed 
himself to be metamorphosed into an of- 
ficer, a sailor, etc., but he refused with tears 
in his eyes to be transformed into a priest. 
This was sufficiently explained by the 
man’s habits and the atmosphere in which 
he had lived. 

Hence there are cases in which two 
states co-exist--one produced by outside 
influences, the other by influences from 
within. We know what the automatic 
power of the former is. But in the other 
state this is effaced by a contrary state : 
there is here something resembling inhi- 
bition. But the inhibition is so weak that 
commonly it succumbs before repeated 
attacks: and it is so vague that we cannot 
say what its nature is. Is it not simply an | 
antagonistic state of consciousness awak- | 
ened by the very suggestion, so that it | 
would all amount to the co-existence of | 
two contrary states of consciousness? Or | 
is the case more complex, and must we | 


* P. Richer, ‘‘ Gtude sur 1’Hystéro-Kpilepsie,”’ 
Pp. 426, 427. 
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say that it represents the sum of the ten- 
dencies still existing in the individual, and 
some residue of that which constitutes 
hischaracter? If we accept Heidenhain’s 
theory we must recognize in the so called 
lethargic state a complete arrest of func- 
tional activity; the order or the suggestion 
of the operator would set in action an ex- 
ceedingly limited number of nerve ele- 
ments in the cortex; but in the state of 
resistance we should see awakening from 
their sleep some of those elements which 
in the normal state constitute the physio- 
logical and psychological basis of the in- 
dividuality, being the synthetic expression 
of the organism. It must be confessed 
that, even admitting this second hypothe- 
sis, all that would remain of will power, of 
the individual’s power of reacting accord- 
ing to his nature, would be an embryo, a 
power so stripped of efficacity that it is 
hardly to be called will. 

Again it may be remarked that if it is 
difficult for the observer to say what 
power of reacting persists in the person 
who resists, the person himself is no better 
judge. ‘A close analysis of the phenom- 
ena such as can be made by educated, 
intelligent men submitting to the action 
of animal magnetism, proves how difficult 
it is even for the magnetized patient to 
make sure that he is not simulating. To 
make these observations, the sleep should 
not be very profound. In the period of 
engourdissement consciousness is retained, 
but nevertheless there is a very plain au- 
tomatism.” <A physician of Breslau told 
Heidenhain that magnetization made no 
impression on him; yet after he had been 
brought into the state of exgourdissement, 
he was unable to pronounce a single word. 
On being awakened, he declared that he 
could have spoken easily enough, and 
that if he had said nothing, it was becausé 
he had preferred not to speak. Put in the 
state of engourdissement again by a few 
passes, he was again unable tospeak. Once 
more he was awakened, and had to con- 
fess that if he had not spoken the reason 
was that he could not speak. A friend of 
mine having been exgourdz, and not quite 
put to sleep, observed closely this phe- 
nomenon of impotence coincident with the 
illusion of the possession of power. When 
I indicate to him a movement to be per- 
formed, he always executes it, though be- 
fore being magnetized he was quite de- 
termined to resist. This he has the 
greatest difficulty in accounting for after 
awakening. ‘Certainly,’ he says, ‘I could 


‘resist, but I have not the will to do so.’ 


Sometimes he is tempted to believe that 
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he is simulating. ‘When I am dozing,’ 
he says, ‘I simulate automatism though I 
could, as it seems to me, act otherwise. 
I begin with the firm resolve not to simu- 
late, but in spite of me when sleep begins 
it seems to me that I simulate.’ Of course 
this sort of simulation of a phenomenon 
is absolutely identical with its reality. 
Automatism is demonstrated by the very 
fact that perfectly honest subjects are un- 
able to act otherwise than as automata. 
It is of little consequence that they im- 
agine that they are able to resist. They 
do not reszst. That is the fact that must 
be taken into consideration, and not the 
illusion that possesses them that they have 
the power of resistance.” * 

Still this power of resistance, weak 
though it be, is not equal to zero: it is a 
last survival of the individual reaction ex- 
ceedingly reduced ; it is on the confine of 
nullity but does not pass over. The illu- 
sion of this feeble power of inhibition must 
answer to some equally precarious physi- 
ological state. In short the state of som- 
nambulism whether natural or induced 
may justly be regarded as a state of .abo- 
lition of the will. Exceptions are rare and 
obscure, but they bring their own measure 
of instruction. They prove once again 
that volition is not an invariable quantity, 
but that it diminishes till the point is 
reached where we may with equally good 
reason either affirm or deny its existence. 

I will mention in passing a fact that 
hardly belongs to the pathology of the will 
but which furnishes matter for reflection. 
Certain hypnotized subjects may be com- 
manded to perform an action at some fu- 
ture time, at a given time in the same 
day, or even at a later time, say eight or 
ten days hence. After they have come 
to, they execute the command at the pre- 
scribed time, on the appointed day, com- 
monly saying that they know not why. 
In some curious instances these persons 
give specious reasons to explain their con- 
duct, to justify this act which does not 
spring from their own spontaneity, but is 
imposed upon them though they know it 
not. I cite a case that came under my 
own observation. A young man at Io 
o'clock ordered his mistress who was in 


the hypnotic state to leave him at three | 


o'clock in the morning; then he restored 
her to the normal state. Toward three 
o'clock sne awoke, made ready to go, and 
though he begged her to stay, she found 
reasons to excuse and justify her going at 


* Ch. Richet, in the ‘‘Revue Philosophique,”’ 
1883. 
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that unseasonable hour. “Our illusion of 
free will,” says Spinoza, “is only ignorance 
of the motives that lead us to act.” Do 
not facts of this kind support the dic- 
tum ?* 


CHAPTER VII. 


CONCLUSION. 


HAVING examined the different morbid 
types, let us now see whether we can dis- 
cover a law which shall sum up the pathol- 
ogy of the will and throw some light 
upon the normal state. 

As a matter of fact, volition alone ex- 
ists, that is to say a choice followed by 
acts. Certain conditions are requisite to 
produce a volition. A lack of impulsion 
or of inhibition, an excess of automatic ac- 
tivity, of a tendency, of an appetite, a fixed 
idea, all these may prevent volition for a 
moment, an hour, a day, a period of one’s 
life. The sum of these necessary and suf- 
ficient conditions may be called will. 
With respect to volition the will is a cause, 
though it is itself a sum of effects, a re- 
sultant varying with its elements. This 
has been proved by pathology. 

These elements, briefly stated, are as 
follows: 1. Tendencies toward action (or 
inhibition) resulting from the circum- 
stances, the surroundings, the counsels, the 
education that influence a person. Ina 
word all tendencies which are the effect 
of external causes. 

2. Character, the principal element, 
which is the effect of interior causes, and 
not an entity but the resultant of the in- 
numerable infinitesimal states and tenden- 
cies of all the anatomical elements that 
constitute a given organism. Or briefly, 
character is for us the psychological ex- 
pression of a given organism, deriving 
from it its proper complexion, its special 
tone and its relative permanence. It is 
the ultimate stratum whereon rests the 
possibility of will and which makes the 
will strong or weak, intermittent, average 
or extraordinary. 

If now we consider the will not in its 
constituent elements but in the phases 
through which it passes in its evolution, 
we see that volition is the final term in a 
progressive series whereof simple reflex 
action is the first step. It is the highest 
form of activity—activity being understood 


* Many similar facts are recorded in Ch. Richet’s 
article already quoted, ‘‘Rev. Philos.,’’ March, 
1883. 
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in the precise sense of power to produce 
acts, power of reaction. 

The will has for its basis a legacy com- 
ing down from generations innumerable, 
and registered in the organism, namely 
primordial automatic activity, which is 
almost invariable, and quite unconscious, 
‘although in the distant past it must have 
been accompanied by a rudiment of con- 
sciousness which later faded away, in 
proportion as coérdination, growing more 
perfect, became organic in the species. 

Upon this basis rests the conscious and 
individual activity of the appetites, de- 
sires, feelings, passions, whose co6rdina- 
tion is more complex and far less stable. 

Higher still we have ideomotor activity 
which in its extreme manifestations at- 
tains a coordination at once very stable 
and very complex: this is perfect volition. 

It may therefore be said that perfect 
volition has for its coordination a /zerar- 
chic coérdination, that is to say, it is not 
enough that reflex actions be coordinated 
with reflex actions, rational tendencies 
with rational tendencies, but there must 
be codrdination between these different 
groups—coordination with subordination, 
so that all shall converge toward a single 
point, namely the end to be attained. 
Let the reader recall the morbid cases 
already cited, and in particular those ir- 
resistible impulses which in themselves 
represent almost the entire pathology of 
the will, and he will see that they are all 
reducible to this formula: Absence of 
hierarchic coordination, independent, ir- 
regular, isolated, anarchic action. 

Hence whether we regard the will in 
its constituent elements or in the succes- 
sive phases of its genesis—and the two 
aspects are inseparable,—we see that its 
ultimate result, volition, is not a phenom- 
enon supervening we know not whence, 
but that it has its root deep in the nature 
of the individual, nay beyond the individ- 
ual in the species and in all species. It 
comes not from above but from below; 
it is a sublimation of the lower elements. 
Volition may be compared to the key- 
stone of an arch. To that stone the arch 
owes its strength, even its existence ; 
nevertheless this stone derives its power 
from the other stones that support it and 
press it on all sides, as it in turn presses 
them and gives them stability. 

These preliminary observations were 
requisite for an understanding of the law 
which governs overthrow of the will; for 
if the foregoing considerations be just, 
then since dissolution always pursues a 
course the reverse of that followed by ev- 
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‘ olution, it follows that the more complex 


will manifestations must disappear before 
the more simple and the more simple be- 
fore automatism. To express the law in 
its exact form, and regarding volition not 
as a phenomenon suz generzs but as the 
highest manifestation of individual activ- 
ity, we should say that dissolution pro- 
ceeds in a retrograde direction from the 
more voluntary and the more complex to 
the less voluntary and the more simple, 
z.e. toward automatism. We have now to 
show that this law is confirmed by facts, 
and here we have only to select our 
materials. 

In 1868 Hughlings Jackson, while en- 
gaged in the study of certain disorders of 
the nervous system, observed, for the 
first time as I believe, that the more vol- 
untary and the more specialized move- 
ments and faculties are the first to be af- 
fected, and that in a greater degree than 
the others.* This “principle of dissolu- 
tion,” or of “ reduction to a more auto- 
matic state’ was proposed by Dr. Jack- 
son as the correlative of Herbert Spen- 
cer’s doctrines touching the evolution of 
the nervous system. He takes a very 
simple case, that of hemiplegia from 
lesion of the corpus striatum. A clot of 
blood here makes an experiment for us. 
The patient, whose face, tongue, one arm 
and one leg are paralyzed, has lost the 
more voluntary movements of a portion 
of his body, without losing the more auto- 
matic movements. The study of cases 
of hemiplegia, says he,+ proves that the 
external parts which suffer most are those 
which psychologically speaking are most 
controlled by the will, and which physiolog- 
ically speaking imply the greatest num- 
ber of different movements, produced 
with the greatest number of different in- 
tervals. If the lesion be serious and if it 
affect not only the more voluntary parts, 
as face, arms, legs, but also those which 
are less voluntary, as when the patient 
loses the power of certain movements of 
the eyes, the head and one side of the 
chest, we find that the more voluntary 
parts are much more gravely paralyzed 
than the others. 

So too Ferrier observes } that the gen- 
eral destruction of the motor region in the 
cortex, as of the corpus striatum, produces 
the same reiative disorder of the different 


‘movements, those movements being most 


* ‘* Clinical and Physiological Researches on the 
Nervous System.”” London, 1875. 

+ ‘* Clinical and Physiological Researches on the. 
Nervous System.” 


+ ‘ Localization of Diseases of the Brain.” 
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affected and paralyzed which are most 
under the influence of the will, at least 
after the first shock has passed away. 
Facial paralysis has its seat especially in 
the inferior facial region, and affects the 
more independent movements, the frontal 
and the crbicular muscles being only 
slightly affected. The movements of the 
legs are less affected than those of the 
arm, and those of the arm less than those 
of the hand. 

The same author draws a distinction 
between the different £zzds of movements 
and their respective centers—those which 
imply consciousness (and which are called 
voluntary in the strict sense of the word), 
and those which are described as automat- 
ic, instinctive, responsive (including mo- 
tor-adaptations of the equilibrium and of 
motor-coordination, and the instinctive ex- 
pression of the emotions) which are more 
or less perfectly organized in the centers 
underlying the cortex. And he says that 
the latter possess a relative independence 
which is at its maximum in the lower ver- 
tebrates (the frog, the pigeon) and at the 
minimum in the monkey andin man. He 
thinks that in animals whose motor facul- 
ties do not seem to suffer much from de- 
structive lesion of the nervous centers, 
those movements are paralyzed which 
imply consciousness (voluntary move- 
ments) and which are not automatically 
organized. This, he adds, is proved by 
the researches made by Goltz. That au- 
thor has shown that though the paw of a 
dog is not absolutely paralyzed as an or- 
gan of locomotion by lesion of the cortex, 
at is absolutely paralyzed 77 so far as zt 
serves asa hand and ts employed as such. 
This observation is of prime importance 
for us, as showing that when an organ is 
adapted both for locomotion and prehen- 
sion, the former function persists, though 
impaired, while the latter function, which 
is the more delicate one, disappears.* 

The instability of the voluntary, com- 


plex, higher action as compared with the | 


automatic, simple, lower action is seen 
again in a progresstve form in general 
paralysis of the insane. “ The earliest 
imperfections of the motor power,” says 
Foville, “those which betray themselves 


* Ferrier, ‘‘ Localization,” etc. From Goltz’sex- 
eriments it appears that if the lesion is in the left 
rain, then in all movements in which the dog 

was wont to employ the fore paw as a hand, he 
gives up the use of the right paw. Thus he will 
hold a bone with the left fore paw only, and will 
employ only that paw in scratching the ground, or 
in touching his wound. If the dog has been trained 
to give his paw, he will, after mutilation, give only 
the left paw. (Goltz, in ‘‘ Dict. Encycl. des Sci. 
Méd.,” art. NERVEtx.) 


by a beginning, and hardly a beginning 
even of a break in the harmony of the 
muscle contractions, are the more readily 
appreciated because they concern the more 
delicate movements, and those which re- 
quire the greatest precision and the great- 
est perfection. Hence it is not surprising 
that the delicate muscular movements. 
which go to produce phonation should be 
the first affected.” It is known that an 
impediment of speech is one of the first 
symptoms of this malady. Though at 
first this is so slight that only a practiced 
ear can detect it, the defect of pronunci- 
ation increases steadily and ends at last 
in unintelligible babble. ‘The muscles 
which aid in articulation lose all their har- 
mony of action; they are able to contract 
only with an effort; the words spoken 
cannot be understood. In the several 
members lesions of the motility at first 
affect only the movements that require 
the greatest precision. The patient can 
walk long distances and can use the arm 
in work that only calls for general move- 
ments; but he is unable to perform any 
of the minor and more delicate operations 
of the fingers without some degree of tre- 
mor, and he has to try again and again. 
The defect is noticed when the man is 
asked to pick up a pin from the ground, 
to wind his watch, etc. Artisans accus- 
tomed in their trade to work of great 
exactitude are incapacitated far more 
quickly than those whose tasks require 
but little precision. In writing the pen is 
held with a degree of indecision which 
manifests itself in the more or less irregu- 
lar form of the letters. Andas the dis- 
ease progresses the handwriting becomes 
more tremulous and irregular, so that by 
comparing a series of letters written at dif- 
ferent periods, we may trace the progress 
of the malady, tillin the end the patient 
becomes quite unable to write. 

“ At a later stage the vacillation of the 
superior members is seen even in their 
general movements : owing to tremulous- 
ness and feebleness of the muscles of the 
arm the patient is unable to pass food to 
his mouth, to take out his handkerchief or 
to replace it in his pocket, etc. 

“Tn the inferior members the course of 
the malady is much the same. At first 
insane general paralytics are able to walk 


| firmly when going straight forward: but 


when they have to turn to the right or to 
the left, and above all when they have to 
wheel round in order to retrace their steps, 
they show hesitation and lack of precis- 
ionintheir movements. Later, even when 
they are walking straight forward. they 
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advance with a heavy tread and with ill- 
coordinated steps. Later still they have 
difficulty in making even a few paces.” * 

Compare the disorders of the motor sys- 
tem which follow the abuse of alcohol. 
Tremor is one of the earliest phenomena. 
“The hands are first affected, next the 
arms, the legs, the tongue and the lips. 
As the disorder progresses the tremulous- 
ness becomes complicated with another 
affection of a more serious kind, muscu- 
lar debility. This too first affects the 
superior member in nearly every case. 
The fingers lose their cunning, the hand 
holds objects imperfectly and lets them 
slip from its grasp. Then this feebleness 
extends to the forearm and to the arm. 


The patient now can use his superior 
members only in a very imperfect fashion, 
and in time he is unable to take his food 
without assistance. Later these phenom- 
ena extend to the inferior members. To 
stand becomes difficult; the gait is un- 
steady, tottering; and these symptoms 
become more and more pronounced from 
day to day. The muscles of the back in 
turn succumb, and the patient must keep 
his bed.” + 

Compare also what takes place in con- 
vulsions, chorea, etc. This steady advance, 
which for the physician possesses only a 
clinical interest, has for us a psychologi- 
cal interest. These familiar facts will 
suffice, I hope, to prove that the course 
of dissolution is from the complex to the 
simple, from the voluntary to the auto- 
matic, and that the final term of evolution 
is the initial term of dissolution. We 
have so far studied, it is true, only the 
disorganization of movements, but those 
who treat psychology as a natural science 
will find here nothing that needs to be re- 
stated. Inasmuch as volition is for us 
not an imperative entity reigning in a 
world apart, but the ultimate expression 
of an hierarchic coordination, and as each 
movement or group of movements is rep- 
resented in the nerve centers, it is plain 
that with each group that is paralyzed 
an element of coordination disappears. 
If the dissolution is progressive, the co- 
ordination, which is continually being 
stripped of some element, becomes more 
and more restricted : and since experience 
shows that the disappearance of move- | 
ments is in direct ratio to their complexi- 


ty and their precision, our theory is justi- 
fed. 


We might further pursue this verifi- | 


* Foville in the ‘t Dictionnaire de Médecine.’ 
art. PARALYSI£ GENERALE, 


+ Fournier, 747denz, art. ALCOOLISME, 
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cation of our law by calling attention to 
what takes place in diseases of speech. 
Here we touch upon the inmost mechan- 
ism of the mind: but I will not discuss. 
over again a subject I have already treated 
at length. In “The Diseases of Mem- 
ory,” * I have endeavored to show that 
many cases of aphasia result from motor 
amnesia, that is, from a forgetfulness of 
motor elements, of those movements 
which constitute articulate speech. _ I will 
simply repeat that it was an observation 
of Trousseau that “ aphasia is always re- 
ducible to a loss of memory either of the 
vocal signs or of the means whereby 
words are articulated;” and that W. 
Ogle also recognizes two word memories: 
—one, recognized by every one, whereby 
we are conscious of a word, and besides 
this another whereby we express it. This 
forgetfulness of the movements, though 
primarily it is a disease of memory, reveals. 
to us furthermore an impairment of the 
motor power, a disordered condition of 
voluntary codrdination. The patient 
wishes to express himself, but his volition: 
comes to naught or manifests itself im- 
perfectly ; that is to say the sum of the 
coérdinated tendencies which at the mo- 
ment constitute the individual in so far as 
he would express himself, is partially 
hindered in its passage into act; and ex-: 
perience teaches us that this impotence 
of expression affects first words, z.e. ra- 
tional speech; next exclamatory phrases, 
interjections, what Max Miiller calls emo- 
tional language; lastly, and only in rare 
cases, gesture. Here too then dissolution 
proceeds from the more complex to the 
less complex and to the simple: from the 
voluntary to the semivoluntary and the 
automatic; but the latter is in most cases. 
unaffected. 

We may now advance further into the 
purely psychic life, but here all becomes 
vague and fluctuating. As we no longer 
can refer each volition to a group of move- 
ments of the vocal, locomotory or prehen- 
sile organs, we must needs grope. Still 
we cannot but perceive that the highest 
form of volition, voluntary attention, is 
rarest of all and the most instable. If in- 
stead of considering voluntary attention + 
after the fashion of the subjective psychol- 
ogist who studies himself and there halts, 
we consider it in the mass of sane adult 
persons, in order to determine approxi- 


* See Humsopir Lisrary, No. 46, Chapter III.,, 


a F : = 
+ We do not speak of involuntary attention, which 
is natural, spontaneous. This point has already 


| been explained in Chapter IV. 
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mately what place it holds in their mental 
}:fe, we shall see how seldom it occurs and 
for how short a time it lasts. If it were 
possible to survey humanity as a whole 
for a given period of time, and to compare 
the sum of the acts produced by voluntary 
attention with the sum of the acts pro- 
duced without it, we should find the ratio 
to be nearly as zero to infinity. By rea- 
son of its very superiority and its extreme 
complexity, it is a state, a codrdination * 
that can seldom come into existence and 
which begins to break up as soon as it is 
formed. 

To confine ourselves to admitted facts, 
is it not a familiar observation that inabil- 
ity to hold the mind attentive is one of the 
first symptoms of mental impairment 
whether temporary as in fevers, or perma- 
nent as in insanity? The highest form 
of coordination therefore is the most in- 
stable, even in the purely psychological 
order. 

And what is this law of dissolution but 
a phase of the great biological law already 
pointed out with respect to memory, viz., 
that the functions last to be acquired are 
the first to degenerate. In the individual 
automatic coordination precedes codrdi- 
nation springing from the appetites and 
passions; this latter precedes voluntary 
coordination: and the simpler forms of 
voluntary attention precede the more com- 
plex. Inthe development of species, ac- 
cording to the evolution theory, the lower 
forms of activity existed alone for ages; 
then with the increasing complexity of the 
coordinations came will. Hence a return 
to the reign of impulsion, with whatever 
brilliant qualities of mind it may be ac- 
companied, is in itself a regression. This 
being so, the following passage from Her- 
bert Spencer will serve us as a summation 
and a conclusion upon this point : + 


“There is one other trait of nervous debil- 
ity on which a few words may be said—the 
accompanying change of character or modifi- 
cation of the emotional nature. 

“Even small ebbings of the nervous fluid 
hardly to be called abnormal produce slight 
modifications of this kind, as is observable in 
children. The highest coordinating plexuses 
being in them the least developed, children 
betray more quickly than adults any defective 
action of these plexuses; and they habitually 
do this when the general nervous pressure is 


* Just as groups of simple movements have to be 
organized and codrdinated to allow of the higher 
codrdination from which come delicate and complex 
movements ; so must groups of simple states of con- 
sciousness be organized, associated and codrdinated 


to allow of this higher co6rdination called attention. 
+‘ Principles of Psychology,” vol. i., § 262. 
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below par. Sluggishness of the alimentary 
canal, implying partial failure of nutrition and 
decreased genesis of energy, is accompanied 
by fretfulness—by a display of the lower im- 
pulses uncontrolled by the higher. 

“Tt is however in the chronically nervous 
whose blood, deteriorated in quality and fee- 
bly propelled, fails to keep up a due activity 
of molecular change, that we see this connec- 
tion of phenomena most clearly. The irasci- 
bility of persons in this state is matter of 
common remark; and irascibility implies a 
relative inactivity of the superior feelings. 
It results when a sudden discharge, sent by 
a pain or annoyance through those plexuses 
which adjust the conduct to painful and an- 
noying agencies, is unaccompanied by a dis-- 
charge through those plexuses which adjust 
the conduct to many circumstances instead 
of asingle circumstance. That deficient gen- 
esis of nervous fluid accounts for this loss of 
einotional balance is a corollary from all that 
has gone before. The plexuses which céor- 
dinate the defensive and destructive activi- 
ties, and in which are seated the accompany-- 
ing feelings of antagonism and anger, are in- 
herited from all antecedent races of creatures,. 
and are therefore well organized—so well or- 
ganized that the child in arms shows them in 
action. But the plexuses which by connect-. 
ing and coordinating a variety of inferior plex- 
uses adapt the behavior to a variety of ex- 
ternal requirements have been but recently 
evolved; so that besides being extensive and 
intricate they are formed of much less per- 
meable channels. Hence when the nervous 
system is not fully charged these latest and 
highest structures are the first to fail. In- 
stead of being instant to act, their actions, if 
appreciable at all, come too late to check 
the actions of subordinate structures.” 


Having step by step followed the course: 
of dissolution of the will, the fundamental 
result seems to be that the will is a co- 
érdination varying in complexity and in 
degree; that this coordination is the con- 
dition of all volition ; and that when the co- 
ordination is either partially or wholly 
broken up, volition is either abolished or 
maimed. Upon this result we would now 
insist, limiting ourselves to a few brief sug- 
gestions upon certain points. 

I. Let us first examine the material con- 
ditions of this codrdination. Will, though 
among a privileged few it attains extraordi- 
nary power and performs great feats, has a 
very lowly origin. It has its rise in a bio- 
logical property inherent in all living mat- 
ter and known as irritability, that is to say 
reaction against external forces. Irrita- 
bility—the physiological form of the law 
of inertia—is in some sense a state of pri- 
mordial indifferentiation whence shall 
spring, by an ulterior differentiation, sen— 
sibility properly so called and motility, 
those two great bases of psychic life. 
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Motility, which alone concerns us here, 
manifests itself even in the vegetal king- 
-dom under divers forms, as by the move- 
ments of certain spores, of the Sensitive 
Plant, of Dzonga and sundry other plants 
to which Darwin has devoted a well known 
work. The apparently homogeneous pro- 
toplasmic mass which alone constitutes 
‘certain rudimentary organisms, is pos- 
sessed of motility. The amoeba, the 
white corpuscle of the blood, move 
little by little by the aid of the processes 
which they send out. These facts which 
are described in many special works teach 
us that motility made its appearance long 
before the muscles and the nervous system. 
We have no occasion to follow the evo- 
lution of these two apparatus through the 
animal series. We would only remark 
that researches upon the localization of 
the motor centers—a subject that very 
nearly concerns the mechanism of the will 
—have led some physiologists to study the 
state of these centers in new-born ani- 
mals. ‘This investigation, very carefully 
made by Soltmann in 1875, gave the fol- 
lowing results: In hares and dogs, there 
does not exist, immediately after birth, any 
point in the cortex capable, under electric 
irritation, of producing movements. Not 
until the tenth day are the centers for the 
anterior members developed. On _ the 
thirteenth day the centers for the poste- 
rior members appear. On the sixteenth 
these centers are distinguishable from one 
another and from those belonging to the 
face. One conclusion to be drawn from 
these results is that the absence of volun- 
tary motor direction coincides with the ab- 
sence of the corresponding organs, and 
that the more the animal becomes master 
‘of its movements, the cerebral centers in 
which the volitional process takes place 
gain a more manifest independence.’* 
Flechsig and Parrot have studied the 
development of the brain in the foetus and 
in the infant. From the researches of the 
latter author} it appears that if we follow 
the development of the white matter of an 
entire hemisphere, we find it rising suc- 
cessively from the peduncle to the optic 
thalami, then to the internal capsule, to 
the hemispheric center, and finally to the 
mantle of the brain. The parts which are 
slowest to develop are those which are 
destined to perform the highest functions. 
The formative period past, the mechan- 
ism of will action seems to be as follows: 
The incitation starts from the so called 


sh ie uggs ory! in fa “Dictionnaire En- 
aycl. des Sci. Méd.,”’ art. NERVEUx, p. 585. 
+ ‘‘ Archives de Physiologie,” 1879. 
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motor regions of the cortex (parietofron- 
tal region) and follows the pyramidal 
fasciculus called by some authors the vol- 
untary fasciculus. This fasciculus which 
is formed by the grouping of all the fibers 
coming from the motor convolutions, de- 
scends through the oval center, and forms 
a small part of the internal capsule, which 
as we know penetrates into the corpus 
striatum “like a wedge into a piece of 
timber.” Then it follows the peduncle 
and the medulla where it undergoes more 
or less perfect decussation and passes to 
the opposite side of the cord, so forming 
a great commissure between the motor 
convolutions and the gray matter of the 
cord, from which are given out the motor 
nerves. This rough sketch gives some 
notion of the complexity of the elements 
requisite for will action, and of the close 
connection which exists between them.* 
Unfortunately there are differences as 
to the interpretation of the real nature of 
the brain centers from which comes the in- 
citation. According to Ferrier and many 
other authors these are motor centers in the 
strict sense, that is to say, in them and 
through them the movement begins. 
Schiff, Hitzig, Nothnagel, Charlton Bastian 
and Munk have given other interpretations 
not all of equal clearness or of equal prob- 
ability. But they generally agree in re- 
garding these centers as being rather “‘ sen- 
sory’ in their nature, the motor function 
proper being referred to the corpus stria- 
tum. “The nervous fibers that extend 
from the cerebral cortex, in higher animals 
and in man, down to the corpora striata are 
in their nature strictly comparable with the 
fibers connecting the ‘sensory’ and the 
‘motor’ cells in an ordinary nervous 


* The process is described as follows by Dr. 
Charlton Bastian. Taking the spinal and medullary 
mechanisms as being either developed or in process 
of development we may now turn our attention more 
particularly to a consideration of the parts whence 
and of the channels through which cerebral incita- 
tions pass in emotional, ideomotor and volitional 
movements. One part of the route has been pretty 
clearly defined. 

Motor stimuli pass from certain parts of the cere- 
bral cortex downward to the corresponding corpora 
striata. These bodies are called into activity in a 
way which cannot be defined, though from them 
the motor stimuli seem to be continued and redi- 
rected toward the motor mechanisms in the medulla 
and spinal cord. The tracks of these latter stimul 
are fairly wellknown. They pass from each corpus 
striatum through the inferior layers of the crus cere- 
bri and through the pons Varolii on the same side ; 
while below this bridge they are gathered together 
in the anterior pyramid of the medulla, which after 
acourse of a little more than an inch decussates in 
part with its fellow, so that many of the fibers of 
each pyramid pass over into the opposite lateral 
column of the cord, while some continue to descend 
on the same side in the anterior column.— The 
Brain as an Organ of Mind,’’ chap. xxvi. : 
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mechanism for reflex action.”’* In other 
words, there exists in the cortex “ circum- 
scribed regions experimental excitation 
of which produces in the opposite side of 
the body determinate localized move- 
ments. Seemingly these points ought to 
be regarded much rather as centers of 
voluntary association than as motor cen- 
ters properly so calied. They are the 
seat of incitements to voluntary move- 
ments, and not actual starting points of 
movements. They are to be compared 
rather to the peripheric organs of sense 
than to the motor apparatus of the ante- 
rior cornua of the medulla. These cen- 
ters then are psychomotor centers be- 
cause by their purely psychic action they 
command true motor apparatus... . We 
believe that the different points indicated 
as motor centers for the members, the 
face, etc., correspond to the apparatus 
which receive and transform into volun- 
tary incitation the sensations of peripheric 
origin. These are volitional centers, not 
true motor centers.” t 

But notwithstanding this question re- 
mains still undecided, and notwithstand- 
ing the matters of detail respecting the 
part played by the cerebellum that are as 
yet undetermined, we may say with Charl- 
ton Bastian that “if since Hume’s time 
we have not learned in any full sense 
of the term ‘the means by which the 
motion of our bodies follows upon the 
command of our will,’ we have at least 
learned something as to the parts chiefly 
concerned, and thus as to the paths trav- 
ersed by volitional stimuli.” t 

IJ. If we look at the question on its psy- 
chological side, voluntary coordination as- 
sumes so many forms and exists in so 
many degrees that we can only note its 
principal features. It would be the nat- 
ural course to consider the lowest form, 
but I judge it best, for the sake of clear- 
ness, to follow the reverse order. 

Coordination of the most perfect kind 
is seen in great men of action whatever 
be the nature of their activity—in Caesar, 
Michelangelo or Saint Vincent de Paul. 
Its properties are unity, stability, power. 
The outer unity of such men’s lives is 
founded on the unity of their aim which 
they steadily pursue, and which according 
to circumstances makes new co6rdinations 
and adaptations. But this outer unity it- 
self is but the expression of an inner unity 
—the unity of their character. It is be- 


* Bastian, ‘‘The Brain as an Organ of Mind,” 
chap. xxvi. 

+ Francois-Franck, Zoc. cit. 
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cause they remain the same that their aim 
is the same. What is fundamental in 
their nature is a mighty, irrepressible pas- 
sion which controls all their thoughts. 
This passion is the man—the psychic ex- 
pression of his constitution as nature made 
it. Such men present the type of a life 
always in harmony with itself, because in 
them everything conspires and converges 
to a definite aim. Such eharacters are 
found in everyday life, but they are un- 
known to fame because either loftiness of 
aim, or circumstances, or, above all, 
strength of passion has been lacking. 
They possess only stability. The great 
historic Stoics, as Epictetus and Thraseas 
—I speak not of their Sage, who is only 
an abstract ideal—have realized this higher 
type of willin its negative form—inhibi- 
tion—conformably to the maxim of the 
school, Bear and refrain. 

Below this grade of perfect codrdination, 
there are characters that show an inter- 
mittence of codrdination: whose center 
of gravity, while ordinarily stable, oscil- 
lates nevertheless from time to time. A 
group of tendencies will temporarily se- 
cede from the coordination, expressing, so 
far as they are active, one side of the char- 
acter. Neither as regards themselves nor 
as regards others have these individuals 
the unity characteristic of strong wills; 
the more frequent and the more complex 
these infractions of perfect coordination, 
the less is the will power. 

Lower in the scale we find lives in which 
two contrary or two different tendencies 
reign alternately. There are in the indi-. 
vidual two alternating centers of gravity, 
two points of convergence for coordina- 
tiong successively preponderant but partial. 
This type is perhaps the most common 
one, aS we may convince ourselves by 
looking about us or by consulting the 
poets and the novelists of every age who 
are ever declaring that there are two na- 
tures in every one. The number of these 
successive codrdinations may be larger 
still; but it is useless to pursue further 
this analysis. 

One step more and we enter the region 
of pathology. Take a case where sudden 
and irresistible impulses hold the will every 
moment in check: here is an unduly 
strong tendency ever destroying the equi- 
librium, for its intensity will not allow of 
its being coordinated with the other ten- 
dencies : it commands instead of subordi- 
nating itself. And when such impulses 
have come to be not an accident but a 
habit, not one side of the character but 


‘the character itself, then there is only an 
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intermittent coédrdination—it is the will 
that becomes the exception then. 

Lower still, and will is simply accidental. 
In the indefinite succession of impulsions 
that vary from minute to minute, a chance 
volition finds only at long intervals its con- 
ditions of existence. Caprices take the 
place of volitions. The hysterical charac- 
ter furnishes the type of this perfect z7co- 
ordination. Flere we reach the final term 
of the will. Ata grade lower than this 
there are no diseases of the will, but an 
arrest of development which precludes 
will altogether. Such is the state of idiots 
and imbeciles. We will add a few re- 
marks upon these mental states in order 
to complete our pathological study. 

“Tn profound idiocy,” says Griesinger, “ ef- 
fort and determination to action are always 
instinctive. Generally they are prompted by 
the craving for food, and in most instances 
they possess the character of reflex actions 
of which the individual is hardly conscious. 
Certain simple ideas however may incite them 
to effort and movement, as when they amuse 
themselves by playing with bits of paper or 
the like. Without taking into account those 
sunk in the profoundest idiocy, the question 
arises, Is there here anything that represents 
will? What is there in them that can will? 

“In many idiots of this last class the only 
thing that seems to arouse the mind in some 
degree to action, is the desire to eat. The 
lowest idiots manifest this desire only by 
grunts and bodily agitation. Those in whom 
mental degeneration has not gone so far move 
the lips or the hands slightly, or even cry: | 
thus do they express their desire of food. In 
idiocy of a less pronounced type, the basis of | 
the character is inconstancy and obtuseness 
of feeling and weakness of will. The humor 
of idiots belonging to this class depends on 
their surroundings and the treatment they re- 
ceive. They are docile and obedient when 
well cared for, but perverse and malicious 
when ill used.” * 

Before we quit this subject, we would 
remark that if the will is a coordination, 
that is to say a sum of relations, it may be 
affirmed a@ przorz that it will be of far 
rarer occurrence than simpler forms of 
psychic activity, because a complex state 
has much less chance of coming into 
existence and of enduring, than a sim- 
ple state. And so it is in fact. If in any | 
human life we take note of the parts played 
by automatism, by habit, by the passions, | 
and above all by imitation, we shall find | 
that the number of acts that are in the | 
strict sense of the term purely voluntary is | 
very small. For the majority of mankind 
imitation suffices: they are contented to 
accept that which has been matter of vol- 


* Griesinger, opus citatum, pp. 433, 434- 
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untary choice by others, and as they think 
in the thoughts, so they act with the will 
of the multitude. Viewed in connection 
with the habits that render it of no use, 
and with the diseases that maim or destroy 
it, the will, as we have already said, is a 
happy accident. 

We need hardly observe how closely 
this coordination, ever growing more com-- 
plex, of tendencies, which constitutes the 
different degrees of will, resembles the co- 
érdination, ever growing more complex, of 
sensations and mental images which con- 
stitutes the different degrees of intelli-+ 
gence. The one has for its basis and 
fundamental condition character, the other 
“forms of thought.” They are each a 
more or less perfect adaptation of the in- 
dividual to his surroundings whether in: 
respect to action or to cognition. 


We are now ready to formulate the gen-. 
eral conclusion of this inquiry, already in- 
cidentally indicated. It will, | hope, throw 
light retrospectively upon the path we have 
been pursuing. It is as follows: 

Volition is a final act of consciousness. 
resulting from the more or less complex 
coordination of a group of states whether 
conscious, subconscious or unconscious 
(purely physiological) which all together 
find expression in an action or in an in- 
hibition. The principal factor of the co- 
ordination is character, and character is. 
simply the psychic expression of an indi- 
vidual organism. It is character which 
gives unity to the coordination, not the 
abstract unity of the mathematical point, 
but the concrete unity of a consensus. The 
act whereby this coordination takes place 


/and is affirmed is choice founded on a 


natural affinity. 

Thus volition, so often observed, anal- 
yzed and explained by subjective psychol- 
ogists, is in our view simply a state of con- 
sciousness. It is only an effect of that 
psychophysiological activity, so often de- 
scribed, whereof a part only enters con- 
sciousness under the form ofa deliberation. 
Furthermore, volztzon zs not a cause at all, 
The acts and movements that follow yo- 
lition result directly from the tendencies, 
feelings, mental images and ideas which 
have succeeded in being coordinated in 
the form of a choice: from this group 
comes all the efficiency. In other terms, 
and to leave no ambiguity, the psycho- 
physiological work of deliberation results 
on the one hand in a state of conscious- 
ness,—the volition; on the other hand in 
a sum of movements or inhibitions. The 
“T will” shows that a sttuation exists, 
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but does not constztute zt. 1 should com- 
pare it to the verdict of a jury which may 
be the result of very passionate pleadings 
and of the charge of the judge, and which 
may be attended by grave consequences 
extending far into the future, du¢ which 
2s an effect and not a cause, being in law 
.a simple determination, or ascertainment. 

If the will be insisted on as a faculty, 
an entity, all is contradiction, obscurity, 
‘confusion. If on the contrary we take 
the facts as they are, we at least free our- 
selves of factitious difficulties. We do 
not have to ask ourselves how an “I will” 
can make my members to move. That 
is a mystery that does not need to be ex- 
plained, for the simple reason that it does 
not exist, volition being in no sense a 
‘cause. We must look for the secret in 
the natural tendency of feelings and men- 
tal images to find expression in move- | 
ments. Here we have only a very highly 
‘complicated case of the law of reflex ac- 
tion in which between the period of exci- 


tation and the motor period there appears 
a capital psychic fact—volition—showing 
that the first period ends and the second 
begins. 
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Observe further how the strange mal- 
ady called aboulia may be easily explained, 
and with it the analogous forms considered 
in Chapter II., and even the simple feeble- 
ness of will—hardly a morbid state—so 
common among persons who say they 
have the will and act not. The explana- 
tion is that the individual organism had 
two effects to produce and produces only 
one—the state of consciousness, choice, 
affirmation; but the motor tendencies are 
too weak to pass into acts. There is suf- 
ficient coordination, but insufficient impul- 
sion. In the case of irresistible acts, on 
the contrary, impulsion is in excess, while 
coordination is defective or non-existent. 

Thus then we obtain from the study of 
the pathology these two results, viz., that 
the “I will” has no efficacy in producing 
action; and that will in the sane man is 
a coordination exceedingly complex and 
instable, and by reason of its very supe- 
riority easily broken up, being “the high 
est force yet introduced by nature—the 
last consummate efflorescence of all her 
wondrous works.” * 


* Maudsley, ‘** Povsiology of the Mind.” 
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NATURE AS VIEWED BY PRIMITIVE MAN, 


THE application of the scientific method 
to the study of man has given a wider 
meaning to the word “myth” than that 
commonly found in the dictionaries. 
These explain it as fable, as designedly 
fictitious, whether for amusement only, or 
to point a moral. The larger meaning 
which it holds to-day includes much more 
than this——to wit, the whole area of intel- 
lectual products which lie beyond the his- 
toric horizon and overlap it, effacing on 
nearer view the lines of separation. For 
the myth, as fable only, has no place for 
the crude fancies and grotesque imagin- 
ings of barbarous races of the present 
day, and of races at low levels of culture 
in the remote past. And so long as it 
was looked upon as the vagrant of fancy, 
with no serious meaning at the heart of 
it, and as corresponding to no yearning 
of man after the truth of things, sober 
treatment of it was impossible. But now 
that it, with its prolific offspring, legend 
and tradition, is seen to be a necessary 
travailing through which the mind of man 
passed in its slow progress toward cer- 
titude, the study and comparison of its 
manifold, yet, at the center, allied forms, 
and of the conditions out of which they 


arose, takes rank among the serious in» 
quiries of our time. 

Not that the inquiry. is a new one. Five 
hundred years before Christ, z.e2., in the 
days of Euripides, the Greeks had identi- 
fied the gods of their Olympus with the 
sun and sky, although Anaxagoras was 
sentenced to death and afterward banished 
for calling the moon a lump of lifeless 
matter, and in succeeding times myths 
were either emptied of their meaning or 
exalted to historic rank. In the hands of 
Christian apologists, from the ages of the 
Fathers to the present day “ heathen”’ 
mythologies have been cited as witnesses 
to the corruptions of the faith, and, under 
the solvent of blundering etymologies, 
have been made to yield traces of a prim- 
itive revelation and of the doctrine of a 
Trinity! But if the inquiry is not a new 
one, the method of its prosecution is—a 
method justifed by its works. Because, 
for the assigning of its due place in the 
order of man’s mental and spiritual de- 
velopment to myth, there is needed that 
knowledge concerning his origin, concern- 
ing the conditions out of which he has 
emerged, and concerning the mythologies 
of lower races and their survival in un- 
suspected forms in the higher races, 
which was not only beyond the reach, 
but the conception also, of men until this 
century. 
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Except, therefore, as curiosities of lit- 
erature, we may dismiss the Lempriére 
of our school-days, and with him “ Cas- 
aubon’’-Bryant and his key to all the 
mythologies—a key that fits no lock ;_ with 
him, too, in all respect be it added, 
Mr. Gladstone, with his visions of the 
Messiah in Apollo, and of the Logos in 
Athéné. 

After this short preface, we may start 
with the brief and plain statement, to be 
justified by what follows, that the birth- 
place of myth is in the endeavor of prim- 
itive man to interpret the meaning of his 
surroundings. By primitive man, I do 
not, of course, mean the nameless savage 
of the old Stone Age, who, if he had 
brains and leisure enough to make guesses 
about things, has left us no witness of 
the fact. His relics, and those of his 
successors to a period which is but as yes- 
terday in the history of our kind, are ma- 
terial only, and not until we possess the 
symbols of man’s thought, whether in lan- 
guage or rude picture, do we get an ink- 
ling of the meaning which the universe 
had for him, in the detail of his pitiless 
daily life, in the shapes and motions of 
surrounding objects, and in the majesty 
of the heavens above him. Even then 
the thought is more or less crystallized, 
and if we would watch it in the fluent 
form, we must have keen eye for the like 
process going on among savages yet 
untouched by the Time-Spirit, although 
higher in the scale than the Papuans and 
hill tribes of the Vindhya. For we can- 
not so far lull our faculty of thought as 
to realize the mental vacuity of the say- 
age, but we may, from survivals nowa- 
days, lead up to reasonable guesses of 
savage ways of looking at things in by- 
gone ages, and the more so when we can 
detect relics of these among the ignorant 
and superstitious of modern times. 

What meaning, then, had primitive 
man’s surroundings to him when eye and 
ear could be diverted from prior claims 
of the body, and he could repose from 
watching for his prey and from listening 
to the approach of wild beast or enemy ? 
He had the advantage, from greater de- 
mand for their exercise, in keener senses 
of sight, hearing, smell, and touch than 
we enjoy; nor did he fail to take in facts 
in plenty. Only there was this vital de- 
fect and difference, that in his brain every 
fact was pigeon-holed, charged with its 
own narrow meaning only, as in small 
minds among ourselves we find place 
given to inane, peddling detail, and no 
advance made to general and wide con- 
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ception of things. In sharpest contrast 
to the poet’s utterance— 


‘** Nothing in this world is single; 
All things by a law divine 
In each other’s being mingle,” 


every fact is unrelated to every other 
fact, and, therefore, interpreted wrongly. 

Man, in his first outlook upon Nature, 
was altogether ignorant of the character 
of the forces by which he was environed ; 
ignorant of that unvarying relation be- 
tween effect and cause which it needed 
the experience of ages and the generaliza- 
tions therefrom to apprehend, and to ex- 
press as “laws of nature.’ He had not 
even the intellectual resource of later 
times in inventing miracle to explain where 
the necessary relation between events 
seemed broken or absent. 

His first attitude was that of wonder, 
mingled with fear—fear as instinctive as 
the dread of the brute for him. The sole 
measure of things was himself; conse- 
quently, everything that moved or that 
had power of movement, did so because 
it was alive. A personal life and will was 
attributed to sun, moon, clouds, river, 
waterfall, ocean, and tree, and the vary- 
ing phenomena of the sky at dawn or 
noonday, at gray eve or black-clouded 
night, were the manifestation of the con- 
trolling life that dwelt in all. In a thou- 
sand different forms this conception was 
expressed. The thunder was the roar of 
a mighty beast; the lightning a serpent ° 
darting at its prey, an angry eye flashing, 
the storm demon’s outshot forked tongue; 
the rainbow a thirsty monster ; the water- 
spout a long-tailed dragon. This was 
not a pretty or powerful conceit, not im- 
agery, but anexplanation. Themen who 
thus spoke of these phenomena meant 
precisely what they said. What does the 
savage know about heat, light, sound, 
electricity, and the other modes of mo- 
tion through which the Proteus force be- 
yond our ken is manifest? How many 
persons who have enjoyed a “liberal” 
education can give correct answer, if 
asked off-hand, explaining how glaciers 
are born of the sunshine, and why two 
sounds, travelling in opposite directions 
at equal velocities, “interfere ’’ and cause 
silence? I have been surprised at the 
number of young men, hailing from 
schools of renown, who have given me 
the most ludicrous replies when asked 
the cause of day and light, and the dis- 
tance of the earth from the sun, 

That the comparison between things 
inanimate and animate arising from su- 
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perfic.al analogies is inborn in the savage, 
is illustrated all the world over. The 
North American Indians prefer a hook 
that has caught a big fish to the handful 
of hooks that have never been tried, and 
they never lay two nets together, lest 
they should be jealous of each other. 
The Bushmen thought that the traveler 
Chapman's big wagon was the mother of 
his smaller ones; and the natives of 
Tahiti sowed in the ground some iron 
nails given them by .Captain Cook, ex- 
pecting to obtain young ones. When 
that ill-fated discoverer’s ship was sighted 
by the New Zealanders, they thought it 
was a whale with wings. The king of 
the Coussa Kaffirs, having broken off a 
piece of the anchor of a stranded ship, soon 
afterward died, upon which all the Kaffirs 
made a point of saluting the anchor very 
respectfully whenever they went near it, 
regarding it as a vindictive being. But, 
perhaps, one of the most striking and 
amusing illustrations is that quoted by 
Sir John Lubbock from the “ Smithsonian 
Reports,” concerning an Indian who had 
been sent by a missionary to a colleague 
with four loaves of bread, accompanied 
by a letter stating their number. The 
Indian ate some of the bread, and his 
theft was, of course, found out. He was 
sent on a second errand with a similar 
batch of bread and a letter, and repeated 
the theft, but took the precaution to hide 
the letter under a stone while he was eat- 
ing the loaves, so that it might not see 
him ! 

As the individual is a type of the race, 
so in the child’s nature we find analogy 
of the mental attitude of the savage ready 
to hand. To the child everything is 
alive. With what timidity and wonder 
he first touches a watch, with its moving 
hands and clicking works; with what 
genuine anger he beats the door against 
which he has knocked his head, whips 
the rocking-horse that has flung him, then 
kisses and strokes it the next moment in 
token of forgiveness and affection. Even 
among civilized adults, as Mr. Grote re- 
marks, “ the force of momentary passion 
will often suffice to supersede the ac- 
quired habit, and an intelligent man may 
be impelled in a moment of agonizing 
pain to kick or beat the lifeless object 
from which he has suffered.” The men- 
tal condition which causes the wild na- 
tive of Brazil to bite the stone he stum- 
bled over, may, as Dr. Tylor has pointed 
out in his invaluable work on “ Primitive 
Culture,” be traced along the course of 
history, not merely in impulsive habit, 
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but in formally enacted law. If among 
barbarous peoples we find, for example, 
the relatives of a man killed bya fall from 
a tree taking their revenge by cutting the 
tree down and scattering it in chips, we 
find a continuity of idea in the action of 
the court of justice held at the Prytaneum 
in Athens to try any inanimate object, 
such as an axe, or a piece of wood, or 
stone, which had caused the death of any © 
one without proved human agency, and 
which, if condemned, was cast in solemn 
form beyond the border. ‘“ The spirit of 
this remarkable procedure reappears in 
the old English law, repealed only in the 
present reign, whereby not only a beast 
that kills a man, but a cart-wheel that 
runs over him, or a tree that falls on him 
and kills him, is deodand, or given to God, 
z.e., forfeited and sold for the poor.” 
Among ancient legal proceedings in 
France we read of animals condemned to 
the gallows for the crime of murder, and 
of swarms of caterpillars which infected 
certain districts being admonished to take 
themselves off within a given number of 
days on pain of being declared accursed 
and excommunicated. When the New 
Zealander swallows his dead enemy’s eye 
that he may see further, or gives his child 
pebbles to make it stony and pitiless of 
heart; when the Abipone eats tiger’s 
flesh to increase his courage, such con- 
fusion in the existence of transferable 
qualities as these acts imply, has its sur- 
vivals in the old wives’ notion that the eye- 
bright flower, which resembles the eye, is 
good for diseases of that organ, in the 
medical remedy for curing a sword-wound 
by nursing the weapon that caused it, 
and in the old adage, “ take a hair of the 
dog that bit you”-—as the Scandinavian 
Edda says, “Dogs, hairs heal dogs, 
bites.” 


Il. 


PERSONIFICATION OF THE POWERS OF 
NATURE. 


IN selecting illustrations from the lit- 
erature of savage mythology, the material 
overburdens us by its richness. Much of 
it is old, and, like refuse-heaps in our 
mining districts, once cast aside as rub- 
bish, but now made to yield products of 
value, it has, after long neglect, been 
found to contain elements of worth, which 
patience and insight have extracted from 
its travelers’ tales and quaint speculations. 
That for which it was most prized in the 
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days of our fathers is now of small ac- 
count; that within it which they passed 
by we-secure as of lasting worth. Much 
of that literature is, however, new, for the 
impetus which has in our time been given 
tto the rescue and preservation of archaic 
forms has reached this, and a host of ac- 
complished collectors have secured rich 
specimens of relics, which in the lands of 
‘their discovery have still the authority of 
the past, unimpaired by the critical ex- 
posure of the present. 

The subject itself is, moreover, so wide 
reaching, bringing the ancient and the 
modern into hitherto unsuspected relation, 
showing how in customs and beliefs, to us 
unmeaning and irrational, there lurk the 
degraded representations of old philoso- 
phies, and in what seems to us burlesque, 
the survivais of man’s most serious 
‘thought, 

One feels this difficulty of choice and 
this temptation to digress in treating of 
that confusion inherent in the savage 
mind between things living and not living, 
-which was the main subject of my former 
paper. By numberless illustratians at 
hand, this confusion might be shown to 
extend to the names or images of persons, 
and to the persons themselves, as well as 
to other relations which are purely sym- 
bolical. t 

For example, the practice of burning or 
hanging in effigy, by which a crowd ex- 
presses its feelings toward any unpopu- 
lar person, is a relic of the old belief ina 
real and sympathetic connection between 
a man and his image; a belief extant 
among the unlettered in by-places of civ- 
ilized countries. When we hear of North 
-American tribes making images of their 
foes, whose lives they expect to shorten 
by piercing these images with their arrows, 
we remember that these barbarous folk 
have their representatives among us in the 
Devonshire peasant, who hangs in_ his 
chimney a pig’s heart stuck all over with 
thornprickles, so that the heart of his en- 
emy may likewise be pierced. The prac- 
tice among the Dyaks of Borneo, of making 
a wax figure of the foe, so that his body 
may waste away as the wax is meited, 
will remind the admirers of Dante Ros- 
setti, how he finds in a kindred mediaeval 
superstition the subject of his poem 
“Sister Helen,” while they who prefer the 
-authority of sober prose may turn to that 
storehouse of the curious, Brand’s ‘“‘ Pop- 
ular Antiquities.” Brand quotes from 
King James, who, in his ‘‘ Demonology,” 
book ii. chap. 5, tells us that “the devil 
teacheth how to make pictures of wax or 
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clay, that by roasting thereof the persons 
that they bear the name of may be con- 
tinually melted or dried away by contin- 
ual sickness;” and also cites Andrews, 
the author of a “ Continuation of Henry’s 
Great Britain,’ who, speaking of the 
death of Ferdinand, Earl of Derby, by 
poison, in the reign of Elizabeth, says: 
The credulity of the age attributed his 
death to witchcraft. The disease was odd, 
and operated as a perpetual emetic; and 
a waxen image, with hair like that of the 
unfortunate earl, found in his chamber, 
reduced every suspicion to certainty.” 
The passage from practices born of such 
beliefs to the use of charms as protectives 
against the evil-disposed and those in 
league with the devil, and as cures for 
divers diseases, is obvious. But upon this 
it isnot needful.to dwell; what has been 
said will suffice to show that the super- 
stitious man is on the same plane as the 
savage, but, Save in rare instances, with- 
out such excuse for remaining, as Bishop 
Hall puts it, with “old wives and starres 
as his counsellors, charms as his physicians, 
and a little hallowed wax as his antidote 
for all evils.” 

But we have traveled in brief space a 
long way from our picture of primitive 
man, weaving out of streams and breezes 
and the sunshine his crude philosophy of 
personal life and will controlling all, to the 
peasant of to-day, his intellectual -lineal 
descendant, with his belief in signs and 
wonders, his forecast of fate and future by 
omens, by dreams, and by such pregnant 
occurrences as the spilling of salt, the 
howling of dogs, and changes of the 
moon—in short, by the great mass of 
superstitions which yet more or less in- 
fluence the intelligent, terrorize the igno- 
rant, and delight the student of human de- 
velopment. : 

As, however, a good deal hinges upon 
the evidences in savage myth-making of 
the personification of the powers of na- 
ture, we must return to this for awhile. 
Obviously, the richest and most suggest- 
ive material would be supplied by the 
striking phenomena of the heavens, chiefly 
in sunrise and sunset, in moon, star, star- 
group, and meteor, cloud and storm, and, 
next in importance, by the strange and 
terrible among phenomena on earth, 
whether in the restless waters, the un- 
quiet trees, the grotesquely-shaped rocks, 
and the fear inspired in man by creatures 
more powerful than himself. Though 
the whole range of the lower culture, sun, 
moon, and constellations are spoken of 
as living creatures, often as ancestors, he- 
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roes, and benefactors who have departed 
to the country above, to heaven, the heaved 
uplifted land. The Tongans of the South 
Pacific say that two ancestors quarreled 
respecting the parentage of the first born 
of the woman Papa, each claiming the 
child as his own. No King Solomon ap- 
pears to have been concerned in the dis- 
pute, although at last the infant was cut 
in two. Vatea, the husband of Papa, 
took the upper part as his share and forth- 
with squeezed it into a ball and tossed it 
into the heavens, where it became the sun. 
Tonga-iti sullenly allowed the lower half 
to remain a day or two on the ground. 
But seeing the brightness of Vatea’s 
half, he compressed his share into a ball 
and tossed it into the dark sky, during the 
absence of the sun in the nether world. 
Thus originated the moon, whose paleness 
is owing to the blood having all drained 
out of Tonga-iti’s half as it lay upon the 
ground. Mr. Gill, from whose valuable col- 
lection of southern myth this is quoted, says 
that it seems to have its origin in the alle- 
gory of an alternating embrace of the fair 
Earth by Day and Night. But despite the 
explanations, more or less strained, which 
some schools of comparative mythologists 
find for every myth, the savage is not a 
conscious weaver of allegories, or an em- 
bryo Cabalist, and we shall find ourselves 
more in accord with the laws of his intel- 
lectual growth if, instead of delving for 
recondite and subtle meanings in his 
simple-sounding explanations ‘of things, 


we take the meaning to be that which lies | 


on the surface. More on this, however, 
anon. Among the Red Races, one tribe 
thought that sun, moon, and stars were 
men and women who went into the 
sea every night and swam out by the east. 
The Bushmen say that the sun was once 
a man who shed light from his body, but 


only for a short distance, until some chil- | 


dren threw him into the sky while he slept, 
and thus he shines upon the wide earth. 
The Australians say that all was darkness 
around them till one of their many ances- 
tors, who still shine from the stars, shed- 
ding good and evil, threw, in pity for them, 
an emu’s egg into space, when it became 
the sun. Among the Manacicas of Brazil, 
the sun was their culture-hero, virgin-born, 
and their jugglers, who claimed power to 
fly through the air, said that his luminous 
figure, as that of a man, could be seen by 
them, although too dazzling for common 
mortals. 

The sun has been stayed in his course 
in other places than Gibeon, alfhough by 
mechanical means of which Joshua ap- 
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pears to have been independent. Among 
the many exploits of Maui, abounding in 
Polynesian myth, are those of his capture 
of the sun. He had like Prometheus, 
snatched fire from heaven for mortals, and 
his next task was to cure Ra, the sun-god, 
of his trick of setting before the day’s 
work was done. So Maui plaited thick 
ropes of cocoanut fiber, and taking them 
to the opening through which Ra climbed 
up from the nether world, he laid a slip- 
noose for him, placing the other ropes at 
intervals along his path. Lying in wait 
as Ra neared, he pulled the first rope, but 
the noose only caught Ra’s feet. Nor 
could Maui stop him until he reached the 
sixth rope, when he was caught round the 
neck and pulled so tightly by Maui that 
he had to come to terms, and agree to 
slacken his pace for the future. Maui, 
however, took the precaution to keep the 
ropes on him, and they may still be seen 
hanging from the sun at dawn and eve. 
In Tahitian myth, Maui is a priest, who, 
in building a house which must be finished 
by daylight, seizes the sun by its rays and 
binds it to a tree till the house is built.. 
In North American myth, a boy had 
snared the sun, and there was no light on 
the earth. So the beasts held council who 
should undertake the perilous task of cut- 
ting the cord, when the dormouse, then 
the biggest among them, volunteered. 
And it succeeded, but so scorched was it 
by the heat that it was shriveled to the 
smallest of creatures. Such a group of 
myths is not easy of explanation; but 
when we find the sun regarded as an an- 
cestor, and as one bound, mill-horselike, 
to a certain course, the notion of his con- 
trol and check would arise, and the sun- 
catchers take their place in tradition 
among those who have deserved well of 
their race. It is one among numberless 
aspects under which the doings of the sun 
and of other objects in nature are depicted 
as the doings of mortals, and the crude 
conceptions of the Ojibwas and the 
Samoans find their parallel in the mythol- 
ogies of our Aryan ancestors. Only in 
the former we see the mighty one shorn 
of his dignity, with noose round his neck 
or chains on either side; whilst in the lat- 
ter we see him as Herakles, with majesty 
unimpaired, carrying out the twelve tasks. 
imposed by Eurystheus, and thus winning 
for himself a place among the immortals. 


. 
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Ill. 
THE SUN AND MOON IN MYTHOLOGY. 


THE names given to the sun in my- 
thology are as manifold as his aspects and 
influences, and as the moods of the un- 
tutored minds that endowed him with 
the complex and contrary qualities which 
make up the nature of man. H7m, 
we say, not z¢, thus preserving in our 
common speech a relic, not only of the 
universal personification of things, but of 
their division into sex. 

The origin of gender is most obscure, 
but its investment of both animate and 
inanimate things with sexual qualities 
shows it to bea product of the mythopceic 
stage of man’s progress, and demands 
some reference in thése papers. The 
languages of savages are in a constant 
state of flux, even the most abiding terms, 
as numerals and personal pronouns, be- 
ing replaced by others in a few years. 
And the changes undergone by civilized 
speech have so rubbed away and ob- 
scured its primitive forms that, look where 
he may, the poverty of the old materials 
embarrassess the inquirer. _ If the similar 
endings to such undoubtedly early words 
as father, mother, brother, sister, in our 
own and other related languages, notably 
Sanskrit, afford any clue, it goes rather to 
show that gender was a later feature 
than one might think. But there is no 
uniformyy in the matter. It seem pretty 
clear that in the early forms of our Indo- 
European speech there were two genders 
only, masculine and feminine. The as- 
signment of certain things conceived of as 
sexless to neither gender, zeutrzus generes, 
is of later origin. Some of the languages 
derived from Latin, and, to name one of 
a different family, the Hebrew, have no 
neuter gender, whilst others, as the an- 
cient Turkish and Finnish, have no gram- 
matical gender. In our own, under the 
organic changes incident to its absorption 
of Norman and other foreign elements, 
gender has practically disappeared (al- 
though ships and nations are still spoken 
of as feminine), the pronouns Ze, she, ZZ, 
being its representative. Such a gain is 
apparent when we take up the study of 
the ancestral Anglo-Saxon, with its mas- 
culine, feminine, and neuter nouns, or of 
our allied German with its perplexities of 
Sex, as, e.g@., its masculine spoon, its femi- 
nine fork, its neuter knife. Turning for a 
moment to such slight aid as_ barbaric 
speech gives, we find in the languages of 
the hill tribes of South India a curious 
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disunction made ; rational beings, as gods 
and men, being grouped in a “ high caste 
or major gender,” and living animals and 
lifeless things in a “‘casteless or minor 
gender.” The languages of some North 
American and South African tribes make 
a distinction into animate and inanimate 
gender ; but, as non-living things, the sun, 
the thunder, the lightning, are regarded 
as persons, they are classed in the ani- 
mate gender. ; 

Further research into the radicals of so 
relatively fixed a language as Chinese, 
and into more mobile languages related 
to it, may, perhaps; enlighten the present 
ignorance ; but one thing is certain, that 
language was “once the scene of an 
immense personification,” and has there- 
by added vitality to myth. Analogies 
and conceptions apparent to barbaric 
man, and in no way occurring to us, 
caused him to attribute sexual qualities 
not only to dead as to living things, but 
to their several parts, as well as, in the 
course of time, to intellectual and abstract 
terms. Speaking broadly, things in 
which were manifest size and qualities, 
as strength, independence, governing or 
controlling power, usually attaching to 
the male, were classed as masculine ; 
whilst those in which the gentler and 
more subordinate features were apparent 
were classed as feminine. Of course, 
marked exceptions to this will at once 
occur to us, as, ¢.g., in certain savage 
and civilized languages, where the sun is 
feminine and the moon is masculine, but 
in the main the division holds good. 
The big is male, and the small is female. 
The Dyaks of Borneo call a heavy down- 
pour of rain a fe rain; and, if so strength- 
imparting a thing as bread is to be 
classed as either masculine or feminine, 
we must agree with the negro who, in 
answer to his master’s question, ‘‘ Sambo, 
where's the bread ?” replied, ‘ De bread, 
massa? him lib in de pantry.” The 
medieval Persians are said to have dis- 
tinguished between male and female 
even in such things as food and cloth, 
air and water, and prescribed their proper 
use accordingly; while, as Dr. Tylor. 
from whom the above is quoted, adds, 
“even we, with our blunted mythologic 
sense, Cannot give an individual name to 
a lifeless object, such as a boat or a 
weapon, without in the very act imagining 
for it something of a personal nature.” 

But we must not stay longer in these 
attractive byways of philology, however 
warranted the digression may be, and 
must return to the many-titled sun. 


_ 
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While in the more elaborate my- 
thologies of classic peoples we find him 
addressed in exalted terms whish are 
still the metaphors of poetry, we are 
nearer the rough material out of which 
all myth is shaped when among races 
who speak of sun, moon, and stars as 
father, mother, and children, and who 
mean exactly what they say. We may 
find similar relationships in the solar and 
lunar deities of Egyptian and classic 
myth, but profound moral elements have 
entered into these and dissolved the 
material. Weare face to face with the 
awful and abiding questions personified 
in Osiris and Isis, in Gidipus and Jocaste, 
where for us the sunlight pales and the 
storm clouds are dispersed before the 
dazzkng mysteries of human life and 
destiny. 

No such matters confront us when in 
Indian myth we read that the moon is 
the sun’s sister, an aged, pale-faced 
woman, who in kindness led to her 
brother two of the tribe who had sprung 
nrough a chasm in the sky to the pleas- 
ant moonlit: iand. 
Australian myth, which shows that the 
dwellers on Olympus had no monopoly 
of conjugal faithlessness. For in it the 
moon’s motions are explained as the 
chase of a jealous husband, one of the 
bright stars, who found the inconstant in 
the act of eloping withthe moon. Among 
the bushman, the moon has incurred the 
sun’s anger and is hacked smaller and 
smaller by him, till, begging for mercy, a 
respite is given. But as soon as he grows 
larger the sun hacks him again. In 
Slavonic myth the sun cleaves him 
through, for loving the morning’ star. 
The Indians of the far west say that, 
when the moon is full, evil spirits begin 
nibbling at it, and eat a portion every 
night till it is all gone; then a great 
spirit makes a new moon, and, weary 
with his toil, falls asleep, when the bad 
spirits renew their attack. Another not 
uncommon group of myths is that which 
speaks of sun and moon as borne across 
the heavens on the backs of ancestors, as 
in Greek myth Atlas supports the world. 

But a still larger and more widespread 
body of myth has its source in the 
patches on the moon’s face. In the 
Samoan Islands there are said to be a 
woman, a child, anda mallet. A woman 
was once hammering out paper cloth, 
and seeing the moon rise, looking like a 
great bread-fruit tree, she asked it to 
come down and let her child eat a piece 
of it. But the moon was very angry at 


Neither do they in} 
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the idea of being eaten, and gobbled up 


-woman, child, and mallet, and there they 


are to this day. The Selish Indians of 
North-Western America say that the lit- 
tle wolf was in love with the toad, and 
pursued her one moonlight night, till, asa 
last chance, she made a desperate spring 
on to the face of the moon, and there 
she is still. In Greenland myth, the 
moon was in love with his sister and stole 
in the dark to caress her. She, wishing 
to find out who her lover was, blackened 
her hands so that the marks might be left 
on him, which accounts for the spots. 
The Khasias of the Himalaya say that 
the moon falls in love every month 
with his mother-in-law, who, like a well- 
conducted matron, throws ashes in his 
face. 

Comparing these with our familiar 
myths, we have our own Man in 
the Moon, who is said to be the culprit 
found by Moses gathering sticks on the 
Sabbath, although his place of banish- 
ment is a popular addition to the Script- 
ure narrative. According to the Ger- 
man legend he was a scoffer who did the 
same heinous offense on a Sunday, and 
was given the alternative of being scorch- 
ed in the sun or frozen in the moon. 
The Frisians say that he stole cabbages, 
the load of which he bears on his back. 
In Icelandic myth the two children famil- 
iar to us as Jack and Jill were kidnaped 
by the moon, and there they stand to this 
day with bucket on pole across their 
shoulders, falling away one after the 
other as the moon wanes,-—a phase de- 
scribed in the couplet : 


Jack fell down and broke his crown, 
And Jill came tumbling after. 


Mr. Baring Gould, whose essay on 
this subject in his ‘“‘ Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages” gives a convenient sum- 
mary of current legends, contends that 
Jack and Jill are the Hjuki and Bil of the 
Edda, and signify the waxing and waning 
of the moon, their bucket indicating the 
dependence of rainfall on her phases,—a 
superstition extant among us yet. 

Poetry has made the man in the moon 
its theme. Dante calls him Cain: 
Chaucer describes him 


Bearing a bush of thorns on his back 
Whiche for his theft might clime so ner the 
heaven ; 


and Shakespeare refers to hi.a in “ Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” and the “ Tem- 
pest.” 


The of customs observed 


group 
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among both barbaric and civilized peo- 
ples at the changes of the moon, customs 
which are meaningless except as relics of 
lunar worship, will be more fitly referred 
to when we deal with the passage of 
mythology into religion, of personifying 
into deifying. 


IV. 


THE THEORIES OF CERTAIN COMPAR- 
ATIVE MYTHOLOGISTS, 


MANIFOLD are the phases of Nature; 
manifold is the life of man; and we must 
not lend a too willing ear to theories 
which refer the crude explanations of an 
unscientific age, when the whole universe 
is Wonderland, to one source. Cave 
hominem untus lébrz, says the adage, and 
we may apply it, not only to the man of 
one book, but also to the man of one 
idea, in whom the sense of proportion is 
lacking, and who sees only that for which 
he looks. Here such caution is intro- 
duced as needful of exercise toward the 
comparative mythologists who, not con- 
tent with showing—as abundant evidence 
warrants—that myth has its germs in the 
investment of the powers of nature with 
personal life and consciousness, contend 
that the great epics of our own and kin- 
dred races are, from their broadest feat- 
ures to minute detail, but nature-myths 
obscured and transformed. 

Certain scholars, notably Sir G. W. 
Cox and Professor de Gubernatis, as in- 
terpreters of the myths of the Indo-Eu- 
ropean peoples, and Dr. Goldziher, as an 
interpreter of Hebrew myth and cognate 
forms, maintain that the names given in 
the mythopoeic age to the sun, the moon, 
and the changing scenery of the heaven 


as the myriad shades and fleeting forms | 


passed over its face, lost their original 
signification wholly or partially, and came 
to be regarded as the names of veritable 
deities and men, whose actions and ad- 
ventures are the disguised descriptions of 
the sweep of the thunder-charged clouds 
and of the victory of the hero-god over 
their light-engulfing forces. But it is 
better to state the theory in the words of 
its exponents, and for that purpose a 
couple of extracts from Sir George Cox’s 
“Mythology of the Aryan Nations” will 
suffice. 


“Tn the spontaneous utterances of thoughts 
awakened by outward phenomena, we have 
the source of myths which must be regarded 
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as. primary. But itis obvious that such 
myths would be produced only so long as 
the words employed were used in their orig- 
inal meaning. If once the meaning of the 
word were either in part or wholly forgotten, 
the creation of a new personality under this 
name would become inevitable, and the 
change would be rendered both more certain 
and more rapid by the very wealth of words 
which were lavished on the sights and ob- 
jects which most impressed their imagina- 
tion. A thousand phrases would be used to 
describe the action of a beneficent or con- ~ 
suming sun, of the gentle or awful night, of 
the playful or furious wind; and every word 
or phrase become the germ of a new story as 
soon as the mind lost its hold on the origi- 
nal force of the name. Thus, in the poly- 
onyny ” (by which term Sir Geo. Cox means 
the giving of several names to one object) 
“which was the result of the earliest form of 
human thought we have the germ of the 
great epics of later times, and of the count- 
less legends which make'up the rich stores 
of mythical tradition. .... and the legends 
so framed constitute the class of secondary 
myths ” (p. 42). 

“Henceforth the words which had de- 
noted the sun and moon would denote not 
merely living things but living persons. . . . 
Every word would become an attribute, and 
all ideas, once grouped round a single object, 
would branch off into distinct personifica- 
tions. The sun had been the lord of light, 
the driver of the chariot of the day; he 
had toiled and labored for the sons of 
men, and sunk down to rest, after a hard 
battle, in the evening. But now the lord of 
light would be Phoibos Apollén, while He- 
lios would remain enthroned in his fiery 
chariot, and his toils and labors and death- 
struggles would be transferred to Herakles. 
The violet clouds which greet his rising and 
his setting would now be represented by 
herds of cows which feed in earthly pastures. 
There would be other expressions which 
would still remain as floating phrases, not 
attached to any definite deities. These 
would gradually be converted into incidents 
in the life of heroes, and be woven at length 
into systematic variations. Finally, these 
gods and heroes, and the incidents of their 
mythical career, would receive each ‘a local 
habitation and a name.’ These would re- 
main as genuine history when the origin and 
meaning of the words had been either wholly 
or in part forgotten ” (p. 51). 

Such is the “solar myth” theory, the 
general principles of which are sound 
enough, but the unqualified application 
of which has caused recoil in many minds 
inclined to its acceptance. ‘We can 
hardly,” as Mr. Matthew Arnold says, 
“now look up at the sun without having 
the sensations of a moth,” and if occa- 
sion has not been given to the adversary 
to blaspheme, he has been supplied with 
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ample material for banter and ridicule. 
Some of the happiest illustrations of this 
are made by Mr. Foster in his amusing 
and really informing essay on “ Nature 
Myths in Nursery Rhymes,” reprinted in 


“Leisure Studies,” an essay which it 
seems the immaculate critics took az 
sérteux / With a little exercise of one’s 


invention, given also ability to parody, it 
will be found that many noted events, as 
well as the lives of the chief actors. in 
them, yield results comforting to the so- 
lar pees Not only the Volsungs 
and the Iliad, but the stery of the Cru- 
sades and of the conquest of. Mexico ; 
not only Arthur and Baldr, but Cesar 
and Bonaparte, may be readily resolved, 
as Professor Tyndall says we all shall be, 
“like streaks of morning cloud, into the 
infinite azure of the past.” Dupuis, in 
his researches into the connection be- 
tween astronomy and mythology, had 
suggested that Jesus was the sun, and 
the twelve apostles the zodiacal signs; 
and Goldziher, analyzing the records of 
a remote period, maintains the same con- 
cerning Jacob and his twelve sons. M. 
Senart has satisfied himself that Gau- 
tama the Buddha, is a sun-myth. Arch- 
bishop Whately, to confound the skeptics, 
ingeniously disproved the existence of 
Bonaparte ; and a French ecclesiastic has 
by witty etymological analogies shown 
that Napoleon is cognate with Apollo, 
the sun, and his mother Letitia identical 
with Leto, the mother of Apollo; that his 
personnel of tvrelve Marshals were the 
signs of the zodiac, his retreat from Mos- 
cow a fiery setting, and his emergence 
from Elba, to rule for twelve years, and 
then be banished to St. Helena, the sun 
rising out of the eastern waters to set in 
the western ocean after twelve hours’ 
reign in the sky. But upon this solar 
theory, let us cite what Dr. Tylor, whose 
soberness of judgment renders him a val- 
uable guide along the zigzag path of hu- 
man progress, says:—‘‘ The close and 
deep analogies between the life of nature 
and the life of man have been for ages 
dwelt upon by poets and philosophers, 


who, in simile or in argument, have told, 


of light and darkness, of calm and tem- 
pest, of birth, growth, change, decay, dis- 
solution, renewal. But no one-sided in- 
terpretation can be permitted to absorb 
into a single theory such endless many- 
sided correspondences as these. Rash 
inferences which, on the strength of mere 
resemblance, derive episodes of myth 
from episodes of nature, must be re- 
garded with utter mistrust, for the stu- 


‘tronomer ; 
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dent who has no more stringent criterion 
than this for his myths of sun and sky 
and dawn, will find them wherever it 
pleases him to seek them.” 

The investigations of comparative 
mythologists, more particularly in this 
country and Germany, have thrown such 
valuable light on the history of civiliza- 
tion that it will be instructive to learn 
what excited the inquiry, on what facts 
the solar theory rests, and what other 
facts its supporters overlook. 

The researches of Niebuhr and his 
school into the credibility of early history 
made manifest that the only authority on 
which the chroniclers relied was tradition. 
To them—children of an uncritical age— 
that tradition was venerable with the 
lapse of time, and binding as a revelation 
from the gods. Tous the charm and in- 
terest of it lie in detecting within it the 
ancient deposit of a mythopceic period, 
and in deciphering from it what manner 
of men they must have been among 
whom such explanation of the beginnings 
had credence. And in such an inquiry 
nothing can be “common or unclean,” 
nothing too trivial or puerile for analysis ; 
for where the most grotesque and impos- 
sible are found, there we are nearer to 
the conditions of which we would know 
more. 

The serious endeavor to get at the fact 
underlying the fabulous was extended to 
the great body of mythology which had 
not been incorporated into history, and 
the interpretations of which satisfied only 
those who suggested them. As hinted 

already, the Greeks had sought out the 
meaning of their myths, with here and 
there a glimpse of the truth gained; but 
this was confined to the philosophers and 
sen Euhémeros degraded them into 
dull chronicle, making Herakles a thief 
who carried off a crop of oranges; Jove 
a king crushing rebellion; Atlas an as- 
Python a freebooter; A£olus. 
a weather-wise seaman, and so on. Plu- 
tarch tried to “restore” them, but only 
defaced them, and after centuries of neg- 
lect they were discovered by Lord Bacon 
to be allegories with a moral. Then 
Banier and Lempriere emptied out of 
them what little life Euhémeros had left, 
and the believers in Hebrew as the orig- 
inal speech of mankind saw in them the 
fragments of a universal primitive revela- 
tion! Even the distinguished scholar, 
Professor Max Miiller, is so upset by the 
many loathsome and revolting stories in 
a mythology current in the land of Ly- 
kurgos and Solon, that he can account for 
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them only by assuming “a period of tem- 
porary insanity through which the human 
‘mind had to pass,” and a degradation 
from lovely metaphor to coarse fact which 
only a “disease of language” explains. 
There is, however, no need for assump- 
‘tions of this or of any other kind, for lan- 
guage itself reveals the origin of myth, 
and shows it to be in keeping with all 
that is elsewhere established concerning 
primitive modes of thinking. 


We 
ARYAN MYTHOLOGY. 


WE said that language lays bare the 
‘mental condition under which myths are 
formed; in other words, that speech reveals 
the limitations of thought. It would be 
.a useful corrective of theories concerning 
the origin of language to which many are 
yet wedded to show that not only terms for 
things material and concrete, but also for 
things immaterial and abstract, are of 
purely physical origin—that is to say, 
have been chosen from their analogy to 
something real. As an example, the 
several verbs whose relics survive in the 
substantive verb Zo de had each a distinct 
physical meaning. “Am,” “are,” “is,” 
are derived from as (in Sanskrit asz, 
“life,’), meaning “to breath” or “sit ’”’; 
“was” and “ were’ from was, “abide” ; 
and in “be” and “ been” (from dn2, a 


Sanskrit cognate with Latin fw, Greek | 


phy, “to grow”) are contained the idea 
of growing. But to follow this would 
take us from the main business of these 
papers; enough that, out of manifold 
-combinations of a few inarticulate or un- 
jointed sounds, the larger proportion of 
which were imitative, have arisen the lan- 
guages of the world, from the meager 
stock of words of the unlearned and the 
savage, to the nobly and expanding vo- 
cabularies of educated men. 

Passing to the facts upon which the 
solar theory of myths rests, the following 
stands foremost. The researches of 
scholars, notably of the German Bopp 
and Jacob Grimm, have shown that the 
languages spoken in Europe by the Keltic, 
Teutonic, Slavonic, Greek, and Latin 
races, and in Asia by the Hindus, Persian, 
and some lesser people, are the common 
decendants, under modifications through 
various causes, of one mother-tongue 
known as the Aryan (from a Sanskrit 
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word cognate with the root ar te 
plow) a term applied in the Vedas to 
the dominant occupiers of the soil, the 
“tillers”? in India, who spoke it. The 
above group of languages is also called 
the Indo-Germanic, and, with more ap- 
propriateness, as roughly defining the 
races included therein, the Indo-European. 
Of course, wherever the several branches. 
of the old Aryan family finally settled 
they mixed more or less with the 
aboriginal races, whom they conquer- 
ed. But, making such allowances as 
this demands, it holds good that peo- 
ple to-day, so unlike in complexion, phy- 
sique, color of hair, and speech, as the 
Hindoo and the Icelander, the Russian 
and the Englishman, the Persian and the 
German, are the offspring of common ati- 
cestors, of whom, although no material 
relics survive, language remains to attest 
what considerable advance from primitive 
savagery they had made. Wave after 
wave of immigrants, among the earliest 
being the Kelt, followed one another 
westward, to wrestle for the fairest lands ; 
so that when, centuries later, the veteran 
legions of Caesar crossed swords with the 
Belgee in this island, they fought against 
men remotely kin to themselves both in 
language and in blood. 
Furthermore, the evidence which has 
yielded this most interesting fact also 
shows that the old Aryans, before they 
separated into tribes, each of varying dia- 
lect, had a common mythology. This, 
which had its source, as myth everywhere 
had, in man’s endeavor to interpret the 
meaning of his surroundings, developed 
into a deification of the powers of nature, 
and likewise become the groundwork of 
traditional history, as well as the source 
of legend, folk-lore, and folk-tale. So 
venerable are these last-named in their 
antiquity, that the nursery stories told in 
Iceland and inthe Tyrol, in the Highlands 
and in the Deccan, are identical. After 
allowing for local coloring, and _ for 
changes incident to the lapse of time, they 
are the variants of stories related to chil- 
dren in the Aryan fatherland at a period 
historically remote, and moreover are told 
in words which are phonetically akin. 
Their correspondences, often extending to 
minor detail, are not evplained by any 
theory of borrowing, for no trace of inter- 
course between Aryans of the East and 
West occurs until long after the domi- 
ciling of the stories where we find them. 
Nor did they, with such close resem- 
blances as appear between the German 
Faithful John, and the Hindu Rama. and 
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Luxman, and between our own Cinderella, 
the German Aschenputtal, and the Hindu 
Sodrwa Bai, spring native from their re- 
spective soils. And there is just that un- 
likeness in certain detail which might be 
expected from the different positions and 
products of the several Aryan lands. 
They explain, for example, the absence 
from Scandinavian folk-love of creatures 
like the elephant, the giant ape and turtle, 
which figure in Brahmanic beast epic. 
Now, what is true of the folk-tales applies 
with added force to the mythologies. In 
the great epics of the Greeks, the Iliad 
and Odyssey; of the Norsemen, the Vol- 
sungs; of the Germans, the Nibelungs ; 
of the English, King Arthur and _ his 


Round Table Knights; of the Hindus, | 
the Ramayana and Mahabharata; of the | 


Persians, the Shah Nameh; we find sim- 
jlarities of incident and episode which are 
inexplicable, except upon the theory of a 
common origin. So far as the names and 
characteristics of the heroes and heroines 
are concerned, their phonetic identity re- 
veals that common origin, while their 
analysis explains their common meaning. 

The key to this is the Sanskrit language. 
In the history of the Indo-European family 
of speech, it served as the starting-point, 
because, although not the ancestor, it is 
the eldest member, and has more than 
the others preserved its roots and suffixes 
in a more perfect form. And in the his- 
tory of Indo-European mythology, it is in 
the ancient Vedic texts, chiefly the Rig- 
Veda, that we find the materials for com- 
parative study, since in these venerable 
hymns of a Bible older than our own are 
preserved the earliest extant forms of 
Aryan myth. 

The method adopted was to compare a 
number of the Greek names of gods and 
heroes of somewhat obscure meaning 
with names of Vedic deities whose mean- 
ing is clear. The phonetic relationship 
between the two sets of names, hidden as 
it is by the interchange of sounds, is 
proved by the Jaw which governs such 
interchange or ‘permutation of conso- 
nants,” known, after its discoverer, as 
“Grimm’s law.”” The causes of this are 
not easy to ascertain, but they are referable 
to physical influences, as climate and con- 
ditions of life, which in the course of time 
bring about changes in the organs of 
speech—such, for example, as make ¢/ so 
difficult of pronunciation to a German, in 
whose language d takes its place, as drez 
for three, durstig for thirsty, dein for 
thine, etc. We may note tendencies to 
variation in children of the same house- 
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hold, their prattle often affording striking 
illustration of Grimm’s law, and it is easy 
to see that among semi-civilized and iso- 
lated tribes, where no check upon the 
variations is imposed, they would tend to 
become fixed and give rise to new dialects. 

The method has been justified by its 
works. The familiar myth of the birth of 
Athéné gives a good illustration of this. 
She is said to have been the daughter of 
Zeus, and to have sprung from his fore- 
head. Now the Greek Zeu, the Latin 
Deus (whence the French Dzez and our 
deity), the Lithuanian adzewas, and the 
Sanskrit Dyas, all come from an old 
Aryan root dv, or dyu, meaning “to 
shine.” The Sanskrit dyw, as a noun, 
means “sky” or “ day,” and in the Veda, 
Dyaus is the bright sky or heaven. 
Athéné is the Sanskrit Atana, one of the 
many Vedic names for the dawn. Thus 
the primitive meaning of the myth comes 
out; the dawn springs from the forehead 
of the sky; the daybreak appears rising 
from the East. But the Greek, in whose 
Pantheon Zeus had been exalted as god 
of gods, did not dream that to his remote 
ancestor that god was but the sky person- 
ified and deified; even his philosophers 
had traced it to the root zez, “to live,” 
and forever lost the track. 

Ouranos, or Uranus, is the Vedic Va- 
runa, the all-surrounding heaven, from a 
root var, to veil or cover; Helen, stolen 
by Paris (in Sans. Pamz, “the deceiver’’) 
from Sparta, is the Vedic Sarama, the 
dawn, from the root, sav, to creep; the 
Charites, or Graces, are the Harits, or 
| bright courses of the sun, from ghar, to 
| shine, whence the idea of splendor in its 
| transfer to the fair women who attended 

Aphrodite ; the Erinyes, or Furies, are the 

Saranyt, or dawn, which brings evil deeds 
itolight. Hence, they who did this became 
| regarded as avengers, whose fury pursued 
tne wrong-doer. 

These comparisons might be followed 

throughout the whole range of classic as 
| well as of Teutonic and other epic with 
'the like result. They apply equally to 
the mythical phrases in which the advent- 
ures and general career of the gods and 
_heroes are narrated, for the details of 
| which my readers are referred to such 
| works as Sir G. W. Cox’s “ Mythology of 
the Aryan Nations” and “Tales of 
Ancient Greece.” That these majestic 
epics have one and all their germs in the 
phenomena of the natural world and the 
course of the day and year, seems to me 
demonstrated. But when the solar my« 
thologists contend that “ there is absolute 
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ly nothing ieft for furthur analysis in the | 


stories,” that every incident has its birth 
in the journey of the sun, the death of the 
dawn, the theft of the twilight by the 
powers of darkness, we rebel against so 
sweeping an application of the theory. 
They are nature-myths, but they are mauch 
more than that; the impetus that has 
shaped them as we now know them came 
from other forces than clouds and storms, 
and it is with these that our next paper 
must be concerned. 


Wat 


THE PRIMITIVE-NATURE MYTH TRANS- 
FORMED. 


IN a former paper, the facts on which 
the solar theory rests were summarized 
as witnessing to its inherent soundness, 
and we must now glance at certain other 
facts which are overlooked by its expo- 
nents. A needful task ; because the claims 
preferred on its behalf to explain every 
incident in the complex mythology of the 
Greek and other races has caused a recoil 
in minds otherwise well disposed toward 
it. In fact, any one reading, without such 
caution as this paper is designed to supply, 
the minute analyses of myths in the writ- 
ings of those who irterpret them solely by 
the philological method, would conclude 
that it had laid bare the meteorological ori- 
gin of every epic and folk-tale among the 
Indo-European peoples. He would learn 
that in a way rudely analogous to the su- 
pernatural guidance of the Christian 
Church, the several Aryan tribes had re- 
ceived from the fathers of the race an un- 
varying canon of interpretation of the prim- 
itive myths, a canon preserved with the 
jealous veneration with which the Jew 
regarded the Thorah and the Brahman 
the Veda. He would also learn that the 
details of Norse and classic myth can be 
traced to the Veda, that these details, not of 
incident alone, but of thought and expres- 
sion, survived unimpaired by time and 
untouched by circumstance, while, strange 
to say, the more prominent names and 
the leading characters became obscured 
in their meaning. Strange indeed, but 
not true. For what is the fact? 

Long before the hymns of the Rig-Veda 
existed as we know them (and they have 
remained an inviolate sacred text since 
600 B.C., when every word, verse, and 
syllable were counted), the Aryan tribes 
had swarmed from their parent. hive 
across boundless steppes and over wind- 
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ing mountain passes, some westward in- 
to Europe, others southward into Hindu- 
stan. Among the slender intellectual cap- 
ital of which they stood possessed was 
the common mythology of their ancestors, 
in which, as we have seen, sun and moon, 
storm and thunder-cloud, and all other 
natural phenomena, were credited with 
personal life and will. But that mythol- 
ogy had certainly advanced beyond the 
crude primitive form and entered the he- 
roic stage, wherein the powers of nature 
were half human, half divine. Their lan- 
guage had passed into the inflective, or 
hixhest stage, and had undergone such 
changes that the relationship between its 
seve~al groups and their origin trom one 
mother-tongue were obscured and _ re- 
maine’ so until laid bare in our day. In 
short, the Aryan tribes had attained no 
mean stxte of civilization, some being 
more advanced than the others, accord- 
ing as external circumstances helped or 
hindered, and, one by one, they passed 
from the con<ition of semi-civilized nomads 
to become fathers and founders of nations 
that abide to this day. 

These being tke facts to which language 
itself bears witness, how was it possible 
for their mythologies, z.e., their stock oi 
notions about things, to remain unaf>~ 
fected and secure of transmission with- 
out organic change? The myths, unfixed 
in literary form, yiel’e¢ themselves with 
ease as vehicles of new ideas; their an: 
cient meaning, already faded, paled be- 
fore the all-absorbing significance of pres- 
ent facts. These were more potent re 
alities than the kisses of the dawn; the 
human and the personal, in its struggles o} 
mightier interest than the battle of rosy 
morn or purple eve with the sons of thun- 
der ; and Homer’s music would long sincé 
have died away were Achilles’ ‘ banefu’ 
wrath” but a passively told tale of the 
sun’s grief for the loss of the morning. 

In brief, the complex and varying in 
fluences which have transformed th 
primitive myth, are the important factors 
which the solar theorists have omitted in 
their attempted solution of the problem, 
They have forgotten the part which, te 
borrow a term from astronomy, ‘“* per- 
sonal equation” has played. They have 
not examined myth in the light of the 
history of the race ; and the new elementg 
which it took into itself, while never 
wholly ridding itself of the old, have es- 
caped them. They have secured a me- 
chanical unity whereas, by combination ot 
the historical with their. own method, 
they might have secured a vital unity. 
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To all which classic myth itself bears 
record. The Greeks were of Aryan stock, 
but when they arrived in*Europe is un- 
known. The period between their set- 
tlement and the Homeric age was, how- 
ever, long enough to admit of their ad- 
vance to the state of a nation rejoicing 
in the fulness of intellectual life. They 
remembered not from what rock they 
were hewn, from what pit they were 
digged. The nature-gods of their re- 
mote ancestors had long since changed 
their meteorological character and ap- 
peared in the likeness of men—or, at least 
played very human pranks on Olympus. 
In the Veda, the primitive-nature myth, 
although exalted and purified, is persist- 
ent ; under one name or another it is still 
the ceaseless battle between the darkness 
and the light ; Dyaus was still the bright 
sky, the cattle of Siva were still the clouds. 
But the Greek of Homer’s time and _ his 
congener in the far north, had forgotten 
all that; the war in heaven was _ trans- 
ferred to the strife of gods and men on 
the shores of the Hellespont and by the 
bleak seaboard of the Baltic. Their 
gods and goddesses, improved by age 
and experience, put off their physical 
and put on the ethical; the Heaven- 
father became king of gods and 
men, source of order, law and justice ; 
the sun and the dawn, Apollo and Athéné, 
became wisdom, skill, and guardianship 
incarnate. And the story of human vicis- 
situdes found in solar myth that “ pattern 
of things in the heavens ”’ which conformed 
to its design. Thus Homer, in whose 
day the old nature-myth had become con- 
fused with the vague traditions of verita- 
ble deeds of kings and heroes but dimly 
remembered, touched it as with heavenly 
fire unquenchable. The siege of Troy, 
so say the solar mythologists, “is a rep- 
etition of the daily siege of the east by 
the solar powers that every evening are 
robbed of their highest treasures in the 
west.’ It is surely with a truer instinct 
that while we contend for that physical 
origin of the great epics to which their re- 
markable agreement witnesses, we also 
feel that the vitality which inheres in them 
is due to whatever of human experience, 
joy, and sorrow are the burden of their 
immortal song. As to the repulsive feat- 
ures of Greek myth, one can neither share 
the distress of the solar theorists nor feel 
their difficulties. Both are self-created, 
and are aggravated by the assumption of 
“periods of temporary insanity through 
which the human mind had to pass,” as 
the rude health of childhood is checked 
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by whooping-cough and measles. They 
are explained by the persistence with 
which the lower out of which man has 
emerged asserts itself, as primary rocks 
pierce through and overlap later strata. 
The ancestors of the Aryans were sav- 
ages in the remote past, and the “old 
Adam” was neverentirely cast out; in~ 
deed, it is with us still. There are su- 
perstitions and credulities in our midst, in 
drawing-rooms as well as gypsy camps, 
quite as gross in nature, if less coarse in 
guise, as those extant among the Greeks. 
The future historian of our time, as he 
turns over the piles of our newspapers, 
will find contrasts of ignorance and cult- 
ure in our midst as startling as any exist- 
ing in the landof Homer, of Archimedes, 
and Aristotle. Spirit-rapping and belief 
in the “evil eye’’ have their cult among 
us, although Professor Huxley’s ‘‘ Hume” 
can be bought for two shillings, and 
knowledge has free course. And it cer- 
tainly accords best with all that we have 
learnt as to the mode of human progress 
to believe that the old lived into the 
new, than that the old had been cast 
out, but had gained re-entry, making 
the last state of the Greeks to be worse 
than the first. 

In this matter the Vedic hymns do not 
help us much. They are the products of 
a relatively highly-civilized time ; the con- 
ception of sky and dawn as living persons 
has passed out of its primitive simplicity ; 
these heavenly powers have become com- 
plex deities ; there is much confounding 
of persons—the same god called by one 
or many names. The thought is that of 
an age when moral problems have present- 
ed themselves for solution and the refer- 
ences to social matters indicate a settled 
state of things far removed from the fisher 
and the hunter stage. Nevertheless, there 
lurk within these sacred writings survivals 
of the lower culture, traces of coarse rites, 
bloody sacrifices, of repulsive myths of 
the gods, and of cosmogonies familiar to 
the student of barbaric myth and le- 
gend. 

Enough has been said to show that the 
extreme and one-sided interpretations of 
the solar theorists are due to a one-sided 
method. The philological method has 
yielded splendid results; this they have 
done; the historical yields results equally 
rich and fertile; this they have ieft un- 
done. Language has given us the key to 
the kinship between the several mem- 
bers of the great body of Aryan myths; 
the study of the historical evolution of 
myths, the comparison of these, without 
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regard to affinity of speech, will give us 


the key to the kinship between savage 
interpretation of phenomena all the world 
over. The mythology of Greek and Bush- 
man, of Kaffir and Scandinavian, of the 
Red Man and the Hindu, springs from 
the like mental condition. Itis tne uni- 
form and necessary product of the human 
mind in the childhood of the race. 


VIL. 


THE STARS IN MYTHOLOGY. 

“REVENONS a nos moutons,” as the 

impatient client who had lost some sheep 
reminded his rambling advocate. 

In the great body of nature-myth, the 
stars are prominent members. In their 
multitude; their sublime repose in upper 
calms above the turmoil of the elements; 
their varying brilliancy, “ one star differing 
from another star in glory”; their tremu- 
lous light ; their scattered positions, which 
lend themselves to every vagary of the 
constellation maker; their slow procession, 
varied only by sweeping comet and me- 
teor, or falling showers of shooting stars ; 
they lead the imagination into gentler 
ways than do the vaster bodies of the 
most ancient heavens. Nor, although we 
may compute their number, weigh their 
volume, in a few instances reckon their 
distance, and, capturing the light that has 
come beating through space for unnum- 
bered years, make it reveal the secret of 
their structure, is the imagination less 
moved by the clear heavens at night, or 
the feeling of awe and reverence blunted 
before that “mighty sum of things for- 
ever speaking.” 

In barbaric myth the stars are spoken 
of as the children of the sun and moon, 
but more often as men who have lived on 
the earth, translated without seeing death, 
The single stars are individual chiefs or 
heroes; the constellations are groups of 
men or animals. To the natives of Aus- 
tralia the brilliant Jupiter is a chief among 
the others, and the stars in Orion’s belt 
and scabbard are young men dancing a 
corroboree, the Pleiades being girls play- 
ing to them. The Kasirs of Bengal say 
that the stars are men who climbed to the 
top of a tree, and were left in the branches 
by the trunk being cut away. To the 
Eskimos the stars in Orion are seal-hunt- 
ers who have missed their way home ; and 
in German folk-lore they are spoken of as 
the mowers, because, as Grimm says, 
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“they stand in a row, like muwers In 
a meadow.” In North American myth 
two of the bright stars are twins who 
have left a home where they were harshly 
treated, and leaped into the sky, whither 
their parents followed them, and cease- 
lessly chase them. In Greek myth the 
faintest star of the seven Pleiades is 
Merope, whose light was dimmed because 
she alone among her sisters married a 
mortal. In German star-lore, the small 
star just above the middle one in the shaft 
of Charles's Wain, is a wagoner who, 
having given our Saviour a lift, was offered 
the kingdom of heaven for his reward, but 
who said he would sooner be driving fron: 
east to west to all eternity, and whose de- 
sire was granted—a curious contrast to 
the legend of the Wandering Jew, cursed 
to.move unresting over the earth till the 
day of judgment, because he refused to 
let Jesus, weary with the weight of the 
cross, rest for a moment on his doorstep. 
The Housatonic Indians say that the stars 
in Charles's Wain are men hunting a bear, 
and that the chase lasts from spring’ to 
autumn, when the bear is wounded, and 
its dripping blood turns the leaves of the 
trees red. With this may be cited the 
myth that the red clouds at morn and eve 
are the blood of the slain in battle. In the 
Northern Lights, the Greenlanders see the 
spirits of the departed dancing, the 
brighter the flashes of the Aurora the 
greater the merriment; while the Daco- 
tahs say of the meteors that they are 
spirits flying through the air. 

Of the Milky Way—so called because 
Here, indignant at the bantling Heraklés 
being put to her breast, spilt her milk 
along the sky (the solar mythologers say 
that the “red cow of evening passes 
during the night across the sky, scattering 
her milk’’); the Ottowas say that it was 
caused by a turtle swimming along the 
bottom of the sky, and stirring up the mud. 
According to the Patagonians, it is the 
track along which the departed tribesmen 
hunt ostriches ; in African myth it is some 
wood-ashes long ago thrown up into the 
sky by a girl, that her people might be 
able to see their way home at night; in 
Eastern myth, it is chaff dropped by a 
thief in his hurried flight. 

But the idea of a land beyond the sky— 
be it the happy hunting-ground of the In- 
dian, or the paradise of Islam, or the new 
Jerusalem of the Apocalypse—would not 
fail to be imagined, and in both the Milky 
Way and the Rainbow barbaric fancy sees 
the ladders and bridges whereby the de- 
parted pass from earth to heaven. So we 
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find fn the lower and higher culture alike 
the beautiful conceptions of the chemzn 
des ames, the Red man’s road of the dead 
to their home in the sun; the ancient 
Roman path of, or to, the gods; the road 
of the birds, in Lithuanian myth, because 
the winged spirits flit thither to the free 
and happy land. In prosaic contrast to 
all this, it is curious to find among our- 
selves the Milky Way described as Wat- 
ling Street! That famous road, which 
ran from Richborough through Canter- 
bury and London to Chester, now gives 
its name to a narrow, bustling street of 
Manchester warehousemen in the City. 
But who the Weetlingas were, and why 
their name was transferred from Britain 
to the sky,* we do not know, although the 
fact is plainly enough set down in old 
writers, foremost among whom is Chaucer. 
In his ‘“‘ House of Fame” + he says :— 


“To, there, quod he, cast up thine eye, 
se yonder, to, the galaxie, 
the whiche men clepe the Milky Way, 
for it is white, and some parfay 
ycallin it han Watlingestrete.” 


To the savage, the rainbow is a living 
monster, a serpent seeking whom it may 
devour, coming to earth to slake its un- 
quenchable thirst, and preying on the un- 
wary. Butin more poetic myth, its mighty 
mani-colored arch touching, as it seems 
to do, the earth itself, is a road to glory. 
In the Edda it is the three-colored bridge 
Bifroset, the ‘‘ quivering track ” over which 
the gods walk, and of which the red is 
fire, so that the Frost-giants may not 
cross it. In Persian myth it is Chinvad, 
the “ bridge of the gatherer,” flung across 
the gloomy depths between this world and 
the home of the blessed ; in Islam it is El- 
Sirat, the bridge thin as a hair and sharp 
as a scimitar, stretching from this world 
to the next; among the Greeks it was 
Iris, the messenger from Zeus to men, 
charged with tidings of war and tempest ; 
to the Finns it was the bow of Tiernes, 
the god of thunder; whilst to the Jew it 
was the messenger of grace from the 
Eternal, who did set “his bow in the 
clouds”’ as the promise that never again 
should the world be destroyed by flood. 
Such belief in the heavens as the field of 
activities profoundly affecting the fortunes 
of mankind, and in the stars as influenc- 
ing their destinies, has been persistent in 
the human mind. The delusions of the 


* Perhaps the converse is true; if the name was 
a totem which the family adopted, and which was 
given, as tribute to an important clan, to one of the 
main roads of this island. 

Wits. 4276 
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astrologer are embalmed in language, as. 
when, forgetful of a belief shared not only 
by sober theologians, but by Tycho Brahe 
and Kepler, we speak of “disaster,” of 
our friends as “jovial,” “saturnine,’ or 
“mercurial.” But the illusions of the 
savage or semi-civilized abide as an ani- 
mating part of many a faith, undisturbed 
by a science which has swept the skies- 
and found no angels there, and whose 
keen analysis separates forever the ancient 
belief in a connection between the planets 
and man’s fate. For convenience’ sake, 
we retain on our celestial maps and 
globes the men and monsters pictured by 
barbaric fancy in the star-positions and 
clusters noting these as interesting exam- 
ples of survival. Yet we are the willing 
dupes of illusions nebulous as these, and, 
charm he never so wisely, the Time-Spirit 
fails to disenchant us. 

If the sun and moon are the parents of 
the stars, the heavens and the earth are 
the parents of all living things. Of this. 
widely-found myth, one of the most 
striking specimens occurs among the 
Maoris. From Rangi, the heaven, and 
Papa, the earth, sprang all living things; 
but earth and sky clave together, and 
darkness rested on them and their chil- 
dren, who debated whether they should 
rend them asunder or slay them. Then 
Tanemahuta, father of forests, reasoned 
that it was better to rend them so that 
the heaven might become a stranger, and 
the earth remain as their nursing-mother. 
One after another they strove to do this, 
but in vain, until Tanemahuta, with giant 
strength and strain, pressed down the 
earth and thrust upward the heaven. But 
one of his brothers, father of wind and 
storm, who had not agreed to this part- 
ing of his parents followed Rangi into 
the sky, and thence sent forth his progeny,. 
‘‘the mighty winds, the fierce squalls, the 
clouds dense and dark, wildly drifting, 
wildly hunting,” himself rushing on his 
foe, snapping the huge trees that barred 
his path, and strewing their trunks and 
branches on the ground, while the sea 
was lashed into high-crested waves, and 
all the creatures therein affrighted. The 
fish darted hither and thither, but the 
reptiles fled into the forests, causing quar- 
rel between Tangaron, the ocean-god, 
and Tane-mahuta for giving them shelter. 
So the brothers fought, the ocean-god 
wrecking the canoes and sweeping houses 
and trees beneath the waters, and had 
not Papa hidden the gods of the tilled . 
food and the wild within her bosom, they 
would have perished. Wars of revenge 
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followed quickly one upon the other; the 
storm-god’s anger was not soon appeased ; 
so that the devastation of the earth was 
well-nigh complete. But, at last, light 
arose, and quiet ensued, and the dry land 
appeared: Rangi and Papa, parted for 
ever, quarreled no more, but helped the 
one the other, and “man stood erect and 
unbroken on his mother Earth.” 


VII. 


MYTHS OF THE DESTRUCTIVE FORCES 
OF NATURE. 


THE beliefs of the ancient Finns in the 
world as a divided egg, of which the 
white is the ocean, the yolk the earth, 
and the arched shell the sky, and of the 
Polynesians that the universe is the hol- 
low of a vast cocoanut shell, at the tap- 
ering bottom of which is the root of all 
things, are to us so grotesque that it is 
not easy to regard them as explanations 
seriously invented by the human mind. 
Yet these, together with the notions of 
the two halves of the shell of Brahma’s 
egg, and of the two calabashes which 
form the heaven and the earth in African 
myth, find their correspondences in the 
wide-spread conception of the overarch- 
ing firmament as a hard and solid thing,* 
with holes (or windows t) to let the rain 
through, with gates through which angels 
descend,t or through which prophets 
peer into celestial mysteries; § a firma- 
ment outside which other people live, as 


instanced by the Polynesian term: for 
Strangers, ‘‘papalangi,” or ‘ heaven- 
bursters.” 


They are the less refined forms of 
myths which have held their ground from 
pre-scientific times till now, and the rude 
analogies of which are justified by the ap- 
pearances of things as presented by the 
senses. Man’s intellectual history is the 
history of his escape from the illusions of 
the senses, it is the slow and often reluct- 
ant discovery that nature is quite other 
than that which it seems to be. And 
this variance between appearances and 
realities remained hidden until the intel- 
lect challenged the report about phenom- 


* “ And said the gods, let there be a hammered 
plate in the midst of the waters, and let it be divid- 
ing between watersand waters.’’ Gen.i.6. The 
verb from which the substantive is derived signifies, 
among other meanings, ‘‘to beat out into thin 
plates.” 

+ Gen. viii. 2. 


& Ezekiel i ¢ Gen, xxviii. 17. 
§ Ezekiel i. x. 
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ena which the sense-perceptions brought. 
For in the ages when feeling was domi- 
nant, and the judgment scarce awak- 
ened, the simple explanations in venerable 
legends sung by bard or told by aged 
crone—legends to which age had - given 
sanctity which finally placed them among 
the world’s sacred literatures—were re- 
ceived without doubt or question. But, 
as belief in causality spread, men were 
not content to rest in the naive explana- 
tions of an uncritical age. What man 
had guessed about nature gave place to 
what nature had to say about herself, and 
with the classifying of experience sci- 
ence had its birth. 

Meanwhile, until this quite recent stage 
in man’s progress was reached, the senses 
told their blundering tale of an earth flat 
and fixed, with sun, moon, and stars as 
its ministering servants, while gods or 
beasts upbore it, and mighty pillars sup- 
ported the massive firmament. In Hindoo 
myth the tortoise which upholds the earth 
rests upon an elephant, whose legs reach 
allthe way down! In Bogota the culture- 
god Bochica punishes a lesser and offend- 
ing deity by compelling him to sustain 
the part of Atlas, and it is in shifting his 
burden from shoulder to shoulder that 
earthquakes are caused. The natives of 
Celebes say that they are due to the 
world-supporting Hog as he rubs himself 
against a tree ; the Thascaltecs that they 
occur when the deities who hold up the 
world relieve one another; the Japanese 
think that they are caused by huge 
whales creeping underground, an idea 
probably confirmed by the discovery of 
monster fossil bones. 

As the myths about earth-bearers pre- 
vail in the regions of earthquakes, so do 
those about subterranean beings in the 
neighborhood of volcanoes. The super- 
Sstitions ‘which mountainous countries 
especially foster are intensified when the 
mountains themselves cast forth their 
awfuland devastating progeny, “red ruin” 
and the other children born of them. 
Man in his dread, “caring in no wise for 
the external world, except as it influenced 
his own destiny; honoring the lightning 
because it could strike him, the sea be- 
cause it could drown him,’ * could do 
naught else than people them with malefi- 
cent beings, and conceive of their sulphur- 
exhaling mouths as the jaws of a bottom- 
less pit. 

Indeed, if in freeing ourselves from 
the tyranny of the “solar’’ theory we 


a 
* “ Modern Painters,” Vol. III., x54, 
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shackled ourselves with some other, we 
should certainly prefer that which is known 
as the “ meteorological,” and which, in the 
person of Kuhn and other supporters, 
finds a more rational and_ persistent 
source of myth in phenomena which are 
fitful and startling, such as hurricane and 
tempest, earthquake and volcanic out- 
burst. Sunrises and sunsets happen with 
a regularity which failed to excite any 
strong emotion or stimulate curiosity, 
and the remotest ancestor of the prim- 
itive Aryan soon shook off the habit—if, 
indeed, he ever acquired it—of going to 
bed in fear and trembling lest the sun 
should not come back again. Nature, in 
her softer aspects and her gracious boun- 
ties—in the spring-time. with its promise, 
the summer with its glory, the autumn 
with its gifts—has moved the heart of 
man to song and festival and procession ; 
as, by contrast, the frost that nipped the 
early buds and the fierce heat that with- 
ered the approaching harvest gave oc- 
casion for plaintive ditty and somber 
ceremony. It is in the fierce play and 
passionate outburst of the elements, in 
the storm, the lightning, and the thunder, 
that the feelings are aroused and that the 
terror-stricken fancy sees the strife of 
wrathful. deities or depicts their dire 
work among men. Hence, all the world 
over, the Storm-God and the Wind-God 
have played a mighty part. 

To the savage, the wind, blowing as it 
listeth, its whence and whither unknown, 
itself invisible, yet the sweep and force of 
its power manifest and felt, must have 
ranked among the most striking phe- 
nomena. And, as will be seen hereafter, 
the correspondences between wind and 
breath and the connection between breath 
and life, added their quota of mystery in 
man’s effort to account for the impalpable 
element. In the legends of the Quiches, 
the mysterious creative power is Hurakan 
(whence hurrécane); among the Choc- 
taws the original word for Deity is Hush- 
toli, the storm wind, and in Peru to kiss 
the air was the commonest and simplest 
sign of adoration to the collective divini- 
ties. The Guayacuans of South America, 
when a storm arose and there was much 
thunder or wind, all went out in troops, 
as it were to battle, shaking their clubs 
in the air, shooting flights of arrows in 
that direction whence the storm came.* 
But we are some steps nearer to the 
primitive myth when we find the wind 
conceived of as a mighty bird—which, in- 


* Dorman’s ‘‘ Primitive Superstitions,”’ p. 350. 
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-deed, is in both old and new world my- 


thology a common symbol of thunder and 
lightning also. On this matter Dr. Brin- 
ton’s remarks bear quoting :— 


Like the wind, the bird sweeps through 
the aérial spaces, sings in the forests, and 
rustles on its course; like the cloud, it floats 
in mid-air, and casts its shadow on the earth; 
like the lightning, it darts from heaven to 
earth to strike its unsuspecting prey. These 
tropes were truths to savage nations, and led 
on by that law of language which forced them 
to conceive everything as animate or inani- 
mate, itself the product of a deeper law of 
thought which urges us to ascribe life to 
whatever has motion, they found no animal 
so appropriate for their purpose here as the 
bird. Therefore the Algonkins say that 
birds always make the winds, that they cre- 
ate the waterspouts, and that the clouds are 
the spreading and agitation of their wings; 
the Navajos, that at each cardinal point 
stands a white swan, who is the spirit of the 
blasts; so, also, the Dakotas frequently ex- 
plain the thunder as the sound of the cloud- 
bird flapping his wings; the lightning as the 
fire that flashes from his tracks, like the 
sparks which the buffalo scatters when he 
scours over a stony plain. 


Turning to the literatures of higher 
races, we find in the prose Edda, when 
Gangler asks whence comes the wind, 
that Har answers.him: ‘‘ Thou must know 
that at the northernmost point in the heav- 
ens Sits a giant, 


“Tn the guise of an eagle; 
And the winds, it is said, 
Rush down on the earth 
From his outspreading pinions.” 


In the Veda, the Maruts, or Storm-gods, 


|to whom many of the hymns are ad- 


dressed, “make the rocks to tremble and 
tear asunder the kings of the forest,” like 
Hermes in his violence and like Boreas 
in his rage. Whether or no they become 
in Scandinavian legend the grim and 
fearful Ogres swiftly sailing in their cloud- 
ships, we may see in them the “ crushers ” 
and “grinders,” * as their name imports, 
the types of northern deities like Odin, 
long degraded into the Wild Huntsman 
and his phantom crew, whose uncouth 
yells the peasant hears in the midnight 
air. 

Of this personification of the elements, 
the following Ojibway folk-tale, cited by 
Dorman, gives poetic illustration :— 
‘There were spirits from all parts of the 
country. Some came with crashing steps 


* From Sans. mar,‘ to grind.’’ Ares and Mars 


come from the same root. 
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and roaring voice, who directed the 
whirlwinds which were in the habit of 
raging about the neighboring country. 
Then glided in gently a sweet little spirit, 
which blew the summer gale. Then) 
came in the old sand-spirit, who blew | 
the sand-squalls in the sand-buttes toward 
the west. He was a great speech-maker, 
and shook the lodge with his deep-throated | 
voice, as he addressed the spirits of the 
cataracts and waterfalls, and those of the 
islands who wore beautiful green blank- | 
etsns 

In his valuable book on the Myths of 
the Red Race, Dr. Brinton has brought 
together a mass of evidence in support of 
a theory that the sanctity in which the. 
number Four is held among that people 
is due to the adoration of the cardi- 
nal points, which are identified with the 
four winds, who, in hero myths, are the 
four ancestors of the human race. Cer- 
tainly the illustrations with which the ar- 
gument is supported are both-numerous 
and valuable; but any elaborate system 
ot mythology based upon a definite num- 
ber of winds has, like the solar theory, to 
make the facts square with it, and while 
tt explains much, to leave much unex- 
plained. Here this bare reference to it | 
must suffice. 

Estimates differ much as to the size of | 
the Thunder-Bird. In one tradition, an | 
Indian found its nest, and secured a 
feather which was above two hundred 
feet long, while in another tradition the | 
bird is said to be no bigger than one’s | 
little finger! But among the Western | 
Indians he is animmense eagle. “When 
this aérial monster flaps his wings, loud 
peals of thunder roll over the prairie ; when 
he winks his eye it lightens; when he 
wags his tail the waters of the lake which | 
he carries on his back overflow and pro- | 
duce rain.” The old and universal be- | 
lief that stones were hurled by the Thun- 
der-God is not so far-fetched as we, in 
our pride of science, might think, for the 
flints which are mistaken for thunder- 
bolts, and which become objects of ad- 
oration as well as charms, produce a flash 
when struck by the lightning. Mixcoatl, 
the Mexican Cloud-serpent, as well as | 
Jove, carries his bundle of arrows or | 
thunderbolts, which in the hand of Thor 
are represented by his mighty club or | 
hammer. 

As in the conflict raging in the sky dur- 
ing gale or tempest, when the light and | 
the darkness alternately prevail, the bar- | 
baric mind sees war waged between the | 
heroes of the spirit-land who have car- | 


| are discredited whenever examined. 
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ried their unsettled blood-feuds thither, 
so in many myths the lightning is ne 
comrade of the thunder, but its foe, the 
battle of bird with serpent. The resem- 
blances of the lightning flash to the sharp, 
sudden, zigzag movements of a creature 
so mysterious, to barbaric man, in its. 
unlikeness to the beasts of the field, ac- 
count for the myth, the interest of which 
lies for us in the correspondences which 
it suggests with the group of storm-myths 
and sun-myths of the Aryan race, the 
battle between Indra and Vritra, Ormuzd 
and Ahriman, Thor and Midgard, Her- 
cules and Cacus, Apollo and Python, and 
St. George and the Dragon. It is with 
the physical origin and, for us, deep the- 
ological significance of these, that the 
succeeding paper will deal. 


IX. 
THE HINDU SUN-AND-CLOUD MYTH. 


THESE papers would not be worth the 
reader's attention if they were solely con- 
cerned with bringing together illustrations. 
of myths from semi-savage races. The 
other, and indeed their primary, concern 
is with the origin and growth of man’s 
effort to understand the nature and mean- 
ing of things around him, and of his own 
acts and feelings. In this lies primitive 
philosophy, theology, and science, the be- 
ginnings of all knowledge that has been 
and that ever will be, and in the unbroken 
sequence of which we find the explanation 
of the existence of beliefs among us which 
esis: 
the persistence of these which has made it 
increasingly difficuit, as these papers pro- 
ceed, to deal with the primitive myth 
apart from its later and more serious. 
forms. Myth was the product of man’s 
emotion and imagination, acted upon by 
his surroundings, and it carries the traces. 
of its origin in its more developed forms, 
as the ancestral history of the higher or- 
ganisms is embodied in their embryos. 
Man wondered before he reasoned. Awe 
and fear are quick to express themselves. 
in rudimentary worship; hence the myth 
was at the outset a theology, and the gra- 
dations from personifying to deifying are 
too faint to be traced. Thus blended, the 
one as inevitable outcome of the other, 
they cannot well be treated separately, as. 
if the myth was earth-born and the the- 
ology heaven-sent. And to treat them as. 
one is to invade no province of religion, 
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which is quite other than speculation 
about gods. The awe and_ reverence 
which the fathomless mystery of the uni- 
verse awakens, which steal within us un- 
bidden as the morning light, and unbroken 
on the prism of analysis ; the conviction, 
deepening as we peer, that there is a 
Power beyond humanity, and upon which 
humanity depends ; the feeling that life 
is in harmony with the Divine order when 
it moves in disinterested service of our 
kind—these theology can neither create 
nor destroy, neither verify nor disprove. 
They can be bound within no formula 
that man or church has invented, but 
undefined— 


“ Are yet the fountain life of all our day, 
Are yet a master light of all our seeing.” 


If thus far my readers are with me as 
to the unrelation between religion and 
formulated theology, and if these papers 
have shown with any clearness the emer- 
gence of the latter from primitive specu- 
lations about the gods and their doings, 
their sympathetic interest may be reck- 
oned on in what has now to follow con- 
cerning the survival of some old weather- 
myths in beliefs that have had profound 
and direful influence upon human con- 
duct and fate. 

All the Aryan nations have among 
their legends, often exalted into epic 
themes, the story of a battle between a 
hero and a monster. In each case the 
hero conquers, and releases treasures, or 
in some way renders succor to man, 
through his victory. In Hindu myth this 
battle is fought between Indra and 
Vritra. 

Indra, one of the Vedic gods, comes, 
according to Professor Max Miiller, from 
the same root as the Sanskrit zzdu, drop, 
sap, but the etymology is doubtful. What 
is not doubtful is that he is the god of the 
bright sky, and, although like the other 
gods invoked in the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda, a departmental or tribal deity, a 
sort of przemus inter pares, of whose Many 


titles, Vritrahan, or “ Vritraslayer,” is the | 


pre-eminent one. The benefits showered 
by him upon mortals caused the attribu- 


tion of moral qualities to him, and he was | 


adored as “lord of the virtues,’ while 
the juice of the sacred soma plant was 
offered in his honor, for which reason he 
is also called Somapa, or ‘‘ soma-drinker.” 
It is his struggle with Vritra which is a 
constant theme of the Vedic hymns, the 
burden of which remind us of the praises 
offered in the Psalms to Yahweh as a 
man of war, as mighty in battle. ‘“ The 
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gods do not reach thee, nor man, thou 
overcomest all creatures in strength... . 
Thou, thunderer, hast shattered with thy 
bolt the broad and massive cloud into 
fragments, and hast sent down the waters 
that were confined in it to flow at will; 
verily thou alone possessest all power.” 
The primitive physical meaning of the 
myth is clear. Indra is the sun-god, 
armed with spears and arrows, for such 
did the solar rays appear to barbaric 
fancy. The rain-clouds are imprisoned 
in dungeons or caverns by Vritra, the “ en- 
veloper,” the thief, serpent, wolf, wild 
boar as he is severally styled in the Rig- 
Veda. Indra attacks him, hurls his darts 
at him; they pierce the cloud-caverns, 
the waters are released, and drop upon 
the earth as rain. 

Surely a most rational explanation ; self- 
consistent as fitting into crude philosophy 
of personal life and volition in sun and 
cloud, and fraught with deep truth of 
meaning in regions like the Punjaub, where 
drought brought famine in its train. 

The Aryans were a pastoral people, 
their wealth being in flocks and herds.* 
The cow yielded milk for the household ; 
her dung fertilized the soil; her young 
multiplied the wealth of the family at an 
ever-increasing rate, and she naturally be- 
came the symbol of fruitfulness and pros- 
perity, ultimately an object of veneration ; 
while, for the functions which the bull per- 
formed, he was the type of strength. The 
Aryan’s enemy was he who stole or injured 
the cattle; the Aryan’s friend was he who 
saved them from the robber’s clutch. 

Intellectually, the Aryan tribes were in 
the mythopceic stage, and the personifica- 
tion of phenomena was rife among them. 
Their barbaric fancy, as kindred myths 
all the world over testify, would find ample 
play inthe fleeting and varied scenery of 
the cloud-flecked heavens, suggestive, as 
this would be, of bodies celestial and bodies 
terrestrial. To these children of the plain 
the heavens were a vast, wide expanse, 


| over which roamed supramundane beasts, 


the two most prominent figures in their 
mythical zoology being the cow and the 
bull. The sun, giver of blessed light, was 
the bull of majesty and strength ; the white 
clouds were cows, from whose swelling 
udders dropped the milk of heaven—the 
blessed rain. But there were dark clouds 
also, clouds of night and clouds of storm, 
and within these lurked the monster rob- 


* Both ‘“‘pecuniary’’ and ‘‘ fee” are, as estab- 
lished by Grimm’s law, from fecu. Lat. pecu-a, pl. 
pecus, “cattle ”’; Sansk. facu, ‘* cattle’ from far, 
to fasten (that which is tied up, 7.e., domestic cat- 
tle). Cf. Skeats’s Etymol. Dict. 77 Zoc. 
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ber; into them he lured the herds, and 
withheld both light and rain from the 
children of men. To the sun-god, there- 
fore, who smote the thief-dragon, Vritra, 
with his shaft, and set free the imprisoned 
eccows, went up the shout of praise, the 
‘song of gratitude. This myth, as hinted 
already, survives, in many legends of the 
Aryan race, and their family likeness is 
sunmistakable. In its Latin guise, it ap- 
ypears as Hercules* and Cacus, although 
-the preciseness of detail narrated by Virgil, 
Livy, and other writers, has given it quasi- 
historical rank. Hercules, after his vic- 
tory over Geryon, stops to rest by the Ti- 
ber, and while he is sleeping the three- 
headed monster, Cacus, steals some of 
his cattle, dragging them by their tails 
into his.cavernin Mons Avertinus. Their 
bellowing awakens Hercules, who attacks 
the cavern, from the mouth of which Cacus 
vomits flames, and roars as in thunder. 
But the hero slays him and frees the cat- 
tle, a victory which the earlier Romans 
celebrated with solemn ritesat the Ara 
Maxima. In Greek myth the most famil- 
jar examples are the struggles between 
the sun-god, Apollo, and the storm- 
dragon, Python, and the deliverance of the 
Princess Andromeda by Perseus from the 
sea-monster sent by Poseidon to ravage the 
land. Inthe northern group we have the 
battle of Siegfried with the Niflungs, or 
Niblungs, and of Sigurd with the dragon 
of Fafnir, who guards golden treasures ; 
while, in the Eddor, Thor goes fishing 
with the giant Hymir, and, baiting his 
hook with a bull’s head, catches the great 
serpent Midgard. Among ourselves, Be- 
owulf, hero of the poem of that name, at- 
tacks Grendel, the grim and terrible Jotun 
that haunts a marsh by the German Ocean 
(the watery habitat of these monsters is a 
noticeable common feature), and carries off 
young and old alike, so that the land is 
desolated. With mighty grip Beowulf 
tears him limb from limb, and when, later 
on, another “ winged worm,” devourer of 
fair damsels and hoarder of stolen riches, 
appears, Beowulf slays him with his en- 
chanted sword. 

These brief illustrations would hardly 
be complete without some reference to 
our national saint. Opinions differ as to 
his merits, Gibbon stigmatizing him as a 
fraudulent army contractor,t while the re- 


* Not the same as the Greek Herakles, The 
similarity of name led the Romans to identify their 
Hercules, who was a god of boundaries, like Ju- 
piter Terminus, with the Greekhero. Cacus is not 
cognate with Gr. kakos, bad, but was originally 
Cectus, the ‘‘ blinder’’ or * ‘darkener,’ 

+ ‘“Decline and Fall,’’ vol. 
(Smith’s Ed.), 


Tie; (Ce XXil, 0 17r, 
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searches of M. Ganneau seek to establish 
his relation to the Egyptian Horus and 
Typhon. Be this as it may, the stirring 
old legend tells how George of Cappado- 
cia delivered the city of Silene from a 
dragon dwelling ina lake hard by. Noth- 
ing that the people could give him satis- 
fied his insatiate maw, and in their despair 
they cast lots who among their dearest 
ones should be flung to the dread beast. 
The lot fell to the king’s daughter and 
she went unflinchingly, like Jephthah’s 
daughter, to her fate. But onthe road 
the hero learns her sad errand, and bid- 
ding her fear not, he, making sign of the 
cross, brandishes his lance, attacks and 
transfixes the dragon, and leading him 
into Silene, beheads him in sight of all 
the people, who, with their king, are bap- 
tized to the glory of Him who made Saint 
George the victor.* 

While, however, the myth of Indra and 
Vritra has in its Western variants re- 
mained for the most part a battle between 
heroes and dragons, the moral element 
rarely or never obscuring the undoubted 
physical features, it gave rise among the 
Iranians, or ancient Persians, to a defi- 
nite theology, the strange fortunes of which 
have profoundly affected Christendom. 
— ae came about needs another paper 
to tell. 


x 
DEMONOLOGY. 


ALTHOUGH in the Vedic hymns the 
features of the primitive nature-myth re- 
appear again and again, Indra himself 
boasting, “I slew Vritra, O Maruts, with 
might, having grown strong with my own 
vigor ; I who hold the thunderbolt in my 
arms, I have made these all-brilliant wa- 
ters to flow freely for man,” we find an 
approach in them to some conception of 
that spiritual conflict of which the physi- 
cal conflict was so complete a symbol. 
Indra, as victor, is an object of adoration 
and invested with purity and goodness ; 
Vritra, as the enemy of men, is an object 
of nen and invested with malice and 

evil. 

But while in the Zend-Avesta, the 
Scriptures of the old Iranian religion, the 
struggle between Thraetadna and the 
three-headed serpent Azhi-Dahaka (in 
which names are recognizable the Trai- 
tana and Ahi of the Veda and the Feri- 


* See Ralston’s ‘‘ Russian Folk-Tales,”’ p. 347, for 
similar Bulgarian legend about St. George. 
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dum and Zohak of Persian epic) is nar- 
rated, the normal idea is dominant 
throughout. The theme is not the attack 
of the sun-god to recover stolen milch 
cows from the dragon’s cave, but the bat- 
tle between Ormuzd, the Spirit of Light, 
and Ahriman, the Spirit of Darkness. 
The one seeks to mar the earth which the 
other has made. Into the fair paradise, 
Airayana-Vaéjé, “a delightful spot,” as 
the Avesta calls it, “ with good waters 
and trees,’ and into other smiling lands 
which Ormuzd has_ blessed, Ahriman 
sends “a mighty serpent... . strong, 
deadly frost .... buzzing insects, and 
poisonous plants. . . . toil and poverty,” 
and, worse than all, “the curse of unbe- 
lief.”* Between these two spiritual pow- 
ers and their armies of good and bad 
angels the battle rages for supremacy in 
the universe for possession of the citadel 
of Mansoul. 

Early in the history of the Aryan tribes 
there had arisen a quarrel between the 
Brahminic and Iranian divisions. The 
latter had become a quiet-loving, agricult- 
ural people, while the former remained 
marauding nomads, attacking and har- 
assing their neighbors. In their plunder- 
ing inroads they invoked the aid of spells 
and sacrifices, offering the sacred soma- 
juice to their gods, and nerving them- 
selves for the fray by deep draughts of 
the intoxicating stuff. Not only they, 
but their gods as well, thereby became 
objects of hatred to the peaceful Iranians, 
who forswore all worship of freebooters’ 
deities, and transformed these devas of 
the old religion into demons. That re- 
ligion, as common to the Indo-European 
race, was polytheistic, a worship of deities 
each ruling over some department of na- 
ture, but a worship exalting now one, now 
another god, be it Indra, or Varuna, or 
Agni, according to the indications of the 
deity’s supremacy, or according to the 
mood of the worshiper. As remarked 
by Jacob Grimm, “the idea of the devil 
is foreign to all primitive religions,” ob- 
viously because in all primitive thought 
evil and good are alike regarded as the 
work of deities. Inthe Old Testament, 
Yahweh is spoken of as the author of 
both;+ the angels, whether charged 
with weal or woe, are his messengers. In 
the “Iliad,” Zeus dispenses both :— 


“Two urns by Jove’s high throne have ever 
stood. 
The source of evil one, the other good; 


*Haig’s ‘‘ Essays on the Parsis,” tr. Vendidad, 
Pp. 225, ff. P s om 
+ Cf, Isaiah xlv. 7; 1 Kings xxii. 21-23; Amos iii. 6. 
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From thence the cup of mortal man he fills, 
Blessings to these, to those distripute ills, 

To most, he mingles both.” * 


and ’tis a far way from this to the loftier 
conception of Euripides: “ If the gods do 
evil, then are they no gods.” So there 
was a monotheistic—or, as Prof. Max 
Miller terms it, a henotheistic—element 
in the Vedic religion which in the Iranian 
religion, and this mainly through the 
teaching of the great thinker and reformer, 
Zarathushtra (Zoroaster), was largely 
diffused. In his endeavor to solve the old 
problem of reconciling sin and misery 
with Omnipotent goodness, he supposes 
“two primeval causes,” one of which pro- 
duced the ‘reality,’ or good mind; the 
other the ‘non-reality,”’ or evil mind. 
Behind these was developed belief ina 
philosophical abstraction, “ uncreate time,” 
of which each was the product; but such 
doctrines were too subtle for the popular 
grasp, and, wrapped in the old mythologi-- 
cal garb, they appeared in concrete form 
as dualism. Vritra survived in Ahriman, 
who, like him, is represented as a serpent ; 
and in Ormuzd we have the phonetic de- 
scendant of Ahura-mazdas. 

Now, it was with this dualism, this: 
transformed survival of the sun and cloud 
myth, that the Jews came into association 
during their memorable exile in Babylon. 
Prior to that time, their theology, as hinted 
above, had no devil in it. But in that 
belief in spirits which they held in com-, 
mon with all semi-civilized races, as a 
heritage from barbarous ancestors, there 
were the elements out of which such a 
personality might be readily evolved. 
Their satan, or “accuser,” as that word 
means, is no prince of the demons, like 
the Beelzebub of. later times; no dragon, 
or old serpent, as of the Apocalypse, de- 
fying Omnipotence and deceiving the 
whole world; butakind of detective who, 
by direction of Yahweh, has his eye on 
suspects, and who is sent to test their 
fidelity. In all his missions he acts as the 
intelligent and loyal servant of Yahweh. 
But although therefore not regarded as 
bad himself the character and functions 
with which he was credited made easy 
the transition, from such theories about 
him to theories of him as inherently evil, 
as the enemy of goodness, and, therefore, 
of God. He who, like Vritra, was an 
object of dread, came to be regarded as 
the incarnation of evil, the author and 
abetter of things harmful to man. Per- 
sian dualism gave concrete form to this 


{ *“ Tliad,’’ Book xxiv. p. 663, ff. 


a) 
—— 
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conception, and from the time of the 
Exile we find Satan as the Jewish Ahri- 
man, the antagonist of God. Not he 
alone, for ‘the angels that kept not their 
first estate ’’ were the creatures of his 
evil designs,. creatures so numerous that 
“every one has 10,000 at “his right hand 
and 1000 at his left hand, and because 
they rule chiefly at night no man _ should 
greet another lest he should salute a de- 
mon. They haunt lonely spots, often 
assume the shape of beacts, and itis their 
presence in the bodies of men and 
women which is the cause of madness 
and other diseases.”’ * 

From the period when the Apocryphal 
books, especially those having traces of 
Persian influence, were written,+ this 
doctrine of an archfiend with his army of 
demons received increasing impetus. It 
passed on without check into the Chris- 
tian religion, and wherever this spread 
the heathen gods, like the devas of Brah- 
minism among the Iranians, were de- 
graded into demons, and swelled the vast 
crowd of evil spirits let loose to torment 
and ruin mankind. 

This doctrine of demonology, it should 
be remembered, was but the elaborated 
form of that ancestral belief in spirits re- 
ferred to above. In the Christian system 
it was associated with that belief in magic 
which has its roots in fetishism, and from 
the two arose belief in witchcraft. The 
universal belief in demons in early and 
mediaeval times supplied an easy explana- 
tion of disasters and diseases; the sor- 
cerers and charm-workers, the wizards 


and enchanters, had passed into the serv- | 


ice of the devil. For power to work 
their spite and malevolence, they had bar- 
tered their souls to him, and sealed the 
bargain with their blood. It was enough 
for the ignorant and frightened sufferers 


to accuse some poor, misshapen, squint- | 


ing old woman of casting on them the 
evil eye, or of appearing in the form of a 
cat, to secure her trial by torture and her 
condemnation to an unpitied death. The 
spread of popular terror led to the issue 
of Papal bulls and to the passing of stat- 
utes in England and in other countries 
against witchcraft, and it was not until 
jate in the eighteenth century that the 
laws against that imaginary crime were 
repealed. 

There is no sadder chapter in the an- 


* Vide mv “ Jesus of Nazareth,’ ”p. 14 


+Notably * Tobit’* and “Baruch,” ‘awd cf.“ Book 
of Wisdom,” IT. 24, for earliest indications «1 the 
belief. The Asmodeus of Tobit iii. 8 and 17, ap- 


pears to be the Aeshm6 darv6 of the Zend-Avesta. 
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nals of this tearful world, than this ghastly 
story of witch-finding and witch-burning. 
Sprenger computes that during the Chris- 
tian epoch no less than ze mzllzons of 
persons, mostly women of the poorer 
classes, were burned; victims of the sur- 
vival into relatively civilized times of an 
illusion which had its source in primitive 
thought. It was an illusion which had 
the authority of Scripture on its side ; * the 
Church had no hesitation concerning it, 
such menas Luther, Sir Thomas Browne, 
and Wesley never doubted it, the evidence 
of the bewitched was supported by honest 
witnesses, and judges disposed to mercy 
and humanity had no qualms in passing 
the dread sentence of the law on the con- 
demned.t+ 

And although it exists not to-day, save 
in by-places where gross darkness lurks, 
it was not destroyed by argument, by dis- 
proof, by direct assault, but only through 
the growth of the scientific spirit, before 
which, like the miasma of the Campagna 
before the planting of the Eucalyptus, it 
has dispersed. It could not live in an at- 
mosphere thus purified, an atmosphere 
charged with belief in unchanging causa- 
tion, and in a definite order unbroken by 
caprice or fitfulness, whether inthe sweep 
of a planet or the pulsations of a human 
heart. 

Of course the antecedents of the arch- 
fiend himself could not fail to be the sub- 
ject of curious inquiry in the time when 
his existence was no matter of doubt. 
The old theologians scraped together 
enough material about him from the sa- 
cred books of the Jews and Christians to 
construct an elaborate biography of him ; 
but in this they would seem to have ex- 
plained too much in certain directions and 
not enough in others, thus provoking a 
reaction which ultimately discredited their 
painful research. Thcir genealogy of 
him was carried further back than they 
intended or desired, for the popular no- 
tions credited him with both a mother 
and grandmother. Their theory of his 
fall from Heaven gave rise to the droll 
conception of his lameness and to the le- 
eee of which the ‘ devilon two sticks” 
isatype. Their infusion of foreign ele- 
ment into his nature aided his pictorial 
presentment in motley form and garb. 
To Vedic descriptions of Vritra’s dark- 
ness may perchance be traced his murki- 
ness and blackness; Greek satyr and 


| German forest-sprite his goat-like body, 


* Exodus xxii. 18. 
! For details of witch trials, in this island, ef. 
Mrs. Lynn Linton’s ** Witch Stories,’ passznz. 
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his horns, nis cloven hoofs, his tail: to 
Yhor his red beard and trident, vulgar- 
ized into a pitchfork ; to dwarfs and gob- 
lins his red cloak and nodding plume; to 
theories of transformation of men and 
Spirits into animals his manifold meta- 
morphoses, as black cat, wolf, hellhound, 
and the like. 

But his description was his doom; it 
was by a natural sequence that the le- 
gends of medizval times present him, 
not, with the Scotch theologians, as a 
scholar and a swindler, disguising himself 
as a parson, but as gullible and stupid, 
as overreaching himself, and as befooled 
by mortals. And, like the Trolls of 
Scandinavian folk-lore who burst at sun- 
rise, it needed only the full light thrown 
upon his origin and development by the 
researches of comparative mythologists to 
dissipate this creation of man’s fears and 
fancies into the vaporous atmosphere 
where he had his birth. 


xs 


METEMPSYCHOSIS AND TRANSFOR- 
MATION. 


THE belief that human beings could 
change themselves into animals was al- 
luded to in my remarks on witchcraft, but, 
in view of its large place in the history of 
illusions, too incidentally, and it is pro- 
posed to give it further reference here. 

Superstitions which now excite asmile, 
or which seem beneath notice, were no 
sudden phenomena, appearing now ‘and 
again at the beck and call of willful de- 
ceivers of their kind. That they survive 
at all, like organisms, atrophied or degen- 
erate, which have seen “better days,” is 
evidence of remote antiquity and persist- 
ence. Every seeming vagary of the mind 
had serious importance, and answered to 
some real need of man as a sober attempt 
to read the riddle of the earth and get to 
its inmost secret. 

So with this belief. It is the outcome 
of that early thought of man which con- 
ceived a common nature and fellowship 
between himself and brutes, a conception 
based on rude analogies between his own 
and other forms of life, as also between 
himself and things without life, but having 
motion, be they wdterspouts or rivers, 
trees or clouds, especially these last, when 
the wind, in violent surging and with 
howling voice, drove them across the sky. 
Where he blindly, timidly groped, we 
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walk as in the light, and with love that 
casts out fear. Where rough resem- 
blances suggested to him like mental states 
and actions in man and brute, the science 
of our time has, under the comparative 
method, converted the guess into a cer- 
tainty; not to the confirmation of his 
conclusions, but to the proof of identity 
of structure and function, to the demon- 
strating of a common origin, however 
now impassable the chasm that separates 
us from the lower animals. 

The belief in man’s power to change 
his form and nature is obviously nearly 
connected with the widespread doctrine 
of metempsychosis, or the passing of the 
soul at death into one or a series of 
animals, generally types of the dead man’s 
character, as where the timid enter the 
body of a hare, the gluttonous that of a 
swine or vulture. 


“Fills with fresh energy another form, 
And towers an elephant or glides a worm; 
Swims as an eagle in the eye of noon; 
Or wails a screech-ow! to the deaf, cold 
moon, and glare, 
Or haunts the brakes where serpents ‘hiss 
Or hums, a glittering insect, in the air.” 


But while in transmigration the soul 
returns not to the body which it had left, 
transformation was only for a time, oc- 
curring at stated periods, and effected by 
the will of the transformed, or by the aid 
of sorcery and magic, or sometimes im- 
posed by the gods as a punishment for 
impious defiance and sin. 

Other causes, less remote, aided the 
spread of a belief to which the mind was 
already inclined. Among these were the 
hallucinations of men who believed them- 
selves changed into beasts, and who, re- 
treating to caves and forests, issued 
thence howling and foaming, ravening for 
blood and slaughter ; hallucinations which 
afflicted not only single persons, as in the 
case of Nebuchadnezzar, whose milder 
monomania (he, himself, saying in the 
famous prize poem :— 


“ As he ate the unaccustomed food, 
It may be wholesome, but it is not good.”) 


rather resembled that of the daughters 
of Preetus, who believed themselves cows, 


‘but which also spread as virulent epi- 


demic among whole classes. It is related 
that, in 1600, multitudes were attacked by 
the disease known as lycanthropy, or wolf- 
madness (from Greek, Zzkos, a wolf, and 
anthropos, a man), and that they herded 
and hunted in packs, destroying and eat- 
ing children, and keeping in their mount- 
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ain fastnesses a cannibal or devil's Sab- 
bath, like the nocturnal meetings of 
witches and demons known as _ the 
Witches’ Sabbath. Hundreds of them 
were executed on their own confession, 
but some time elapsed before the frightful 
epidemic, and the panic which it caused, 
passed away. Besides such delusions, 
history down to our own time records 
_ instances where a morbid, innate craving 
for blood, leading sometimes to cannibal- 
ism, has ~- shown itself. Mr. Baring- 
Gould, in his “Book of Werewolves,” 
cites a case from Gall of-a Dutch priest 
who had such a desire to kill and to see 
killed that he became chaplain to a reg- 
iment for the sake of witnessing the 
slaughter in battle. But still more ghastly 
are the notorious cases of Elizabeth, an 
Hungarian lady of title, who inveigled 
girls into her castle and murdered them 
that she might bathe her body in human 
blood to enhance her beauty; and of the 
Maréchal de Retz who, cursed with the 
abnormal desire to murder children, al- 
lured them with promises of dainties in- 
to his kitchen, and killed them, inhaling 
the odor of their blood with delight, and 
then burned their bodies in the huge fire- 
place in the one room devoted to these 
horrors. When the deed was done, the 
Maréchal would lie prostrate with grief 
‘‘would toss weeping and praying on a 
bed, or recite fervent prayers and litanies 
on his knees, only,to rise with irresistible 
craving to repeat the crime.” 

Such instances as the foregoing, 
whether of delusion or morbid desire to 
destroy, are among secondary causes ; 
they may contribute, but they do not cre- 
ate, being inadequate to account for the 
world-wide existence of transformation 
myths. The animals which are the sup- 
posed subject of these vary with the habitat 
but are always those which have inspired 
most dread from their ferocity. In Abys- 
sinia we find the man-hyzna; in South 
Africa, the man-lion; in India, the man- 
tiger; in Northern Europe, the man-bear ; 
and in other parts of Europe the man-wolf 
or were-wolf (from A.-S. wer, a man). 

Among the many survivals of primitive 
thought in the Greek mythology, which 
are the only key to its coarser features, 
this of belief in transformation occurs, 
and, indeed, along the whole line of human 
development it appears and re-appears in 
forms more or less vivid and tragic. The 
gods of the South, as of the North, came 
down in the likeness of beasts and birds, 
as well as of men, and among the refer- 
ences to these myths in classic writers, 
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Ovid, in the “ Metamorphoses,” tells the 
story of Zeus visiting Lykaon, king of 
Arcadia, who placed a dish of human flesh 
before the god to test thereby his om- 
niscience. Zeus detected the trick, and 
punished the king by changing him 
into a wolf, so that his desire might be 
toward the food which he had impiously 
offered to his god. 


“In vain he attempted to speak; from that 

very instant 

His jaws were bespluttered with foam, and 
only he thirsted 

For blood, as he raged among flocks and 
panted for slaughter. 

His vesture was changed into hair, his limbs. 
became crooked. 

A wolf—he retains yet large traces of his. 
ancient expression, 

Hoary he is as afore, his countenance 
rabid, 

His eyes glitter savagely still, the picture of 
fury.” 


But we may pass from this and such 
like tales of the ancients to the grim reali- 
ties of the belief in medizval times. 


asG) I. 


TRANSFORMATION IN THE MIDDLE 
AGES, ; 


THE closing remarks in my last paper 
made reference to the terribly real form 
which belief in transformation assumed 
in the middle ages. 

If wolves abounded, much more did ° 
the» were-wolf abound. According to 
Olaus Magnus, the sufferings which the 
inhabitants of Prussia and neighboring 
nations endured from wolves were trivial 
compared with the ravages. wrought by 
men turned into wolves. Onthe feast of 
the Nativity, these monsters were Said to 
assemble and then disperse in companies 
to kill and plunder. Attacking lonely 
houses, they devoured all the human be- 
ings and every other animal found there- 
in. ‘They burst into the beer-cellars. 
and there they empty the tuns of beer or 
mead, and pile up the empty casks one 
above another in the middle of the cellar, 
thus showing their difference from natural 
wolves.” In Scandinavia it was believed 
that some men had a second skin, out of 
which they could shp-and appear in the 
shape of a beast. Perhaps the phrase 
“to jump out of one’s skin” is a relic of 
this notion. The Romans believed that 
the were-wolf simply effected the change 
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by turning his skin inside out, hence the 
term ‘‘versipellis,” or “skin-changer.” 
So in medieval times it was said that 
the wolf’s skin was under the human, and 
the unhappy suspects were hacked and 
tortured for signs of such hairy growth. 
Sometimes the change was induced, it is 
said, by putting on a girdle. of human 
skin round the waist; sometimes by the 
use of magical ointment. Whatever the 
animal whose shape a man took could do, 
that he could do, plus such power as he 
possessed in virtue of his manhood or ac- 
quired by sorcery, his eyes remaining as 
the only features by which he could be 
recognized. If he was not changed him- 
self, some charm was wrought on the 
eyes of onlookers whereby they could see 
him only in the shape which he was sup- 
posed to assume. The genuine mono- 
maniacs aided such an illusion. The 
poor demented one who conceived himself 
a dog or a wolf, who barked, and snapped, 
and foamed at the mouth, and bit savagely 
at the flesh of others, was soon clothed 
by a terror-stricken fancy in the skin of 
either brute, and believed to have the 
canine or lupine appetite in addition to 
his human cunning. The imagination 
thus projects in visible form the specters 
of its creation; the eye in this, as in so 
much else, sees the thing for which it 
looks. Some solid foundation for the 
belief would, however, exist in the cus- 
tom among warriors of dressing them- 
selves in the skins of beasts to add to 
their ferocious appearance. .And it was 
amid such that the remarkable form of 
mania in Northern Europe known as the 
Berserkr rage (‘ bear-sark” or “ bear- 
skin” wearer) arose. Working them- 
selves by the aid of strong drink or drugs 
and contagious excitement into a frenzy, 
these freebooters of the Northland sallied 
forth to break the back bones and cleave the 
skulls of quiet folk and unwary travelers. 
As with flashing eyes and foaming mouth 
they yelled and danced, seemingly en- 
dowed with magic power to resist as- 
sault by sword or club, they aroused in 
the hysterically disposed a like madness, 
which led to terrible crimes, and which 
died away only as the killing of one’s 
fellows became less the business of life. 
During the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the belief in men-beasts 
reached its maximum, and met with no 
tender treatment at the hands of a 
Church whose Founder had manifested 
such soothing pity toward the ‘ pos- 
sessed”’ of Galilee and Judea. That 
Church had a cut-and-dried explanation 
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of the whole thing, and applied a sharp 
and pitiless remedy. If the devil, with 
countless myrmidons at his command, 
was ‘going to and fro in the earth, and 
walking up and down in it,” what limit 
could be put to his ingenuity and arts? 
Could he not as easily change a man into 
a wolf or a bear, as a woman into a cat; 
and had not each secured this by a com- 
pact with him, the foe of God and His 
Church? The evidence in support of 
the one was as clear and cogent as in sup- 
port of the other; hence were-wolf hunt- 
ing and burning became as Christian a 
duty and as paying a profession as witch- 
smelling and torturing. Any cruelty was 
justified by its perpetrators when the ob- 
ject in view was the vindication of the 
majesty of God; and not until the ad- 
vancing intelligence of men _ recoiled 
against the popular explanations of witch- 
craft and lycanthropy were the laws 
against both repealed. 

Those explanations were survivals of 
savage mentai philosophy blended with a 
crude theology. To the savage, all 
diseases are the work of evil spirits, Ifa 
man hurts himself against a stone, the 
demon in the stone is the cause. If the 
man falls suddenly ill, writhes or shrieks 
in his pain, the spirit which has smuggled 
itself in with the food or the drink or the 
breath is twisting or tearing him; if he 
has a fit, the spirit has flung him; if he is 
in the frenzy of hysteria, the spirit within 
him is laughing in fiendish glee. And 
when the man suddenly loses his reason, 
goes, as people say, ‘‘out of his mind,” 
acts and looks no longer like his former 
self, still more does this seem the work of 
an evil agent within him. It is kindred 
with the old belief that the sickly and 
ugly infant had been left in the cradle by 
the witch in place of the child which 
she had stolen before its baptism.* And 
the thing to do is to find some mode of 
conjuring or frightening or forcing the 
demon out of the man just as it became 
a sacred duty to watch over the newly 
born until the sign of the Cross had been 
made on its forehead, and the regenerat- 
ing water sprinkled over it. 

“Presbyter is but old priest writ large.” 
And the theory of demoniacal agency 
was but the savage theory in a more elab- 
orate guise. To theologians and jurists 
it was a sufficing explanation ; it fitted in 
with the current notions of the govern- 
ment of the universe, and there was ne 


* Spenser says:— 
“Such, men do changelings call, sc changed by 
fairies’ theft.” 
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need to frame any other. Body and 
mind were to them as separate entities, 
as they are to the savage and the igno- 
rant. Each regarded the soul as inde- 
pendent of the body, and framed" his 
theories of occasional absence therefrom 
accordingly. But science has taught us 
to know ourselves not as dual, but as one. 
She lays her finger on the subtle, intricate 
framework of man’s nervous system, and 
finds in the derangement of this the secret 
-of those delusions and illusions which have 
been so prolific in agony and suffering. 
She makes clear how the yielding to mor- 
bid tendencies can still foster delusions, 
which, if no longer the subject of pains 
and penalties in the body politic, are 
themselves ministers of vengeance in the 
body where they arise. And in the recog- 
nition of a fundamental unity between 
the physical and the mental, in the 
healthy working of the one as dependent 
on the wholesome care of the other, she 
tinds not only the remedy against mental 
derangement and all forms of harmful 
excitement, but also the prevention which 
is better than cure, 


XIII. 


THE BELIEF IN TRANSFORMATION 
UNIVERSAL, 


TRADITIONS of transformation of men 
into beasts are not confined to the Old 
World. In Dr. Rink’s “Tales of the 
Eskimo” there are numerous stories both 
of men and women who have assumed 
animal form at wil!, as also incidental ref- 
erences to the belief in stories such as 
that telling how an Eskimo got inside a 
walrus skin, so that he might lead the life 
of that creature. And among the Red 
Races, that rough analogy which led to 
the animal being credited with life 
and consciousness akin to the human, 
still expresses itself in thought and 
act. If even now it ts matter of popu- 
lar belief in the wilds of Norway that Finns 
and Lapps, who from remote times have 
passed as skillful witches and wizards, can 
at pleasure assume the shape of bears, 
the common saying, according to Dr. Da-~ 
sent, about an unusually daring and say- 
age beast being, “that can be no Chris- 
tian bear,” we may not be surprised that 
lower races still ascribe power of inter- 
change to man and brute. The werewolf 
superstition is extant among the North- 
Western Indians, but free from those dia- 
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bolical features which characterized it in 
medizval times among ourselves. It takes 
its place in barbaric myth generally, and 
although it may have repellant or cruel 
elements, it was never blended with be- 
lief in the demoniacal. The Ahts say 
that men go into the mountains to seek 
their manitou (that is, the personal deity, 
generally the first animal seen by the na- 
tive in the dream produced by his fasting 
on reaching manhood), and, mixing with 
wolves, are after a time changed into these 
creatures. Although the illustration bears 
more upon what has to be said concern 

ing the barbaric belief in animal ances 

tors, it has some reference to the matter 
in hand to cite the custom among the 
Tonkanays, a wild and unruly tribe in 
Texas, of celebrating their origin by a 
grand annual dance. One of them, naked 
as he was born,is buried in the earth, 
then the others, clothed in wolfskins, walk 
over him, sniff around him, howl in wolf- 
ish style, and then dig him up with their 
nails. The leading wolf solemnly places 
a bow and arrow in his hands, and, to his 
inquiry as to what he must do for a living, 
advises him “to do asthe wolves do—rob, 
kill, and rove from place to place, never 
cultivating the soil.’” Dr. Brinton, in quot- 
ing the above from Schoolcraft, refers toa 
similar custom among the ancient dwell- 
ers on Mount Soracte. 

As in past times among ourselves, so 
in times present among races such as the 
foregoing, their wizards and shamans are 
believed to have power to turn themselves 
as they choose into beasts, birds, or rep- 
tiles. By whatever name these profes- 
sional ympostors are known, whether as 
medicine-men, or, asin Cherokee, by the 
high-sounding title of “ possessors of the 
divine fire,” they have traded, and wher- 
ever credulity or darkest ignorance abide, 
still trade, on the fears and fancies of 
their fellows by disguising themselves in 
voice and gait and covering as the animal 
which they pretend to be. Among races 
believing in transformation such tricks 
have free course, and the more dexterous 
the sorcerer who could play bear’s antics 
in a bear’s skin proved himself in throw- 
ing off the disguise and appearing sud- 
denly as a man, the greater his success, 
and he more firmly grounded the belief. 

The whole subject, although preserted 
here only in the barest outline, would not 
be fitly dismissed without some reference 
to the survival of the primitive belief in 
men-animals in the world-wide stories 
known as Beast-fables, in which animals 
act and talk like human beings. When 
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to us all Nature was wonderland, and 
among our playfellows were the four- 
footed, the birds, and the fishes; when in 
fireside tale and rhyme they spoke our 
language and lived that free life which we 
then shared and can never share again, 
the feeling of kinship to which the old 
fables gave expression may have checked 
mady a wanton act, and, if we learned it 
not fully then, at least have taken the 
lesson to heart since, 


Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that lives. 


And then those “ Fables” of Atsop, even 
with the tedious drawback of the 
“‘moral,’’ as powder beneath the jam, 
did they not lighten for us in school-days 
the dark passages through our Valpy (for 
the omniscient Dr. William Smith was 
not then the tyro’s dread), and again give 
us communion with the fowl of the air 
and the beast of the field? Now, our 
mature thought may interest itself in fol- 
lowing the beast-myths to the source 
whence Babrius and Phedrus, knowing 
not its springhead and antiquity, drew 
their vivid presentments of the living 
world, and find in the storied East the 
wellspring that fed the imagination of 
youngsters thousands of yearsago. With 
some authorities the Egyptians have the 
credit of first inventing the beast-fable, 
but among them, as among every other ad- 
vanced race, such stories are the remains 
of an earlier deposit; relics of a primitive 
philosophy, in which wisdom, and _ skill, 
and cunning are no monopoly of man’s. 
The fondness of the negro races, whose 
traditions are not limited to South and Cen- 
tral Africa, for such fables is well known, 
as witneSs the tales: of which “Uncle 
Remus” isa type, and it is strikingly 
illustrated in the history of the Vai tribe, 
who having, partly through contact with 
whites elaborated a system of writing, 
made the beast-fable their earliest essay 
in composition.* 

In former papers, the evidence in sup- 
port of the common ancestry of the lan- 
guages spoken by the leading peoples in 
Europe, and by such important historical 
races in Asia as the Hindu and the Per- 
sian, has been summarized. That evi- 
dence is likewise conclusive, not only as 
to the origin of the myths on which the 
great Indo-European epics are founded, 
but also as to the possession by the 
several clans of a common stock of folk- 
lore and folk-tale, in which, of course, the 


= Cf. Mahaffy’s ‘* Prolegomena to Ancient His- 
£OFY. P. 292. 
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beast-fable is included, these being the 
relics in didactic or humorous guise of that 
serious philosophy concerning the life of 
man and beast among the barbaric ances- 
tor$ of the Indo-Europeans, upon which 
stress enough has been laid. 

Even if the common origin could be 
disproved, the evidence would merely be 
shifted from local to general foundations, 
because the uniform attitude of mind be- 
fore the same phenomena would be prov- 
en; but the resemblances are too mi- 
nute in detail to be explained by a theory 
of independent creation of the tales where 
now we find then. The likenesses are 
many; the unlikenesses are few, be- 
ing the result of local coloring, his- 
torical fact blended with the fiction, 
popular belief, and superstition, all affect- 
ed by the skill of the professional story- 
teller. As in the numerous variants of 
the familiar Cinderella, Beauty and the 
Beast, Punchkin, and the like, the same 
fairy prince or princess, the same wicked 
magician and clever, versatile Boots peep 
through, disclosing the near relationship 
of Hindu nursery tales to the folk-tales 
of Norway and the Highlands, of Iceland 
and Ceylon, of Persia and Serbia, of 
Russia and the lands washed by the Med- 
iterranean. In the venerable collection 
of ‘‘ Buddhist Birth Stories,” now in course 
of translation by Dr. Rhys Davids,* and 
to which he has prefaced an interesting 
introduction on the source and migration 
of folk-tales, we are face to face with 
many a fable familiar to usin the “ ASsop”” 
of our school-days. There is the story 
of the Ass in the Lion’s Skin, not in which, 
as A‘sop has it, the beast dressed himself, 
but which the hawker put on him to 


| frighten the thieves who would steal his 
| goods. 


Left one day to browse in a 
field while his master refreshed himself 
at an inn, some watchmen saw him, and, 
raising hue and cry, brought out the vil- 
lagers, armed with their rude implements. 
The ass, fearing death, made a noise like 
an ass, and was killed. Long might he, 
adds the ancient moral, 


Clad in a lion’s skin 
Have fed on the barley green; 
But he brayed ! 
And that moment he came to ruin. 


The variants of this old fable are found 
in medieval, in French, German, Indian, 
and Turkish folk-lore, as are also those 
of the tortoise who lost his life through 


* Vol.I. Triibner & Co. See also, for some val- 
uable illustrations from early English and other 
sources, an article by Rey. Dr. Morris, in Contemp 
Rev., May, 1881. 
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“much speaking.” Desiring to emigrate, 
two ducks agreed to carry him, he seiz- 
ing hold of a stick which they held be- 
tween their beaks. As they passed over 
a village, the people shouted and jecred, 
whereupon the irate tortoise retorted, 
“What business is it of yours ?” and, of 
course, thereby let go the stick and, fall- 
ing down, split in two. Therefore 


Speak wise words not out of season; 
You see how, by talking overmuch, 
The tortoise fell.” 


In A‘sop, the tortoise asks an eagle to teach 
him to fly ; in Chinese folk-lore he is car- 
tied by geese. 

Jacob Grimm’s researches concerning 
the famous medieval fable of ‘“‘ Reynard 
the Fox,” revealed the ancient and scat- 
tered materials out of which that wonder- 
ful satire was woven, and there is no feat- 
ure of the story which reappears inore 
often in Eastern and Western folk-lore 
than that cunning of the animal which 
has been for the lampooner and the sat- 
irist the type of self-seeking monk and 
ecclesiastic. When Chanticleer proudly 
takes an airing with his family, he meets 
master Reynard, who tells him he has 
become a “religious,” and shows him 
his beads, and his missal, and his hair 
shirt, adding in a voice “ that was child- 
like and bland,” that he had vowed never 
to eat flesh. Then he went off singing 
his Credo, and slunk behind a hawthorn. 
Chanticleer, thus thrown off ,his guard, 
continues his airing, and the astute hypo- 
crite, darting from his ambush, seizes the 
plump hen Coppel. So in Indian folk- 
tale, a wolf living near the Ganges is cut 
off from food by the surrounding water. 
He decides to keep holy day, and the god 
Sakka, knowing his lupine weakness, re- 
solves to have some fun with him, and 
turns himself into a wild goat. “ Aha!”’ 
says the wolf, “I'll keep the fast another 
day,’ and springing up he tried to seize 
the goat, who skipped about so that he 
fouldn’t be taken. So Lupus gives it up, 
and says as his solatium : “ After all, I’ve 
not broken my vow.” 

The Chinese have a story of a tiger who 
desired to eat a fox, but the latter claimed 
exemption as being superior to the other 
animals, adding that if the tiger doubted 
his word, he could easily judge for him- 
self. So the two set forth, and, of course, 
every animal fled at sight of the tiger, 
who, too stupid to see how he had been 
gulled, conceived high respect for the fox, 
and spared his life. 

Sometimes the tables 


are turned. 
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Chanticleer gets his head out of Rey- 
nard’s mouth by making him answer the 
farmer, and in the valuable collection of 
Hottentot tales which the late Dr. Bleek. 
with some warrant, called “Reynard in 
South Africa,” the cock makes the jackal 
say his prayers, and flies off while the 
outwitted beast folds his handsand shuts 
his eyes. 

But I must forbear quoting further. 
Enough if it is made clear to the read- 
er that the beast-fable is the lineal de- 
scendant of barbaric conceptions of a life 
shared in common by man and _ brute, 
and another link thus added to the length- 
ening chain of the continuity of human 
history. 


XIV. 
BEAST-FABLES,. 


THE beast-fables cited in my last paper 
were drawn from widely-severed sources, 
as illustrative of ideas common to all bar- - 
barous races, concerning the community 
of life in man and brute. 

They are thus shown to embalm the 
relics of a serious philosophy, and the like 
is true of the great mass of folk-tales of 
which they area branch. The connection 
of the two is, indeed, manifest in the 
group of which ‘“ Beauty and the Beast” 
is a well-known example, in which the 
husband or wife is of fair human form by 
night and a hideous monster by day, un- 
til freed from the sorcerer’s enchantment. 
Such tales have not fallen in the East to 
the low level which they have reached 
here, because they yet accord in some de- 
gree with extant superstitions in India, 
whereas in Europe they find little or noth- 
ing to which they correspond. But, dis- 
missing these, we will deal with a group 
of stories culled from various collections, 
the leading idea of which is the dwelling 
apart of the soul or heart, as the seat of 
life, from the body, in some secret place, 
as in an egg, or a necklace, or a flower ; 
the destruction of the soul involving that 
of the body. 

In the Norse tale of ‘‘ The giant who 
had no heart in his body,” the monster 
turns six princes and their wives into 
stone, whereupon the seventh and only 
surviving son, Boots, sets out to avenge 
their fate. On his journey he saves the 
lives of a raven, a salmon, and a wolf, and 
the wolf, having eaten his horse, compen- 
sates Boots by carrying him to the giant’s 
castle, where the lovely princess who is 
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to be his bride is confined. She promises 
to find out where the giant keeps his 
heart, and by blandishments and divers 
arts known to the fair sex both before and 
since the time of Delilah, she worms out 
the secret. He tells her that “ far, far, away 
in a lake lies an island; on that island 
stands a church; in that church is a well; 
in that well swims a duck; in that duck is 
anege; and in that egg there lies my heart, 
you darling!” Boots, taking fond fare- 
well of the princess, rides on the wolf’s 
back to the ‘sland. Then the raven he 
had befriended flies to the steeple and 
fetches the key of the church; the salmon, 
in like return for kindness, brings him the 
egg from the well where the duck had 
dropped it. 


Then the wolf told him to squeeze the egg, 
and as soon as ever he did so, the giant 
screamed out. “Squeeze it again,” said the 
wolf; and when the prince did so, the giant 
screamed still more piteously, and begged 
and prayed so prettily to be spared, saying he 
would, do all that the prince wished it he 
would only not squeeze his heart in two. 
“Tell him if he will restore to life again your 
six brothers and their brides, you will spare 
his life,” said the wolf. Yes, the giant was 
ready to do that, and he turned the six broth- 
ers into kings’ sons again, and their brides into 
kings’ daughters. ‘Now squeeze the egg 
in two,” said the wolf. With questionable 
morality, doing evil that good might come, 
Boots squeezed the egg to pieces, and the 
giant burst at once. 


Some interesting variants of this story 
are given by Mr. Ralston in his “ Russian 
Folk-Tales,” in which Koshchei is the 
counterpart of the giant, his death being 
brought about by tne destruction of the 
object in which his soulis hidden. In one 
story he is killed by a blow on the fore- 
head inflicted by the mysterious egg—that 
last link in the magic chain by which his 
life is darkly bound. In another version 
the fatal blow is struck by a small stone 
found in the yolk of an egg, which is in- 
side a duck, which is inside a hare, which 
is inside a stone, which is on an island. 
In another variant, Koshchei attempts to 
deceive his fair captive, pretending that 
his “death” resides in a besom, or ina 
fence, both of which she adorns with gold 
in token of her love. Then he confesses 
that his “death” really lies in an egg, in- 
side a duck, inside a log which is floating 
on the sea. Prince Ivan gets hold of the 
egg, and shifts it from one hand to the 
other. Koshchei rushes wildly from side 
to side of the room. At last the prince 
breaks the egg, and Koshchei falls on the 
floor and dies. 
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In Serbian folk-tale the strength of a 
baleful being who had stolen a princess 
lies in a bird which is inside the heart of 
a fox, and when the bird was taken out 
of the heart and set on fire, that moment 
the wife stealer falls down dead, and the 
prince regains his bride. In Bohemian, 
Gaelic, Greek, Finnish, as also among the 
Hottentot and Samoyed folk-tales, the 
same incident occurs of an external soul, 
generally hidden in an egg, the breaking 
of which ends the life of giant or other 
monster. In the “ Arabian Nights” the 
Jinni’s soul is enclosed in the crop of a 
sparrow, and the sparrow is imprisoned 


/in a small box, and this again in seven 


other boxes, which are put into seven 
chests, contained in a coffer of marble, 
which is sunk in the ocean that surrounds 
the world. Seyfel-Mulook raises the cof- 
fer by the aid of Suleyman’s seal-ring, and 
having extricated the sparrow, strangles 
it, whereupon the Jinni’s body is convert- 
ed into a heap of black ashes. 

The most venerable form in which we 
possess the myth of a man’s soul outside 
his body comes to us from the valley of 
the Nile, but before narrating this we 
must seek in the “storied East’ the close 
parallels to the folk-lore of the Western 
Aryans. Asin the Rig-Veda we are in 
certain respects nearer to the older forms 
of the parent language of the Indo-Euro- 
pean peoples, so in the folk-tales of Ben- 
gal and the Deccan we are nearer the 
earliest forms of the fireside stories of 
both east and west. 

In the story of “ Punchkin” given in 
Miss Frere’s ‘Old Deccan Days,” a Rajah 
has seven daughters, and his wife dying 
when they were quite children, he marries 
the widow of his prime minister. Her 
cruelty to his children made them run off 
to a jungle, where seven neighboring 
princes, who were out hunting, found 
them, and each took one of them to wife. 
After a time they again went hunting, and 
did not come back. So when the son of 
the youngest princess, who had also been’ 
enchanted away, grew up, he set out in 
search of his mother and father and 
uncles, and at last discovered that the 
seven princes had been turned into stone 
by the magician Punchkin, who had shut 
up the princess in a tower because she 
would not marry him. Recognizing her 
son, she plotted with him to feign agree- 
ment to marry Punchkin if he would tell 
her where the secret of his life was hid- 
den. Overjoyed at her yielding to his 
wish, the magician told her that it was 
true that he was not as others. 
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Far, far away, hundreds of thousands of 
miles from this, there lies a desolate country 
covered with thick jungle. In the midst of 
the jungle grows a circle of palm-trees, and 
in the center of the circle stand six chattees 
full of water, piled one above another; below 
the sixth chattee is a small cage which con- 
tains a little green parrot; on the life of the 
parrot depends my life, and if the parrot is 
killed I must die. But, he added, this was 
not possible, because thousands of genii “ sur- 
round the palm-trees, and kill all who ap- 
proach the place.” : 


The princess told her son this, and he 
set forth on his journey. On the way he 
rescued some young eagles from a ser- 
pent, and the grateful birds carried him 
until they reached the jungle, where, the 
genii being overcome with sleep by the 
heat, the eaglets swooped down. “Down 
jumped the prince; in an instant he had 
overthrown the chattees full of water and 
seized the parrot, which he rolled up in 
his cloak,’ then monnted again into*the 
air and was carried back to Punchkin’s 
palace. Punchkin was dismayed to see 
the parrot in the prince’s hands, and asked 
him to name any price he willed for it, 
whereupon the prince demanded the res- 
toration of his father and his uncles to 
life. This was done; then he insisted on 
Punchkin doing the like to “ all whom he 
had thus imprisoned,” when, at the wav- 
ing of the magician’s wand, the whole 
garden became suddenly alive. 

“Give me my parrot!”’ cried Punchkin. 
Then the boy took hold of the parrot, and 
tore off one of his wings; and as he did 
so the magician’s right arm fell off. He 
then pulled off the parrot’s second wing, 
and Punchkin’s left arm fell off; then he 
pulled off the bird’s legs, and down fell 
the magician’s right leg and left leg. 
Nothing remained of him save the limb- 
less body and the head ; but still he rolled 
his eyes, and cried, ‘Give me my parrot !” 
“Take your parrot, then,” cried the. boy, 
and with that he wrung the bird’s neck, 
and threw it at the magician, and as he 
did so, Punchkin’s head twisted round, 
and, with a fearful groan he died. Of 
course, all the rest “lived very happily 
ever afterward,” as they do in the plays 
and the novels. 

In the story of “Sodewa Bai,” the 
Hindu Cinderella, the heroine’s soul is 
contained in a string of golden beads, 
and in. the Bengali tale, “ Life’s Secret,” 
a Rajah’s favorite wife gives birth mirac- 
ulously to a boy, whose soul is bound up 
in a necklace in the stomach of a boal- 
fish. In both instances the jewels are 
stolen, and while they are worn by the 
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thieves, prince and princess alike are life- 
less, while with the recovery of the jewels, 
life returned to each. 

The family likeness of these Indian 
folk-tales to those given above is expli- 
cable on no theory of borrowing, and 
finds its sole and rational explanation in 
the possession of a common stock of folk- 
lore by the several ancestors of the Indo- 
European races. As Sir G. W. Cox re- 
marks, “the substantial identity of stories 
told in Italy, Norway, and India can but 
prove that the treasure-house of mythol- 
ogy was more abundantly filled before the 
dispersion of the Aryan tribes than we 
had taken it to be.” 

The Egyptian tale of the “ Two Broth- 
ers’ is of great value on account of its 
high antiquity, and, moreover, specially 
interesting as recording an incident simi- 
lar to that narrated in the life of Joseph. 
It is contained in the d’Orbiney papyrus 
preserved in the Bibliothéque Impériale, 
the date being about the fourteenth or fif- 
teenth century B.C. : 

There were two brothers, Anepou and 
Satou, joined as one in love and labor. 
One day Satou was sent to fetch seed- 
corn from Anepou’s house, where he 
found his brother’s wife adorning her 
hair. She urged him to stay with her, 
but he refused, promising, however, to 
keep her wickedness secret. When 
Anepou returned at even, she, being 
afraid, “ made herself to seem as a wom- 
an that had suffered violence,” and told him 
exactly the reverse of what had happened. 
Anepou’s wrath was kindled against 
Satou, and he went out to slay him; but 
Satou called on Phra to save him, and 
the god placed a river between the broth- 
ers, so that when day dawned Anepou 
might hear the truth. At sunrise Satou 
tells his story, and, mutilating himself, he 
says that he will leave Anepou and go to 
the valley of the cedar, in the cones of 
which he will deposit his heart, ‘so that 
if the tree be cut, his heart would fall to 
the earth, and he must die.”’ 

Space forbids further outline of the 
venerable story, which finally ends with 
the reconciliation of the two brothers. 

For us the value of these folk-tales lies 
in the relics of barbaric notions concern- 
ing the nature of man and his relation to 
external things which they preserve. 
They have amused our youthhood: they 
may instruct our manhood. Not if we 
go to the solar mythologist for their in- 
terpretation. We shall learn from Sir G. 
W. Cox that “the magician Punchkin and 
the heartless giant are only other forms 
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of the Panis who steal bright treasures 
from the gleaming west,” that “ Balna 
herself is Heien shut up in Ilion . . . the 
eagles the bright clouds,” * and from Pro- 
fessor de Gubernatis that the duck is the 
dawn and the egg the sun. 

These venerable tales have a larger, 
richer meaning than this, expressive of 
the wonder deep-seated in the heart of 
man. Like the beautiful prisms of topaz 
and beryl revealed when a “ drusy ” cay- 
ity in granitic rock is broken open, they 
hold within them the crystallized thought 
of the past. The soul existing apart from 
the body, whether in bird or casket, and 

_ determining its fate, is the relic of bar- 
baric belief in one or more entities zz the 
body, yet not of it—a belief extant among 
tribes still uncivilized, and surviving in 
unsuspected forms among more advanced 
races, 


XV. 
TOTEMISM. 


IN addition to the beliefs in the trans- 
formation of men into animals and in the 
transmigration of souls into the bodies of 
animals, we find among barbarous peo- 
ples a belief which is probably the parent 
of one and certainly nearly related to both, 
namely, in descent from the animal or 
plant, more often the former, whose name 
they bear. Its connection with transmi- 
gration is seen in the belief of the Moquis, 
an Indian tribe, that after death they live 
in the form of their totemic animal, those 
of the Deer family becoming deer, and so 
on through the several clans. The belief 
survives in its most primitive and vivid 
forms among two races, the aborigines of 
Australia and the North American In- 
dians. The word ‘“totemism,” given to 
it both in its religious and social aspects, 
is derived from the Algonquin “ dodaim”’ 
or ‘“dodhaim,’ meaning ‘“clanmark.” 
Among the Australians, the word “ ko- 
bong,” meaning ‘‘ friend ” or “ protector,” 
is the generic term for the animal or plant 
by which they are known, It is akin in 
significance to the Indian words “ mani- 
tou,” ‘‘ oki,” ete., comprehending “the 
manifestations of the unseen world, yet 
conveying no sense of personal unity,” 
which are commonly translated by the 
misleading word ‘“medicine;” hence, 
“ medicine-men.” 

The family name, or second name borne 


* “Mythology of the Aryan Nations,” Vol. I., 
D. 140, 7. 
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by all the tribes in lineal descent, and 
which corresponds to our surname, z.e., 
super nomen, or “ over-name,”’ is derived 
from names of beasts, birds, etc., around 
which traditions of their transformation 
into men linger. Sir Geo. Grey* says 
that there is a mysterious connection be- 
tween a native and his kobong. It is his 
protecting angel, like the “daimon”’ of 
Socrates, like the “genius” of the early 
Italian. “If it is an animal, he will not 
kill one of the species to which it belongs, 
should he find it asleep, and he always 
kills it reluctantly and never without af- 
fording it a chance of escape. The fam- 
ily belief is that some one individual of 
the species is their dearest friend, to kill 
whom would be a great crime,” as, in 
Hindu belief, when a Rajah was said to 
have entered at death into the body of a 
fish, a ‘‘close time’’ was at once decreed. 
Among the Indian tribes we find well- 
nigh the whole fauna represented, their 
totem being the Bear, Turtle, Deer, Hawk, 
Eagle, Pike, Buffalo, etc. Like the Aus- 
tralians, these tribes regarded themselves 
as being of the breed of their particular 
animal-totem, and avoided hunting, slay- 
ing and eating (of which more presently) 
the creature under whose form the ances- 
tor was thought to be manifest. The 
Chippaways carried their respect even 
further. Deriving their origin from the 
dog, they at one time refrained from 
employing their supposed canine ances- 
tors in dragging their sledges. The Be- 
chuana and other people ot Scuth Africa 
will avoid eating their tribe-animal or 
wearing its skin. The same prohibitions 
are found among tribes in Northern Asia, 
and the Vogulitzi of Siberia, when they 
have killed a bear, address it formally, 
maintaining “ that the blame is to be laid 
on the arrows and iron, which were made 
and forged by the Russians!” Among 
the Delawares the Tortoise gens claimed 
supremacy over the others, because their 
ancestor, who had become a fabled mon- 
ster in their mythology, bore their world 
on his back. The Californian Indians are 
in interesting agreement with Lord Mon- 
boddo when, in claiming descent from the 
prairie wolf, they account for the loss of 
their tails by the habit of sitting, which, in 
course of time, wore them down to the 
stump! ‘The Kickapoos say their ances- 
tors had tails, and that when they lost 
them the “impudent fox sent every morn- 
ing to ask how their tails were, and the 
bear shook his fat sides at the joke.” 


* “ Travels in N. W. and W, Australia,” Vol. 
TI., 229. 
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The Patagonians are said to have anum-j father and offspring being never of the 


ber of animal deities, creators of the sev- 
eral tribes, some being of the caste of the 
guanaco, others of the ostrich, etc. In 
short, the group of beliefs and practices 
found among races in the lower stages of 
culture point to a widespread common at- 
titude toward the mystery of life around 
them. In speaking of totemism among 
the Red Races, Dr. Brinton thinks that 
the free use of animate symbols to express 
abstract ideas, which he finds so frequent, 
is the source of a confusion which has led 
to their claiming literal descent from wild 
beasts. But the barbaric mind bristles 
with contradictions and mutually destruct- 
ive conceptions; nothing is too wonder- 
ful, too ézzarre for its acceptance, and the 
belief in actual animal descent is not the 
most remarkable or far-fetched among the 
articles of its creed. 

The subject of totemism is full of in- 
terest both on its religious and social 
side :— 

On its religious side it has given rise, 
or, if this be not conceded, impetus, to 
that worship of animals which assuredly 
had its source in the attribution of myste- 
rious power through some spirit within 
them, making them deity incarnate. 

On its social side it has led to prohibi- 
tions which are inwoven among the cus- 
toms and prejudices of civilized communi- 
ties. But before speaking of these prohi- 
bitions, the barbaric mode of reckoning 
descent should be noticed. 

The family name borne by any Austra- 
Jian tribe is perpetuated by the children, 
whether.boys or girls, taking their mother’s 
name. Precisely the same custom is found 
among the American Indians—the chil- 
dren of both sexes being of the mother’s 
clan. Now, the family, as we define it, 
does not exist in savage communities, nor, 
as Mr. McLennan says in his very re- 
markable work on “ Primitive Marriage,” 
had “the earliest human groups any idea 
ofkinship, . . . the physical root of which 
could be discerned only through observa- 
tion and reflection.” Where the relations 
of the sexes were confused and promis- 
cuous, the oldest system in which the idea 
of blood-ties was expressed was a system 
of kinship through the mother. The hab- 
its of the “ much-married ” primitive men 
made mistake about any one’s mother 
less likely than mistake about his father ; 
and, if in civilized times it is, as the saying 
goes, a wise child that knows its own 
father, he was, in barbarous times, a wise 
father who knew his own child. Exam- 
ples tracing the kinship through females, 


| same clan, abound in both ancient and 


modern authorities, and perhaps the most 
amusing one that can be given is found in 
Dr. Morgan’s “Systems of Consanguin- 
ity.’ He says that the ‘natives of the 
province of Keang-se are celebrated 
among the natives of the other Chinese 
provinces for the mode, or form, used by 
them in address, namely, ‘Laon peaon,’ 
which, freely translated, means, ‘Oh, you 
old fellow, brother mine by some of the 
ramifications of female relationship !’ ” 

The prohibitions arising out of totemism 
are two: 1. Against intermarriage be- 
tween those of the same name or crest. - 
2. Against the eating of the totem by any 
member of the tribe called after it. 

I. Among both Australians and Indians 
a man is forbidden to marry his own clan, 
zZ.é., any woman of his own surname or 
badge, no matter where she was born or 
however distantly related to him. 

Were this practice of “ Exogamy,” as 
marriage outside the tribe is called, lim- 
ited to one or two places, it might be 
classed among exceptional local customs 
based on a tradition, say, of some heated 
blood-feud between the tribes. But its 
prevalence among savage or semi-savage 
races all the world over points to reasons 
the nature of which is still a crwx to the 
anthropologists. The late Mr. McLennan, 
whose opinion on such a matter is enti- 
tled to the most weight, connects it with 
the custom of female infanticide, which, 
rendering women scarce, led at once to 
polyandry, or one female to several males, 
within the tribe, and to the capturing of 
women from other tribes.. This last- 
named practice strengthens Mr. Mc- 
Lennan’s theory. He cites numerous in- 
stances from past and present barke‘ous 
races, and traces its embodiment in formal 
code until we come to the mock relics of 
the custom in modern times—as, for ex- 
ample, that harmless “ survival ’’ in bride- 
lifting, that is, stealing, as in the word 
“cattle-lifting.” 

Connected with this custom is the 
equally prevailing one which forbids in- 
tercourse between relations, as especially 
between a couple and their fathers and 
mothers-in-law, and which also forbids 
mentioning their names. (I have, by the 
way, heard more than one cynical son-in- 
law express regret that certain features of 
this custom had not survived among our- 
selves.) So far as the aversion which the 
savage has to telling his own name, or ut- 
tering that of any person (especially the 
dead), or thing teared by him is concerned, 
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the reason is not far to seek. It lies in 
that confusion between names and things 
which marks all primitive thinking. The 
savage, who shrinks from having his like- 
ness taken in the fear that a part of him- 
self is being carried away thereby, regards 
his name as something through which he 
may be harmed. So he will use all sorts 
of roundabout phrases to avoid saying it, 
and even change it that he may elude his 
foes, and puzzle or cheat Death when he 
~ comes to look for him. But why a son- 
in-law should not see the face of his 
mother-in-law, for so it is among the 
Aranaks of South Arnerica, the Caribs 
and other tribes of more northern regions, 
the Fijians, Sumatrans, Dayaks, the na- 
tives ot Australia. the Zulus, in brief, 
along the range of the lower culture, is a 
question to which no satisfactory answer 
has been given, and to which reference is 
here made because of its connection with 
totemism. 

IJ. That the animal which is the totem 
of the tribe should not be eaten, even 
where men did not hesitate to eat their 
fellows, isa custom forwhich it is less hard 
to account. The division of flesh into two 
classes of forbidden and permitted, of 
clean and unclean, with the resulting ar- 
tificial liking or repulsion for food which 
custom arising out of that division has 
brought about, is probably referable to 
old beliefs in the inherent sacredness of 
certain animals. The Indians of Char- 
lotte Island never eat crows, because they 
believe in crow-ancestors, and they smear 
themselves with black paint in memory of 
that tradition ; the Dacotahs would neither 
kill nor eat their totems, and if necessity 
compels these and like barbarians to 
break the law, the meal is preceded by 
profuse apologies and religious ceremo- 
nies over the slain. The abstention of 
the Brahmins from meat, the pseudo- 
vevealed injunction to the Hebrews against 
certain flesh-foods (that against pork has 
its origin, it has been suggested, in the 
tradition of descent from a boar) need no 
detailing here. But, as parallels, some 
restrictions among the ancient dwellers 
in these islands are of value. It was, ac- 
cording to Cesar,* a crime to eat the do- 
mestic fowl, or goose, or hare, and to this 
day the last-named is an object of disgust 
in certain parts of Russia and Brittany. 
The oldest Welsh laws contain several 
allusions to the magical character of the 
hare, which was thought to change its sex 
every month or year, and tn be the com- 


* “ De Bell. Gall.,” V., c. 12, 
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panion of the witches, who often assumed 
its shape.* The revulsion against horse- 
flesh as food may have its origin in the 
sacredness of the white horses. which, as 
Tacitus remarks,t were kept by the*Ger- 
mans at the public cost in groves holy to 
the gods, whose secrets they knew, and 
whose decrees regarding mortals their 
neighings interpreted. That this animal 
was a clan-totem among our forefathers 
there can be no doubt, and the proofs are 
with us in the white horses carved in out- 
line on the chalk hills of Berkshire and 
the west, as in the names and crests of 
clan descendants. 

The survival of the totem in heraldry is 
worth more than a passing remark, and 
wil] have further reference in a succeeding 
chapter. 


XVI. 
HERALDRY ; ANCESTOR- WORSHIP. 


AS we have seen, the totem is thé clane 
name indicating descent from a common 
ancestor. It is also the clan-symbol, 
badge, or crest. Where the tribes among 
whom it is found are still in the picture- 
writing stage, z.é., when the idea is ex- 
pressed by a portrait of the thing itself 
instead of by some sound-sign—-a stage 
in writing corresponding to the primitive 
stage in language, when words were imi= 
tative—there we find the rude _hiero- 
glyphic. of the totem a means of inter- 
course between different tribes, as well as 
with whites. A striking example of this 
is given in the sketch (Fig. 1), which is a 
copy of a petition sent by some Western 
Indian tribes to the United States Con- 
gress for the right to fish in certain small 
lakes near Lake Superior. ’ 

The bird represents the leading clan, 
the crane; then follow three martens, as 
totems of three tribes; then the bear, the 
man-fish, and the cat-fish, also totems. 
From the eye and heart of each of the 
animals runs a line connecting them with 
the eye and heart of the crane, to show 
that they are all of one mind, and the eye 
of the crane has also a line connecting it 
with the lakes on which the tribes have 
their eyes, and another line running to- 
ward Congress. 

In the barbaric custom of painting or 
carving the totem on oars, on the bows 
and sides of canoes, on weapons, on pil- 
lars in the front of houses, and on the 


* Elton’s “ Origins of English History,” p. 297. 
+ Germania, IX., ro. 
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houses themselves ; in tattooing it on va- 
rious parts of the body (in the latter case, 
in some instances, together with pictures 
of exploits; so’that the man carries on his 
person an illustrated history of his own 
life) we have.the remote and forgotten 
origin of heraldic emblems. The symbols 
of civilized nations, as, ¢,g., the Imperial 
eagle, which so many states of ancient 
and modern renown have chosen; the 
crests of families of rank, with their fab- 
ulous monsters, as the cherub, the Greek 
gryps, surviving in the griffin, the dragon, 
the unicorn; which, born of rude fancy or 
terrified imagination, are now carved on 
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rance then and till recently existing as to 
the origin ot urests, and also the discred¥ 
into which 4 seemingly meaningless van- 
ity had fatien, have made it difficult to 
trace the survival of the totem in the 
crests even of that numerous company of 
the Upper Ten who claim descent from 
warriors who came over with the Con- 
queror. But there is no doubt that an. 
inquiry conducted on the lines suggested 
above, and not led into by-paths by false 
analogies, would yield matter of interest 
and value. It would add to the evidence 
of that common semicivilized stage out cf 
which we have risen. Such names as the 


Fic. I. 


the entrance-gates to the houses of the 
great; the armorial bearings on cariages ; 
the crest engraven on ring or embossed 
on writing-paper, these are the lineal de- 
scendants of the totem; and the Indians, 
who could see no difference between their 
system of manitous and those of the 
white people, with their- spread-eagle 
or their lion-rampant, made a shrewd 
guess that would not occur to many a 
parvenu applying at the Heralds’s Col- 
lege for a crest. The continuity is trace- 
able in the custom of the Mexicans and 
other civilized nations of painting the to- 
temic animals on their banners, flags, 
crests, and other insignia; and it would 
seem that we have in the totem the key 
to the mystery of those huge animal- 
shaped mounds which abound on the 
North American continent. 


The arbitrary selection in the “ ages of 


chivalry’ of such arms as pleased the 
knightly fancy, or ministered to its pride, 
ot, aS was often the case, resembled the 
neme.ijn sound. together with the igno- 


Horsings, the Wylfings, the Derings, the 
Ravens, the Griffins, may hold within 
themselves traces of the totem name of 
the horse, wolf, deer, raven, and that 
“animal fantasticall,” the griffin. In 
Scotland we find the clan Chattan, or the 
wild cat; in Ireland “the men of Osory 
were called by a name signifying the 
wild red deer.” On the other hand such 
names may have been given merely as 
nicknames (z.e., ekename, or the added 
name, from ese, “also,” or “to aug- 
ment’), suggested by the physical or 
mental likeness to the thing after which 
they are called. 

But it is time to turn to the religious 
significance of the totem, as shown among 
races worshiping the animal which is 
their supposed ancestor. 

At first glance this seems strong argu- 
ment in support of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s 
theory that all forms of religion (and all 
myth) have their origin in ancestor-wor- 
ship. The mysterious power of stimula- 
tion, of excitation to frenzy, or of heal- 
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ing and soothing, or of poisoning, which 
certain plants possess, has been attributed 
to indwelling spirits, which, as Mr. Spen- 
cer contends, are regarded as human and 
ancestral. Very many illustrations of 
this occur,’as, ¢,g., the worship of the 
Soma plant, and its promotion as a deity 
among the Aryans; the use of tobacco in 
religious ceremonies among the tribes of 
both Americas; while now and again we 
find plants as totems. The Pueblos have 
a tribe called the tobacco-plant, and also 
one called the red grass. One of the 
Peruvian Incas was called after the native 
name of the tobacco-plant; and among 
the Ojibways the buffalo grass was carried 
as a charm, and its god said to cause 
madness. Its manlike character is seen 
in the accompanying picture (Fig. 2). 


FIG. 2. 


The worship of animals is on the like 
theory explained as due to the giving of a 
nick-name of some beast or bird to a re- 
mote ancestor, the belief arising in course 
of time that such animal was the actual 
progenitor, hence its worship. We calla 
man a bear, a pig, or a vampire, in sym- 
bolic phrase, and the figure of speech re- 
mains a figure of speech with us. But 
the savage loses the metaphor and it 
crystallizes into hard matter-of-fact. So 
the traditions have grown, and Black 
Eagle, Strong Buffalo, Big Owl, Tortoise, 
etc., take the shape of the actual forefa- 
thers of the tribe having their name and 
crest. According to the same theory, the 
adoration of sun, moon, and mountains, 
etc., is due to a like source. Some fa- 
mous chief was called the Sun; the met- 
aphor was forgotten; the personal and 
concrete, as the more easily apprehended, 
remained; hence, worship of the powers 
of nature “is a form of ancestor-worship, 
which has lost in a still greater degree 
the character of the original.’’* 

The objection raised in former papers 
of this series to the extreme application 


— 


* ‘Principles of Sociology,” p 413- 


of the solar theory applies, so it seems to 
me, with equal force to Mr. Spencer's 
limitation of the origin of myth and relig- 
lon to one source. Having cleared 
Scylla, we must not dash against Charyb- 
dis. Religion has its origin neither in 
fear of ghosts, as Mr. Spencer’s theory 
assumes, nor in a perception of the Infis 


| nite inherent in man, as Professor Max 


Muller holds. Rather does it lie in man’s 
sense of vague wonder in the presence of 
powers whose force he cannot measure, 
and his expressions toward which are 
manifest. There is underlying unity, but 
there are, to quote St. Paul, “ diversities 
of operation.” There is just that surface 
unlikeness which we might expect from 
the different physical conditions and their 
resulting variety of subtle influences sur-= 
rounding various races; influences shap-~ 
ing for them their gods, their upper and 
nether worlds; influences of climate and 
soil which made the hell of volcanic 
countries an abyss of sulphurous, stifling 
smoke and everlasting fire, and the hell 
of cold climates a place of deadly frost ; 
which gave to the giant-gods of northern 
zones their rugged awfulness, and to the 
goddesses of the sunny south their soft 
and stately grace. The theory of ances- 
tor-worship as the basis of every form of 
religion does not allow sufficient play for 


the vagaries in which the same thing will 


be dressed by the barbaric fear and fancy, 
nor for the imagination as a creative force 
in the primitive mind even at that lowest 
at which we know it. And of course be- 
neath that lowest lies a lower never to be 
fathomed. We are apt to talk of primi- 
tive man as if his representatives were 
with us in the black fellows who are at 
the bottom of the scale, forgetting that 
during unnumbered ages he was a brute 
in everything but the capacity by which. 
at last the ape and tiger were subdued 
within him. of the beginnings of his 
thought we can know nothing, but the 
fantastic forms in which it is first mani- 
fest compel us to regard him as a being 
whose feelings were uncurbed by reason. 
That ancestor-worship is one mode 
among others of man’s attitude toward 
the awe-begetting, mystery-inspiring uni- 
verse, none can deny. That his earliest 
temples, as defined sacred spots, were 
tombs; that he prayed to his dead dear 
ones, or his dead feared ones, as the case 
might be, is admitted. From its strong 
personal character, ancestor-worship was, 
without doubt, one of the earliest expres- 
sions of man’s attitude before the world 
which his fancy filled with spirits. It 
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flourishes among barbarous races to-day ; 
it was the prominent feature of the old 
Aryan religion; it has entered into Chris- | 
tian practice in the worship of the saints, 
and perhaps the only feature of religion 
«which the modern Frenchman has re- 
tained is the cu/te des morts. That it! 
was a part. of the belief of the Emperor 
Napoleon III. the following extract from 
his will shows :—‘ We’ must remember 
that those we love look down upon us 
from heaven and profect us. It is the 
‘soul of my great-uncle which has always 
guided and supported me, Thus will it 
be with my son also if he proves worthy 
of his name. 

But the worship of ancestors is not pri- 
mal. The remarks in my former paper | 
on the late recognition of kinship by sav- | 
ages, among whom some rude form of re- 


ligion existed, tell against it as the ear-| 
| Not thus is it with examples drawn nearer 
ts bigger than man, and this he was not | 


liest mode of worship. Moreover, nature 
slow to feel. Even if it be conceded that 
sun-myth and sun-worship once arose | 
through the nick-naming of an ancestor | 
as the Sun, we must take into account the 
force of that imagination which enabled 
the unconscious myth-maker, or creed- 
maker, to credit the moving orbs of heay- | 
en with personal life and will. The fac- 
ulty which could do that might well ex-| 
press itself in awe-struck forms. without | 
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intruding the ancestral ghost. Further, | 
the records of the classic religions, them- | 
‘selves preserving many traces of a primi- | 
tive nature-worship, point to an adoration | 
of the greatness and bounty, as well as 
to a sense of the maleticent and fateful, 
in earth and heaven which seem prior to 
ithe more concrete worship of forefathers | 
and chieftains. 

If for the worship of these last we sub- 
stitute a general worship of spirits, there 
seems little left on which to differ. As| 
aid to the explanation of the belief in ani- 
mal ancestors and their subsequent deifi- 
cation and worship, as of the lion, the 
‘bull, the serpent, etc., we have always 
present in the barbaric mind the tendency 
to credit living things, and indeed lifeless, | 
-but moving ones, with a passion, a will, 
and a power to-help or harm immeasur- 
ably greater than man’s, This. is part | 
and parcel of that belief in spirits every- | 
where, which is-the key to savage philos- 
ophy, and the growth of which is fostered 
by such secondary causes as the worship 
of ancestors. 


XVII. 


SURVIVAL OF MYTH IN HISTORICAL 
NARRATIVES. 


BEFORE bringing this series of papers 
to an end, it may be well to give an illus. 
tration or two of the survival of myth itu 
historical narrative. 

For proofs of the emergence of the 
higher out of the lower in philosophy and 
religion, to say nothing of less exalted 
matters, whether the beast-fable or the 
nursery rhyme as holding barbaric thought 
in solution, examples have necessarily 
been drawn from the mythology of past 
and present savage races. But these are 
too remote in time or standpoint to stir 
other than a languid interest in the read- 
ers mind; their purpose is served when 
they are cited and classified as specimens. 


home from sources at which our young 


thirst for the stirring and romantic was 


slaked. When we learn that famous 
names and striking episodes are in some 
instances only transformed and personi- 
fied natural phenomena, or, as occurring 
everywhere, possibly variants of acommon 
legend, thefar-reaching influence of prim- 
itive thought comes to us in more vivid 
and exciting form. And although one 
takes in hand this work of disenchant- 
ment in no eager fashion, the loss is more 
seeming than real. Whether the particu- 
lar tale of bravery, ofselflessness, of faith- 
fulncss, has truth of detail, matters little 
compared with the fact that its reception 
the wide world over witnesses to human 
belief, even at low levels, in the qualities 
which have given man empire over him- 
self and ever raised the moral standard 
of the race. Moreover, in times like these, 
when criticism is testing without fear or 
favor the trustworthiness of records of 
the past, whether of Jew or Gentile, the 
knowledge of the legendary origin of 
events woven into sober history prepares 
us to recognize how the imagination has 
fed the stream of tradition, itself no mean 
tributary of that larger stream of history, 
the purity of which is now subject of anal- 
ysis. Asa familiar and interesting exam- 
ple let us take the story of William Tell. 
Everybody has heard how, in the year 
1307 (or, as some say, 1296) Gessler, Vogt 
(or governor) of the Emperor Albert of 
Hapsburg, set a hat on a pole as symbol 
of the Imperial power, and ordered every 
one who passed by to do obeisance to it ; 
and how a mountaineer named Wilhelm 
Tell. who hated Gessler and the tyranny 
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which the symbol expressed, passed by 
without saluting the hat, and was at once 
seized and brought before Gessler, who 
ordered that, as punishment, Tell should 


shoot an apple off the head of his own. 


son. As resistance was vain, the apple 
was placed on the boy’s head, when Tell 
bent his bow, and the arrow, piercing the 
apple, fell with it to the ground. Gess- 
ler saw-that Tell, before shooting, had 
styck a second arrow inhis belt, and, ask- 
ing the reason, received this for answer: 
“Jt was for you; had I shot my child, 
know that this would have pierced your 
heart.” 

Now, this story first occurs in the chron- 
icle of Melchior Russ, who wrote at the 
end of the fifteenth century, z.e., about one 
hundred and seventy years after its re- 
puted occurrence. The absence of any 
reference to it in contemporary records 
caused doubt to be thrown upon it three 
centuries ago. Guillimann, the author of 
a work on Swiss Antiquities, published in 
1598, calls it a fable, but subscribes to the 
current belief in it, because the tale is so 
popular! ‘The race to which he belonged 
iS not yet extinct. A century and a half 
later, a more fearless skeptic, who said 
that the story was of Danish origin, was 
condemned by the Canton of Uri to be 
burnt alive, and in the well-timed absence 
of the offender, his book was ‘ordered to 
be burnt by the common hangman. But 
the truth is great, and prevails. G. von 
Wyss, the Swiss historian, has pointed out 
that the name of Wilhelm Tell does not 
occur even once in the history of the three 
cantons, neither is there any trace that a 
“Vogt” named Gessler ever served the 
house of Hapsburg there. Moreover, the 
legend does not correspond to any fact 
of a period of oppression of the Swiss at 
the hands of their Austrian rulers. 

'“ There exist in contemporary records 
no instances of wanton outrage and inso- 
lence on the Hapsburg side. It was the 
object of that power ‘to obtain political as- 
cendency, not to indulge its representatives 
in lust or wanton insult,” and, where rec- 
ords of disputes between particular per- 
sons occur, ‘‘the symptoms of violence, 
as is natural enough, appear rather on the 
side of the Swiss than on that of the ag- 
grandizing imperial house.” * 

Candor, however, requires that the 
evidence in support of the legend should 
be stated. There is the fountain on the 
supposed site of the lime-tree in the mar- 


* Edinburgh Review, January, 1860, p. 134. A 
cle on Rilliet’s ‘‘ Origines de la Confédération Suisse: 


Histoire et Légende.”’ 
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ket-place at Altdorf by which young Tel 
stood, as well as the colossal plaster stat- 
ue of the hero himself which confronts us. 
as we enter the quaint village. But more 
than this, the veritable cross-bow itself is 
preserved in the arsenal at Zurich! 

However, although the little Tell’s. 
chapel, as restored, “ was opened with a 
national /ée in the presence of two mem- 
bers of the Federal Council, in June last,” * 
the Swiss now admit in their school-teach- 
ing that the story of the Afpfelschusz is 
legendary. 

Freudenberger, who earned his death- 
sentence for affirming that the story came 
from Denmark, was on the right track, 
for the following variant of it is given by . 
Saxo Grammaticus, a Danish writer of 
the twelfth century, who puts it as happen- 
ing in the year 950:— 

““Nor ought what follows to be envel- 
oped in silence. Palnatoki, for some time 
in the body-guard of King Harold (Har- 
old Gormson, or Bluetooth), had made 
his bravery odious to many of his fellow- 
soldiers by the zeal with which he sur- 
passed them. One day, when he had 
drunk too much, he boasted that he was 
so skilled a bowman that he could hit the 
smallest apple, set on the top ofa stick 
some way off, at the first shot, which 
boast reached the ears of the king. This 
monarch’s wickedness soon turned the 
confidence of the father to the peril of the 
son, for he commanded that this dearest 
pledge of his life should stand in place of 
the stick, adding a threat that if Palnatoki 
didnot at his first shot strike off the ap- 
ple, he should with his head pay the pen- 
alty of making an empty boast. This 
command forced him to attempt more 
than he had promised, and what he “ad 
said, reported by slanderous tongues, 
bound him to accomplish what he had 
jot said. Yetdid not his sterling courage, 
though caught in the snare of slander, 
suffer him to lay aside his firmness of 
heart. As soon as the boy was led forth, 
Palnatoki warned him to await the speed- 
ing of the arrow with calm ears and un- 
bent head, lest by any slight movement of 
the body he should frustrate the archer’s. 
well-tried skill. He then made him stand 
with his back toward him, lest he should 
be scared at the sight of the arrow. Then 
he drew three arrows from his quiver, 
and with the first that he fitted to the 
string he struck the apple. When the 
king asked him why he had taken more 
than one arrow from his quiver, when he 


* London 7zmes’s telegram from Geneva, June 
25, 1883. 
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was to be allowed to make but one trial 
with his bow, he made answer, “ That I 
might avenge on thee the swerving of the 
first by the points of the others, lest per- 
chance my innocence might have been 
punished, while your violence escaped 
scot-free.’”’ * 

Going further northward we find tales 
corresponding in their main features to 
the above, in the Icelandic Saga, the Vil- 
kina; in the Norse Saga of Saint Olaf 
or Thidrik; and in the story of Harold, 
son of Sigurd. In the Olaf Saga it is 
said that the saint or king, desiring the 
conversion of a brave. heathen, named 
Eindridi, competed with him in various 
athletic sports, swam with him, wrestled 
with him, and then shot with him. Olaf 
then dared Eindridi to strike a writing- 
tablet from off his son’s head with an 
arrow, and bade two men bind the eyes 
of the child and hold the napkin so that 
the boy might not move when he heard 
the whizz of the arrow. Olaf aimed first, 
and the arrow grazed the lad’s head. 
Eindridi then prepared to shoot, but the 
mother of the boy interfered and per- 
suaded the king to abandon this danger- 
ous test of skill. The story adds that 
had the boy been injured, Eindridi would 
have revenged himself on the king.t+ 

Somewhat like this, as from the locality 
might be expected, is the Faroe Isles 
yariant. King Harold challenges Geyti, 
son of Aslak, and, vexed at being beaten 
in a swimming match, bids Geyti shoot 
a hazel-nut from off his brother’s head. 
He consents, and the king witnesses the 
feat, when Geyti 


“Shot the little nut away, 
Nor hurt the lad a hair.” 


Next day Harold sends for the archer, 
and says :— 


“List thee, Geyti, Aslak’s’ son, 
And truly tell to me, 
Wherefore hadst thou arrows twain 
In the wood yestreen with thee ?”’ 


To which Geyti answers :— 


“Therefore had I arrows twain 
Yestreen in the wood weth me, 
Had I but hurt my brother dear 
The other had pierced thee.” 


With ourselves it is the burden of the 
ballad of William of Cloudeslee, where 
the brave archer says :— 


* Bk. x., p. 166. Cf. Baring Gould’s * Curious 
Myths,” p.117; and Fiske’s ‘““Myths and Myth- 
m ikers,” p. 4. 

' Baring Gould, p. r1g. 
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“‘T have a sonne seven years old ; 
Hee is to me full deere; 
I will tye him to a stake~ 
All shall see him that bee here— 
And lay an apple upon his head, 
And goe six paces him froe ; 
And I myself with a broad arroe 
Shall cleave the apple in towe.” 


In the Walleus Maleficarum, Puncher, 
a magician on the Upper Rhine, is re- 
quired to shoot a coin from off a lad’s 
head; while traveling eastward, as far 
as Persia, we find the Tell myth as an in- 
cident in the poem “ Mantic Ultrair,” a ° 
work of the twelfth century. 

Thus far I have spoken of the variants 
of the legend found among Aryan peo- 
ples, and it is tempting to base upon this 
diffusion of a common incident a theory 
of its origin among the Central Asian an- 
cestors of the Swiss and the Norseman, 
the Persian and the Icelander. But it 
is found among non-Arvans also, The 
ethnologist, Castren, whose researches in 
Finland have secured a valuable mass of 
fast-perishing materials, obtained this 
tale in the village Ultuwa. “A ‘fight 
took place between some freebooters and 
the inhabitants of the village of Alajarai. 
The robbers plundered every house, and 
carried off among their captives an old 
man. As they proceeded with their 
spoils along the strand of the lake, a lad 
of twelve years old appeared from among 
the reeds on the opposite bank, armed 
with a bow and amply provided with ar- 
rows; he threatened to shoot down the 
captors unless the old man, his father, 
was restored tohim. The robbers mock- 
ingly replied that the aged man would be 
given to him‘if he could shoot an apple 
off his head. The boy accepted the chal- 
lenge, pierced the apple, and freed his 
father.” Among a people in close con- 
tact with an Aryan race as the Finns are 
in contact with both Swedes and Rus- 
sians, the main incident of the Tell story 
may easily have been woven into their 
native tales. But in reference to other 
non-Aryan races Sir George Dasent, who 
has treated of the diffusion of the Tell 
story yery fully in the Introduction to his 
“Popular Tales from the Norse” (a re- 
print of which would be a boon to stu- 
dents of folk-lore), says that it is common 
to the Turks and Mongolians, and a le- 
gend of the wild Samoyedes, who. never 
heard of Tell or saw a book in their 
lives, relates it, chapter and verse, of one 
of their marksmen. What shall we say, 
then, but that “the: story of this bold 
master-shot was prominent among many 
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tribes and races, and that it only crys- 
tallized itself round the great name of 
Tell by that. process of attraction which 
invariably leads a grateful people to 
throw such mythic wreaths, such garlands 
of bold deeds of precious memory, 
around the brow of its darling cham- 
pion.’ * Of course the solar mythologists 
see in Tell the sun or cloud deity; in his 
bow the storm-cloud or the iris ; and in 
his arrows the sun-rays or lightning 
darts. 

This is a question which we might 
leave to the champions concerned to set- 
tle. Apart from the evidence of the sur- 
vival of legend in history, and the lesson 
of caution in accepting any ancient record 
as gospel which we should learn there- 
from, it is the human element in the ven- 
erable tale which interests us most. 

Remote in time, far away in place, as its 
origin it moves us yet. The ennobling 
qualities incarnated in some hero (whether 
he be real or ideal matters not) meet 
with admiring response in the primitive 
listeners to the story, else it would have 
been speedily forgotten. Thus does it re- 
tain for us witness to the underlying one- 
ness of the human heart beneath all sur- 
face differences. 


XVIII. 


MYTHS OF KING ARTHUR AND LLEW- 
ELLYN. 


WIDESPREAD aS a myth may be, it 
takes depth of root according to the more 
or less congenial soil where it is dropped. 
That about Tell found favorable home in 
the uplands and the free air.of Switzer- 
land , with us, S. George, falling on times 
of chivalry, had abiding place, as also, 
less rugged of type than the Swiss marks- 
man, had Arthur, the ‘‘Blameless King,” 
who, if he ever existed, is smothered in 
overgrowth of legends both native and 
imported. F 

For such cycle of tales as gathered 
round the name of Arthur, and on which 
our youthhood was nourished, is as myth- 
ical as the wolf that suckled Romulus and 
Remus. Modern criticism and research 
have thoroughly sifted the legendary from 
the true, and if the past remains vague 
and shadowy, we at least know how far 
yne horizon of certainty extends. The 
<riticism has made short work of the ro- 


, 


* Introd. xxxv. 
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mancing chronicles which so long did 
duty for sober history, and has shown 
that no accurate knowledge of the se- 
quence of events is obtainable until late 
in the period of the English invasions. 
Save in scattered hints here and there, 
we are quite in the dark as to the condi- 
tion of this island during the Roman oc- 
cupation, while for anything that is 
known of times prior to this, called for 
convenience “ pre-historic,’ we are de- 
pendent upon unwritten records preserved 
in tombs and mounds. The information 
gathered from these has given us some 
clue to what manner of men they were 
who confronted the first Aryan immi- 
grants, and, enriched by researches of the 
ethnologist and philologist, enabled us to 
trace the movements of races westward. 
until we find old and new commingled as 
one English-speaking folk. 

All or any of which could not be known 
to the earlier chronicles. When Geoffry 
of Monmouth set forth the glory and re~ 
nown of Arthur and his court, he re- 
corded and embellished traditions six 
hundred years old, without thought of 
weighing the evidence or questioning the 
credibility of the transmitters. Whether 
there was a king of that name who ruled 
over the Silures, and around whom the 
remnant of brave Kelts rallied in their 
final struggle against the invading hordes, 
and who, wounded in battle, died at 
Glastonbury, and was buried, or rather 
sleeps, as the legend has it, in the Vale 
of Avilion, “hath been,” as Milton says, 
“ doubted heretofore, and may again, with 
good reason, for the. Monk of Malmes- 
bury and others, whose credit hath 
swayed most with the learned sort, we 
may well perceive to have known no 
more of thts Arthur nor of his doings 
than we now living.” 

The comparative mythologists say that 
he is a myth pure and simple; a variant 
of Sigurd and Perseus; the winning of 
his famous sword but a repetition of the 
story of the Teutonic and Greek heroes ; 
the gift of Guinevere as fatal to him as 
Helen to Menelaus; his knights but re- 
productions of the Achaian hosts. Much 
of which is doubtless true. But the ro- 
mance corresponded to some probable 
event ; it fitted in with the national tradi- 
tions. There were struggles between the 
Kelts and subsequent invaders—Romans, 
Angles, Saxons, Jutes. There were brave 
cnieftains who led forlorn hopes or fought 
to the death in their fastnesses. There 
were, in the numerous tribal divisions 
petty kings and queens ruling over mimi- 
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courts, with retinues of knights bent on 
chivalrous, unselfish service. These were 
the nuclei of stories which were the early 
annals of the tribe, the glad theme of 
bards and minstrels, and from which’ a 
long line of poets, to the latest singer of 
the “Idylls of the King,” have drawn the 
materials of their epics. The fascination 
which such a cycle of tales had for the 
people, especially in days when the bal- 
lad was history and poetry and all litera- 
ture rolled into one, was so strong, that 
the Church wisely imported an element 
‘hich gave loftier meaning to the 
knightly life, and infused religious ardor 
into the camp and court. To the stories 
of Tristram and Gawayne already woven 
into the old romance, she added the half- 
Christian, half-pagan, legend of the 
knights who left the feast at the Round 
Table to travel across land and sea that 
they might free the enslaved, remove the 
spell from the enchanted, and deliver fair 
women from the monsters of tyranny and 
lust, set forth on what in her eyes was a 
nobler quest—to seek and look upon the 
San Graal, or Holy Vessel used by Jesus 
at the Last Supper, and into which 
Joseph of Arimathea collected the blood 
and water that streamed from the side of 
the crucified Jesus. This mystic cup, in 
which we have probably a sacrificial relic 
of the old British religion imported into 
the Christian incident with which it 
blended so well, floated, according to 


Arthurian legend, suddenly into the pres- | 


ence of the King and his Round Table 
knights at Camelot as they sat at supper, 
and was as suddenly borne away, to be 


henceforth the coveted object of knightly | 


endeavor. Only the baptized could hope 
to behold it; to the unchaste it was 
veiled; hence only they among the 
knights who were pure in heart and life 
vowed to go in quest of the San Graal, 
and return not until they had seen it. 


Tennyson sings how the sacred cup ap- 
peared, 


“ Sometimes on lonely mountain meres 
I find a magic bark ; 
I leap on board: no helmsman steers : 
I float till all is dark. 
A gentle sound, an awful light! 
Three angels bear the holy Grail: 
With folded feet, in stoles of white, 
On sleeping wings they sail. 
Ah, blessed vision! blood of God! 
My spirit beats her mortal bars, 
As down dark tides the glory slides, 
And, star-like, mingles with the stars.” 


While in such legends as the Arthurian 


So | 
to Sir Galahad, the “just and faithful,” | 
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group the grain of truth, if it exists, is so 
imbedded as to be out of reach, there are 
others concerning actual personages, no- 
tably Cyrus and Charlemagne, not to 
quote other names from both “ profane ” 
and sacred history, in which the fable can 
be separated from the fact without diffi- 
culty. Enough is known of the life and 
times of such men to detach the certain 
from the doubtful, as, ¢.g., when Charle- 
magne is spoken of as a Frenchman and 
as a Crusader before there was a French 
nation, or the idea of Crusades had en- 
tered the heads of Most Christian Kings ; 
and as in the legends of the infancy of 
Cyrus, which are of a type related to like 
legends of the wonderful round the early 
years of the famous. 

This, however, by the way, since, leav- 
ing illustration of the fabulous in heroic 
story, it will be interesting to trace it 
through such a tale of pathos and domes- 
tic life as the well-known one of Llew- 
ellyn and his faithful hound, Gellert. 

Whose emotions have not been stirred 
by the story of Llewellyn the Great going 
out hunting, and missing his favorite dog ; 
of his return, to be greeted by the creat- 
ure with more than usual pleasure in his 
eye, but with jaws besmeared with blood; 
of the anxiety with which Llewellyn 
rushed into the house, to find the cradle 
where had lain his beautiful boy upset, 
and the ground around it soaked with 
blood; of his thereupon killing the dog, 
and then seeing the child lying unharmed 
beneath the cradle, and sleeping by the 
side of a dead wolf, from whose ravenous 
maw the faithful Gellert had delivered it ? 
Most of us, in our visits to North Wales, 
have stood by Gellert’s grave at Beddge- 
lert, little suspecting that the affecting 
story occurs in the folk-lore of nearly 
every Aryan people, and of several non- 
Aryan races, as the Egyptians and Chi- 
nese. 

Probably it comes to us as many other 
tales have come, through collections like 
the well-known “Gesta Romanorum,” 
compiled by medieval monks for popular 
entertainment. In the version given in 
that book, the knight who corresponds to. 
Llewellyn, after slaying his dog, discovers 
that it had saved his child from a serpent, 
and thereupon breaks his sword and de- 
parts on a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. 
But the monks were no inventors of such 
tales; they recorded those that came to 
them through the pilgrims, students, 
traders, and warriors who traveled from 
West to East and from East to West in 
the Middle Ages, and it is in the native 
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home of fable and imagery, the storied 
Orient, that we must seek for the earliest 
forms of the Gellert legend. In the 
Panchatantra, the oldest and most cele- 
brated Sanskrit fable book, the story takes 
this form :—An infirm child is left by its 
mother while she goes to fetch water, and 
she charges the father, who is a Brahman, 
to watch over it. But he leaves the house 
to collect alms, and soon after this a 
snake crawls toward the child. In the 
house was an ichneumon, a creature often 
cherished as a house pet, who sprang at 
the snake and throttled it. When the 
mother came back, the ichneumon went 
gladly to meet her, his jaws and face 
smeared with the snake’s blood. The 
horrified mother, thinking it had killed 
her child, threw her water-jar at it, and 
killed it; then seeing the child safe be- 
side the mangled body of the snake, she 
beat her breast and face with grief, and 
scolded her husband for leaving the house. 

We find the same story, with the slight 
difference that the animal is an otter, in 
a later Sanskrit collection, the Hitopa- 
desa, but we can track it to that fertile 
source of classic and medizval fable, the 
Buddhist Jatakas, or Birth Stories, a very 
ancient collection of fables, which, pro- 
fessing to have been told by Buddha, 
narrates his exploits in the 550 births 
through which he passed before attaining 
Buddhahood. In the Vinaya Pitaka of 
the Chinese Buddhist collection, which, 
according to Mr. Beal, dates from the 
fifth century A.D., and is translated from 
original scriptures supposed to have ex- 
isted near the time of Asoka’s council in 
the third century B.C., we have the earli- 
est extant form of the tale. That in the 
Panchatantra is obviously borrowed from 
it, the differences being in unimportant 
detail, as, for example, the nakula, or 
mongoose, is killed by the Brahman on his 
return home, the wife having neglected to 
take the child with her as bidden by him. 
He is filled with sorrow, and then a Deva 
continues the strain :— 


Let there be due thought and consideration, 

Give not way to hasty impulse, ' 

By forgetting the claims of true friendship 

You may heedlessly injure a kind heart (per- 
son) 

As the Brahman killed the nakula. 


The several versions of the story which 
could be cited from German, Russian, 
Persian, and other Aryan folk-lore, would 
merely present certain variations due to 
local coloring and to the inventiveness of 
the narrators or transcribers ; and, omit- 
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ting these at the demand of space, it will 
suffice to give the Egyptian variant or 
corresponding form, in which the tragical 
has given place to the amusing, save, per- 
haps, in the opinion of the Wali. This 
luckless person “once smashed a pot full 
of herbs which a cook had prepared. 
The exasperated cook thrashed the well- 
intentioned but unfortunate Wali within 
an inch of his life, and when he returned, 
exhausted with his efforts at belaboring 
the man, he discovered among the herbs 
a poisonous snake.” 

In pointing to the venerable Buddhist 
Birth Stories as the earliest extant source 
of Aryan fables, it should be added that 
these were with Buddha and his disciples 
the favorite vehicle of carrying to the 
hearts of men those lessons of gentleness 
and tenderness toward all living things 
which are a distinctive feature of that 
non-persecuting religion, and thus of dif- 
fusing a spirit which would have us. 


Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that lives. 


XIX. 
SEMITIC MYTHS AND LEGENDS. 


WITH the important exception of refer- 
ence to the change effected in the Jewish 
doctrines of spirits, and its resuJting influ- 
ence on Christian theology, by the trans- 
formation of the mythical Ahriman of the 
old Persian religion into the archfiend 
Satan, but slight allusion has been made 
in these pages to the myths and legends 
of the Semitic race. Under this term, 
borrowed from the current belief in their 
descent from Shem, are included extant 
and extinct people, the Assyrians, Chal- 
deans or Babylonians, Phoenicians, Arabs, 
Syrians, Jews and Ethiopians. ° 

The mythology of the Aryan nations 
has had the advantage of the most schol- 
arly criticism, and the light which this has 
thrown upon the racial connection of peo- 
ples between whom all superficial likeness 
had long disappeared, as wellas upon the 
early condition of their common ancestors, 
is of the greatest value as aid to our knowl- 
edge of the mode of man’s intellectual ané 
spiritual growth. And the comparisons 
made between the older and cruder forms 
underlying the elaborated myth and the 
myths of semi-barbarous races have sup- 
ported conclusions concerning man’s 
primitive state identical with those de- 
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duced from the material relics of the An- 
cient and Newer Stone Ages, namely, that 
the savage races of to-day represent not a 
degradation to which man has sunk, but a 
condition out of which all races above the 
savage have, through much tribulation, 
emerged. An important exception to this 
has, however, been claimed on behalf of 
at least one branch of the Semitic race— 
namely, the Hebrews orJews. This claim 
has rested on their assumed selection by 
the Deity for a definite purpose in the or- 
dering and directing of human affairs; a 


theory of the divine government which’ 


this journal is concerned neither to defend 
nor deny. No assumption of supernat- 
ural origin can screen documents of dis- 
puted authorship and uncertain meaning 
from the investigation applied to all an- 
cient records ; nor can the materials elude 
dissection because hitherto regarded as 
organic parts of revelation. The real dif- 
ficulties are in the structure of the lan- 
guage and in the scantiness of the mate- 
rial as contrasted with the flexile and copi- 
ous mythology of the Aryan race. And 
the investigation has been in some degree 
checked by the mistaken dicta of author- 
ities such as M. Renan and the late Baron 
Bunsen ; the former contending that “ the 
Semites never had a mythology,” and the 
latter (although any statement of his 
carries far less weight) that “it is the 
grand, momentous, and fortunate self- 
denial of Judaism to possess none.” 

But, independently of the refusal of the 
student of history to admit that excep- 
tional place has been of direct Divine pur- 
pose accorded to any particular race, the 
discoveries of literatures much older than 
the Hebrew, and in which legends akin to 
those in the earlier books of the Old Test- 
ament are found, together with the proofs 
of historical connection between the peo- 
ples having these common legends, have 
given the refutation to the distinctive char- 
acter of the Semitic race claimed by M. 
Renan. That a people dwelling for cent- 
uries, as the Hebrews did, ina land which 
was the common highway between the 
great nations of antiquity; a people sub- 
ject to vicissitudes bringing them, as the 
pipkin between iron pots, into collision 
and subject relations to Egyptians, Per- 
sians, and other powerful folk, should 
remain uninfluenced in their intellectual 
speculations and religious beliefs, would 
indeed be a greater miracle than that 
which makes their literature inspired in 
every word and vowel-point. The remark- 
able collection of cuneiform inscriptions 
{so called from their wedge-like shape : 
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Lat. cumeus, a wedge) on the baked clay 
cylinders and tablets of the vast libraries 
of Babylon and Nineveh, has brought out 
one striking fact, namely, that the Semitic 
civilization, venerable as that is, was the 
product of, or at least greatly influenced 
by, the culture of a non-Semitic people 
called the Akkadians, from a word mean- 
ing “highlanders.”” These more ancient 
dwellers in the Euphrates valley and up- 
lands were not only non-Semitic, but non- 
Aryan, and probably racionally connected 
with the complex group of peoples em- 
bracing the Tartar-Mongolians, the dis- 
tinguishing features of whose religion are 
Shamanistic, with belief in magic in its 
manifold forms. ‘In Babylonia, under 
the non-Semitic Akkadian rule, the dom- 
inant creed was the fetish worship, with 
all its ritual of magic and witchcraft ; and 
when the Semites conquered the country, 
the old learning of the land became the 
property of the priests and astrologers, 
and the Akkadian language the Latin of 
the Empire.” * 

It was during the memorable period of 
the Exile that the historical records of the 
Jews underwent revision, and from that 
time dates the incorporation into them of 
legends and traditions which, invested 
with a purity and majesty distinctively He- 
brew, were borrowed from the Babyloni- 
ans, although primarily Akkadian. They 
are here, as elsewhere, the product ofthe 
childhood of the race, when it speculates 
and invents, framing its theory of the be- 
ginnings, their when and how; when it 
prattles of the Golden Age, which seems 
to lie behind, in the fond and not extinct 
delusion that “the old is better;” when 
it frames its fairy tales, weird or winsome, 
in explanation of the uncommon, the un- 
known, and the bewildering. 

The Babylonian origin of the early 
biblical stories is now generally admitted, 
although the dogmas based upon certain 
of them still retard the acceptance of this 
result of modern inquiry in some quar- 
ters. .That reluctance is suygestively 
illustrated in Dr. Wm. Smith’s “ Diction- 
ary of the Bible,” where, turning to the 
heading “ Deluge,” the reader is referred 
to “Flood ” and hence to ‘“‘ Noah !” 

So much for the legendary; but the 
analysis, of the more strictly mythical, 
the names of culture-ancestors and heroes, 
sons of Anak and of God, scattered over 
the Pentateuch, is not so easy a matter. 
The most important work in this direc- 
tion has been attempted by Dr. Gold- 
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ziher,* but even his scholarship has failed 
to convince sympathetic readers that 
Abraham and Isaac are sun-myths, and 
that the twelve sons of Jacob are the zo- 
diacal signs! Under the Professor’s 
etymological solvent the personality of 
the patriarchs disappears, and the charm- 
ing idylls and pastorals of old Eastern 
life become but phases of the sun and 
the weather. The Hebrew, like the 
Aryan myth-maker, speaks of the rela- 
tions of day and night, of gray morning 
and sunrise, of red sunset and the dark- 
ness of night, as of love and union, or 
strife and pursuit, or gloomy desire and 
coy evasion. Abh-ram is the High or 
Heaven-Father (from rdw, “to be high’’) 
with his numberless host of descendants. 
Yis-chak, commonly called Isaac, denotes 
“he who laughs,” and so the Laughing 
one, whom the High Father intends to 
slay, is the smiling day or the smiling 
sunset, which gets the worst of the con- 
test with the night sky and disappears. 
Sarah signifies princess, or the moon, the 
queen who rules over the great army 
zlittering amid the darkness. The ex- 
pulsion of Hagar (derived from a root 
hajara, meaning “to fly,” and yielding 
che word hijra or ‘flight,’ whence the 
Mohammedan Hegira) is the Semitic 
variant of the inexhaustible theme of all 
mythology, the battle of Day and Night ; 
flagar flying before the inconstant sun 
and the jealous moon. And _ so on 
shrough the whole range of leading 
characters in Hebrew history ; Cain and 
Abel, in which the critic overlooks the 
more likely explanation of the story asa 
quarrel between nomads and tillers of the 
soil; Jephthah, in which the sun-god 
tills at mid-day the dawn, his own off- 
spring ; Samson, or more correctly Shim- 
shon, from the Hebrew word for sun, 
the incidents of whose life, as expounded 
oy Professor Steinthal,t are more clearly 
sypical of the labors of the sun; 
Yonah and the fish, a story long ago 
sonnected with the myth of Herakles 
and Hésioné; “as on occasion of the 
storm the dragon or serpent swallows the 
sun, so when he sets he is swallowed by 
a mighty fish, waiting for him at the bot- 
+om of the sea. -Then when he appears 
again on the horizon, he is spat out on 
ehe shore by the sea-monster.” { 

These bare references must suffice to 


the Hebrews, and its 
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show that there is in Hebrew literature a 
large body of material which must under- 
go the sifting and the criticism which 
has been applied with success to Indo- 
European and non-Aryan myth. This 
done, the Semitic race will contribute its 
share of evidence in stipport of those con- 
ditions under which it has been the main 
purpose of these papers to show that 
myth has its birth and growth. 


XX. 
CONCLUSION. 


THE serial form of publication * has its 
advantages in these run-and-read days in 
compelling the writer to pack his thoughts 
closely together, but it has its disadvan- 
tages in breaking their sequence, and 
compelling the reader to turn to back num- 
bers for the missing links. 

The multitude of subjects traversed in 
these chapters compelled presentment in 
so concise a form that any attempt to 
gather into a few sentences the sum of 
things said would be as a digest of a di- 
gest, and it is, therefore, better to briefly 
emphasize the conclusions to which the 
gathered evidence points. It was re- 
marked at the outset, when laying stress 
on the serious meaning which lies at the 
heart of myths, that they have their origin 
in the endeavor of barbaric man to ex- 
plain his surroundings. The mass of fact 
brought together illustrates and confirms 
this view, and has thereby tended to raise 
what was once looked upon as fantastic, 
curious, and lawless, to the level of a sub- 
ject demanding sober treatment and ex- 
amination on strictly scientific methods. 

Archbishop Trench, in his “ Study of 
Words,” quotes Emerson’s happy char- 
acterization of language as fossil poetry 
and fossilhistory : ‘‘ Just asin some fossil, 
curious and beautiful shapes of vegetable 
or animal life, the graceful fern, or the 
tinely-vertebrated lizard, such as have beén 
extinct for thousands of years, are per- 
manently bound up with the stone, so in 
words are beautiful thoughts and images, 
the imagination and the feeling of past 
ages of men long since in their graves, of 
men whose very names have perished, 
preserved and made sate forever.’+ In 
like manner, we may speak of myths as 


* These papers were originally published in Mr. R. 
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fossil ethics and fossil theology, but, with 
more appositeness, as embryonic ethics 
and theology, since they contain ees 
tially all the philosophies and theologies 
“that man did ever find.” 

And to the student of the history of 
humanity who rejoices in the sure foun- 
dation on which, tested in manifold ways, 
the convictions of the highest and no- 
blest of the race rest, the value of myth is 
increased in its being a natural outgrowth 
of the mind when, having advanced to 
the point at which curiosity concerning 
the causes of surrounding things arises, 
it frames its crude explanations.. For not 
that which man claims to have received 
as a message from the gods, as a revela- 
tion from heaven, but that which he has 
learned by experience often painful and 
bitter, and which succeeding generations 
have either verified or improved upon, or 
disproved altogether, is, in the long run, 
of any worth. Through it alone, as we 
follow the changes wrought in the proc- 
ess from guess to certainty, can we de- 
termine what was the intellectual stage 
of man in his mental infancy, and how 
far it finds correspondences in the intel- 
lectual stage of existing barbaric races. 

Thus, the study of myth is nothing less 
than the study of the mental and spiritual 
history of mankind. It is a branch of 
that larger, vaster science of evolution 
which so occupies our thoughts to-day 
and with which the philosopher and the 
theologian must reckon. The evidence 
which it brings from the living and dead 
mythologies of every race is in accord 
with that furnished by their more tan- 
gible relics, that the history of mankind 
is a history of slow but sure advance from 
a lower to a higher; of ascent, although 
with backslidings oft. It confirms a 
momentous canon of modern science, 
that the laws of evolution in the spiritual 
world are as determinable as they are 
in the physical. To this we, for the en- 
richment of our life and helpful service 
of our kind, do well to give heed. | Wher- 
ever we now turn eye or ear the unity 
of things is manifest, and their un- 
broken harmony heard. With the theory 
of evolution in our hands as the master- 
key, the immense array of facts that 
seemed to lie unrelated and discrete, are 
seen to be interrelated and in necessary 
dependence—“‘a mighty sum of things 
forever speaking.” That undisturbed 
relation of cause and effect which science 
has revealed and confirmed, extends back- 
ward as well as reaches forward; its 
continuity involves the inclusion of man 
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as a part of nature, and the study of his 
development as one in which both the 
biologist and the mythologist engage 
toward a common end. 


APPENDIX. 


AN AMERICAN INDIAN MYTH. 

[This interesting mythic tale is taken from 
J. W. Powell’s “ Mythology of the North 
American Indians” (First Annual Report 
of the Bureau of Ethnology). It is entitled 
“Ta-vwots’ has‘a fight with the Sun.”] 


Ta-vwots, the little rabbit, was wont 
to lie with his back to the sun when he 
slept. One day he thus slept in camp 
while his children played around him. 
After atime they saw that his back was 
smoking, and they cried out, ‘‘ What is the 
matter with your back, father?” Startled 
from his sleep, he demanded to know the 
cause ofthe uproar. ‘ Your back is coy- 
ered with sores, and full of holes,” they 
replied. Then Za-vwots’ was very an- 
gry, for he knew that 7a’-vz, the sun, had 
burned him, and he sat down by the fire 
for a long time in solemn mood, ponder- 
ing on the injury and insult he had re- 
ceived. At last, rising to his feet, he said, 
“ My children, 1 must go and make war 
upon Za’-vz.” And straightway he de- 
parted. 

Now his camp was in the valley of the 
Mo-a-pa [a stream in South-eastern Ne- 
vada]. On his journey he came to a hill, 
and standing on its summit he saw ina 
valiey to the east a beautiful stretch of 
verdure, and he greatly marveled at the 
sight, and desired to know what it was. 
On going down to the valley he found a 
cornheld, something he had never before 
seen, and the ears were ready for roast- 
ing. When he examined them, he saw 
that they were covered with beautiful hair, 
and he was much astonished. Then he 
opened the husk, and found within soft 
white grains of corn, which he tasted. 
Then he knew that it was corn, and good 
to eat. Plucking his arms full he carried 
them away, roasted them on a fire, and 
ate until he was filled. 

Now when he had done all this, he re- 
flected that he had been stealing, and he 
was afraid; so he dug a hole in which to 
hide himself. 

Cin-au’-dv was the owner of this field, 
and when he walked through and saw 
that his corn had been stolen he was ex- 
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ceedingly wroth, and said, “I will slay 
this thief Ya-vwors’ ; I will kill him, 1 
will kill him.” And straightway he 
called his warriors to him and made 
search for the thief, but could not find 
him, for he was hid in the ground. 
After a long time they discovered the 
hole, and tried to shoot Za-vwots’ as he 
was standing in the entrance, but he 
blew their arrows back. This made Cz7- 
au’-dv's people very angry, and they shot 
many arrows, but Za-vwo/s’’s breath 
was as a warder against them all. Then 
with one accord they ran to snatch him 
up with their hands, but, all in confusion, 
they only caught each other’s fists, for 
with agile steps Za-vwofs dodged into his 
retreat. Then they began to dig, and 
said they would drag him out. And 
they labored with great energy, all the 
time taunting him with shouts and jeers. 
But Za-vwots’ hada secret passage from 
the main chamber of his retreat, which 
opened by a hole above the rock over- 
hanging the entrance where they were at 
work. 

When they had proceeded with this 
digging until they were quite under 
ground, Za-vwots’, standing on the rock 
above, hurled the magical ball which he 
was accustomed to carry with him, and 
striking the ground above the diggers, it 
caved the earth in, and they were all 
buried. “Aha,” said he, “why do you 
wish to hinder me on my way to kill the 
Sun? A’-nzer te-tik-a-niimp kwatk-at’- 
gar (fighting is my eating tool, I say; that’s 
so),” and he proceeded on his way musing, 
“‘T have started out to kill; vengeance is 
my work; every one I meet will be an 
enemy. It is well; no one shall escape 
my wrath.” 

The next day he saw two men making 
arrow-heads of hot rocks, and drawing 
near he observed their work for a time 
from a position where he could not be 
seen. Then stepping forth he said, “ Let 
me help you,” and when the rocks were 
on the fire again and were hot to redness he 
said, “ Hot rocks will not burn me.” 
And they laughed at him. ‘ May be you 
would have us believe that you are a 
ghost?” “Iam not a ghost,” said he, “ but 
lama better manthan youare. Hold me 
on these hot rocks, and if I do not burn you 
must let me do the same to you.” To this 
they readily agreed, and when they had 
tried to burn him on the rocks, with his 
magic breath he kept them away at a dis- 
tance so slight they cowld not see but that 
the rocks did really touch him. When 
they perceived that he was not burned 
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they were greatly amazed, and trembled 
with fear. But having made the promise 
that he should treat them in like manner, 
they submitted themselves to the torture, 
and the hot rocks burned them until, with 
great cries, they struggled to get free, but 
unrelenting 7a-vwofs’ held them until the 
rocks had burned through their flesh into 
their entrails, and so. they died. ‘“ Aha,” 
said Za-vwots’, “lie there until you can get 
up again. I am on my way to kill the 
Sun. <A’-nder te-t¢tk-a-niimp kwatk-at’- 
gar.’ And sounding the war-whoop he 
proceeded on his way. 

The next day he came to where two 
women were gathering berries in baskets, 
and when he sat down they brought him 
some of the fruit and placed it before him. 
He saw there were many leaves and 
thorns among the berries, and he said, 
“Blow these leaves and thorns into my 
eyes,’ and they did so, hoping to blind 
him; but with his magic breath he kept 
them away, so that they did not hurt him. 

Then the women averred that he was a 
ghost. ‘“Iamno ghost,” said he, “ but a 
common person. Do you not know that 
leaves and thorns cannot hurt the eye ? 
Let me show you;” and they consented, 
and were made blind. Then 7a-vwots’ 
slew them with his pa-riém’-o-kwe. 
“ Aha,” said he, “you are caught with 
your own chaff. I am on my way to kill the 
Sun. This is good practice—I must learn 
how. A-nzer ti-tch’-a-niimp Rwatk-at’- 
gar.” And sounding the war-whoop he 
proceeded on his way. 

The next day he saw some women 
standing on the Hurricane Cliff, and as he 
approached he heard them say to each 
other that they would roll rocks down 
upon his head and kill him as he passed ; 
and drawing near, he pretended to be 
eating something and enjoying it with 
great gusto; so they asked him what it 
was, and he said it was something very 
sweet, and they begged that they might 
be allowed to taste of it also. “I will 
throw.it up to you,” said he; ‘‘come to 
the brink and catch it.” When they had 
done so, he threw it up so that they could 
not quite reach it, and he threw it in this 
way many times, until, in their eagerness 
to secure it, they all crowded too near the 
brink, fell, and were killed. ‘“ Aha,” said 
he, “ you were killed by your own eager- 
ness. I am on my way to kill the Sun. 
A’-nter ti-ték-a-nimp kwatk-at’-gar.” 
And sounding the war-whoop he passed 
on. 
The. following day he saw two women 
fashioning water-jugs, which are made of 
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willow-ware, like baskets, and afterward 
lined with pitch. When afar off he could 
hear them converse, for he had a wonder- 
fulear. ‘Here comes that bad TZa- 
vwots’,” said they ; ‘‘ how shall we destroy 
him?’ When he came near, he said, 
«“ What was that you were saying when 
I came up?” “Oh, we were only saying, 
«Here comes our grandson,’ ”’ * said they. 
“Js that all?” replied. 7a-vwots’, and 
looking around he said, “ Let me go into 
your water-jug;’’ and they allowed him 
to do so. ‘ Now braid the neck.” This 
they did, making the neck very small ; 
then they laughed with great glee, for 
they supposed he was entrapped. But 
with his magic breath he burst the jug 
and stood up before them; and they 
exclaimed, “ You must be a ghost!” but 
he answered, “I amno ghost. Do you not 
know that jugs were made to hold water, 
but cannot hold men and women?” At 
this they wondered greatly, and said he 
was wise. Thenhe proposed to put them 
in jugs in the same manner, in order to 
demonstrate to them the truth of what he 
had said; and they consented. When he 
had made the necks of the jugs and 
filled them with pitch he said, “ Now jump 
out;” but they could not. It was now 
his turn to deride; so he rolled them 
about and laughed greatly, while their 
half-stifled screams filled the air. When 
he had sported with them in this way 
until he was tired he killed them with his 
magical ball. “Aha,” said he, ‘you are 
bottled in your own jugs. 
way to kill the Sun; in good time I shall 
learn how: A’-nzer ti-t¢k’-a-niimp kwatk- 
av’-gar.’ And sounding the war-whoop 
he passed on. 


Iam on my) 


The next day he came upon Xw/7’-ats, | 


the bear, who was digging a hole in 


which to hide, for he had heard of the | 
fame of Za-vwots’ and was afraid. When 


the great slayer came to Azwz’-a¢s he said, 
“Don’t fear, my great friend, ] am not 
the man from whom to hide. Could a 
little fellow like me kill so many people ? ” 
And the bear was assured. ‘Let me 
help you dig,” said 7a-vwots’, “that we 


may hide together, for I also am fleeing | 


from the great destroyer. So they made 
a den deep in the ground, with its en- 
trance concealed by a great rock. Now 
Ta-vwots secretly made a private pas- 
sage from the den out to the side of the 
mountain, and when the work was com- 
pleted the two went out together to the 


* This is a very common term of endearment 
used hy elder to younger persons, 
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hill-top to watch for the coming of the 
enemy. Soon 7a-vwofs’ pretended that 
he saw him coming, and they ran in 
great haste to the den. The little one 
outran. the greater, and going into the 
den hastened out again through his secret 
passage. 

When Avwz’-ats entered he looked 
about, and not seeing his little friend he 
searched for him for some time, and still 
not finding him, he supposed that he 
must have passed him on the way, and 
went out again to see if he had stopped or 
been killed. By this time Za-vwots’ had 
perched himself on the rock at the en- 
trance of the den, and when the head of 
the bear protruded through the hole be- 
low he hurled his pa-riim’-o-kwz and 
killed him. “ Aha,” said Za-uvwots’, “1% 
greatly feared this renowned warrior, 
but now he is dead inhisown den. I am 
goingto killthe Sun. A’-szer t2-tzk’-a- 
nimp kwatk-at’-gar.” And sounding the 
war-whoop he went on his way. 

The next day he met Aw-772’-a-fots, the 
tarantula. Now this knowing personage 
had heard of the fame of Za-vwots’ and 
determined to outwit him. He was pos- 
sessed of a club with such properties 
that, although it was a deadly weapon 
when used against others, it could not be 
made to hurt himself, though wielded by 
a powerful arm. 

As Ta-vwots’ came near, Ku-mz’-a- 
pots complained of having a headache ; 
moaning and groaning, he said there was 
an u-nu'-pits, or little evil spirit, in his 
head, and he asked 7a-vwots’ to take the 
club and beat it out. Za-vwors’ obeyed, 
and struck with all his power, and won- 
dered that Aw-#m2’-a-pots was not killed ; 
but he urged Za-vwofs’ to strike harder. 
At last Za-vwofts’ understood the nature 
of the club and guessed the wiles of Kw- 
mt’-a-pois, and raising the weapon as if 
to strike again, he dexterously substitu- 
ted his magic ball and slew him. “ Aha,” 
said he, “that isa blow of your own seek- 
ing, Kw-mz2’-a-pots. I am on my way to 
kill the Sun; now I know that I can do 
it. A’-nzer t7-(¢k’-a-nuimp kwatk-at’-gar.” 
And sounding his war-whoop he went on 
his way. 

The next day he came toa cliff which 
is the edge or boundary of the world on 
the east, where careless persons have fal- 
len into unknown depths below. Now to 
come to the summit of this cliff it is nec- 
essary to climb a mountain, and 7a-vwots’ 
could see three gaps or notches in the 
mountain, and he went up into the one 
on the left; and he demanded to know 
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of all the trees which were standing by 
of what use they were. Each one in turn 
praised its own qualities, the chief of 
which in every case was its value as fuel. 
Ta-vwots shook his head and went into 
the center gap, and had another conver- 
sation with the trees, receiving the same 
answer. Finally he went into the third 
gap—that on the right. After he had 
questioned all the trees and bushes, he 
came at last to a little one called yz/-z- 
nump, which. modestly said it had no use, 
that it was not even fit for fuel. “Good,” 
said Za-vwots’, and under it he lay down 
to sleep. 

When the dawn came into the sky Za- 
yvwots arose and stood on the brink over- 
hanging the abyss from which the Sun 
was about to rise. The instant it ap- 
peared he hurled his pa-rim-o-kw7z, and 
striking it full in the face shattered it into 
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innumerable fragments, and these frag- 
ments were scattered over all the world 
and kindled a great conflagration. Za- 
vwots ranand crept under the yz'-z-nump 
to obtain protection. At last the fire 
waxed very hot over all the world, and 
soon Za-vwots’ began to suffer and tried 
to run away; but as he ran his toes were 
burned off, and then slowly, inch by inch, 
his legs, and then his body, so that he 
walked on his hands; and these were 
burned, and he walked on the stumps of 
his arms; and these were burned, until 
there was nothing left but hishead. And 
now, having no other means of progres- 
sion, his head rolled along the ground 
until his eyes, which were much swollen, 
burst by striking against a rock, and the 
tears gushed out in a great flood which 
spread out over all the land and extin- 
guished the conflagration. 
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A. CONTRIBUTION TO ANTHROPOLOGY AND 
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(CopyriGHT, 1885, By J. FirzGERALp.] 


CHAPTER 1 


DNR OD Ui CTO RW. 


Davip HuME was the first in mod- | 
ern times to reject the transcendental 


| 


theories of Religion and to seek an. 


explanation for it in the empiric 


world of man, on psychological prin-| 


ciples. ‘No passions,” says he, “can 
barians, but the ordinary affections 
the anxious concern 
for happiness, the dread of future 
of revenge, the appetite for food and 
other necessaries. 
only motives.” * 
To these motives of fear and hope 
Hume now adds, on the one hand, 
man’s ignorance of Nature and of its 
phenomena; and on the other 
faculty of imagination, as factors 
going to make up the notion of God. 
“We hang in perpetual 
between life and death, health and 
sickness, plenty and want, which are 
distributed among the human 
cies by secret and unknown causes, 


* David Hume, Wi orks, Wal. IV. 


These are their: 


the, 


SUSPENSE | 


Spe- | 


so entire a dependence. 
be supposed to work upon such bar- | I 


| themselves, 


whose operation is oft unexpected 
and always unaccountable. These 
unknown causes, then, become the 
constant object of our hope and fear; 
-and while the passions are kept in 
perpetual alarm by an anxious expec- 
tation of the events, the imagination 
is equally employed in forming ideas 
of those powers, on which we have 
Could men 
anatomize nature, according to the 
most probable, at least the most in- 
telligible philosophy, they would find 


: . ~|that these causes are nothing but the 
misery, the terror of death, the thirst) 2 


particular fabric and structure of the 
minute parts of their own bodies and 
of external objects; and that, by a 
regular and constant machinery, all 
the events are produced, about which 
they are so much concerned. But 
this philosophy exceeds the compre- 
hension of the ignorant multitude, 
who can only conceive the unknown 
causes, in a general and confused 
manner; though their imagination, 
perpetually employed on the same 
subject, must labor to form some 
particular and distinct idea of them. 
The more they consider these causes 
and the uncertainty of 
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their operation, the less satisfaction 
do they meet with in their researches ; 
and, however unwilling, they must at 
last have abandoned so arduous an 
attempt, were it not for a propensity 
in human nature, which leads into 
a system that gives them satisfaction. 
There is a universal tendency among 
mankind to conceive all beings like 
themselves, and to transfer to every 
object those qualities with which they 
are familiarly acquainted, and of 
which they are intimately conscious. 
We find human faces in the moon, 
armies in the clouds, and by a nat- 
ural propensity, if not corrected by 
experience and reflection, ascribe 
malice or good-will to everything that 
hurts or pleases us. Hence the fre- 
quency and beauty of the prosopopara 
in poetry, where trees, mountains 
and streams are personified, and the 
inanimate parts of nature acquire 
sentiment and passion.” ‘No won- 
der, then, that mankind, being placed 
in such an absolute ignorance of 
causes, and being at the same time 
so anxious concerning their future 
fortune, should immediately acknowl- 
edge a dependence on invisible pow- 
ers, possessed of sentiment and in- 
telligence.” Such is 
which Hume gives of Polytheism. 
He does not, it is true, make an 
application of his theory to Fetichism 
directly, though much of what he says |v 
about the rise of Polytheism will serve 
equally well to account for fetichism. 

Benjamin Constant, inasmuch as he 
looks for the origin of. religion in 
man himself, agrees with Hume ; but 
inasmuch as he postulates a special 
faculty, “the religious sentiment,” 
which is not demonstrable, he again 
quits the empirical standpoint. Mei- 
ners, in his History of Religions, 
agrees fully with Hume, whose theory 
he states, and then makes this appli- 
cation of it to the subject of feti- 
chism: ‘ Fetichism,” says he, “is not 
only the most ancient, but it is also 
the most .universal form of religion. 
It furnishes incontrovertible proof 
that the lack of correct knowledge 
was the true and only cause of poly- 


the account’ 


FETICHISM. 


theism ; and that for the uncultured, 
savage ‘everything is God, or may be 
God.” * Kaiser, in his “ Biblical 
Theology,” places the origin of re- 
ligion, not in this or that sentiment, 
but “subjectively in the entire char- 
acter of man,” and “ objectively in 


‘Nature, to which man is related.” f 


He holds that primitive man was_ 
without the impress of Spirit, that he 
was developed out of inferior organ- 
isms and that his first attempt at a 
religious belief took the form of 
fetichism. ‘The first, or the best 
piece of wood, or stone he meets,— 
some animal, some star will be es- 
teemed a god.” “While the intel- 
lectual faculties are still dormant, 
and in the absence of knowledge and 
experience, of invention and culture, 
whether mental or moral, we are not 
to be surprised if man regards proxi- 
mate causes as ultimate, and pays 
worship to material objects, espe- 
cially those which arrest his attention 
by their brightness, their velocity, 
their great size, ete.” ‘The neces- 
sities of the case, and history itself 
prove that fetichism is the primitive 
religion of man. The base of human 
culture rests upon the earth, but its 
summit penetrates the invisible spaces 
of heaven, and reaches into infinity.” 
This theory of Kaiser’s, in so far 
as it differs from Hume’s and agrees 
with’ that of Meiners in asserting 
that fetichism is the primitive relig: 
ion, is rejected by Theodor Waitz in 
his « Anthropology of Savage Tribes.” 
He holds with Hume, that ‘a rude 
systemless Polytheism ” was the prim- 
itive religion; and his arguments are 
identical with those of Hume as al- 
ready set forth. According to him, 


*C. Meiners, Allg. Krit. Gesch. d. Relig- 
ionen. Hannover, 1806, Vol. I. S. 143. 

+ Gottl. Phil. Christ. Kaiser, Die piblisoke 
Theologie oder Judaismus u. Christianismus 
nach der grammatisch-historischen Interpre- 
tationsmethode u. nach einer freimiithigen 
Stellung in die Kritisch- -vergleichende Uni- 
versalgeschichte der Religionen und in die 
Ss Religion. Erlangen, 1813. Theil, 
I 

t Th. Waitz, Anthropologie der Natur- 
volker. 
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fetichism springs from polytheism, 
and here he agrees with PHeiderer. 
But whereas according to Pfleiderer 
external causes bring about its devel- 
opment, Waitz assigns for it causes 
purely internal and_ psychological. 
“The negro,” says he, “carries the 
belief in an animated Nature to its 
uttermost limits; but as his mind 
is too rude to conceive of ome uni- 
‘versal animated nature, his imagina- 
tion leads him to regard every tri- 
fling object around him as endowed 
with life. In every material thing he 
sees a spirit, often of great power, 
and quite disproportionate to the 
object itself.” This object and this 
spirit make up a whole, the /etich. 
Waitz, however, does not explain to 
us the reason why the savage takes 
this view of material and inanimate 
things, and yet this is a question 
of high importance. 

And precisely this point do I find 
treated with great clearness by Rein- 
hard in his valuable ‘“ Historical 


Sketch of the Rise and Progress of | 


Religious Ideas.”.* From the fact 
that religion is to be found among 


men, whatever their condition, he cor | 


cludes that it must have its basis in 


the human mind itself, and he holds | 


that if we would study the origin 
of religious ideas we must go back 
to the ages of barbarism, that is, to 
primitive times. That religion then 
was monotheistic cannot be shown : 
but on the other 
always characterizes the lowest stage 
of intellectual development. [The 
account given by Reinhard of the 
rise of fetichism, being substantially 
that which is set forth in the present 
work, need not be given here, as it 
will. be found in fyll detail in the 
subsequent chapters; and as Feuer- 
bach agrees in essentials with Rein- 
hard it will be enough to make a 
general reference to his work upon 
this subject.T] 


* Phil. Christ. Reinhard, Abriss einer Ge- 
schichte der Entstehung der religiosen Ideen. 


ena, 1794. 
; + Ludwig Feuerbach, Das Wesen der Re- 


hand _ fetichism | 
thing itself, but the view which the 
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The true way of arriving at an un- 
derstanding of fetichism is by observ- 
ing savage life; and here, books of 
travel are of great importance. 
Among these there is none more in- 
structive than A. Bastian’s “ Visit to 
San Salvador, Capital of the Kingdom 
of Congo :.a Contribution to Mythol- 
ogy and Psychology.” * 
thor never transfers to the savage 
his own thoughts and motives, 
but views him as he is, from the psy- 
chological point of view, his work is 
properly called a contribution to psy- 
chology, and with equal justice a con- 


tribution to mythology, since fetichism) * 


is the first step in religion. 


CHAPTER ‘TI: 


THE MIND OF THE SAVAGE IN ITS IN- 
TELLECTUAL AND MORAL ASPECTS. 


By fetichism we understand the re- 
ligious veneration of material objects. 
If such objects are to be worshiped, 
they must first of all appear to be 
worthy of veneration, or, in other 
words, the worshiper must so con- 
sider them. The fetich, however, eg. 
a piece of metal, still continues to be, 
in external form and in essential con- 
stitution, the self-same thing, whether 
observed by a European or by an 
African. Hence that which renders 
it a fetich is nothing intrinsic to the 


fetichist takes of it. If therefore we 
would understand fetichism in its true 
nature, we must investigate the sav- 
age’s mode of apprehending objects, 
or in other words, we must study the 
intellectual status of the fetichist. 
Fetichism has an historical position 
in all nations which stand lowest in 
intellectual development, that is, 
among savages, so-called. Our first 


ligion. Vorlesungen iiber das Wesen der 
Religion. Nebst Zusdtzen u. Aumerkungen. 
Leipzig, 185r. 

* Afrikanische Reisen von Dr. A. Bastian. 
Ein Besuch in San Salvador, der Hauptstadt 
der Kénigreichs Congo. Bremen, 1859. 
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task, accordingly, will be to ascertain 
the savage’s iritellectual status. We 
propose therefore to sketch the savage 
mind first in its logical, and then in 
its ethical aspects. 


1. The Lntellect of the Savage. 


The understanding has cognition 
only of those objects which are,given 
to it in experience, and its range is 
consequently restricted by the limits 
of its experience. But what are the 
objects of experfence ? Those which 
are to be found in the man’s world: 
and hence a man’s cognitions can 
never go beyond zs world. We say 
Ais world, meaning the universe, as 
far as he knows it. If therefore we 
would fix the intellectual status of any 
individual, we must first ascertain the 
number and the nature of his cogni- 
tions or objects. 

As the understanding, then, has no} 
cognitions save those which come to it 
out of its world, it follows that the | 
number and the nature of one man’s 
cognitions, or objects—in other words 
the empiric contents of his mind—will 
differ from those of another, just as 
their respective worlds differ. Thus | 
the sum-total of cognitions held by a 


mountaineer is different from that 
held by a seafaring man; and an| 
Eskimo’s cognitions are different | 


from those of a. Hindu, in propor- 
tion as their respective worlds differ ; | 
and they mutually resemble each | 
other, in proportion as their worlds | 
are alike. The mumber of objects | 
(cognitions) differs in the same way. | 
Thus the s: avage has but few, while | 
the civilized European has many. 
From the paucity or the multiplicity 
of these flow consequences of the | 
highest importance for a just estimate 
of the respective individuals. The 
greater the number of objects which a. 
man has, the better sGphpedel and the | 
more cultivated will be his understand- 
ing, the more alert his thinking facul- 
ty, and the higher his development as 
a human being. On the other hand, 
the fewer his objects, the lower is his 


distinctions. 


grade of development. It is univers- 
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ally true that man grows only as he 


apprehends objects. 

The most fully developed intellect, 
therefore, is that which possesses the 
greatest number of objects. But if I 


would have many objects, I must dis- 


criminate and distinguish between 
them sharply; for unless they be thus 
defined, they tend to amalgamate, and 
so the number of objects would be 
diminished. Hence it is only in pro- 
portion as the understanding draws 
distinctions, that its objects are mani- 
fold and varied, and wice versa, it can 
make sharp distinctions only where its 
objects are varied. From this it fol- 
lows that the faculty of accurate think- 
ing or of sharply defining depends im- 
mediately and necessarily upon the 
number of the objects, so that, given 
the number of a man’s objects, we 
might determine the strength or the 
feebleness of his thinking powers, or~ 
of his intellectual faculty. But since 
the objects are distinct only in so far 
as the understanding discriminates be- 
tween them, the number of the ob- 


, jects must depend upon the sharp- 


ness with which these distinctions are 
drawn. 

The status of a people as regards 
civilization might be determined by 
the greater or less accuracy with which 
they discriminate between objects; 
and the lowest grade of culture will. 
_accordingly be characterized by a lack 
of the power of. discrimination. In 
the domain of ¢Aought that man only 


/will attain eminence who can make 


distinctions where others do not. All 
erroneous and illogical thinking owes 
its rise to a weakness of the intellect, 
which fails to perceive really existent 
‘The vente tis “avenue 
only in so far as he perceives distinc- 
tions, and consequently disparity, be- 
tween objects which another takes to 
be identical. Wecall a man well-bred, 
or refined, in the social sense, who in 
every circumstance of life knows how 
to adapt his demeanor to the various 
individuals he meets with: but this 
he cannot do unless he can appreciate 
differences of character and of cir. 
cumstance. ‘The rude and unobser. 
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vant treat all alike, under -all circum- | 


stances, as though no differences ex- 
isted. A man of refined moral sense 
is he who, in judging of what is due 
to each individual, makes the nicest 
distinctions: and, on the other hand, 
the less accurate the distinctions a 
man makes, in moral questions, the 
more one-sided, prejudiced, and vi- 
cious he will be. 

Accordingly, the lowest stage of in- 
tellect is characterized by a lack of 
‘many distinctions which are found in 
higher stages: or in other words by 
the absence of many objects possessed 
by the higher stages. 


As compared then with a well devel- | 
oped intelligence, one which is unde- 


veloped has a very contractéd sphere 
of objects. 


restricted. Consider only the grade 
of intelligence which animals attain, 


have’: both stand equally low. 
intellect of the child is less developed, 
. logically and ethically, than that of 


the adult; and the reason is, that the 


objects of the former are inferior to 
those of the latter, whether as regards 
their number or their value. ‘The 
child is yet ignorant of those things 
which are the objects of the adult. 
Abstract conceptions, such as virtue 
and vice, are strange and incompre- 
hensible tohim. His conceptions are 
all of a concrete nature, such as are 
given him in his worfd; and this 
world is restricted to the nursery, to 
his home, or to the town in which he 
lives, all regarded as objects of sense. 
His world widens by degrees, but it 
is only by becoming engrossed with 
still new objects, that he reaches the 
stage of culture attained by his times 
or byhis nation. If these objects had 
not been presented to him, he would 
have remained a child all his life, as 
far as intellectual growth is concerned. 
The child’s world is contracted, and 
so is his intellect: but this world of 
his lies immediately within the com- 
pass of a larger world. Betwixt the 
two there exist most intimate relations, 
and an uninterrupted commerce, ana 


The world it inhabits, its | 
object-world, must be very narrow and | 
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hence the child’s world and intellect 
are ever expanding. 

But in the case of the savage there 
is no such commerce between his little 
world and the great world around, and 
hence he fails to advance beyond a 
certain degree of sensuous apprehen- 
sion. When our child has made some 
progress in the formation of sensuous 
conceptions, he comes in contact with 
a whole world of abstract and scientif- 
ic notions, which are instilled into his 
mind at school. He learns reading 
and writing, and hears of heaven and 
earth, and of foreign countries and 
nations. The results of centuries of 
laborious study are set before him on 
the blackboard, as it were. His will 
also is disciplined and his passions 
controlled; he is taught how best to 
shape his conduct, and hence he is 
not under the necessity of making a 


ilong series of painful experiments. 
and the number of objects which they | 
The | 


But these intellectual notions and ob- 
jects are utterly wanting in the world 
which surrounds the savage. His 
whole life long he continues in the 
stage of mere sensuous ‘apprehension ; 
and even this will fail to furnish him 
with as many objects as the child 
possesses: for we can contemplate 
only that which is within our world. 
What then does a savage see, an Es- 
kimo for instance? Ice and snow, 
bears and _ fishes, and—Eskimos. 
Nothing more, for “the whole ex- 
panse of Greenland is in great part 
covered with ice from 2000 to 3000 
feet in thickness, as we judge from the 
height of the fragments of glaciers 
dropping into the sea.” Nature there- 
fore presents to the contemplation of 
the Eskimo no objects, save ice: there 
is no change, but everlasting same- 
ness ; and man too remains unchanged 
and undeveloped. With regard to the 
Eskimos, Captain Parry says that 
they are not aware that there is any 
world different from their own, or that 
Nature may wear an aspect other than 
that with which they are familiar. 
The savage’s world is narrow, the 
number of his objects contracted, and 
therefore is his intellect undeveloped. 

Hence the broader the world in 
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which a man lives, and the more his 
various conceptions are multiplied, the 
better equipped is his brain for the ex- 
ercise of thinking : and vice versa, the 
narrower his world, and the fewer his 
conceptions, the less practiced is his 
brain in making distinctions, and the 
less able is he to ¢Azmk. It isa truth 
confirmed by every one’s experience 
that the thinking faculty, like every 
other, needs practice to give it dex- 
terity; and that unless it is rigor- 
ously and continuously exercised, 
it will still lack expertness, no mat- 
ter what may be the natural advan-. 
tages. If a man begins to be a 
student at forty, without any previous 
acquaintance with books, he sets a 
task fer his intractable brain which 
it is still as ill-fitted to perform, as a 
Chinese lady with compressed feet 
would be to dance like Pepita. For 
“passé cet Age, les opinions sont 
faites; quant aux fondements, ils 
sont batis, magonnés, inébranlables ; 
autour d’eux l’habitude, la paresse 
d’esprit, les occupations pratiques 
sont comme un ciment que rien ne 
peut dissoudre.” * 

Bearing these principles in mind, 
let us consider the state of some 
wretched savage, some native of Tierra | 
del Fuego, for instance: ~ He has 
never come in contact with civiliza-| 
tion, has never heard of abstract terms, 
nor knows anything of‘ the. outer, 
world, which for him is undiscovered | 
land, as was the New World for 
Europeans before Columbus’s times. 
He knows only the barren deserts of 
his native home, where there are 
neither towns nor houses, He has 
never entered a school ;, and his only 
desire is the gratification of his hun- 
ger, his lust and his indolence. His 
conceptions are all sensuous, nor are 
these numerous, being such only as 
come to him from the few miles of 
territory around him—from arid 
wastes and bare rocks, from birds and 
fellow-savages. Hence the number 
of his concrete notions is very small; 


* Taine, Les Philosophes Classiques du'! 


XIX. Siécle en France. 
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nor can it increase, for he never quits 
his native place and never sees new 
objects. The necessary consequence, 
on psychological grounds, is that he 
is unable to apprehend or to think 
like a civilized European. It is for 
this reason that the instruction con- 
veyed to savages by the missionaries 
is received by them ‘“‘as meaningless 
words, and quickly absorbed into their 


-fetichism, without producing any last- 


ing effect.”* Their power of ap- 
prehending must be exceedingly fee- 
ble, and they “will not trouble their 
brains with nice distinctions.” + Now 
we can understand why it is that 
‘“‘ thinking is a very laborious exercise 
for the savage ;” and also why it is 
that ‘‘when he is questioned as to in- 
tellectual things, he quickly complains 
of weariness and headache.” ¢ The 
thinking faculty of the Bushman is 
unable to seize the simplest ideas and 
is characterized by extreme stupidity.§ 
The Abipones, who are more advanced 
in culture than the Bushmen, have 
numbers only as high as ¢hree. Four 
they express by three-and-one ; ze, 
by the fingers of one hand; en, by 
those of both hands ; ¢wenty, by the 
hands and feet : but when the number 
exceeds twenty, they express it by 
taking up in the hand an indefinite 
quantity of sand.|| ‘The Corannas ex- 
perience difficulty in counting beyond 
three; | a nation in Guinea has num- 
bers as high as five,** and some Bra- 
zilian aborigines, as high as four: 
whatever exceeds that number is 


t 


* Bastian, S. 102, dumerkung. 
} bid. 143. This does not imply the in- 


‘capacity of a savage’s child, when instructed, 


to attain a higher degree of intellectual cul- 
ture. “The negrois tolerably apt to learn, 
but his whole development depends on the 
first instruction he receives. When taken 
into the factories, his brain is a tabula rasa, 
but ready to receive new impressions.” (Bas- 
tian, 140.) 

t Burchell, Travels in the Interior of S. 
Africa, II. p. 307. 

§ Lbid. I. 338. 

|| M. Dobrizhofer, Historia de Abiponibus. 
Vienna, 1784. 

me Campbell, Travels in South Africa, 71, 
281 
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many.* It is difficult for us to imag- 
ine ourselves in so lowly an intellect- 
ual status as this : 
is possible, we may see in the analo- 
gous case of young children, who are 
unable to appreciate a number when it 
exceeds four or five. But the Amer- 
ican Indian, whose world possesses a 
greater number of objects, and who is 
continually engaged in the struggle 
with wild beasts and other foes, leads 
a more active life. As he has more 
objects, so he has a greater number 
of conceptions, and hence his intel- 
lectual powerisgreater. Still his con- 
ceptions are little better than mere 
sensuous impressions. Now these 
impressions he is receiving daily as 
long as he lives, and it is no wonder 
if in distinguishing between them he 
acquires a degree “of acuteness which 
we lack, owing to our being more 
taken up with abstract notions. 
Hence the Indian’s nice discernment 
of scarcely perceptible tracks on the 
prairie, and of scarcely visible signs in 
the primeval forest. Hence, too, his 
power of taking in notions ‘that are 
somewhat abstract: though this 
power of his must not be exaggerated. 
“In North America many Indians can 
count up to a thousand by scoring ; ’F 
but only up to a thousand, observe, and 
that only by scoring. Some African 
nations use the numbers five or sex 
as the basis of their numeration, in- 
stead of fez, so that fve-and-two or six- 
and-one will express seven.{ It is 
plain that these tribes must lack all 
the advantage derived from numera- 
tion. They cannot reckon: and yet 
without reckoning according to the 
four simple rules of arithmetic, com- 
merce is impossible. Itis impossible 
suum cuigue reddere without some sys- 
tem of measurement, and this requires 
numeration and reckoning.§ Hence 
simply for the reason that their nu- 


* Eschwege, doer von Brasilien, I. 168. 
+ Wuttke, Bd. 150. 
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Africans in the Neighborhood of Sierra Leone. 
Lond. 1803, Pp. 230. 
§ Cf Kuno Fischer, Logik, 2, Aufl. 
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meration is defective, apart from all 
other reasons, savages fail duly to ap- 
preciate the difference between meum 
and ¢uuwm. It needs no words to show 
that they totatly lack all such scientific 
knowledge as is based on measure- 
ment. 

“They are wont to make an inex- 
act division of time into moons and 
days, and many of them are ignorant 
of any division save the diurnal. The 
day they divide according to the sun’s 
course into three or four parts of in- 
definite length.” * Chronology they 
have none, nor indeed is such a thing 
possible among a people whose mem- 
ory scarce goes back of yesterday. fT 
The mere narration of historical facts 
were’ therefore an impossibility for 
them, even if they had a_ history. 
But as their lives are uneventful, they 
furnish no material for history. Let 
us consider what events transpire 
among them that might be deemed 
worthy of remembrance. The day 
opens; they feel hungry; they take 
some game; they sleep: then they 
repeat da capo. “Though the Amer- 
ican Indians resemble the natives of 
Africa and of the Polar Regions in 
their distaste for work, they differ 
from them in this that they love re- 
pose above all things; while the oth- 
ers rather love to give themselves up 
to sport and enjoyment. The Indian 
never exerts himself, except where 
exertion is unavoidable , and when the 
hunt is over he enjoys undisturbed 
reposein his hammock.’ t Hence the 
life of the savage is uneventful, mo- 
notonous, stagnant. The individual 
may be developed to a certain degree ; 
but not so the tribe. ‘The total de- 
velopment of all the successive gen- 
erations of a Bushman stock is lit- 
tle more than the development of the 
|first Bushman.” $ ‘‘ Some tribes have 
legends and ballads recounting sundry 
warlike exploits of their forefathers, 
but these records do not refer to 


* Wuttke, I. S. 156. 

+ Bastian, S. 100. 

t Wuttke, I. S. 164. 

§ Cf the Author’s work “Die Thierseele.” 
have LOO, Capi ls § 2, 
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events of any antiquity. Most sav- 
ages are as destitute of historic rec- 
ords as though they were the primitive 
stock of mankind, and just sprung 
into existence. The Greenlanders, 
who stand considerably above the low- 
est grade of savagery, have, instead 
of history, only genealogies, often- 
times of ten generations.”* Simi- 
lar genealogical lists, but not so long, 
are found among Negroes, Indians 
and South Sea Islanders: but never 
actual history. In fact, they regard 
the past as very unimportant; and 
even those among them whose intel- 
lect is somewhat. developed prefer 
legend to history. 

As the world of such savages is ex- 
tremely narrow and_ circumscribed, 
the number of conceptions formed 
by them is necessarily very scanty. 
Their notions are merely of the things 
of sense, and they think not at seer 
by ¢Ainking is meant the elaboration 
of conceptions not immediately refera- 
ble to sensible objects. He who en- 
tertains no thoughts is unable to give 
expression to thoughts. Hence, from 
the conditions of life amid which sav- 
ages are placed it flows as a neces- 
sary consequence, that their language 
will be as undeveloped and as scanty 
as their circle of conceptions.f ‘They 
can have words only for those objects 
of'which they are cognizant. But as 
these objects are but few; it follows 
that their vocabulary must be scant. 
Then, inasmuch as they have no ab- 
stract notions, they cannot have any 
words to express objects not directly 
perceived by the senses. In the next 
place their language will be very defi- 
cient in those formulas which simply 
indicate the mutual relations of ob- 
jects, as recognized by the human 
mind, and hence will lack inflexions, 
conjunctions and prepositions. Ac- 
cordingly the Negro languages are 
generally very defective : the language 
spoken in Acra and in Fanti has 


*D. Cranzen’s Historie von 
Barby, 1762, I. 261. 

+ Cf Steinthal, Die Mande-Neger-Spra- 
chen, psychologisch und phonetisch betrach- 
tet. Berlin, 1867. 
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neither adverbs nor prepositions: 
neither a comparative degree, nor a 
passive voice.* From this we may 
conclude that the people who speak 
these languages are still ignorant of 
some of the most elementary distinc- 
tions between conceptions, and that 
they remain through life in the same 
low stage of intellectual development 
in which children among us are _ 
found when they are learning to 
speak, It is stated that the Bushmen 
of South Africa are not distinguished 
from one another by separate names,f 
and Herodotus makes the,same state- 
ment as to a tribe dwelling in the Sa- 
hara, the Atarantes: ‘“* They alone of 
men, so far as I can learn, are without 
names.” + 

Inasmuch as the circle of their 
conceptions embraces only sensible 
objects, it is to be expected that on 
the whole they will discriminate more 
nicely between such objects than we 
can, provided a considerable number 
of them come under their cognizance. 
The reason of this is that their senses 
are constantly exercised, and that 
they have no abstract notions to di- 
vert their attention. Hence. the 
North American Indians perceive dis- 
tinctions, and mark these distinctions 
with special names, where we use one 
general term. Thus, for instance, 
in place of our one verb “ to go” they 
have many words, one signifying “ to 
go in the morning,” another ‘in the 
evening,’ another “to go in moc- 
casins,” etc. Everything is viewed 
as unique and individual, and as 
though it had no connection, no. re- 
lation with other things. This is 
owing to the fact that the savage does 
not compare his conceptions with one 
another, a process performed not by 
the senses but by the intellect. Hence 
it is that the languages of the Indians 
abound in sesquipedalian word-com- 
binations to express purely con- 
crete notions. But these combinations 


* Bowdich, p. 470. 
+ Lichtenstein, R. um siidl. Afrika (1803-6), 

eT Qesatlasz 
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are as void of intellectual suggestion ,generally rich in grammatical forms 


as they are’ minute in describing 
every outward aspect and every 
minor particular of the object; and 
this very minuteness so fatigues and 
distracts the attention, that the main 
object is often obscured and hid from 
view, 
like habit. 
to the kernel of the story, they ramble 
away from it, and go into such long 
and minute explanations, that at length 
they do not themselves know what 
they had intended to communicate. 
This redundancy of words is really 
a sign of a weak and uncritical un- 
derstanding, unable to handle all its 
material by the principle of unity. 
Each phenomenon as it appears is 
taken to be sw generis, and is desig- 
nated by a special name. Hence 
such languages, dependent as they 
are on the slightest external changes 
of objects, must be themselves ever 
changing, and the more so, as they 
are not fixed in writing. “‘In South 


African villages, where the children | 


are left by themselves for months at 
a time, they often are found, when 
their parents return, to speak a lan- 
guage unintelligible to the latter, 
and the missionaries have observed 


that this language of the children is. 


different for almost every generation 
of them. Among the Australian 
tribes, who taboo every word whose 
sound could remind them of a dead 
relative, and substitute a new term, 
this change of language 
still more frequent occurrence. 
savage coins new words as he 
them; and when the laws of 


needs 


when he-is ignorant of them, he 
makes laws to suit himself. So long 
as languages are not consolidated 
and fixed in writing, they are ever in 
process. of construction : and the 
elaborate grammars written by the 
old missionaries with the assistance 
of their ingenious penitents would 
be as unintelligible to the latter as the 
systems of religion attributed to 
them.” * ‘The American languages, 


* Bastian, S. 38, 39, 40. 


Awkward story-tellers have the | 
Instead of going direct | 


must be of. 
The | 


gram- | 
mar will not bend to his purpose, or! 


and in compound words, but poor in 
expression, because the Indians do 
not think, are such incoherent con- 
-glomerates that when families or 
tribes break up, a notable divergence 


of language among the sundered 
fragments is the immediate conse- 
quence.” * 4 sl hé reason” of -this” is 


that each of the fragments finds itself 
amid conditions differing, if only 
slightly, from those surrounding the 
others. As the objects ‘differ, so 
will the conceptions, and the lan- 
guages in the same _ proportion ; 
for mind and world are dependent 
OneaRONC ew manOuners Whenever «a 
savage tribe is not tied down to its 
native soil by its possessions or 
by some law of necessity, and 
wherever its migrations are not 
checked by the previous occupation 
of the surrounding country, it readily 
breaks up into smaller clans, and 
each one of these will soon have its 
peculiar dialect. This is the case in 
America; and Prince Max von Neu- 
wied gives specimens of thirty-three 
different North American languages 
which he himself had met with.f 
In what was once Spanish North 
America there are over twenty, and 
in all Ametica about 500 languages 
entirely different from one another. 


2. Lhe Morality of the Savag 


We have seen how narrow and con- 
tracted is the intellectual sphere, the - 
mental horizon of savage tribes, 
/owing to the circumstances by which 
they are surrounded. Their mental 
power is not greater than that of the 
}child. But besides mind, man is also 
possessed of will, and it is will that 
a| consiinutes his moral character. Our 
“present task therefore is to study the 
operations of the savage’s will, his 
moral character. 


* Max von Neuwied, Reise in Brasilien, II. 
S223. 
| + 7. IT. 445-645. 
| t Humboldt, Essai pone I. 352; Adelung 
| und Vater, Mithrid. III. 2, 370 ; a Neuwied, 
II. 302; Beechey, Voy. to Pacific, EY.-<139. 
For. Negro languages cf. Bowdich, 454. 
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Man’s will cannot aim at an ab- 
straction, or at the indefinite, but 
must always have its determinate 
object. In this it resembles the un- 
derstanding, which must also have 
a definite object. But if the under- 
standing has no conceptions, the will 
can have no objects; tor only that 
which is the object of the understand- 
ing can be an object of the will. 
Hence the savage can desire only 
those things which are found in the 
world of which he has cognizance. 
But this world is different for different 
races: for one, it will contain many 
objects; for another, but few. As 
for the savage, his world is very con- 
tracted. Let us now consider what 
must be the effect upon the savage’s 
will of a greater or a less number of 
objects. 

That can be an object of will which 
is perceived by the understanding. 
The first object which a man is con- 
scious of, and the one which, as being 
inseparable from himself, he must 
always have, is himself,* his own 
organism, and whatever necessarily 
has its rise in it. Man is an organ- 
ism: whatever originates in this or- 
ganism and becomes an object of 
consciousness—e. g., the natural in- 
stincts and appetites (hunger, lust, 
desire of repose)—must necessarily be 
also an object for the will; and these 
objects of the will must exist in all 
men, whatever their culture, simply 
because man is an organism. But to 
these objects which are common to 
the whole race, others are appended 
which vary according to the condi- 
tions of life in which a man is placed ; 
and in proportion as the world around 
him 1s rich or scant in objects, diver- 
sified or uniform, his consciousnéss 
will take in more or fewer objects. 

Hence the objects of will may be 
divided into two classes: first, those 
which are inseparable from the or- 
ganism, and which we may call the 
Instincts; second, those which are 
found in the world without. Man 


* Cf. Schopenhauer, Vierfache Wurzel, 3 
Aufl, § 22. 
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wills both of these: still it is clear 
that, all things else being equal, a 
man will expend less will-force upon 
individual objects, in proportion as 
their number is greater. Further, 
it is clear that in proportion as 
he exerts his will in one direction, 
he relaxes it in another. Hence the 
greater the number of objects found 
without the organism, and the stronger 
the energy of will with which they 
are desired, the more is the will 
withdrawn from those immediately 
connected with the organism, that is, 
from the natural instincts. Con- 
versely, too, the fewer objects a man 
has, derived from the outer world, and 
the less his will is attracted by these, 
the more will he be controlled by his 
instincts, and the more time and at- 
tention will he devote to the gratifica- 
tion of these. Hence it is no wonder 
if the so-called civilized man controls 
his instincts more easily than the say- 
age, seeing that his will is directed 
toward so many objects outside his 
organism. But on the other hand, 
we need not be surprised at finding 
savages, who are controlled by these 
instincts, committing excesses in the 
gratification of them, which to us ap- 
pear to be brutal and shameless. 

The savage has no intellectual ob- 
jects, and consequently no intellectual 
occupations. He can occupy him- 
self only with such objects as are 
given to him in consciousness; hence 
only with such as remain after we 
shut out all intellectual objects, viz. : 
hunger, lust, indolence. As objects 
in the external world hé has none, 
or but few, he cannot occupy himself 
with them. 

When he has appeased his hunger, 
there is nothing more for him to do, 
so he will play, or sleep, or engage in 
debauch; and as this is the only 
course open to him, he will go to ex- 
cess. He must needs act thus, nor 
can he do otherwise; and surely that 
is not to be accounted a crime in hitn, 
which is the necessary product of his 
natural condition. The unrestrained 
gratification of natural instincts is as 
clearly right in the savage (taking his 
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world into account) as it would be 
‘wrong in us, whose world is very dif- 
ferent from his. Hence morality, as 
interpreted by us, has no application 
to the savage. Our refined distinc- 
tions in question of morals do not ex- 
ist for him: his obtuseness of under- 
. Standing is such that. he cannot grasp 
them. Our definition of good and eval 
applies to him as little as to beasts, 
and it were unjust to measure him by 
such a standard, or to require him to 
conform to it.. He can recognize no 
law save that of instinct, so long as 
his world remains contracted. What- 
ever his instincts require, that he 
seeks; what they reject, that he 
avoids. As his will is attached to tri- 
fling objects, they being the only ob- 
jects he possesses, he must needs es- 
teem as highly things of no value to us, 
as we esteem things of high importance 
to us, thought of no account to him. 
Hence matters perfectly indifferent to 
us will have for him moral importance 
(if we may so speak); and conversely, 
what we take to be highly important 
will be indifferent to him, because his 
will is ‘not directed toward it. By 
the aid of these principles we can ex- 
plain such traits as the following: 


Certain Bushmen, being asked by a| 


European what they meant by good 
and what by bad, could not give any 
reply: but they held fratricide to 
be perfectly harmless.* The Kamt- 
chatdales hold that an act is sinful 
which is unlucky: for instance, to 
visit hot springs; to brush snow off the 
shoes out of doors; to seize a red-hot 
coal otherwise than with the fingers, 
when you would light your pipe, to 
bring home the first fox. you have 
taken, to tread in the tracks of a bear, 
etc.t The Orangoo Negroes hold 
it sinful to spit on the earth,t while 
the natives of Labrador regard noth- 
ing as sinful save only the murder of 
an innocent man.§$ 


* Burchell, I. 338, 340. 

+ G. W. Steller, Beschreibung von Kamt- 
schatka. Frankfurt und Leipzig, 1774, S. 
274. ; 

t Bastian, 261. 

§ Nachrichten aus der 
835, No. 5} 
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In the gratification of his indolence, 
hunger and lust the savage can ac- 
knowledge no restraint, as he has no 
outward objects to counterbalance 
them. But here another point is to 
be considered, namely, that this un- 
restraint tends to grow from day to 
day. Egoism prompts each individ- 
ual savage to assert his mastery over 
all others. Hence the quarrels and 
competitions of man against man, each 
striving to surpass the -other. But 
since this competition must regard 
only those activities which occupy the 
savage, and as these three instincts fur- 
nish his chief occupation, it follows 
that the natural condition of unre- 
straint will be carried by competition 
to a truly bestial degree of perfection 
in indolence, gluttony and lust. The 
Missouri Indians used to practice 
promiscuous intercourse as a point of 
honor.* In like manner, in Tahiti 
and the adjacent islands, there was 
the association of the Arreoi, who 
made it a point of honor to practice 
unchastity in all its degrees. 

The Indian never exerts himself ex- 
cept so far as strict necessity requires. 
After the hunt, unbroken repose. 
The women do all the work, as is the 
universal rule among savages. ‘ An 
Indian chief once said to a white man, 
‘Oh, brother, you will never learn 
what happiness it is to think of noth- 
ing and to do nothing: this is, next 
after sleep, the most delightful thing 
That was our condition be- 
fore we were born, and will be our 
condition after we die.’ Then, after 
expressing his contempt for the rest- 
less life of the white man, he went on: 
‘But we live for the present moment. 
The past is but smoke driven by the 
wind. As for the future, where is it? 
As it has not yet come, we shall never 
see it perhaps. Let us then enjoy the 
day that is, for to-morrow it will be 
gone farfromus!’”’ t Itis plain that 
among such people, to whom the past 
has bequeathed no problems to be 


* M. v. Neuwied, Nordamerika, II. 131. 

+ Crevecoeur, Voy. dans la haute Pensylva- 
nie et dans l’état de New-York. Par. 1801, 
Velie p02. 
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solved, no tasks to be performed, and 
who will themselves bequeath none 
to futurity, there can be no advance 
in knowledge or in morals.’ “The 
boy accompanies his father: if the 
latter follows any pursuit—fishing, for 
instance—the son too learns the craft. 
But inasmuch as the Negroes pass 
the greater part of their time in doing 
nothing, the education thus obtain- 
ed is of no importance.” * In ‘the 
South Sea Islands the grandees have 
the food put in their’ inouths bit by 
bit.t In. Tahiti the missionaries 
ing endeavored to introduce the art 
of ' weaving, all the girls who had come 
to learn quit work. after a few days, 
saying, ‘‘Why should we work? Have 
we not as much bread-fruit and co- 
coa-huts as we can eat? You who 
need ships and fine clothes must work : 
but we “are content with what’ we 
have.’ + 

Lust and gluttony are regarded by 


all savages as the acme of earthly fe-| 


licity. The inhabitants of Northern 
Asia perform wonderful feats of gor- 
mandizing. Three Yakuts will de- 
vour a reindeer at one meal, including 
the contents of the intestines, and a 
single Yakut once devoured 28 Ibs. 
of porridge with 3 lbs. of butter.$ 
The baptized Kamtchatdales often 
say, as they recall the past when they 
were still heathen: .**When do we 
ever have jovial days now? ‘Time 
was when we used to bespew the whole 
floor of the hut three or four times a 
day,but now we can doit but rarely even 
once a day. Formerly we could wade 
ankle-deep in spew, now the soles of 
our feet even are not wetted.”|| “In 
all Negro languages the word decZ/y is 
one of great import.’ 4] Politeness re- 


* Halleur, das Leben der Neger West- 
Afrikais; Ein Vortrag. Berlin, 1850, S. 31. 
Cf. Hoe eee R. nach Guinea, 1708, S. 148. 

+ Forster, S. 206. 

t Beechey, I. 337. 

§ Cochrane, Travels on Foot through Sibe- 
ria, 155; J. Sarytschew, Achtjalhrige Reise 
im nordostlichen Sibirien, auf dem Eismeere 
u, dem nordostlichen Ocean. Aus d. Russis- 
chen tibers. Leipz. 1805, I. S. 129. 

| Steller, Kamtschatka, S. 286. 

4 Bastian, S. 35. 
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quires that one inquire if all is well 
with his neighbor’s belly. The South 
Sea Islanders call thoughts, words in 
the belly. The stomach of one who 
dies is kept as a relic; and the Kroo 
Negroes hold that the Maur ee ascends 
into heaven after death.* 

As regards the passion of lust, the 
absolute shamelessness of the savage 
almost surpasses belief. The Bush- 
men have only one word to signify 
girl, maiden and wife; they consort 
together like,cattle, have no real mar- 
riage, and the men exchange their wo- 
men freely.f ‘“‘Woman is a chattel, 
to be bought and sold, having no 
rights of choice or of refusal. Being 
a mere possession, not the object of 
love, when by reason of age or for 
any other ‘cause she can no longer 
minister to lust, she becomes a de- 
spised thing, without any rights, often 
contemned even by her own children, 
shut out from the ceremonies of re- 
ligion, oftentimes even forbid to come 
near the sanctuary as being unclean, 
and in death she is esteemed unworthy 
of being lamented.”$ ‘‘ In Nucahiva 
the bride is the property of all the 
male ae for the space of three 
day ave Bushmen and California In- 
dians make no account of blood-re- 
lationship, and incest is common 
among many Indian tribes.|| Among 
the Aleutian Islanders brothers and 
sisters, children and parents, have 
sexual commerce with one another, 
alleging the example of the seal. 
South American savages, the Puris, 
Botokuds and others, and most of 
the New Holland tribes, go entirely 
naked, while among the South Sea Is- 
landers, at least the men, if not both 
sexes, wear no bodily covering. Some 
Indian tribes use clothing to protect 
them against the weather, but disre- | 
gard the claims of modesty.** Sodo- 


* l6., St 207. 
neh ichtenstein, R. in Afrika, II. 376; Camp: 
de 
t Ch “Wuttke, LORD te kak 
§ Langsdorff, Reise, I. 132. 
|| Eschwege, Journ. v. Brasilien, I. 121; 
Mackenzie, Travels through N. America, 108. 
I Langsdorff, II. 5843. 
** Mackenzie, 5471- ‘Cf Wuttke, I. 182. 
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my is wide-spread in certain tribes.* 
The South Sea Islanders abandon 
themselves at a very early age to the 
most unbridled licentiousness; and 
their songs, dances and shows are in- 
stinct with sensuality} The Tun- 
goos have wanton dances which con- 
clude with the stripping off of all cloth- 
ing and indulgence in unlimited de- 
_ bauchery ;{ and immoral dances pre- 
vail throughout all Northern Asia.§ 
The Greenlanders and Eskimos are 
notorious, but the life led by the 
Kamtchatdales in former times was 
bestial. “All their thoughts and imag- 
inations were concerned with unchas- 
tity, and even little children delighted 
their parents by licentious indulgence. 
Adultery was universal, and the women 
used to boast of it. Strangers were 
required to make return for any ser- 
vice they received, by ministering to 
the ruling passion; and men and wo- 
men engaged in unnatural and sodom- 
itic commerce. They were acquaint- 
ed with syphilis, as they themselves 


admit, long before the advent of Eu-! 


ropeans. || 


Where there in no moral family life | 


there can be no family, in our sense 
of the word, that is, with the members 
united together in love and friendship. 
Here the rule of the stronger prevails, 
and the man is everything. 
idea of the State is nowhere {| devel- 
oped, and the individual, instead of 
gaining strength from union with 
others, imagines himself to be safe 
from danger only when he oppresses 
all around him. ‘The father makes 
slaves of his children, and the hus- 
band enslaves the wife, in order that 
he himself may be free: and he is free 
so long as he does not meet some one 
mightier than he, for then the domes- 
tic tyrant falls himself under the con- 
trol of an inexorable master. His 
neighbor he regards as his foe. In 


* Eschwege, I. 132; Franklin’s First Voy- 
Agewi2 75: 

+ Mackenzie, 108. 

¢ Ermann, Reise um die Erde II. 36. 

§ Cochrane, 298. 

|| Steller, Kamtschatka, 287, 350, 357- 
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short, nothing can be more foreign to 
the savage mind and the state of sav- 
agery than the dogma of Universai 
Equality.”*: .“‘The, child has no 
rights, being simply the chattel of his 
parents, who can do with him as they 
please, without being bound to him by 
any obligations. -Rarely do they ex- 
hibit any true parental love for their 
children, beyond the fondness of ani- 
mals for their young; and when a 
child is born to them inopportunely, 
or when they take a dislike to it, it is 
put to death; and the fearful crimes 
of infanticide, fceticide, abortion, 
abandonment and sale, and even 
slaughter and eating of children, are 
so common as to explode all the sen- 
timental idyllic tirades that have ever 
been sung about the innocent life of 
man in the state of nature.” f 

When such are the relations be- 
tween parent and child, education is 
out of the question. The American 
Indians are pleased when they see the 
child strike its mother and refuse to 
obey her. ‘“* He will one day be a 
brave warrior,” say they. Among 
them obedience and respect for pa- 
rents are very rare.} Among the 
Kamtchatdales children never ask 
their parents for anything, but take it 
without more ado: and they never 
manifest joy on seeing their parents 
after a protracted separation from 
them.§ Among the Tungoos duels 
between father and son are frequent, 
and not seldom terminate fatally. |j 
The Arekuna, as in Guiana, bring up 
children and monkeys together. The 
monkeys are members of the family, 
eat with the other members, are 
suckled by the women, and have great 
affection for their human nurses. 


* Bastian, S. 67, 68. 

+ Wuttke, Gesch. der Heidenthums, I. S. 
185. 

iM. v. Neuwied, Nordamerika, II. 129; 
Mackenzie, 106; Franklin, First Voy. 73; 
Eschwege, I. 121; Spix u. Martius, Reise, 
I. S. 380. 

§ Steller, Kamtschatka, S. 353. Cf Wuttke, 
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|| Georgi, Beschr. einer Reise durch das 
Russische Reich im J. 1772, S. 242. Cf M. 
vy. Neuwied, R. in Brasilien, I. 141, 146. 
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Oftentimes a woman is to be seen with 
a child and a monkey at the breast, 
the two nurselings quarreling.* 

As the parents care little for the 
children, so-in turn the children care 
little for the parents. When the 
American Indians go out on their 
hunting expeditions “they often leave 
behind in a state of utter destitution 
the aged and the infirm who are un- 
able to make the tramp:f and. in 
most of the tribes it is customary 
for relatives to dispatch the old and 
the feeble without remonstrance from 
the victims. t The Bechuanas have 
less regard for the aged than for cat- 
tle, and abandon them to their fate 
without compunction.§ Their neigh- 
bors, the Corannas, expose the old 
people to wild beasts, they being, as 
they say, of no account, and only 
serving to use up the provisions. i 
Among ‘the Bushmen the daughter 
often turns her old mother out of the 
hut, and leaves her to be devoured by 
wild beasts. Sons put their fathers 
* to death with impunity. The Kamt- 
chatdales often eject the sick from 
their house and cast them to the 
dogs ;** and the Eskimo often bury 
alive old sickly widows, and not un- 
frequently suffer old men to perish 
of hunger.TT 


3. Conclusion. 


We have now set forth the intel- 
lectual and moral condition of the 
savage so far as was needful for our 
present purpose. Our criticism, aid- 
ed by experimental investigation, -un- 
folds before our eyes a picture very 
different from what certain enthusi- 
asts would paint, who hold the present 


* R. Schomburgk in the “ Ausland,” No. 
288. 

+ Mackenzie, 431; Franklin, First Voyage, 
192; Second, oI. 
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condition of civilized man to be a 
corruption, a degeneration from the 
primitive innocence and purity of 
man in his natural state. An indo- 
lent savage, who has neither objects 
nor aims nor ambitions to occupy 
his mind, can never be morad. 

Of course the picture we have 
painted does not represent with equal 
fidelity all savages, for there are de- 
grees of higher and lower even in 
savagery. We are not called upon 
here to ascertain the specific differ- 
ences of these various degrees; it is 
sufficient if we have an idea of the 
average condition of the savage intel- 
lectually and morally considered. 

The savage’s world is narrow and 
contracted, presenting but few ob- 
jects, and hence he has but few con- 
ceptions. But the fewer his concep- 
tions the less does he distinguish be- 
tween them; z.., the less he thinks, 
the less is his faculty of thought ex- 
ercised, and the greater is his stupid- 
ity. Then, his will can be directed 
only upon the objects given him 
through his understanding. But 
since external objects there are none 
to engage it, of course all its energies 
must be expended upon internal ob- 
jects, of which he is conscious through 
his organism. Hence he is as free 
from restraint as a beast in the grati- 
fication of his instincts. Such is the 
savage, and such he must be; for in- 
tellect, world and will are insepara- 
ble; one never stands without the 
others; they stand ever together, or 
they exist not at all. It is needless: 
to inquire which has precedence, for 
they all three make up the essence 
of man. His intellect extends as far 
as his world, and his will extends. 
only so far as his intellect, or his. 
world. Conversely, too, his world ex- 
tends only so far as his intellect and. 
his will. 
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CHAPTER IIT. 


THE RELATION BETWEEN THE SAVAGE 
‘MIND AND ITS OBJECT. 


In the preceding chapters we have | 


been laying the foundation for a cor- 
rect understanding of fetichism, and 


savage. intellect. As fetichism is 
really a mode of intellectual appre- 
hension, we had first to study that 
particular phase of the understanding 
wherein a sensible object obtains sig- 
_ nificance as afetich. It remains for 
us now in‘the present chapter to show 
what is the necessary relation of 
the savage mind to its object; for it 
is this relation which gives rise to the 
fetichistic apprehension of objects, 
and which accounts for it. 


1. Zhe Value of Objects. 


As things are for us what we appre- | 


hend them to be, so their value for 
us will be in accordance with our ap- 
prehension of them. Now the mind 


has a clearer and more exact appre- | 


hension of objects in proportion as 


it distinguishes between them more. 


clearly. Therefore the sharper the 
distinctions we can make with regard 
to the minutest details of an object, 


the more exactly can we determine 


its value. 
prehended, only when we can dis- 


An object is distinctly ap- | 


criminate between it and other ob-'| 


jects. 
clear understanding and an accurate 
estimate of a thing, I must also clear- 
ly understand all other objects re- 
lated to it; and so I cannot rightly 
estimate anything without an ac- 
quaintance with a number of other 
things. My estimate of things will 
thus vary according to the number of 
objects of which I take cognizance. 
But since all things stand to each 
other in a causal relation, it follows 
that a perfectly exact estimate of any 
single object can only be had when 
the entire series is known. For the 
greater the number of the objects ap- 
prehended, the better do we under- 
stand the interrelations of them all, 


If therefore I would form a/| 


'be half bog. 


~ 
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and so the causal value of each. On 


| the contrary, the smaller the number 


of objects, the less accurate will be 
our estimate of each. 

The mind, then, whose object-world 
is very contracted must of necessity 
form a very different estimate of things 


2 |from that formed by a mind whicl 
have ascertained the range of the. : y : Ten 


has many objects, nor will its estimate 
be as exact as that of the latter. 
From all this it follows that the esti- 
mate formed of things by children as 
well as by savages must be very dif- 
ferent from our estimate, as their 
world is very contracted and the num- 
ber of their objects very limited. 

The untutored intellect which, as 
having but few objects, is defective in 
the power of distinction, cannot esti- 
mate the true value of things. It is 


liable either to overestimate objects 


or to undervalue them. It can esti- 
mate only the objects which it has. 
As it knows only these and is ignorant 
of all others, it cannot compare the 
known with the unknown, and the 


known must of necessity be esteemed 


the best and the most precious. The 
peasant who has never left his native 
soil, regards his home as the most de- 
sirable place on earth, though the soil 
Be the objects which 
the untutored mind contemplates. 
never so lowly, and worthy only of 
contempt, as viewed by a mind which 
has a wider range, still it will set an 
exorbitant value on them inasmuch as. 
they are the only objects it contem- 
plates. On the other hand, as there 
are many objects which do not occur 
to the undeveloped mind (v.g. objects: 
of a purely intellectual value) these it 
will not estimate aright, or in other 
words, not according to their true 
worth. It will undervalue them. 
The peasant values his field of rye, 
not so the rare varieties of flowers 
growing in the neighborhood; he 
knows nothing about these. If his 
mind were stored with as many plant- 
objects as is that of the botanist ; if 
he were acquainted with their differ- 
ent classes and their mutual relations, 
he would value these rare flowers ; as 
it is, he plucks them up as weeds and 
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casts them away. His undeveloped 
understanding does not. apprehend 
distinctions between things, and as he 
cannot distinguish between them, they 
are all alike to him. For him leaves 
are leaves, and he knows no such dis- 
tinctions as heart-shaped, lancet- 
shaped leaves, etc. . Objects with 
which he is unacquainted he under- 
values in proportion to his ignorance 
of them. 

The fewer and less important the 
objects which a man_ possesses, the 
more excessive will be his overesti- 
mate. He will discern valuable treas- 
ures in trifles which, to a mind of 
greater range, will appear as very 
nothings. Ifa man is worth a million 
of dollars, a few pence will be a trifle 
in his eyes; but if a man has only a 
few pence, then one penny will have 
a considerable value for him. If then 
we would determine what are the ob- 
jects which a man will regard as val- 
uable, we must take account of how 
many objects he has. What then are 
the objects that a child will prize? 
Those which he has. What are these? 
Let us consider those which he as 
not. He has none of those which le 
within the domain of science or of art. | 
He has none of those things which 
the adult values, steady occupation, 
its products, its remuneration, etc. 
He values only those things which he 
knows and has, and these are the 
merest trifles, his playthings. 

Children must of necessity prize | 
these trifles, for they have no knowl- 
edge of the more important objects 
known and prized by adults. It is 


worth while to observe how the under- | 


standing is enlarged in proportion to 
che number of objects to which it ad- 
dresses itself. As it becomes ac- 
quainted with new and more important 
objects, its standard of values changes; 
yet so long as these new objects are 
unknown, it esteems as most impor- 
tant those objects which it already 
has. In youth we have a very differ- 
ent estimate of things from that which 
we have in old age, for youth does not 
value those things which are most 


prized by age. In like manner the 
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child does not value the objects which 


;are of importance to youth. , The 
child values only the objects with which 


he is acquainted. But these must be 
of but little importance, for it is only 
by slow degrees that the mind comes 
to value objects of real importance. 
Inasmuch as every object is a novelty 
to the child, it is a necessity for him 
to take the same interest in trifling ob- 
jects which we take in more important 
ones. ‘The child is receiving an edu- 
cation, and has enough to occupy his 
mind in the contemplation of familiar 
household things. For these alone he 
has eyes, ears, attention. After aman 
is grown up and no longer admires, 
for instance, his watch, merely glancing 
at the dial to ascertain the time of the 
day, he forgets the time in the past 
when things now the most familiar 
were to him new and strange, and 
wonders that the child should want to 
look at the watch again and again, 
and to listen to its ticking. Yet noth- 
ing is more natural or more inevitable 
for as yet everything is a novelty to , 
the child. We say that children p/ay 
with things. If by f/ay we mean sim- 
ply pastime, amusement, we do not 
correctly describe the occupation. of 
the child, who is as seriously employed 
vith his toys as an adult might be in 
the management of state affairs. 
The child’s play is work, study, acqui- 
sition of knowledge, and occupation of 
the mind suited to the measure of his 
faculties. 

We have been somewhat prolix in 
describing the relation of the infantile 
intelligence to its objects, for the rea- 
son that it throws light upon the mat- 
ter in hand, viz., the relations between 
the mind of the savage and its objects. 
The savage’s mind is in the same em- 
bryonic state as that of the infant. 
It has but a limited range of objects, 
and therefore will value these, however 
inconsiderable they may be, as we 
value objects of greater moment. Let 
us take an inventory of the posses- 
sions of a naked savage, a Bushman, 
for instance. He has none of the 
products of industry or art; he weaves 
not, neither does he spin; he neither 
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plants nor gathers in a harvest; he 
has not even a knife beyond some 
sharp-edged stone he chances to find. 
He knows nothing of such objects. 
Previous to his coming in contact with 
Europeans he has no idea of ‘such a 
trifling thing even as a brass button, 
oranail. What then does he possess? 
A few articles that he has chanced to 
find, that he has picked up off the 
ground, or found growing on trees, or 
taken from wild beasts. His posses- 
sions consist of stones, shells, a 
club, fruits, peltries, a dead carcass, 
skulls and bones, teeth, horns, gaudy 
feathers, fishbones—such is the sum 
total of his property. ‘“ The Bushmen 
have scarcely any possessions. If 
they steal a few head of cattle, they 
devour as much as they can, and leave 
the remainder on the ground.” * The 
negroes of West Africa are more fa- 
vored. ‘‘ Simpler even than his house 
is the turniture—a bed made of*leaves 
and rushes, a block of wood for a 
pillow, a few pots and bowls, a gun 
and a long knife, with a few large and 
small calabashes, the large ones used 
as wardrobes (his clothing being a 
few yards of cloth to wrap ‘around | the 
body), and as receptacles for ball, lead, 
powder, etc.; the small ones serving 
as flagons. "And that is about all 
the furniture to be seen in a negro’s 
hut.’ ¢ 

Beyond this inventory the savage 
neither has nor knows of any posses- 
sions. He must therefore overesti- 
mate these objects. Accordingly a 
fishbone will serve him for an orna- 
ment.t ‘‘They trick themselves out 
with feathers, shells and the like, 
which they consider things of beauty.”’§ 
If now they meet with some strange 
object, a nail, for instance, or a class 
bead, or a bit of tinsel ornament, it 
excites their wonder, and they long to 
possess it. “The sister of a South 
Sea Island king whose subjects 
thought themselves highly civilized, 


* Lichtenstein, Reise im Siidl. Afrika, 1803- 
6. Berlin, 1811, IL. 321, 83. 

t Halleur, 23, 18. 

¢ Bastian, 317. 

§ Halleur, 19. 
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stole a couple of iron nails from 
Cook’s vessel, and her brother con- 
nived at the theft.”’* “A negro who 
wears European clothing at once 
ranks with Europeans, though he be 
as black as coal. There are grada- 
tions of rank, however: a fellow that 
wears only one article of European 
costume, the vest, for instance, or the 
hat, ranks as a mulatto. To hold 
rank as an out and out European, he 
must wear the full costume, his head 
being crowned with the hat.” fF 
“Oftentimes as I stood in the pres- 
ence of ebon Majesty, the king would 
be possessed by the god of poesy, and 
my interpreter would inform me that 
he was singing my praise and great 
renown. ‘This was extremely gratify- 
ing and of course flattered my vanity 
in no small degree. Unfortunately, 
however, my attention was on one oc- 
casion specially directed to the noble 
strains wherein the Greots, or bards, 
committed my fame to posterity ; and 
it was suggested that the least I might 
do was to give them a kronthaler: so 
I had the curiosity to request of my 
interpreter a more minute analysis of 
the pean. The Greots were lauding 
in transcendental metaphors, my hat, 
which just then was not according to 
the latest mode de Paris; and in its 
last days that hat cost me double the 
price I had paid for it new. The 
Lord of Shemba-Shemba I suppose 
sung the praises of my shoes, as shoes 
in that land are the prerogative of 
the Blood Royal. Princes alone are 
there permitted to wear shoes, to 
travel in mat hammocks, or to carry 
umbrellas.” {| ‘The inhabitants of the 
Pelew Islands used to append to their 
ears all the valuables they cribbed 
from Europeans, scraps of leather, 
bits of paper, etc. 

This fact, which has a psychologi- 
cal basis in the intellect of the sav- 
age, must be taken into account in the 
study of fetichism; and this for two 
reasons, viz.: First, it will, in connec- 


* Forster, Bemerkungen, S. 338. 
+ Halleur, 19. ~ 
t Bastian, S. Salv. 56. 
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tion with other facts, enable us to see 
how an object comes to be regarded as 
afetich. Thenit will guard us against 
the error of thinking that every object 
that the savage prizes is for him a 
fetich. It is true; any object may be- 
come a fetich; still, every object is 
not necessarily a fetich. We might 
here recall what Azara says about 
the-savages of the Rio de la Plata: 
“When the ecclesiastics saw certain 
figures engraved or pictured on the 
pipes, bows, clubs and pottery of the 
Indians, they at once concluded these 
were idols, and burnt them up. The 
Indians still employ the same figures, 
but only to please the fancy, for they 
are without religion.”’* 


2. The Anthropopathic Apprehension of 
Objects. 


It is plain that in the view of the 
savage, objects will have a very dif- 
ferent value from what they have for 
us. But furthermore, owing to the 
contracted range of the savage’s mind 
and his consequent deficiency of men- 
tal power, or, which is the same thing, 
his defective faculty of distinction, 
an object, whether living or inani- 
mate, will have for him a very differ- 
ent meaning from what it has for us. ' 

The savage differs but little from 
the mere animal, nor does he himself 
draw the same line of distinction be- 
tween the two which we draw. Inas- 
much as his consciousness, which ex- 
tends only as far as the objects which 
enter it, is extremely contracted, he is 
on this ground also less distinguished 
than we from the unconscious nature 
which surrounds him, He has but few 
objects, and so distinguishes but few ; 
and thus his power of ascertaining sub- 
stantial differences between things lies 
all unemployed, uninstructed and fee- 
ble. Consequently, he does not see 
things with the same distinctness as 
we do, and hence it is clear that in 
his view nature must appear more 
homogeneous than it does to us. But 


* Azara, Voyage dans l’Amerique Meri- 
dionelle. Paris, 1809, T. II. p. 3. 
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we must consider this point more 
closely. 

We too regard all nature as one and 
homogeneous, and view all beings as 
essentially homogeneous, but yet on 
characteristic grounds. very different 
from those of the savage. After hav- 
ing traveled in many “devious paths, 
and so far even exaggerated the dis- 
tinction between Man and Nature, as 
almost to dissolve the tie which binds 
them together, and thus established 
the characteristic differences between 
the two, we came to recognize the 
truth that in the last analysis man is 
not essentially distinct from nature,, 
and we regard nature as homo- 
geneous in all its parts, though for 
reasons very different from those of 
the savage. The difference lies in 
this, that we consider nature in its 
several parts: that we arrive at the 
knowledge of its homogeneity through 
the consideration of its distinctions 
and differences, and that nature lies be- 
fore us as a very complex object, which 
has been investigated in many of its 
parts. ‘The savage knows nothing of 
these distinctions and definitions : to 
him, nature is all unknown; yet he 
too regards it as homogeneous, but on 
these grounds : 

He is unacquainted with the pecu- 
liar nature of those things he comes 
in contact with, having never investi- 
gated them ; he knows nothing of their 
inner specific. properties and constitu- 
tion. He recognizes a distinction 
only between their external phenom- 
ena, as regards their form, color, smell 
or taste. Then, he has never made 
his own being a "subject of contempla- 
tion either from a psychological or 
from a physiological point of view. 
He is therefore ignorant of the dis- 
tinction between himself and other be- 
ings. Accordingly his apprehensions 
of outward objects will picture them 
not. according to their real nature, 
which he has never investigated, but 
in quite different shapes. “It is im- 
possible for him to attribute to objects 
properties he never yet has appre- 
hended. He has no conception of 
the true, specific nature of things, and 


apprehension of 
Whatever object 


consequently — his 
them is defective. 


he perceives he invests with those 


properties of which he has already a 


notion, and then for him the two things | 


are inseparable and identical. ‘This 
process is inevitable, and the savage 
never doubts but that his perception 
is entirely correct, for he has no sus- 
picion of having transferred to the 
“object the incongruous impressions 
of his own mind. And indeed why 
should he doubt? In order to enter- 
‘tain a doubt whether or no his appre- 
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. hension corresponds with the reality, | 


the thought must first have arisen in 
his. mind that perhaps 
might be apprehended 
but this ecu peas a mind furnished 
with a great variety of conceptions, 
and that has inv estigated much, so as 
to be possessed of a number of differ-. 
ent actual and possible notions. 
cisely because the cultured mind pos- | 


Pre- he knows nothing. 
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Who could have imagined the possi- 
bility of traveling by land without the 
employment of draught animals, be- 
fore the invention of the steam-engine. 
It is impossible for the savage to 
doubt the correctness of his notions, 
as there are no others by means of 
| which he might set them right. Hay- 
ing no suspicion of any others he is 
obliged to see all things in the light 
of his own understanding alone, and 
to transfer to everything he meets the 
impressions already existing in his 
mind. 

Hence it is plain hat the savage 


must regard all objects, as far as con- 
the object, 
differently : | 


cerns their inner nature, as being en- 
dowed with those inner properties 
only, of which he has formed to him- 
self some notion. Now what are 
these ? Not the inner properties of 
the objects themselves, for of these 
The only proper- 
ties of this kind with which he is ac- 


sesses such an abundance of varied _quainted are those of his own mind. 
notions, any one of which may appear But how far does his knowledge of 


to represent some new object which 
it will not’ ac-} 
cept its first impression as absolutely | 


attracts its attention, 


correct and final, but will be skeptical 
for a time, while it sifts and weighs, 


in order to choose among many concep- | 


tions that which exactly fits the mat-. 
ter in hand. . Now the savage has no 
such store of conceptions. He pos- | 


sesses but few himself, nor has he the 
As” 


slightest suspicion of any others. 
the savage of Tierra del Fuego has no 
notion of Europe, Asia, Africa, ete., 

and just as he has not the remotest 
idea of what a magnifying glass is, so_ 


he is utterly unable to conceive of any. 


other mode of apprehension but his 
own, and therefore he can entertain 


no doubt as to the correctness of his | 


notions. Having no suspicion of the 


existence of any notions beyond those | 
he himself possesses, he necessarily | 


thinks his are the only ones possible. 
The adversaries of Columbus saw, ac- 
cording to the ideas they entertained, 
that his undertaking was chimeri- 
cal: they regarded their own notions 
as the only « correct and conceivable 


| claimed. 


his own mind exténd? He knows 
nothing of its psychological laws, 
nothing of its essential character, so 
‘to speak: he is acquainted only with 
accidental properties: His transient 
impressions and emotions, his momen- 
tary humors, and his aimless pursuits. 
| These notions he necessarily transfers 
to exterior things, as their inner prop- 
erties; for on the one hand he has no 
idea of the real inner nature of the 
objects, and on the other he is ac-~ 
/quainted with fo inner properties 
‘whatever, save those of his own mind. 
He must necessarily consider all na- 
‘ture, and not alone animals but even 
inanimate things, as living, thinking 
and willing, even as he himself lives 
and thinks and wills: that is to say, 
he takes an authropopathic view of na- 
ture. We shali in the sequel find 
abundant proofs of this position, for 
it isa fact that has been time and 
again recognized, admitted and pro- 
We have attempted only to 
assign its psychoiogical grounds. It 
is the utter ignorance of the savage 
that directly leads him to view nature 


ones, and were free from all doubt. ‘in this light, for we must bear in mind 
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that for a man in the earliest stage of 
development, viz., a savage, every- 
thing, however trifling, is as novel, as 


unknown and as wonderful as a rattle 


is for the infant. As the man gradu- 
ally advances toward civilization, this 
mode of viewing nature is given up, 
yet far more slowly and more grudg- 
ingly than we might be disposed to ex- 
pect., For it is with this habit as with 
every system of ideas. If those who 
went before have adopted it, and their 
whole life long cherished it, and held 
it for true, it becomes implanted in 
their children into whom it was incul- 
cated during their early years, and in 
them becomes.a truth, resting on the 
authority of their ancestors. The be- 
lief grows stronger day by day, and 
finally becomes indisputable dogma 
which is not to be set aside even 
though it be im conflict with facts. 
Thus the anthropopathic view of ob- 
jects endures even where men’s ac- 


quaintance with nature is no longer) 


in the lowest grade. 

If we transfer ourselves 
narrow field within which the savage 
observes nature we shall find this re- 


sult so inevitable, that any other result | 
Though | 


will appear to be impossible. 
IT have said that we ourselves, no less 
than the savage, must regard man and 


nature as homogeneous, still we must | 


admit this difference between our 
point of view and his: by investigat- 
ing nature we have come to recognize 
man as a product of nature. We say, 
man is as the rest of the universe. 
But the savage knows neither the na- 
ture of other things, nor yet his own; 


into the| 


as regards the latter, he is acquainted | 


merely with his varying impressions 
and desires. Therefore he can only 
say: Nature is like Man, z.¢., has the 


same petty, individual and altogether | 


subjective impressions and desires. 
When Schopenhauer says, The Uni- 
verse 1s Will, for man in the last anal- 
ysis 1s Will, and at the same time 
merely a part of the Universe, he as- | 
serts that the common being of all| 
men is also the being of the Universe. | 


On the contrary, the savage says:| 


The individual being which pertains 
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to one man, to me alone, to this par- 
ticular savage creature, with all its 
petty, personal propensities, is the be- 
ing of the universe. The distinction 
is broad. Schopenhauer says: The 
Substance of man is the being of the 
Universe. The savage says: Acci- 
dental properties (which differ for dif- 
ferent individuals) are the being of 
the Universe. 

Thus the intellectual status of the 
undeveloped man, the savage, necessi- 
tates a mode of contemplating nature 
very different from ours. He ascribes 
to all things essentially the same prop- 
erties he possesses himself: he cannot 
avoid considering all things as being 
endowed with the same inner proper- 
ties he discerns in himself, for he has 
no critical power of discriminating. 
For bim, therefore, every object lives, 
wills, is kindly or unfriendly disposed ; 
and thus everything inspires him with 
fear and awe, ‘‘so that he scarce ven- 
tures to touch any object: even the 
very plant which affords him nourish- 
ment he plucks from the ground with 
propitiatory rites.”* In Americaand 
in Northern Asia all things are sup- 
posed to be possessed of souls—works 
of nature and of human art alike. 
These souls they consider as some- 
thing dwelling in the object and in- 
separable from it, which can benefit 
or harm mankind.’ The more 
these objects resemble man in their 
general appearance the more readily 
will they be regarded as actually hu- 
man, First, therefore, would come the 
anthropopathic apprehension of ani- 
mals, then of all the phenomena of 
motion—the sea, rivers, clouds, the 
wind, lightning, fire (which some say- 
ages regard as an animal,t as did the 
ancient Egyptians, according to Her- 
odotus);§ plants would follow next, 
and then finally rocks and mountains. 
This subject we will consider in detail 
farther on. ‘ Natural objects pass 
for mighty Shc Thus, for instance, 


* A. ee Beitrage zur vergleichenden 
| Psychol. S. ro. 

+ Meiners, Hennepin, Lafiteau, Steller, etc. 

t Wuttke, I. 59. 

§ Herod. IIT. 16 
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among the Australians the rock-crys- 
tal is esteemed sacred; the savage 
attributes special good qualities to 
stones of bright colors. The blood- 
stone is supposed by the Indians of 
South America to be possessed of be- 
neficent qualities. Even the products 
of human skill, such as watches, tele- 
scopes and the like, are inhabited by 
spirits. Anintelligent Bechuana said, 
‘on first seeing the sea and a ship, 
‘This surely is no created thing, it has 
sprung into existence of itself, and 
was not made by man.’”* ‘This an- 
thropopathic view of nature is the 


very essence of poetry: and hence it | 


is that the view which the savage’ 


takes of nature appears to us so poet- 


ical, though he himself is so accus- | 


tomed to this mode of apprehension 
that he is utterly unconscious of the 
poetry. 

As man can ascribe to objects only 
those notions and passions which he 
has himself, the savage attributes to 
his fetich precisely his own wild, 
unbridled desires in all their natural 
unconstraint, and magnified to the 
highest degree; his hunger and 

thirst, his love and hate, his anger 
and his rage. Still the object con- 
tinues to be, in the mind of the 
savage, that which it is in its external 
form. It is not as if the savage in 
his anthropopathic apprehension rep- 
resented to himself a self-existent 
superior Power, a self-existent soul, 
which merely assumed for a time the 
external shape of the fetich. No: 
the stone remains a stone ; the river 
a river. The water itself, in its 
proper form and with its native: prop- 
erties is invested with anthropopathic 
characteristics. This is very differ- 
ent from a symbolic conception. 
Here the object as it presents itself 
in all its external manifestations, is 
identical with the anthropopathic con- 
ception. When a thing comes to be 
regarded as in some way the symbol 
of another and a different thing, then 
the mind has made a very consider- 
able step in advance. 


* Waitz, I. 457. 
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The object has therefore a greater 
value for the savage than for us, both 
as a commodity and as something 
anthropopathically regarded as_ pos- 
sessing life. “One of the followers 
of the envoy Isbrand exhibited before 
a crowd of Ostiaks who wanted to 
sell fish to the embassy, a Niirnberg 
watch, fashioned in the shape of a 
bear. The Ostiaks viewed the arti- 
cle with great interest. But their joy, 
and astonishment were increased 
when the watch began to go, and the 
bear began to strike the hours, and 
his head and eyes to be in motion. 
The Ostiaks bestowed on the watch 


'the same honor they paid to their 


principal Saitan, and even gave it 
precedence over all their gods. They 
wanted to purchase it. ‘If we had 
such a Saitan,’ said they, ‘ we would 
clothe him with ermine and_ black 
sable.’”* “Father Hennepin, during 
his stay among the savages, had in 
his possession a compass and a large 
kettle in the form of a lion. When- 
ever he made the needle vibrate, the 
chief with: whom he lodged assured 
all that were present that the white 
men are spirits and capable of doing 
extraordinary things. The savages 
had such fear of the kettle that they 


never would touch it, without having 


first wrapped it up in beaver pelts. 
If women happened to be present, 
the kettle had to be made fast to 
atree. Hennepin offered the kettle 
to several chiefs as a present; but 
none of them would accept the gift, 
for it was thought that an evil spirit 
dwelt within it, who would slay the 
new owner.” f 

The same anthropopathic appre- 
hension of things is to be observed in 
children. ‘The little girl who in per- 
fect seriousness regards her doll as a 
playmate, who strips and clothes it, 
feeds and chastises it, puts it to bed 
and hushes it to sleep, calls it by a 
personal name, etc., never imagines 
that all her care’ is expended on a 


* Isbrand, Voyage de Moscou a la Chine, 
in Vol. VIII. of Voyages au Nord, p. 38. 
Hennepin, in the Voyages au Nord, IX. 
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lifeless thing. she does not make any 
such reflections as these: This is all 
merely an illusion that I indulge on 
purpose ; a play that I engage in, but 
with the distinct understanding that 
it is only play. She has no thought 
that the doll is a lifeless thing; for 
her it is possessed of a human life, 
which is bestowed upon it by the 
child herself. The boy’s hobby-horse 
is for him no mere symbol. This 
anthropopathic view of lifeless ob- 
jects is to be seen among people 
everywhere. Especially do we ob- 
serve it in the way people vent their 
rage in blows and abuse bestowed on 
inanimate things that have occa- 
sioned them some hurt. In the heat 
of passion, reflection and judgment 
are silenced, and then momentarily 


the mental range is contracted as it | 


is in the savage permanently. An 
Indian who in his cups had received 
a burn expressed his indignation 
against the fire in the most abusive 
language, and then mzngens eum ex- 
tinxtt.* 


3. The Causal Connection of Objects. 


We now proceed to study the oper- 
ations of the mind in its profoundest 
depths. 


ple of causality. We fercezve objects 
by referring to outward phenomena, 
as to a cause, certain modifications 
produced in our nerves of sense, and 


. * | 
we connect objects themselves with | 


one another by the same causal 
nexus. In the latter process the 
mind arranges the objects in a certain 
orderly series, so that one shall ap- 
pear as accounting for another, or 
explaining it. Thus one object would 
be cause, and another, effect. The 
mind invariably perceives this  rela- 


tion in all the objects which come un- | 


der its cognizance; and even in the 
most trivial conversation the several 


conceptions are explanatory, illustra- | 


tive, confirmatory of one another, and 


* Adair, Hist. Amer. Indians. 
j Opus 


Lond. 1775, 


The act of consciousness | 
implies the perception of the princi-| 


| 


ception 
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so inter-related causally. It is a law 
of the mind therefore that it shall re- 
gard its objects as standing to one 
another in the relation of cause and 
effect. 

Now it is clear that the mind can 
discern this relation only between 
those objects of which it has con- 
sciousness. But the more restricted , 
its range, the fewer will be its ob- 
jects. A-mind which possesses but 
few objects will be liable, owing to 
this very paucity of objects, to as- 
sume immediate causal relations 
where they do not exist: in the ab- 
sence of the true cause, it will take 
for cause some object within its own 
range. ‘This is the real ground of 
all error, and any erroneous appre- 
hension whatsoever might serve as an 
example of what we here assert. In 
the course of this chapter we shall 
fall in with many examples, but we 
cite only the following in this place: 
The true cause of the so-called rain 
of blood in Southwestern Europe 
was long. unknown, People accord- 
ingly connected this unknown and 
unexplained phenomenon with a con- 
which they already had, 
and said, “It rains blood,” and so 


| believed, until it was discovered that 


the color of the rain was owing to the 
presence in it of particles of sand 
from the Sahara.* “When the keel of 
Portuguese ships first furrowed the 
waters of the Atlantic, the savages 
viewed with consternation the white- 
winged ships driven along their coasts 
by a power to them incomprehensi- 
ble.” They had never seen a ship. 
What could this apparition be which 


was borne along as it were on wings ? 
| 4 > 
/One only conception had they which 


could aid them in accounting for the 
motion, and they said, ‘They are 
cloud-birds come down on earth.” + 
It is just because the mind can assign 
only those objects as causes, which 
it already possesses, that you hear 
men uttering so much nonsense when 
they discourse about things quite 


* M. Perty, Die Natur, p. 
+ Bastian, S. Salvador, S. 
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without their sphere, but which they ; 
try to explain by conceptions belong- 
ing within it. In short, this is the 
origin of all that science which would 
account for phenomena by an @ priori 
theory, as when the motions of the 
planets were explained on the theories 
of Ptolemy or of Tycho Brahe. ‘The 
common people from their stand-point 
could account for the occurrence of, 
érratic blocks only on the theory that 
they were fragments of giants’ clubs 
broken in battle, or that they were 
dropped by giantesses out of their, 
aprons.t ‘The expianations given by | 
Playfair and Venetz lie quite beyond 
the popular apprehension. 

So much therefore is clear, that the 
undeveloped understanding will of 
necessity connect in causal relation 
a number of objects which do not in 
reality stand to each other in the re-, 
lation of cause and effect, reason and | 
consequence. The question for such 
a mind is, to which of the objects of 
its consciousness it shall specially 
attribute causality. 

The cause, as being the producer, 
will naturally be regarded as strong, 
powerful, effective, and so gifted with 
peculiar attributes: for only that 
which is possessed of power can pro- 
duee. Whatever therefore we regard 
as preéminent in its kind, whatever 
appears to us as specially notable, 
peculiar or important, we rate as the 
cause of other phenomena which we. 
regard as its effects, if only the cir- 
cumstances of time and space permit | 
such a view. This perception of | 
causality the mind must get from ob- 
jects within its own range. Now, as 
we have already seen, the narrower 
the mind’s range, the higher will be its 
estimate of objects. Therefore, the 
more restricted the field of conscious- 
ness, the more inconsiderable will 
the objects be which pass for causes | 
—inconsiderable in our view, though 
of high moment in that of the savage. | 
If we now recall to our minds what 
has been already observed with re- 


; by, with a view 
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gard to the savage’s anthropopathic 
apprehension of objects, the following 
example will be readily understood, 


| while at the same time it will serve 


to illustrate the preceding remarks. 
An iron anchor must be regarded by 
the savage as a very strange and _ pe- 
culiar object, for he could never 
mold such an instrument, nor does 
he see the like every day. ‘A Kaffir 
broke a piece off the anchor of a 
stranded vessel, and soon after died. 
Ever after the Kaffirs regarded the 
anchor as something divine, and did 
it honor by saluting it as they passed 
to propitiate its 
wrath.” * An anchor is, in the eyes of 
the savage, something so remarkable 
and so strange, and he is so utterly 


ignorant of the use it serves, that 


there was a concourse from all sides 
to see it, and all were filled with ad- 
miration. Their interest was as great 
as that of an astronomer when he 
discovers a new planet. That any 
man should have the hardihood to 


| break off a piece of this singular ob- 


ject was no less matter of astonish- 
ment for the Kaffirs than the anchor 
itself. Well, the man died suddenly. 
What caused his death? ‘They could 
find no natural cause: but there was 
the anchor, and this man had broken 
off a piece of it. Here were facts 
which spoke for themselves. So the 
anchor, the injury done to it, and the 
death of the Kaffir were without more 
ado ranged in the order of cause and 
effect, and the anchor was advanced 
in the estimation of the savages. ‘The 
anchor had been injured and outraged 
and would have its revenge: here we 
have a specimen of anthropopathic 
apprehension of an inanimate thing. 
It slew the impious wretch: here we 
have an object that appears to be of 
some importance viewed as the cause 
of something else, viz. : the death of 
the transgressor, Henceforth that 
anchor is a dread and mighty Thing; 
so they greet it as they pass, to keep 
it in a good humor. 


* Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, £, Aud, 
S. 306-7. 


* Alberti, die Kaffern, S. 72; Lichtenstein, 
Reise, I. 412. 
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We find in this example four fac- 
tors. First, the consideration of this 
strange object as something altogether 
peculiar, singular and important, sim- 
ply decause it is strange. Second, the 
anthropopathic apprehension of this 
object as. something that lives, feels 
and wills.* Third, the establishment 
of the relation of cause and ef- 
fect between this object and other 
things. Fourth, the apprehension of 
it as something mighty, which is 
therefore to be treated with reverence, 
to the end it. may be friendly ;, or, in 
other words, as something which, in 
virtue of the inner nature attributed 
to it, becomes an object of venera- 
tion. We are now in a position to 
understand what is meant by a fetich. 
When an object is viewed in the four- 
fold manner above set forth, it is then 
a fetich, and fetiches are therefore 
objects in which these four factors 
are united.{ The objects here are 
all sensible objects. 

We have now empirically demon- 
strated that these are the necessary 
consequences of the savage’s intellect- 
ual status, viz. : an over-estimate of in- 
considerable objects, an anthropopath- 
ic apprehension of objects, an errone- 
ous perception of causal relations, and 
the veneration of objects supposed to 
be causes. So the fetichistic mode of 


apprehending things flows quite nat- | 


urally and inevitably from natura? and 


* Bastian, S. Salvador, S. 22 
+ The first writer to employ the word fetich 


was De Brosses in his work “ Du culte des | 


dieux Fétiches,” which appeared in 1760 anon- 
ymously, and without the name of the place 
of publication. As to the origin of the word 
he, says: “ .. . certain deities, whom Euro- 
peans call Fetiches, a word formed by our 
traders in Senegal, out of the Portuguese 
term Fetisso, 7.c. enchanted, divine, oracular. 
It is from the Latin root fatum, fanum, fari.’ 
Winterbottom, in his “Account of the Na- 
tive Africans in the Neighborhood of Sierra 
Leone,” derives the word from the Port. Fati- 
Scala witch, or Faticaria, witchcraft. The 

Negroes borrowed not only this but also an- 
other word, gree-gree, from Bk Portuguese. 
According to Bastian (S. Salv. S.g5) the uni- 
versal name in West-Africa foe afetich is En- 
quizi. Another mame is Mokisso, or Juju 
(Joid. 254, 81); also Wong (Waitz, II. 183); 
among several Amer, tribes, Manitu. 


-arrows of his enemy.” fT 
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empiric grounds. Granted only a con- 
tracted and undeyeloped intelligence, 
and you have fetichism as the inevita- 
ble result. The mental status of the 
savage finds its natural expression in, 
fetichism : fetichism is its System of 
the Universe, its philosophy, its relig- 
ion; and hence fetichism, as being 
such System, Philosophy and Religion, 
finds its explanation when we have 
gained anything like correct notions 
of the savage intellect. 

We will cite a few more examples 
to show how fetichism is made up of 
our four factors. “A negro of some 
distinction, an acquaintance of Ro- 
mer’s, was about to take refuge ina 
Danish fort, with his family and his 
valuables, to escape from the attack 
of a merciless enemy. On quitting 
his hut in the morning he stumbled on 
a stone with such violence that he 
suffered considerable pain. This ac- 
cident caused him to regard the stone 
as a fetich. He at once picked it up, 
and never more parted with it, as 
through it he succeeded in escaping 
from the dangers which had threat- 
ened him.” * ‘An American savage 
chose the crucifix and a little image 
of the Virgin that had come into his 
possession, for his Manitus, He 
never parted with them, after he-had 
found, as he believed, that they pro- 
tected him sundry times against the 
" As the 
Yakuts first saw a camel during an 
outbreak of the small-pox they pro- 
nounced that animal to be a hostile 
deity who had brought the disease 
among them.+ 

The taboo of the South Sea Island- 
ers is by many writers supposed to re- 
semble the fetich, and even to be iden- 
tical with it. Still the two things do 
not appear to be identical, if we ac- 
cept the account which Gerland gives 
of the taboo. (Waitz’s Anthropologie, 
Band. 5.) Waitz gives an excellent 


*L. F. Romer’s Nachrichten von der 
Kiiste Guinea. Kopenhagen, 1769, S. 63, 64. 
+ Charlevoix, Journal historique _d’un 
Voyage de l’Amérique septentrionale. Paris 
1774, p- 387. 
PWuptke.Gesch: dak lee: 
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definition of the fetich: A fetich, says 
he, is an object of religious venera- 
tion, wherein the material thing and 
the spirit within it are regarded as 
one, the two being inseparable. As 
we have already said, the fetich is any 
object whatsoever, viewed anthropo- 
pathically, or regarded as endowed 
with human characteristics.. Taboo, 
on the other hand, according to Ger- 
land, is an object which receives re- 
ligious veneration because it is the 
temporary abode of a spirit or of a 
Deity. ‘We know,” says he, “the 
meaning of the taboo, the religious 
ban. of Polynesia, and the question 
arises whether the same custom pre- 
vails also in Micronesia? It does; 
but though in the latter islands the 
belief in taboo is as universal as in 
Polynesia, still the taboo has not 
there so extensive a range of objects. 
(Gulick, Micronesia, in the Vautical 
Magazine, 1862, 417.)” The taboo at- 
taches to meat and drink; and the nota- 
bles of the Ladrones will not eat eels: 
the isolated inhabitants of Ponapi, 
the Marshall and the Gilbert Islands, 
etc., will not eat the flesh of this or 
that animal; the common people. on 
‘those islands must not eat the kava, 
and on the island of Kusaie they must 
abstain from the cocoanut, etc.; sev- 
eral trees also are taboo, z.¢. forbidden 
(Mertens, Recueil des Actes de la 
Séance, publ. de l’Acad. imp. Scien- 


tifique de St. Petersburg, 29 déc.) 


1829, 177); the rain-conjurers must 
not eat the blooms of the pandanus. 
Also places, temples and persons, 7.¢. 
great princes, are taboo for the com- 
monalty. Whoever would go a fish- 
ing must be continent for the space 
of twenty-four hours. In conversing 
with wom:n certain words were taboo : 
and ‘hus we might go on rehearsing 
an interminable list of such prohibi- 
tions. The word taboo also is used 


in Micronesia (Kotzebue, Entdeck- 


ungsreise, II. 59; Hale, Ethnographie, 
in his Tarawa vocabulary,-s. v. Tabu ; 
Pickering, Memoir, s. v. Tabu, etc.), 
and in the isle of Morileu the word fen- 
nant is employed in the same sense. 
Thusa tree, or a locality, etc., would be 
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pennant (Mertens, 134). Norwere the 
ceremonies employed in Micronesia 
to lift the taboo less imposing than 
those in use in Polynesia. Thus 
Cheyne describes a very protracted 
festival which he saw observed on the 
isle of Eap, the chief ceremony con- 
sisting of prayers addressed by the 
priests to the Sea-god, to induce him 
to quit a vessel that was taboo, and 
return to his native element. 
(Cheyne, “ A Description of Islands,” 
etc.,157 seq.) From this narrative we 
learn what is the meaning of Taboo. 
The god enters a thing and thus with- 
draws it from common use. The 
chieftains being of divine origin, their 
person and property are taboo to the 
commonalty, as is also whatever they 
are pleased to declare taboo.* This 
/view of the taboo is very probably 
| the correct one; yet we muSt not sup- 
| pose that in Polynesia and in Micro- 
nesia the taboo is not also regarded 
in another light, and apprehended as 
a fetich. On the isle of Nukunono 
Fakaafo worship used to be paid to 
the Tui Tokelau, or Lord of Tokelau; 
and this was a stone wrapped up in 
matting and held so sacréd that only 
the king durst view it, and even he 
only once a year, when it assumed a 
fresh suit of matting. (Turner, ‘‘ Nine- 
| teen years in Polynesia,” 527.) This 
/stone idol, which was ten feet in 
height, stood in front of the temple, 
and was, at the time when Hale saw 
it, ten feet in circumference, owing to 
its thick wrappagesof matting. (Hale, 
|158; Turner, 527), It was the Tui 
Tokelau that caused disease, so who- 
/ever was attacked would have a new 
/mat wrapped about the god, to propi- 
tiate his wrath by means of this 
rather costly offering.t As this stone 
/was considered so sacred, it was nat- 
ural for the people to identify it with 
the deity. Whatever offerings they 
made to the stone, were made to the 
god: whatever petitions they had to 
address to the god, were addressed 
to the stone. Which is here the god, 


* Waitz, Anthrop. bd. V. Abtheil. 2; Ger- 


land, S. 147. 
| -t Waitz, Anthrop. V. Abth. 2, S. 195, 
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the stone or the deity? The better 
class of the islanders, those best in- 
structed by the priests as to their re- 
ligious belief, would perhaps regard 
the stone as only the habitation of the 
god, and consider the latter as dis- 
tinct from the stone. But would the 
more ignorant sort make such a dis- 
tinction? If not, the taboo was for 
them a fetich. 

Here we have an observation to 
make. The so-called Religion of 
Nature, z.¢., the religion of the savage, 
has two aspects, which must be 
sharply defined and kept separate if 
we would have clear conceptions on 
the subject. Under one aspect sensi- 
ble objects are worshiped; under the 
other, worship is paid to spirits. It 
is not asserted that either of these 
branches of Natural Religion arose 
prior to the other: they are both per- 
fectly natural phenomena, springing in- 
evitably out of an undeveloped state 
of intellect. The worship of sensible 


objects is founded on the relation | 


subsisting betwen the mind and such 
objects: the worship of spirits is 
founded on the relation between the 
mind and the souls cf the departed. 
These two systems run parallel to one 
another, and here and there unite 
their currents,to form a single stream. 
This subject I propose to consider 
in- another place. At present we 
have to do only with the worship of 
sensible objects, z.¢., with fetichism, 
and we purposely omit the considera- 
tion of the other branch of Natural 
Religion. We do not assert that the 
only religion of the Negro, for in- 
stance, is fetich-worship, though we 
study the Negro here only in so far 
as ‘he is ‘a ‘fetichist. Just as" in 
the higher grades of intelligence one 
individual will surpass another in 
mental development, so too will one 
savage excel another, and attain a 
higher grade of religious development, 
however contemptible his very high 
est grade may appear to be in our es- 
timation. Thus the savage has al- 
ready made one step in advance, as 


soon as he perceives that the object) 


of his worship is not a being pos- 


| the foregoing examples. 
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sessed of anthropopathic properties, 
that it cannot of itself perform those 
acts which he formerly attributed to it, 
or when he recognizes as tzhabiting the 
object, a spirit separate from the 
material thing. Fetichism becomes 
thus elevated by means of the belief 
in spirits, and the fetich is advanced 
to the higher grade of the taboo. 
As the South Sea Islanders are raised 
above the very lowest stage of intel- 
ligence, the taboo is better adapt- 
ed to them than the fetich. For the 
same reason, intelligent Negroes re- 
gard their fetich as taboo. Halleur 
gives the following as a specimen of 
Negro intelligence: “I wished to 
make a Negro understand the folly of 
offering to the fetich—a tree, for in- 
stance—food, drink, lemons, and 


/palm-oil, as he himself must know 


that the tree made no use of them. 
‘Oh,’ said the Negro, ‘it is not the 
tree that is the fetich. The fetich is 
a spirit, and invisible, who lives in 
the tree. To be sure, he does not 
consume the material food, but he 
enjoys its spiritual portion, and re- 
jects the material, which we see.’” * 
Here is the fetichist become a taboo- 
ist, supposing that the description of 
tabooism heretofore given is correct. 


CHAPTER: IV; 
FETICHISM AS A RELIGION, 
1. Lhe Belief in Fetiches. 


ACCIDENTAL Coincidence determines 
whether or no an object shall be re- 
garded as a fetich, as we have seen in 
The savage, 
however, cannot entertain a doubt’ as 
to the power of his fetich, for he has 
had evidence of this, and with his own 
eyes has seen how such and such an 
object brought about such and such 
an event: how the anchor slew the 
man, how the camel brought the small- 
pox. It is only after he has found 


* Halleur, S. 39. 
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his fetich powerless in a considerable 
number of instances that he is unde- 
ceived. But it is a very difficult thing 
for him, owing to the obtuseness of 
his intellect, to suspect that the true 
cause may lie outside of his fetich. 
Even if his faith is shaken, it is im- 
paired only so far as regards one 
special fetich, while it remains firm as 
to all others. He bases his judgment 
on the most superficial grounds. 
Thus, a plague broke out in Mo- 
lembo soon after the death of a Por- 
tuguese ; the two things were arranged 
in the order of cause and effect, and 
as long as the memory of the plague 
lasted the people of Molembo were 
very careful that no European should 
die within the limits of their country.* 
When cases occur, wherein the sav- 
age, according to his way of judging, 
directly sees the action of his fetich, 
his belief is confirmed. ‘In a clear- 
ing in the woods,” writes Bastian, “‘ I 
observed on the side of the road a fe- 
tich-house, and wished to examine it 
more closely, but my black carriers 
could not be induced ‘to carry me to 
the spot. As I alighted, to go on 
foot, they almost resorted to violence 
to withhold me from executing my pur- 
pose, and I read in their eyes, when I 
came back to them, that they regarded 
me as certain ‘to die very soon. 

Weary, I reached Quimolenzo toward 
night, when suddenly my sight failed 
me, and I felt myself sinking power- 
less to the ground. A violent fever 


raged in all my veins, and this contin- | 


ued through the entire night. The 
following day it was the same, and | 
was so weak [ could not rise from the 
bed. My people exchanged knowing 
looks, asmuch as to say: The spell of 
the fetich is working ; and they were 
quite sure they would have to bury 
me before night.” + “In front of the 
American’s house (in Shemba-Shem- 
ba, West Africa) there was a crowd of 
people assembled, in the midst of 
whom a fetich-priest was running up 
and down with loud cries, jerking 


* Bastian, S. Salv. S. 104. 
t Zbid. S. 50, 53: 
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hither and thither a wooden puppet 
decked with tatters of every color, 
and beating it with a switch on the 
face and shoulders. I learned that a 
knife had been stolen from one of the 
Negroes, and he had applied for its re- 
covery to this priest, who was the own- 
er of a fetich in high repute as a detec- 
tive of thieves. The unfortunate god 
appeared to me to have paid dearly 
for his reputation, seeing that he gota 
merciless whipping to begin with, to 
teach him the necessity of attending 
seriously to his business. The priest 


having wrought himself up to a high , 


state of prophetic clairvoyance, an- 
nounced to the spectators, in a tone of 
perfect assurance, that the next morn- 
ing they would find the knife along- 
side the fetich, which he posted in front 
of the factory. In the morning there 
lay the knife, for the merchant, dis- 
liking a continuance of these ceremo- 
nies for an entire week, chose rather 
to confirm the infallibility of the fe- 
tich, than to expose his property to the 
risk of being plundered, if the people 
continued to flock around his estab- 
lishment.” * 

The savage has never a doubt as to 
the efficiency, of his fetich, and his 
faith is all the stronger because ever 
since he was a child he has seen every 
one entertaining the same belief, and 
so his mental fiber is, so to speak, sat- 
urated with it. Every one knows the 
force of early impressions ; how the 
great mass of mankind never emanci- 
pate themselves from their influence, 
and how it is only after many a pain- 
ful inward conflict that a man escapes 
from their dominion. But this abso- 
lute faith of the savage in the power 
of his fetich, disposes him to view it 
with dread; this dread in turn serves 
to exaggerate the apparent efficiency 
of the fetich and so to confirm more 
and more the man’s belief in its 
power. ‘When a Negro has anything 
stolen from him he entreats some 
great fetich to discover the thief. 
The pomp of ceremony attending the 
consultation of the fetich oftentimes 


* Bastian, S. 61. 
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so fills the thief with consternation 
that he surrenders the property.” * 
The thief being also convinced that 
the fetich has power to hurt him, gives 
back what he has stolen, or confesses 
the theft. ‘The rich frequently em- 
ploy a Kassa potion to make their do- 
mestics confess their thefts.” t In 
Great Bassam they merely lay a fetich- 
stick upon the body of the accused. 
If he is guilty, he is sure to confess ; 
his fears will extort the admission. 
Beneath the threshold of the king of 
Dahomey’s palace is set a charm which 
causes his wives internal pains when- 
ever they are guilty of misconduct, 
and so they often find themselves 
constrained to make a voluntary con- 
fession of their guilt.§ To this cate- 
gory of beliefs belongs the so-called 
Judgment by the Lizard, which is in 
vogue among the inhabitants of Sene- 
gal. A smith beats upon a lizard 
with his hammer; the fear of incur- 
ring the evil fortune which is supposed 
to follow from this performance is ex- 
pected to bring the thief to a confes- 
sion, andit usually does.|| Many simi- 
lar delusions are recorded in books of 
travel. But especially noteworthy is 
the Obeah of the West India Islands, 
particularly Jamaica, a baneful super- 
stition for the eradication of which the 
most stringent enactments of law have 
proved insufficient. Its influence upon 
the minds of the Negroes is so great 
that at one period it notably increased 
mortality among them; at another, 
stirred them up to mutiny, by impress- 
ing them with a belief that they were 
invulnerable. 4] 

Thus fetiches serve for ordeals, 
which among the Negroes usually con- 
sist of poisonous potions, or of emetics 


* Proyart’s Geschichte von Loango, Ka- 
kongo u.s.w. Aus dem Franzosischen. Leip- 
Zig, 1777, 1. 167. 

+ Bastian, S. Salv. 61. 

t+ Hecquard, Reise an die Kiiste und in 
das Innere von Westafrika. Leipzig, 1854, S. 
48. 

§ Forbes, Dahomey and the Dahomans. 
Paris, 1851, p. 5 

|| Boillat, Esquisses sénégaliques. 
1853, p. 102. 

“| Bryan Edwards, Hist. des Colon. Anglai- 
ses, p. 266; Waitz, IT. 190. 
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and drastic agents.* The fetich has 
power to punish the guilty: the inno- — 
cent he will not hurt. As the fetich 
must come into bodily contact with 
the subject of the ordeal, the latter 
is required to drink fetich-water,t or 
water in which the bark of the wild 
manioc, or some other substance has 
been steeped. According to Halleur, 
“ fetich-water is prepared from the bark | 
of the tree odum. It is supposed that, 
as this tree is always a fetich, when a 
person accused of crime drinks the 
water in which its bark has been 
steeped, the fetich enters into him and 
thus discovers either his guilt or his 
innocence. If the accused _ party 
vomits, it is a sign that the fetich has 
discovered his innocence, and is quit- 
ting his body: but if the fetich-water 
is retained, then the fetich has discov- 
ered his guilt, and will not quit him 
until he has been punished.” ¢ ‘The — 
accused may, under certain conditions, 
send a slave to take the questionable 
potion in his stead. Many, however, of 
their own accord apply to have the fe- 
tich-water administered to them, to be 
purified by the ordeal.” § Very often 
the accused has the magical potion 
given to him without his knowledge, 
so that the savage lives in constant 
fear lest any one should employ this 
redoubtable form of fetich against 
him. The power of this spell may be 
estimated from the fact that the trading- 
post of Bimbia, between the Calabar 
and the Cameroons, and opposite to 
Fernando Po, which was at one time 
a missionary station, has become al- 
most entirely depopulated, owing to 
the employment of the fetich-water 
during many years by the notables of 
the place on every slight occasion. | 
Nor is the ordeal by fire or that by 
water unknown in Africa. In Mada- 


_* Winterbottom, p. 172; Koler, Kinige No- 
tizen tiber Bonny. Gottingen, 1848, S. 127 
seqq.; Cavazzi, Histor. Beschr. der Kénigrei- 
che Congo, etc., 1694, 94, 108 seqq. ; Proyart, 
Si E41. 

+ Bastian, San Salvador, 
S. 203. 

t Hall leur, = 34. 

§ Bastian, S. Salvador, S. 85. 
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-gascar the accused person has to un- 
dergo the ordeal of red-hot iron.* 
Among the Malay Lapongs the glow- 
ing iron is applied to the tongue of 
the accused,f while among the An- 
taymours the ordeal requires him to 
swim across a stream inhabited by 
caymans. ] 

If a fetich which first owed its dis- 
tinction to accident, displays its power 
again on another occasion, it may eas- 
ily transcend the rank of being one 
man’s fetich and be adopted by an en- 
tire family, or even by a larger aggre- 
gation. For in America, Africa, and 
Siberia,t each individual has_ his 
separate fetich ; each family, and even 
each tribe, their respective fetiches. 
The fetich of a tribe is honored with 
more pious and constant devotion 
than the inferior fetiches, as having 
for a longer period shown his effi- 
ciency.§ Thus there are Grand 
Fetiches, which are regarded with pro- 


found awe, and which, in the shape of | 


mountains, trees, rocks, etc., protect 
the chiefs or the territory of 
tribe.|| The fate of mankind is by 
the American Indian thought to de- 
pend upon the belt of wampum. 


* Leguével de Lacombe, Voy. a Mada 
car (1823-30). Paris, 1840, I. 233. 

+ Waitz, Anthrop. V. Abth. I. S. 149. 
IE. 523. 

t Charlevoix, p. 
Nouv. Ed. VI. 174. 
riferi Regni Guinez in Part VI. of India Ori- 
entalis, VI. 21. Oldendorp, Geschichte der 
Mission der evangelischen Briider auf den 
caraibischen Inseln St. Thomas, St. Croix, 
und St. Jean, herausgegeben von J. J. Bas- 
sonet. Barby, 1777, I. 320 ff. Des Marchais, 
Voyage en Guinée, Isles voisines et a Cayenne 
en 1725-27 parle P. Labat. Amsterdam, 1731, 
IL! 131, 152. Georgi, Beschreibung, S. 384. 
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§ J.B. Miller, Mceurs et Usages des Os- | 


tiakes, in the Recueil des Voyages au Nord. 
Amst. 1731, Tom. viii, 413, 414: “Les Os- 
tiakes ont beaucoup plus de veénération pour 
leurs idoles publiques, qu’ils ne dépouillent 
pas et n’abandonnent pas comme les autres; 
mais ils les estiment au contraire, et les revér- 
ent comme etant d’ancienne date et d’une au- 
torité recue et avérée. 


| De Bry, vi. 21. Des. Marchais, I. 297: 


“Les rois et les pais en ontd’autres qu’ils | 


appellent les grands Fétiches, qui conservent 
le prince ou le pais: telle est quelquefois une 
grande montagne, un gros rocher, un grand 
arbree,”’ etc. 


the | 


The} 


De Bry, Descriptio au- | 
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chief of the Muemba is Chiti Muculo, 
“the Great Stick, the Great Tree, ” 
The center of religious and political 
life among the Wanikas is the Muansa, 
in whose. honor the tribe celebrate 
roaring festivals, and which is to be 
approached only by'the chief. This 
holy of holies is a wooden instrument 
which emits a peculiar buzzing 
sound.* The Grand Fetiches have 
their mysterious influence intensified, 
by being, as far as possible, withheld 
from the gaze of the profane. “ The 
Grand Fetich,” says Bastian, speak- 
ing of one in Congo, “dwells in the 
midst of the bush, where no man sees 
him, or can see him. When he dies, 
the fetich-priests carefully collect his 
bones, in order to reanimate them ; 
and supply them with nourishment, so 
that the. Fetich nhay anew gain flesh 
and blood.” f 

Nor do the Negroes regard the 
Christian religion as anything but the 
worship of a Grand Fetich. ‘Thus San 
Salvador (called by the natives 
Congo dia Gunga—the tones of the 
bells—on account of the great num- 
ber of its churches and convents) 
was widely known and feared through- 
out South Africa, as the home of a 
powerful fetich.{ The negro is so 
rooted in this mode of apprehending 
things, that he is ever returning to it, 
or rather, he never quite gives it up. 
“It has ever been the study of the 
missionaries to check the abominable 


| practices of fetichism, and with the 
aid of the civil power they have suc- 


ceeded in abolishing the worst fea- 
tures of this Moloch worship, though 
not in substituting any other religion 
in its place, and the Negroes have ad- 
vanced only so far toward conversion 
as to use salt.”§ The only reason 
however that induced them to go even 
thus far was, that they thought salt 
would cause their children to grow 
fat. But they soon refused salt again, 
first because the ceremony cost too 
dearly, and secondly, because, as they 


* Waitz, Anthrop. III. 190; II. 422, 424, 
+ Bastian, S. Salv. S. 82. 
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said, the elephant grows fat though 
he uses no salt. ‘In Congo, where 
the ruins of churches have served to 
perpetuate the memory of the Chris- 
tian religion, the natives account for 
their ignorance of Christianity by say- 
ing that the Desu of the Portuguese is 
too mighty a fetich. for common folk, 
and so was reserved for the king 
alone, while his subjects had more 
comfort in worshiping fetiches of the 
time of Chitome, Guardian of the Sa- 
cred Fire.* A Christian priest is for 
them only a fetich priest practicing 
peculiar fetich ceremonies. “ When 
the slaves, torn from family and 
friends, were put on shipboard in 
chains, to drag out a miserable exist: 
ence over sea beneath a foreign sky, 


and in foreign lands, the pious bishop | 


of Loanda sat on the stone seat at the 
end of the wharf and assured them, 
with his apostolical benediction, of a 
future replete with joys unutterable, 


with which the brief period of their | 


probation here below durst not be 
compared. The poor Negroes under- 
stood nothing of the ceremony but 
this, that the white man’s fetich now 
deprived them of their last hope of 
ever again seeing their native place. 
Their names however were registered 
in the account presented to the Pope 
by the society de propaganda fide, to 
be by him duly authenticated and sub- 
mitted to St. Peter.’ T 

As all the savage’s thoughts and the 
whole conduct of his life are governed 
by fetichism, he regards his fetiches as 
absolutely necessary to his existence. 
Any rude shock given to this system 
of ideas and usage, causes emotions in 
the mind of the savage, as painful as 
those aroused in men of other beliefs 
by the act of sacrilege, and the hatred 
of the blacks for the whites is largely 
owing to the disregard of this fact on 
the part of the latter, and to the daily 
and hourly insults which they thus offer 
to the black man’s religion. Bastian 
wished to take a bath in a river near 
a certain Negro village. As he was 
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on his way he was met by the Mafooka, 
the oldest man in the place, accom- 
panied by the entire population. ‘On: 
inquiring what he wanted, I found 
that he desired me not to go any 
nearer to the water; and he promised 
that my name should live for all time 
in the songs of that valley, if I would 
yield to his most humble entreaty. I 
scarce thought it worth while to pay — 
any attention to the absurd request, 
which ,I judged to have been made 
simply with a view to deprive me of a 
pleasure I had long coveted, so I told 
the gabbing old man to betake him to 
a warmer region than his own country,, 


'and ordered my carriers to go on. 


This however it was impossible for 
them to do, for screaming children in 
swarms grasped them by the legs, and 
threw themselves upon the ground be- 
fore them, to block up the way. In 
heart-rending tones of wailing the Ma- 
fooka, in the mean while, struck up a. 
song of woe, the effect of which was in- 
creased to the most painful degree by 
the chorus, in which all joined. The 
expression of blank despair was vis- 
ible on every countenance. Poor 
people! Small wonder it was so: for 
the next day, on further inquiry, I 
learned that had I looked upon the 
stream, its sources would have been 
dried up forever, and their only sup- 
ply of water cut off! Rather than 
bring upon my soul the guilt of so 
great a catastrophe, I preferred to re- 
turn unrefreshed.....As we came 
near another village, my carriers 
halted, and the interpreter said my 
coming must be announced before- 
hand. I therefore dispatched him to 
make the announcement. On his re- 
turn he informed me that the usages 
of that country did not permit any one 
to pass through the village in a hang- 
ing-mat. To avoid delay, I submitted 
to the regulation: but when he in- 
sisted on my going through the same 
formalities at the next village I or- 
dered the bearers to move on. They 
hesitated, and only resumed the 
journey after repeated commands. 
Scarce had we reached the first hut, 
when with wild cries the entire vopu- 
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lation, armed with spears, sticks and 
muskets, surrounded my mat-palanquin 
and began to belabor the carriers. 


In the mean time I[ had distributed | 


among my coolies the guns I had with 


me for presents, and, alighting at the’ 
moment of the attack, we soon had | 


an unobstructed passage. I passed 
through the villages thereafter without 
difficulty, and so I saved much time 
which else had been wasted in the ob- 
servance of ancient customs. Wher- 
ever I observed that this disregard for 
ceremony gave very deep offense, I 
distributed a few gifts among the sen- 
iors to appease them.’’* 

Thus the savage is the abject slave 
‘of customs which to us appear ridicu- 
lous ; and:so little doubt has the Ne- 
gro as to the truth of his fetichistic 
religion, that many of them ascribe 
the contempt of Europeans for the 
fetiches to the natural stupidity of the 
white man.t Every Negro, even the 
sternest autocrats and despots, bow 
in reverence before the fetich. “ Every 
year the Duke and Duchess of Sundi 


were required to wage a symbolic con-, 


test with the chief fetich priest, by the 
sacred tree in Gimbo Amburi; they 
were always worsted, and obliged to 
acknowledge the. fetich’s power.” ¢ 
Even if the Negroes do now and then 


worship, still they cling to them be- 
cause tradition vouches for them and 
they themselves know of nothing 
better.§ 


2. The Range of Fetich Influence. 


The efficiency of the fetich is, for 
the savage, beyond all question, and 
there is no limit assignable for its in- 
fluence. I do not mean to say that 
each individual fetich possesses this 
unlimited power, but that there is 
nothing which is not subject to one 
fetich or another. The question for 
the savage is what kind of objects 
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may be employed as fetiches to meet 
various Contingencies. Not to speak 
of the daily discovery of fetich power 
in new objects, there are sundry 
things which have long been known 
as fetich for certain defined purposes, 
and which, as such, are received by 
all. Now a fetich may be either 
friendly or hostile toward me. First, 
he shows himself friendly toward me 
when he confers a benefit, or when he 
preserves me from evil. The Cabin- 
da Negroes always carry their little 
idols (Manipancha) about with them ; 
commune with them in a state of high 
nervous excitement; counsel with 
them as to the future; obtain from 
them news about home and family, 
and have firm faith in the revelations 


which they suppose they receive from 


their fetiches.* Some American In- | 
dians carry similar figures, carefully 
wrapped up, in their medicine-bags. 
On solemn occasions they are taken 
out and treated with great reverence.T 
In short, no action of any moment is 
commenced, whether the chase, or 
fishing, or war, without first consult- 
ing the fetiches as to its ultimate suc- 
cess and as to the best mode of com- 
mencing it.f As in the ordeal, the 
fetich here appears as a Being that 


_knows hidden things: in the ordeal, 
admit the absurdity of their faith and | 


things past, here things to come. 
This is the original of the Oracles. 


/On the Gold Coast the most renowned 


Oracle is at Mankassim.§ But the 
fetiches confer other benefits, besides 
revealing the past and the future. 
They bring “luck ;”’ and for this pur- 
pose they are carried on fishing and 
hunting expeditions and when the 
tribe goes to war. There are fetiches 
for river fish and for sea fish; for 
favoring winds ; for a cheap market ; 
for health; for clear sight,  etc.|| 
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“ The usual form of a fetich specially 
intended for those on a journey isa 


ball of’ red cloth, within which’ the 


fetich priest encloses some powerful 
medicine, generally the extract of 
some plant (milongo). Further, the 
Negro suspends all about his person 
cords with most complicated knots, 
roots, bullets, and in a word any ob- 
ject that strikes his fancy. The 


Bushman who acted as my guide in| 


Shemba-Shemba had an image three 
feet long dangling from his belt, 


which he never would think of remov- | 


ing. In fact, the heavier the load 


with which you burden a Negro, the 


greater the number of fetiches he in. 
turn will add, to make things even.” * 
The ordinary fetich is generally a very | 
unpretentious object—often a couple | 
of leaves from a tree.f ‘<The poorer | 
Negroes of the interior are often) 


quite content if they only have a cord. 


to tie around the calf of the leg. 
Frequently this cord is of matebbe, 
which, like plumes in the hair, gives 
invulnerability. The Kroo Negroes 
almost universally wear this cord 
around the shank, but more loosely 
than the Caraibs. The Catholic mis- 
sionaries were for a while much elated 
with the thought that they had rooted 
out this particular form of fetichism, 
by substituting for the common cord 
one twisted out of palm-leaves blessed 
on Palm Sunday.” Among the 
Kaffirs the warriors are rendered in- 
vulnerable by means of a black cross 


on their foreheads and black stripes | 


on the cheeks, both painted by the 
Inyanga, or fetich-priest. This con- 
trivance makes the warrior invisible, 
while it deprives the enemy of his 
sight and fills him with terror. The 
Negro’s faith in his fetich which ren- 
ders him invulnerable and disables 


Proyart, I. 167 ; Oldendorp, I. 324; Georgi, S. 
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his enemy’s arm is so strong, that he 
will court danger, suffer arrows to be 
shot at, him, and allow his arms and 
legs to be hewn off.* 

But yet some discretion is to be 
used in the choice of the material 
which constitutes the fetich, and the 
savage will very naturally suffer his 
choice to be determined by the value 
of the object he selects. The natives 
of Siberia prefer metallic fetiches to 
all others, these being, as they sup- 
pose, by reason of their great age, 
possessed of a longer experience and 
a higher wisdom than are possessed 
by other materials less durable by 
/nature.f 

In warding off evil the fetich does 
but exhibit the other side of his benef- 
icent disposition, ‘There are fetiches 
against thunder; to extract thorns 
that have penetrated into the feet; 
against wild beasts; to save one from 
missing his path, etc. By being 
employed against disease, the fetich 
becomes medicinal, and thus also the 
fetich-priest is at the same time nec: 
essarily amedicine-man, or physician.$ 
“When on Fernando Po contagious 
diseases break out among the children 
‘the skin of a snake is fastened to .a 
pole in the middle of the market-place, 
-and thither mothers bring their in- 
fants, to touch this fetich. In the vil- 
lage of Issapoo the renewal of this 
snake-skin in the Reossa (market- 
place) is the occasion of an annual 
festival, and it is first touched by 
the infants born during the preceding 
/year.” || The savage, “being ignorant 
of the real cause of disease, attributes 
it directly to the action of a hostile 
fetich, and always judges death to 
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be brought about by witchcraft.* 
Against such a power naught can 
avail, save counter charms, to be ob- 
tained by the priest or magician from 
their more potent fetiches. It is 
true, the Mandigoes employ many 
wholesome medicinal agents—herbs, 
potions, infusions—but yet they gen- 
erally make only external applica- 
tions of them.f As a lock of hair, 
or a few drops of blood, may be so 
enchanted as to throw a spell upon 
the person from whom they were 
taken these Keathirsiin order ™ to 
avoid the suspicion of such _ prac- 
tices, are always very careful to 
restore such articles—vermin  in- 
cluded—to the owner, so that he may 
secretly bury them out of sight, or 
destroy them.¢ “In case of sick- 
ness they call in a male or female 
conjurer; and of these there is one 
specially qualified to deal with each 
special class of diseases. The con- 
jurer undertakes to blow counter to 
the evil wind sent from a distance by 
some enemy: if, however, he is un- 
successful in this, nor yet can prevail 
with the aid of music, then he gives up 
his patient to the wicked demon.” $ 
“When a Negro falls sick,’ says 
Halleur, who describes the scene 
more particularly, “his relatives apply 
to the fetich-priest. After he has 
got their offering of rum and cowries 
(for without these gifts the holy man 
is quite inaccessible) he inquires of 
his fetich, who it is that has bewitched 
the sick man: for they believe that 
disease is caused only by witchcraft. 
The priest next fashions out of clay an 
image of the conjurer named by the 
fetich and carries it into the forest.” 

This same course is followed by the 
medicine-men among the American 
Indians. They stab the image with 
knives, or shoot arrows into it, where- 
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by the witchcraft is turned against 
the conjurer himself. It frequently 
happens that he who is the bewitched 
actually regards himself as held by a 
spell, and soon dies of profound mel- 
ancholy,” “ But,” continues Halleur, 
“if the spell is obstinate, and refuses 
to give way, then the rum-offering 
and 1 the ceremonies of disenchantment 
must, be repeated, and the patient 
treated with remedies prescribed by 
the fetich, and prepared by the priest. 
This treatment is followed up till the 
sick man either recovers, or succumbs 
to the power of the  over-strong 
spell. The corpse is borne about the 
entire village previous to its inter- 
mentin itsformer home. Oftentimes 
the bearers, when passing the house 
of one they dislike, or on meeting 
such a one on the street, halt sud- 
denly, pretending that the corpse 
refuses to go any further. The priest 
asks of the dead man the reason of 
this unwillingness to proceed, and 
gets for answer that the occupant of 
the house or the passenger in question 
is the conjurer that bewitched him. 
The man is at once arrested and held 
to prove his innocence, after the 
funeral is over. This proof is made 
by the administration of the seer 
water. ‘The punishment is death, i 
case the suspected murderer boanat 
prove his innocence, or if, when 
proved guilty, he cannot purchase 
life for a considerable sum.” f 
““When the draught of fetich water 
proves fatal to the party accused, the 
priests search for the seat of the en- 
chantment in the dead body, and ex- 
hibit to the people portions of the 
viscera forcibly torn from their place 
and now unrecognizable, as corpora 
delictt, just as the medicine-men pre- 
tend to extract a splinter or a stone.t 
Among the Bambarras, if one of 
the highest caste of the Kubaris fall 
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sick, the presumptive cause of his 
disorder i is, that someone has, whether | 
purposely or unawares, touched one 
of his wives. The oftender, who 
must be discovered, and who is dis- 
covered by the great oracle of the 
Buri, is either banished or put to 
death.* It may, however, appear to 
the priest that the disease was due to 
the patient’s own transgression, in 
having forsworn, or omitted the cus- 
tomary offerings.t 

The fetich has power to heal bodily 
diseases; a draught of fetich-water 
can discover in the heart the proofs 
whether of guilt or of innocence; and 
it is therefore but natural that it 
should have also power to banish 
moral ills. During the festival of the 
First Fruits the men of the Creek 
tribe of American Indians used to 
take, after a prolonged fast, the war- 
medicine, being strong emetics and 
drastic agents,f while the women 
bathed and washed themselves. All 
offenses, with the exception of mur- 
der, were thus blotted out.§ It is be- 
yond question that the idea of purifi- 
cation from sin attached to these cer- 
emonies, but especially to the bath 
and the drinking of the “black 
draught”’ as it was called, an infusion 
of dried cassine-leaves. The taking 
of this draught was accompanied with 
peculiar rites; and it was intended 
also to “give courage and cement 
friendship.” The Cherokees used a 
similar potion, “to wash their sins 
away,” as they said.|| ‘Though the 
superficial observer might here sus- 
pect a reminiscence of Christian doc- 
trine, still if we look at the matter 
more nearly it will scarcely appear 
probable that so important and mys- 
tic a rite should have had such an or- 
igin, especially as we seek in vain 
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|among these tribes for any evidence 
‘of their having been ever in contact. 
with the Christian religion.”* 

The savage attributes to fetich in- 
fluence not alone disease and death, 
but every phenomenon he is unable 
to account for, as, for instance, storms 
and the changes of weather. He is | 
thus furnished with an explanation 
for everything ; and this explanation 
is entirely satisfactory to him. It is 
plain that this fact of the savage hav- 
ing ever ready at hand such unques- 
tioned “ ultimate reasons” to account 
for everything must check the devel- 
opment of his mind, or, in other 
words, must retard his progress tow- 
ard civilization. For he knows @ 
priort the cause of phenomena, and 
the means by which they are pro- 
duced : hence it never occurs to him 
to study their natural causes and con- 
ditions : conseauently he does not rec- 
ognize the natural relations between 
things, and fails to discover that the 
supposed cause is no cause at all. 
His mind accordingly makes no ad- 
vance, but is ever under the tyranny 
of hallucination. And every @ priori 
principle has the like tendency to 
check the mind’s development; for 
here it is all one whether it is the 
Negro that says: this is the work of 
the fetich; or whether it is the Mo- 
hammedan that says: this is Allah’s 
work. A formula explains everything 
for them both, and by its very expla- 
nation leaves everything unexplained. 

Fetiches also ward off evil spirits. 
When the women in Shemba-Shemba 
have occasion to quit their fields for 
a time, they strew them with frag- 
ments of pottery, for else the malign 
spirits would trample down the crop.f 
The Negroes of Whida post fetich 
images, five or six inches in height, 
at either end of their fields, at the 
doors of their houses, in their apart- 
ments, court-yards and cattle-stalls, 
being fully convinced that else evil- 
minded spirits or men would do them 
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injury.* The same custom is fol- 
lowed by the Polynesians of New 
Zealand, Hawaii, Nukahiva and other 
islands.t Burying-places, too, are pro- 
tected by potsherds and little images. 
A low, thin hedge encircles Negro 
villages, at a distance of about 100 
paces from the huts, and this serves 
to keep aloof evil spirits. A line of 
twisted bast forms a cordon of de- 
fense round about a Boobie village in 
Fernando Po. Here also the natives 
employ mussel shells as_ fetiches. 
When the devil would come to do 
them harm, his feet are lacerated by 
the angular points of the shells.|| 
Seeing that spirits have such fear of 
the fetiches with what dread thieves 
must regard them! ‘‘Over the door- 
way of the Negro hut are suspended 
roots and cast-off rags, and often 
broken egg-shells, as guardian fe- 
tiches. Others employ a block of 
wood with the likeness of a human 
face cut in it, and this they plant 
within the doorway of the hut, or in 
their fields; yet most of them are 
contented with a rather smoothly- 
dressed pole, on which they set a 
snail’s shell, as a most potent fetich.” 
“Tn a village near S. Salvador I saw 
wooden fetiches with lofty plumes, 
set up as guardians in front of the 
houses; in front of the main entrance 
to another village I saw an empty 
pot supported on a forked stick.” 
“They have no locks to their doors, 
nor do they need them, for but rarely 
is there found a thief so foolhardy as 
to pass the fetich posted near’ the 
threshold.” {| | ‘‘ The ‘Negro avoids 
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touching them, lest a curse should 
come upon him.”* The following 
will show how dangerous a thing it is 
merely to touch a fetich. Captain 
Rytschkow, having entered a hut ina 
certain Wotiak village, observed lying 
on a board that was fastened to the 
wall something which he took to be 
dried grass. He approached to ex- 
amine it, but scarcely had he taken it 
in hand when the owner of the hut 
and his wife, with loud cries of dis- 
tress, ran to where he stood and 
begged him piteously not to touch 
their Modor, or household god. 
They explained to him how the most 
grievous misfortune would befall them 
if even one of the family, to say noth- 
ing of a stranger, were to touch the’ 
Modor. This Modor consisted of 
some sprigs of fir, which a certain 
aged Wotiak had alone the right to 
touch and to distribute among the 
several families.— But the guardian 
power of fetiches goes farther still: 
to them indeed the appeal is made, 
Videant ne respublica detrimentum, 
capiat. They are the Protectors of 
the country $ and of its laws. ‘ To 
give due sanction to a law, it is placed 
under the special protection of a fe- 
tich, whose duty it then is to punish 
violators of it, as also the one who, 
knowing of a violation, does not lodge 
a complaint against the offender.” 
Furthermore, ‘when a priest admin- 
isters an oath, he gives to both par- 
ties a draught of the dztfer water, and 
this, laden as it is with the fetich’s 
malediction, will slay the one who 
proves false.”§ The Orang-Benuas 
in Malacca have similar usages, and 
indeed they prevail throughout the 
entire Malay race, being practiced 
especially when they form alliances. 
They drink some liquid mixed with 
blood, in which a dagger or the points 
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of arrows have been dipped ; these 
will kill the perjurer.* The Burats 
pay special worship to a lofty rock on 
the shore of Lake Baikal. They who 
take an oath must ascend this rock, 
and on its summit perform the usual 
rites. It is the firm belief of the na- 
tives that whosoever profanes. by per- 
jury the sacred mount can never come 
down again, and that the mountain 
slays him.T 

Among the Africans, too, as among 
the Malays, alliances are consecrated 
and confirmed by being placed under 
the protection of a fetich. ‘At the 
conclusion of the meal, each Macota 
comes and kneels before the Yaga, 
who puts into the mouth of each a 
piece of human flesh reserved from 
the banquet, so that by partaking in 
common of the viand they may be all 
bound together by an_ indissoluble 
fetich. In Great Bassam, after the 
feticeros have ascertained the portents 
betokened by the entrails, the heart 
and liver of the victim sacrificed at 
the forming of a new village, together 
with the flesh of a hen, a she-goat and 
a fish are baked all together in a 
pot, and the entire community is re- 
quired to eat of the mess, under pen- 
alty of dying within the year. 

The fetich, by punishing perjurers, 
maintains the stability of oaths and 
of alliances. The fidelity of the sav- 
age depends upon his fear of the fe- 
tich: and were he to lose this fear, he 
would be free from every obligation. 
When therefore he would renounce 
these obligations, he must deprive the 
fetich of all power to do him injury, 
and break its ban if that can be done ; 
or in case this is impossible, he must 
only disregard the obligations, and 
then depend upon gifts and sacrifice 
to appease the wrath of the offended 
deity. And either one or other of 
these two courses the savage in real- 
ity adopts. The spell of a mighty 
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fetich may be broken by that of one 
mightier still; and an offended fetich 
may be appeased by gifts.* The 
priest undertakes to make the offer- 
ing acceptable to the fetich, or to 
render him harmless. According to 
Cavazzi, the Ganga Nzi gave release 
from a sworn obligation, by erasing 
it, as it were, from the tongue, with 
the fruit of the palm-tree. Often, 
too, a fetich may be deprived of the 
power to hurt, by being imprisoned.f 

The power of the fetich is great; 
great also is the fear which he inspires. 
Now, just as my fetich can do injury 
to other men, so may their fetiches in- 
jure me. The consequence is that I 
must be in a state of constant anxiety, 
and ever on my guard, for how can I 
say but that some one is possessed of 
a fetich hostile to me, which he may 
employ against me? ‘The savage 
anxiously scans a stranger, as the lat- 
ter may perchance be the owner of a 
formidable fetich. He will be in- 
clined to run away; or, in case he 
thinks himself strong enough, -he will 
try to make away with the new- 
comer.”$ In this point of view the 
following occurrence is characteristic. 
One of Bastian’s suite was attacked 
and robbed. ‘I sent a force to the 
Elder of the nearest village; and on 
his refusing to come of his own ac- 
cord, they compelled him to come to 
me. As the attack took place within 
his jurisdiction, I held him account- 
able, and required him either to dis- 
cover the robbers or himself to make 
reparation for the outrage. He pro- 
tested his ignorance of the affair and 
his inability to comply with my de- 
mand. As I could not delay, I took 
out my note-book, to make a memo- 
randum of the name of the place. 
So soon as I set pencil to paper» he 
fell into a violent convulsive tremor, 
and prostrate at my feet, entreated 
me not to undo him with my fetich- 


* Bosmann, II. 54; Monrad, Gemalde v. d. 
Kiiste von Guinea (1805-9). Weimar, 1824, 
37, note. i 

+ Waitz, Anthr. II, 185. 

t Bastian, S. 104. 
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book, for that he was ready to per- 
form whatever I should require.”* 

Accordingly there are many tribes 
which have gained for themselves a 
certain degree of impunity through 
the terror inspired by their fetiches.t 
. “The ointment magya sambo, in- 

vented by Tumba Demba II., daughter 
of Donghi, and which was prepared 
from the body of an infant brayed in 
a mortar, made her warriors invulner- 
able, and so wrought on the fears of 
her enemies as to make them power- 
léss.7t 

The fortunate possessor of such a 
“Grand Fetich,’” which domineers 
over. the fate and fortunes of others, 
will prize this more than all his other 
property. A woman held a fetich of 
this kind, owned by her, dearer than 
all her children, and refused the offer 
of five slaves, which was made to her 
for it.§ 

The hostile fetich may be concealed 
anywhere, and may be carried any- 
where by an enemy; so that a man is 
never secure from danger. If the 
Negroes would take vengeance of any 
one, they get a feticero to bewitch a 
piece of meat or other food; and this 
they set in some place likely to be 
visited by their adversary, who will 
thus infallibly come by his death.|| 
Accordingly the Negro, ever in dread 
of witchcraft, at every turn pronoun- 
ces a counteracting charm. ‘The 
host must always first taste of a dish 
before it is passed to his guests, so as 
to ‘extract the fetich,’ and this cus- 
tom is universal throughout Africa.” 
There are also other fetiches to meet 
this danger. “To guard against 
fetich-water, the more wealthy provide 
themselves with cups made of rhinoc- 


eros horn, which pass here, as also in| 


India, for sure reagents against 
poison. In Bimbia the natives pro- 
tect themselves against poison-water 
by burying in some remote valley of 


* [b, 225. 
+ £6. 120. 
t Jb. 234. 


§ Cruikshank, 241 seqq. 
|| Bosmann, Guinea, 5. 179. 
4] Bastian, 135. 
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the interior a twig with which they 
mystically connect the duration of 
their lives, hoping thus to have placed 
the latter beyond the power of any 
fetichman.”* Nor are fetiches thein- 
selves secure against one another, 
and so quite naturally you will see a 
fetich with a number of other fetiches 
attached to him, for protection.T 


3. The Religiosity of Fetich Wor- 
shipers. 


The fetich being possessed of such 
powers, the bestower of so many 
benefits, the defense against so many 
ills, it will be the duty of the savage 
without delay to choose a fetich for 
his guardian. Accordingly the life of 
the new-born babe is immediately 
placed under such tutelage, and the 
fetich thus chosen as guardian of the 
infant watches over him through life. 
But the fetich will not care for his 
ward except on condition that he re- 
celves service. in -return. He re- 
quires of his charge submission, obe- 
dience ; he exacts a vow,t and im- 
poses a command, which his protégé 
is expected to perform with all fidelity. 
So long as he is faithfully served, 
the fetich preserves his ward from 
danger and misfortune; while, on 
the other hand, disobedience brings 
down his wrath, and is surely punish- 
ed: “In sundry parts of Africa the 
babe is tattooed on the abdomen 
immediately after its birth, as a sign 
of its consecration to some fetich.” $ 
“Within a few days after it is born 
the child is brought to the Ganga 
(fetich priest), who imposes on it one 
or more vows; and the mother takes 
care to accustom her child, from its 
earliest years, to the performance 
of those vows, and gives it such in- 
struction as to their obligation as 
will make it easier in after life to 


* [bid. 85, 300. 

+ Oldendorp, I. 324 ff. 

+ For the Amer. Indians, v. Charlevoix, 349 ; 
for the Negr., Moore, Travels into the Inland 
Parts of Africa, 91; for the Siberians, Georgi’s 
Reise, 599 seqq. 

§ Bastian, 77. 
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discharge them. 
ever, this mystic union with the Mokis- 
so is delayed until the critical period 
of youth, that of puberty, when, in 
Africa, the boy-colonies, who then be- 
gin to be visited by the ideal dreams 
of youth, retire into the woods, and 
when the Indian lad climbs 
solitary tree. Important occurrences 
in one’s life are also occasions for 


acknowledging the power of the fe-| 


teh’ <* 
Among the American Indians a 
youth’s “life-dream” is of high im- 


portance for his successful transi- 


tion from boyhood to manhood. 
During this dream he receives a spe- 


cial guardian spirit, his ‘‘ medicine,” | 


which he ever after carries about with 
him, in the shape of some animal’s 
skin. 
retires into solitude and there abstains 


from all food for atime, so that he’ 


may dream the better. His dream 
‘discloses to him his future destiny 
and his fortunes through life; and 


‘thus conveyed to him direct his course 
down to the day of his death.f Many 


curious names owe their origin to| 
these dreams: “Hole in the Sky”’| 
name of an Indian whose) 


was the 
guardian spirit appeared to him in 
an opening in the heavens.t It is 
essential that this guardian spirit be 


seen; and the fasting and dreaming | 


must he continued until some animal 
makes its appearance. After the 
dreamer awakes, he tracks an animal 
of the same species, kills it, and 
carefully preserves the skin, or at 
least that part which was specially ob- 
served in the dream, and this he 
always carries about with him. To 
lose it would earn for him the ig- 
nominious title of ‘‘ Man without med- 
‘icine,” and bring upon him untold mis- 
fortunes in later years.§ Families 


* Bastian, 254. 

t See examples of such dreams in Kohl, 
Kitchi-Gami, oder Erzahlungen vom obe- 
ren See. Bremen, 1859. : 

t Schoolcraft, II. 160. 

§ Catlin, Letters and Notes on the N. A. 
Indians, 4th Ed. Lond. 1844; Waitz, Anthr. 
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and tribes of Indians have also their 


guardian fetich in the shape of some 


animal, as a bear, a buffalo, a hawk, 
an otter, etc., and the Algonquins 
called this fetich the Totem.* The 
whole species represented in the to- 
tem was exempt from pursuit. Its 
name was adopted as that of the clan, 
and when an individual was ques- 
tioned as to his own name, he would 
generally, with a sort of family pride, 
give that of the totem. Marriage 
was not to'to be contracted between 
those of the same totem, just as the 
Negroes of Aquapim regard two fam- 
ilies whose fetiches bear one name | 
as related, and so forbidden to inter- 
marry. , 
The vows taken in honor of th 

fetich are of course very simple, and 
have reference merely to external 
acts. As specimens of different vows 
taken in Loango, Dapper gives the 
following, in addition to a series of 
minute directions as to costume: ¢ 


_Not to eat such or such flesh, birds, 
the celestial admonitions which are, 


fishes ; such or such herbs, fruits, etc. : 
or if one ate of them, to do so all 
alone and afterward to bury the 
bones. Others bound themselves 
never to pass over water, even were the 
same in small quantity, or had fallen 


‘in the shape of rain, or had come 


from any other source. Others again 
were not to cross a river in a boat 
with their shoes on, though they might 
wade or cross on the back of an 
animal. Some were required to wear 
the hair of the head unshorn, others 
might cut off that as well as the beard, 
while others still were allowed to cut 
off only the one or the other. Some 
were not permitted to eat fruits, while 
others were required to eat all they 
got, and to refuse a share to any one, 


III. 118; Charlevoix, p. 346; Hist. Buccan- 
eers of America. Lond.-1741, I. 116; Leitres 
édifiantes, VI. 174. 

* Waitz, Anthr. III. 119. 

t Bas. Miss. Magazine, 1852, IV. 327. 

t Cf. Dupuy, Journ. of a Resid. in Ashantee. 
Lond. 1824, p. 239; Bosmann, II.66; Proyart, 
195; Bowdich, 362, 524; Tuckey, Narr. of 
Exped. to explore Riv. Zaire in 1816. Lond. 
1818, 124, 223. 
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no matter how much theyhad.* The 
Yagas (a tribe of warlike African 
savages) imposed upon themselves, 
according. to Cavazzi,t strenuous 
practices of abstinence, similar to 
those found among American In- 
_dians, with a view ‘to. render them- 
selves the worthy champions of the 
sacred Quixilles; and they thought 
that they entered the strife in earnest 
only after the first captive had been 
put to death as an atonement for 
the sins of the tribe. The sanctity 
of the royal palace was so rigidly 
maintained among them, that when 
once a baptized “infant was by its 
mother brought within the enclosure, 
the chief ordered the palace to be torn 
down, burnt, and leveled with the 
ground, for such a profanation necessi- 
tated the erection of a new one. The 
flesh of swine, elephants and snakes 
was forbidden to the Yagas, and they 
would no more touch it than would 
the Australian touch the flesh of his 
kobong. Unfavorable seasons were 
ascribed to the indignation of the 
gods on account of the people’s sins. 
Thus these savages, who sucked the 
brains out of the heads of their liv- 
ing foes, and who, by public licentious- 
ness, cannibalism and _ infanticide, 
violated every article of the moral 
code, even they had an ideal which 
they called Virtue.f When on the 
Gold Coast the members of a family 
separate from one another, and they 
can no longer worship in common the 
family fetich, then the priest destroys 
the latter and prepares from it a 
draught, to be tdken by them: and so 
the fetich enters their bodies. At the 
same time certain prohibitions as to 
food are enjoined, the observance of 
which is a religious duty.$ 

Thus each savage has his special 
guardian fetich and his own peculiar 
vows ; thus, too, each has a religious 
belief peculiar to himself, and. the 


* Bastian, 253. 


+ lb. 205 ff; Cavazzi, Relat. histor. de 
VEthiop. occid., trad. d. V’Ital. par le P. 
Malte. Opeanis: al7.32- 
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principles governing his conduct in 
sundry contingencies are the reverse 
of those held by his neighbors. Con- 
sequently he must regard his neigh- 
bor’s conduct as smacking of heresy, 
and his neighbor’s person as a thing 
unclean, “The diversity of Mokissos 
made it necessary in the great cara- 
vanserai in the market-place of Lo- 
ango that each person should bring 
his own cup from which to drink the 
palm-wine, so as not to be exposed to 
the danger of drinking unawares out 
of a heterodox cup.” * 

“In what manner soever the Mok- 
isso has been selected, the whole after 
life of his worshiper is bound up in 
him. . This is the source of all true 
contentment for the savage, and here 
he finds the solution of all those anx- 
ious questions which arise in his mind 
no less than in that of other men, who 
would be but ill content, however, with 
the very simple solution accepted by the 
Negro. The vow he has undertaken 
is for him the sum total of religion. 
So long as things go pleasantly for 
him, he is happy and contented under 
the guardianship of his Mokisso; he 
feels strong in the assurance of divine 
approval; ascribes to the divine com- 
placency, his days of sunshine; in- 
deed his judgment is strictly con- 
trolled by his wishes and desires. 
But if unintentionally or involuntarily 
he breaks his vow, the whole course of 
providence in his regard is at once 
and irrevocably altered. Then mis- 
fortune overtakes him; he is quickly 
overwhelmed with calamities, and his 
only escape lies through death and 
oblivion ; for him there is no hope, no 
path leading to reconciliation and de- 
liverance. The luckless wretch need 
not, in Africa at least, go far in search 
of death. The fiends who surround 
him, in the shape of fellow-men, 
quickly trample him to death, and with 
the last breath of the fetich-worshiper 
expires a System of the Universe, in 
smallest 12 mo. With the man per- 
ishes the god he himself made, and 
both go back into the night of Noth- 


* Bastian, 258. 
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ingness. Here, too, is shown the 
might of inexorable Fate. The de- 
votee made the Mokisso what it was : 
but the Mokisso was bound to avenge 
the infraction of his commands; he 
annihilates his worshiper, and with 
him annihilates himself.” * 

But let us suppose that the savage 
observes his vow. ‘“ By studying the 
Negro when swelling with pride at his 
good fortune, we can get an insight 
into many other features of this kind 
of worship. His good Genius makes 
him overweening of himself, and he 
looks down upon his fellows with dis- 
dain; but he may attain a still more 
exalted degree of eminence, when by 
his virtues he attracts to his service 
still other Mokissos. With this view 
he assumes new vows, and enters into 
covenants with one Mokisso after 
another. His faith increases his 
courage and audacity, and fortem for- 
tuna adjuvat. But now his role be- 
comes hazardous, as it is difficult to 
perform the numerous vows he has 
taken ;” F soon it will be quite im- 
possible. But if he omits any, he of- 
fends and enrages the slighted fe- 
tiches, and the upshot of the matter 
will be, that he must follow the course 
we have already described. 

The greater the number of the 
fetiches to which a savage is devoted, 
and the greater the numbér of his 
vows, the more will his time be oc- 
cupied in paying them reverence. 
Thus only freemen, the rich and the 
powerful can afford to have many 
fetiches or to bind themselves by 
many obligations. The slave must 
bestow all his time and attention 
in his master’s service, and the poor 
are sufficiently occupied in procuring 
a livelihood: neither of them have 
leisure for anything beyond the sim- 
plest devotions. The higher, there- 
fore, a Negro’s rank, the more fe- 
tiches he will possess, the more vows 
he will have to observe, and the more 
difficult will it be for him to live 
without offense. Romer fell in with 


* Bastian, 254, 55. 
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a Negro who owned nearly 20,000 
fetiches, many of which, however, he 
kept merely because they had_be- 
longed to his ancestors.* ‘The 
princes of Loango receive several 
years’ schooling in a complicated 
form of fetich-worship, assuming new 
vows for each degree of initiation ; 
and thus only are they qualified to 
rank among the Eligible Princes, 
who alone can ascend the throne. 
When an adult person is to adopt 
a new Mokisso, the Ganga is not 
governed by his own private inspira- 
tion, as he is when he imposes a vow 
on the new-born infant; but he puts 
himself in sympathetic rapport with 
the postulant, and hearkens to the 
words spoken by the latter in an 
ecstasy ; and these words determine 
his choice.” ft Nor is this of little 
importance for the postulant and his 
future happiness. The Ganga might 
impose on him a vow entirely uncon- 
genial to his tastes and inclinations. 
In that case, he would soon trans- 
gress against his obligations, and 
incur guilt. But the adult postulant 
has a well-defined character (if we 
may so speak of a savage) and the 
Ganga adapts to this the new fetich 
and the new vow, thus securing a 
good understanding between the fe- 
tich and the devotee, and insuring the 
happiness of the latter. Further- 
more, “in the fact that the Ganga, 
in selecting a Mokisso for the new- 
born infant, takes into account the 
character of its parents’ Mokisso, and 
seeks to establish between the two 
a sort of organic connection, we see 
the earliest effort toward a system 
transcending the individual.” t The 
power of the savage increases in 
proportion to the number of vows 
he faithfully performs, and of the 
fetiches who give him protection and 
strength. ‘‘Whenever the Ruling 
House succeed, by means of their 
fetiches, in establishing a strict line 
of separation between themselves and 
the rest of the tribe, they soon assume 


* Romer, Guinea, S. 62. 
+ Bastian, S. 257. 
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the most unlimited prerogatives. A| 
prince of the blood may then at 
will enslave and sell an inferior, 
whenever he is in want of money.” * 
“In the king of Loango, as being 
the personification of supreme human 
felicity, resides the most unlimited 
authority over the Mokissos, which 
are themselves the very expression 
of unbounded Might. It is his will 
that causes the sun to shine ; by his 
command vegetation proceeds; a 
word from him were sufficient to 
annihilate the universe.” f On the 
White Nile, as also in Benin and 
in Dahomey, a like opinion prevails. 
For this reason certain exceptionally 
powerful fetiches, the Sea, for in- 
stance, are reserved for those who 
govern. ‘The king of Quinsembo 
has his palace, or Banza, some three 
miles inland, on the bank of the river 
Quinsembo, back of a line of sand- 
hills, and he never passes beyond 
that line of hills seaward, lest the 
sea should come within the range 
of his vision, and he should see it. 
Were he to behold ‘the sea, the 
consequence would be his death, and 
the destruction of the kingdom, as 
he is forbidden by the fetich to look 
upon the sea. Many other kings 
along the coast are similarly re- 
stricted, while others will eat only 
the products of their native soil, and 
eschew all foreign articles of luxury 
in their attire.’ ae 

The savage puts fetters upon him- 
self, in proportion to the number of 
vows he undertakes. Thus, the 
greater his power, as the owner of 
many fetiches, the more numerous 
the restrictions put upon his liberty ; 
and so the very fact that he holds 
unlimited power curiously enough 
proves in the end his destruction. 
The dignity of kingship, for instance, 
involves the service of many fetiches 
and the performance of many vows, 

* [bid. 

1 Lbid. 256; Proyart, 120; Brun-Rollet, in 
Bulletin de la Soc. géogr. 1852, II. 422. 

t Palisot-Beauvais apud Labarthe, Voy. 
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Should the king prove unfaithful, he 
brings disaster upon himself and. 
upon his kingdom. In Congo if the 
king’s white fez fell off his head, the 
accident foreboded evil to the state, 
just as the Japanese Dairi, should 
he happen by a shake of the head to 
alter in any way the position of his 
royal crown, would thereby alter the 
heavenly course of the sun, whose 
representative he was. Accordingly, 
all watch with the eyes of Argus, to: 
see that the ruler discharges his 
vows. Wofto him if he be negligent! 
Then those over whom the despot 
once tyrannized would in turn be- 
come his tyrants. Of him may be 
said what Bastian affirms with regard 
to the entire Negro race: “ No mag- 
istrate can by his prohibitions restrict 
him in the pursuit of his favorite 
enjoyments ; but he will voluntarily 
take upon himself the shackles of his 
fetich. No tyrannical despot may 
prescribe a code of laws to govern 
his conduct. He makes his home 
wherever he pleases, and does as he 
likes, provided only he does not 
transgress the bounds set by tradi- 
tion, or depart from the customs 
handed down from his own ancestors. 
But fic heret agua: for these cus- 
toms surround him like a system of 
intricate snares, which it is not easy 
to escape. The slightest offense, 
when proved against him in a Pa- 
laver, is sufficient ground for irrevo- 
cably adjudging himself, his family 
and all his goods confiscated to the 
king; and the latter will have no 
scruple in selling him as a slave to 
the first trader that comes that way.” * 
On the White Nile, when the rain 
fails, the king is put to death.f 
Among the Banyars, too, the king, 
who is also the _ high-priest—z.e., 
chief conjurer—is held accountable 
for national calamities; yet he does 
not pay the penalty with his life, 
escaping with a sound pommeling.t 


* Bastian, 64. 

t Proyart; Brun-Rollet, 22 sapr. 
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‘In this slavish obedience of the sav- 
age to his fetich we may recognize an 
important educational element. The 
savage imposes duties on himself—he 
curbs his passions. Herein he re- 
nounces, to avery slight degree, ’tis 
true, his natural willfulness. His mo- 
tive is no doubt selfishness. With a 
view to power, he lays upon him- 
self the burden of obligations. Yet 
it is a selfishness that is under re- 
straint. 


4. Worship and Sacrifice. 


Such being the power of the fetich, 
whose good-will brings prosperity, but 
whose wrath is fatal, the chief study 
of the savage must be to propitiate 
him, to gain his favor and to avoid 
his anger. Now the savage can pay 
to his fetich only such homage as he 
is wont to render to those who claim 
his respect and submission.. He 
shows obedience to his fetich, by per- 
forming his vow. He resorts to flat- 
tery, prayers, gifts: in other words, 
he adores his fetich, and offers to him 
sacrifice. 

A man offers prayer and sacrifice, 
either in order to obtain the blessings 
of prosperity, or in thanksgiving for 
benefits received. The desire of a 
tranquil life. is the direct expression 
of man’s natural instinct of self-pres- 
ervation. This instinct remains un- 
changed, whatever may be his grade 
in point of development and whatever 
may be the means which he chooses 
for the attainment of tranquillity. All 
men desire © 7parrev, if not in this 


world, at, least in the world to 
come. Knowledge, however, varies 
‘and grows. With the advance of 


knowledge, the objects which in a ruder 
age were worshiped as conferring the 
ei mpatrev are changed for others. 
Hence the objects of worship in the 
different degrees of mental develop- 
ment vary widely: thus we have fe- 
tiches, the stars, gods, etc.; and yet 
the expression of the natural desire of 
prosperity is ever the same, viz., 
prayer and sacrifice, though in out- 
ward form there may be wide diver- 
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sity, according to the degree of intel- 
lectual and moral culture, 

The savage pays worship to his fe- 
tiches. The Negroes testified their re- 
spect for the anchor. ‘The Ostiaks do 
honor to illustrious mountains and 
trees by shooting an arrow at them as 
they pass by. The Daurians planted 
rough posts in the center of their huts, 
winding around them the intestines of 
animals, and the occupants of the hut 
never passed by the fetich without a 
prostration anda prayer.* The Cir- 
cassians slay a goat at the grave of a 
dead kinsman, consume the flesh, 
hang the skin on a stake, and make it 
an object of worship.f The offerings 
made to the fetich are often of very 
trifling value, being proportioned to the 
wealth of the devotee. Thus the Ne- 
groes and the early Peruvians, as 
also other American natives,t and 
the Siberians § seldom offer anything 
but potsherds, worthless rags, and 
worn-out boots and shoes. The Os- 
tiaks clothe in silk their fetiches, 
which are made to resemble the hu- 
man form, and to one side of the head 
they attach a bunch of hair, to the 
other a dish, into which they every day 
pour broth, which then flows down 
either side of the idol.|| As a sign of 
their gratitude, the natives of Cabende 
eject from their mouths upon the fe- 
tich the first morsel of food they take 
at a meal, having first chewed it : and 
the idol is left unwashed and in this 
pitiable state until the meal is at an 
end.’ Many fetiches have also lo- 
calities specially assigned to them, 
where they receive offerings, and we 
find fetich altars of various descrip- 
tions. 

Offerings are made to the fetiches 
with a view to obtain benefits from 
them. Thus the Negroes offer to their 
fetiches empty jugs when they wish 


* Voy. au Nord. VIII. 103. 

+ Zo. X. 447. Isbrand affirms the same as 
to the Burats. Voy. au Nord. VIII. 64. 

t Acosta, Hist. natur. et mor. des Indes 
occidentales. Paris, 1606, p. 206, 227; Char- 
levoix, 348. 

§ Georgi, Russ. Volk. S. 389. 

|| Isbrand, Voy. au Nord. VII. 38. 
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for rain; swords or daggers when 
they are going to war;  fish-bones 
when they are bound on a fishing-ex- 
pedition ; small shears or knives when 
they desire store of palm-wine.* The 
savage is most liberal of his homage 
and of his gifts when he is in straits, 
but often times the fetich is utterly 
neglected in time of prosperity.t 
Finally, offering is made to the fetich, 
in thanksgiving for benefits received, 
after a successful fishing-expedition 
or warlike foray; after a prosperous 
chase or harvest; after the birth of a 
_ child ; after recovery from sickness, 

and escape from danger.t 

Animals and even human beings § 
are offered to the fetiches. On per- 
ilous routes and rivers the American 
Indians make offerings of birds or 
of dogs, sometimes binding the legs 
of the latter together, and leaving 
them suspended from a tree to meet 
their fate.|| To such fetiches as 
bears or deer they offer maize ; and 
to a maize-fetich they offer bears’ 
flesh. “In Bonny the most beautiful 
maiden is annually offered to [hu-Ihu, 
or Yoo-Yoo**—a name _ denoting 
priest, temple, or place of sacrifice, as 
well as any guardian deity. 
it here stands for the Sea, to which an 
offering is ever made on a fixed day. 
The maid chosen, to be offered to 
the god has her every wish grat- 
ified, and whatsoever she touches 
becomes her property.ff The priest 
who performs the human sacrifices, 
bites a piece out of the neck of the 
victim, while life still remains. When 
captives are sacrificed, their heads are 


*G. Loyer, Relat. du Voy. du Royaume 
dIssiny. Par. 1714, p. 248. 

+ Charlevoix, 347; Bosmann, 445. 

t De Bry, VI. 20; Loyer, 248 ; Charlevoix, 
348 ; Georgi, 389; Valentyn, Ouden Nieuw- 
oost Indien. Amsterdam, 1724, III, to. 

§ Charlevoix, 118 ; Georgi, 338; Valentyn, 
III. to. 

|| Charlevoix, 118, 348. Cf. Waitz, JI. 207. 

| Loskiel, Gesch. der Mission der evangel. 
Briider unter den Indian. in N. Amerika. 
Barby, 1789, S. 53. 

** Holman, Voyage round the World (1827- 
32). Lond. 1834, I. 378. 

t+ J. Smith, Trade and Travels in the Gulf 

of Guinea. London, 1851, p. 60, 68. 
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arranged in a row in front of the 
Yoo-Yoo house, and the remainder of 
the bodies are cut up, boiled in 
a cauldron and eaten.* The Kroos 
also occasionally sacrifice prisoners 
of war to their fetich-tree.t ‘‘ They 
have many festivals whereon sacri- 
fice is offered to the fetiches. Even 
days become fetiches for them, some 
being regarded as lucky, others as 
unlucky. In Ashantee there are but 
150 or 160 lucky days in the whole 
year, when an enterprise of moment 
may be commenced with any hope of 
success.} On the Senegal Tuesday 


and Sunday are des atrz, but Friday 


is a still more unlucky day, and hence 
a certain Bambarra king had all 
children born to him on a Friday put 
to death.§ 

As a mark of respect for the fe- 
tiches their worshipers build houses 
to shelter them, temples. The Woti- 
aks || and the Ostiaks {] build for this 
purpose miserable huts, but the Ab- 
ipones** and the Negroes affect some 
small regard for ornament. Bastian 
gives the following description of an Af- 
rican fetich-house: ‘“ The temple was 
quadrangular, constructed of. straw 
matting, the entire front being of 
wooden framework, with three arched 
doorways. Each of the two side-door- 
ways was surmounted by a pyramid, 
while over the middle one rose a cu- 
pola; and the door-posts were adorned 
with figures in black and green. With- 
in was a simple mound of earth, 
on which stood three forked sticks 
painted red and white in alternate 
stripes.’ TT 

The Yoo-Yoo house in Bonny is 40 
feet in length and 30 in width. At 
one end stands an altar 3 feet high, 
and a small table witha vessel hold- 
ing tombo, a kind of spirituous drink. 


* Tbid. p. 82. 

+ Waitz, Anthr. IT, 197 seq. 

t Bowdich, p. 363 seq.; Dupuy, 213 zoe. 

§ Raffenel, p. 183; Mungo Park, Sec. 
Journey (in Biitner’s translation). Nord- 
hausen, 1821, S. 315. Cf. Waitz, II. 201. 

|| Rytschkow, Tagebuch, S. 166. 

{ Voy. au Nord. VIII. 103. 

** Dobrizhofer, II. 99. 
++ Bastian, 50. 
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There is abundance of wine and rum 
in glasses and flagons, and on the 
walls hang pictures, chiefly represent- 
ing the Guana lizard. The foreigner 
is waited on by a priest ; for in Bonny 
strangers have ready. access to the 
temple, whereas eJsewhere he is ex- 
cluded. The priestly attendant mut- 
ters a few unintelligible words, makes 
a mark with moist clay between the 
visitor’s eye-brows, and rings a bell. 
A glass of tombo is then handed to 
the stranger, and thus he is admitted 
to the mysteries, and initiated.* 
These fetich-houses are in many parts 
of Africa, asylums, especially for run- 
away slaves; f and in the medicine- 
huts of the American Indians even an 
enemy’s life is safe.t . 
Having done due honor to his fe- 
tich and made to him such offerings as 
his means allowed, the savage counts 
with certainty onareturn. Forthough 
he stands in great awe of his fetich, 
still the relation between the two is 
not such as to make the devotee in al] 
cases the bounden slave of the object 
he worships ; nor is the. fetich, when 
the worst comes, the superior of the 
man. The savage is too wild and 
passionate to submit to such absolute 
control; and the moral character 
which he attributes to his divinity is 
not such as to make the latter a para- 
mount Destiny. A man’s apprehen- 
sion of another being cannot tran- 
scend the sum total of his actual con- 
ceptions. He cannot conceive of a 
being as possessed of attributes of 
which he has never formed any no- 
tion. Consequently the savage’s fe- 
tich will be what the savage is himself. 
Now the savage is given to falsehood 
and treachery; he is usually cruel, 
selfish and wayward, From what he 
is himself he judges of human nature, 
and these same data make up his con- 
ception of the fetich. From a moral 
point of view the fetich is no better 


* J. Smith, p. 6o. 

+ Bowdich, p. 361; Monrad, 44. 

t McCoy, Hist. Baptist Ind. Missions. 
Washington, 1840, p. 195; Perrin du Lac, 
Reise in die beiden Louisianen (1801-3). 
Leipz. 1807, [. 171. 
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than himself; like his worshiper, the 
fetich is a savage, and on occasion is 
to be treated as a mere savage. So, 
if despite prayers and gifts he refuses 
to grant what is asked of him, then he 
is to be handled roughly till he yield 
to force what he denies to entreaty. 
We have already seen how the fetich 
is pommeled in order to make him at- 
tend seriously to his business.* If 
the Ostiaks are unsuccessful in the 
chase or in fishing, they inflict severe 
chastisement on their fetiches for hay- 
ing led them away from the game, or 
for having failed to render assistance. 
The punishment over, they become 
reconciled again with the unfortunate 
culprits, give them a new suit of 
clothes and other gifts, in the hope 
that they will now do better. During 
the prevalence of an epidemic the na- 
tives of Kakongo entreated the fe- 
tiches for relief ; but as the pestilence 
continued, they threw their fetiches. 
into the fire.t The same was done 
by a Lapp who had in vain prayed to 
his fetich to perserve his reindeers 
from disease. 

As the savage renounces fetiches 
which proye of no account, so he 
strives to get possession of those 
whose power is known. The fetich 
thus becomes an article of commerce 
and barter; and numerous instances 
might be cited of such articles being 
sold, exchanged, or even stolen.§ It 
is chiefly the priests that carry on this 
traffic; || and both in Africa and in 
America the price of valuable fetiches 
is very high ; indeed their owners are 
rarely willing to part with them at any 
price. 4] 


* The Cingalese have the same custom. 
Vide Knox, Histor. Relation of the I. of Cey- 
lon. Lond. 1681, p. 83. Also the Mada- 
gascans. Flacourt, Hist. de la grande I. de 
Madagascar, 1658, p. 181; the Easter Island- 
ers, Georgi, 385; the Ostiaks, Voy. au N. 
VIII. 413. 

} Preyart, 310. 

4: Hoystrom, S. 319. Cf Waitz, Anthr. II, 
185. 

§ Bosmann, S. 99; Atkins, Voy. to Guinea, 
Brazil and the W. Indies. Lond. 1737, p. 
104; Charlevoix, p. 347. Cf Waitz, wbz supra. 

|| See following section. 

WG Waitz, NTvora. 
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(x, Fetich Priesthoods. 


Starting from small beginnings, but 


- gaining strength as it advances, fetich- 


ism at last extends its influence over 
the whole life of the savage. We 
have soon no end of fetiches and fe- 
tich usages, the knowledge and under- 
standing of which requires study, and 
can be acquired only by the initiated 
and those who devote their lives to 
this special branch of learning. The 
mere layman is quite inadequate to 
treat of socomplicated a subject with- 
out making fatal errors. Only wise 
men are competent to expound so ab- 
struse ascience. The man who knows 
all the fetiches and the entire ritual, 
is by this very knowledge distin- 
guished from the profane and igno- 
rant multitude: he is an eminent and 
reverend personage, as being master 
of many recondite arts all unknown to 
‘the generality. Thus if we take into 
account the low intellectual status of 
‘the savage, we shall see that those 
possessed of this mystic science will 
necessarily come to be regarded as 
priests, magicians, medicine-men, etc., 
or in short fetichmen—for all these 
terms have that one signification. The 
fetichman’s importance and dignity 
are the natural coroliary of the sys- 
tem to which he belongs. 

The feticeros are sages.. They un- 
derstand the entire system, and are 
familiar with all the fetiches and the 
mode of preparing them, their re- 
spective powers and theirnames. In 
America it is the /ongleurs* (con- 
jurers), in Siberia, the Shamans, fT 
in Africa, the Gangas } (different titles 
for fetichmen) that supply all the fe- 
tiches. ‘That the trade in fetiches is 
remunerative we may judge from the 
fact that each Indian village has 
twenty or more fetichmen and women 
who thence get a living. In Africa, 
too, this trade yields a fair,income.$ 

The fetichmen are also familiar 


* Charlevoix, p. 346; Lettres édif. VI. 174. 
+ Georgi, S. 384. 

~¢ Des Marchais, I. 296. 

§ Waitz, II. 196, III. 213. 


with the ceremonies to be used in 
order that the fetich may be induced 
to exert his full power. They “know 
all the potent formulas for blessing 
the elements.” * ‘The safest course 
to pursue, therefore, is to have the fet- 
iceros themselves apply the fetich, 
Hence, the priest’s influence is coex- 
tensive with that of the fetich. In as- 
signing powerful fetiches for the cure 
of disease, and in applying these, he 
acts the part of a physician. When 
by his fetiches he constrains thieves, 
the winds, the clouds, spirits, etc., to 
do his bidding, he becomes a conjur- 
er, Or magician. Finally, inasmuch 
as he has special control over religious 
rites and sacrifices, and thus comes 
into close relations with the fetiches, 
he is strictly a priest. Yet at bottom 
all these functions are identical and 
are all implied in the one title of fe 
tichman, The distinction, therefore, 
sometimes made between the fetich- 
priest and the conjurer is merely a 
relative one, as Bastian has well ob- 
served.t Hence among some incon- 
siderable Eskimo tribes a_ single 
priest will combine in his own person 
the various functions of the feticero, 
being at once physician, conjurer and 
priest, while under other conditions 
a division of labor takes place, deter- 
mined by chance or by inclination. 
Thus in Negro tribes one fetichman 
devotes himself to the medicine-fe- 
tiches, and is a physician, another 
professes the art of rain-making, or 
some other branch of conjuring; a 
third is devoted chiefly to the ceremo- 
nies of religion. In North America 
the Jongleurs give counsel as to the 
manner of appeasing the fetiches or 
gaining their good-will, but do not 
offer sacrifice. This function is dis- 
charged by the chief on behalf of the 
tribe, and by the father on behalf of 
the family. The same is stated as 
to the Tcheremissians and other Tar- 
tar tribes.§ On the other hand, in 


* Bastian, 85. 

t Lid. 

t Charlevoix, Journ. Hist. d’un, Voy. de 
Am. Sept. p. 364. 

§ Rytschkow, S. 92, 93. 
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sundry tribes of Siberians,* Kirghis f 
and Negroes } the conjurers offer sac- 
rifice. The Calmyks § and many Ne- 
gro ||: tribes recognize a distinction 
between conjurers and priests, while 
in some African and American tribes J 
the conjurers assume all the functions 
of priests, and vece. versa. 

Of all the feticeros, those who are 
priests are usually held in the highest 
consideration. “ Among the Yagas 
the Gangas have precedence of the 
Scingilli, or Rain-makers, and it is 
their duty, when a warlike expedition 
is to set out, to paint the Grand Yaga 
red and white, as he awaits the inspira- 
tion of the Mokisso, and to hand him 
his battle-ax, after he has banqueted off 
the body of an infant slain in sacrifice. 
When victory is proclaimed the Gan- 
gas obtain the trophies of the fallen 
enemy. At the period of the New 
Moon they offer the five-fold sacri- 
fice, when, after the sacrificial fire 
has been sprinkled with the blood, 
‘the whole tribe join in a boisterous 
feast the victims’ bones being carefully 
preserved for magical purposes; as is 
also the custom among the Tohungas 
of New Zealand. The Gangas have 
also to guard from profanation the 
Quilumbos, into the inner recesses of 
which no woman is ever admitted, 
and to expose in the woods the new- 


born children, as the army, like the | 


corps of Mamelukes, is made up only 
of young slaves.” ** Cavazzi, whose 
sojourn of 14 years in Angola ‘and 
Congo gave him the best opportuni- 
ties for acquiring a knowledge of Ne- 


different classes of fetichmen with dis- 
tinct functions pertaining to each 
class. The children of a man killed 
by lightning applied to the Ganga 
Amaloco, to get for themselves protec- 
tion against a like visitation. The 

* Gmelin, Reise durch Sibir. i. d. Jahren, 
1733-37. Gott. 1751, II. 350, 360. 

t Pallas, Reisen durch versch. Provinzen 
d. russ. Reiches. Petersburg, 1771, I. 393, 394. 

t Oldendorp, I. 339. 

§ Pallas, I. 359. 

\| Oldendorp, I. 339. 

4] Acosta, V.c. 26, 248 ; Cavazzi, I. 253 seqq. 

** Bastian, 95. 
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Mutinu-a-maya (Lord of Water) di- 
vined by means of a calabash cast into 
a stream. The MM@olonga prognosti- 
cated the issue of disease from boil- 
ing water; and the /Veoni from reve- 
lations conveyed to him from his idol, 
through the mouth of the Nzazi. If 
these prophecies proved false, the 
priest laid the blame upon his Famil- 
iar Spirit, and procured another. 
The (Vgodi professed to give speech 
to the dumb. The Amabundu could 
shield from harm seed sown in the 
ground. The Ganga Mnene could 
prevent evil spirits from eating up the 
grain after it had been harvested. 
The Ganga Embugula could by whist- 
ling overpower his enemies. The 
LVpungu, the Cabanzo and the Lssaen: 
were associated together in the work of 
shielding the warriors from wounds, 
and took one another’s places when- 
ever one of themselves happened to be 
wounded, The Vgurianambua could 
charm elephants into the toils; the 
Abacassu, stampeded cows; and the 
LVpombolo, all kinds of wild animals. 
The wealthy brought their deceased 
relatives to the Wganga Matombola, 
who by means of his magical figures 
caused them to rise from the bier, to 
move their limbs and to walk about.* 
“On the Gold Coast the Wongmen 
differ from the priests, properly so 
called. ‘The Wongmen are possessed 
by the fetich, Wong, and any man 
may become a wongman provided he: 
has learned to dance to the sound of 
the drum, to chant the songs which 


| are sung when the oracle is consulted, 
gro customs, describes a number of | 


and to perform the ritual of the med- 
ical art. There is another class of 
fetichmen, the ,Otutu-men, who also 
profess the art of healing, and who at- 
tend to the Ordeals. Then there are 
the Gbalo, or Talkers, who summon 
the spirits and question them. 
Finally there are the Hongpatchulo, 
who sell charms to people that wish a 
curse or an enchantment to befall 
their enemy. Besides priests some 
tribes have also priestesses. In the 
northern Negro countries, where a 


* Cf. Bastian, 201. 
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nominal Mohammedanism prevails, 
there is not to be found such a va- 
riety of priests and conjuring physi- 
cians. Here we find the Marabouts, 
who, in addition to their priestly office, 
practice divination and drive a trade 
in Gree-Grees, though among these 
are many who have nothing to do with 
such jugglery, and whose study it is 
to gain a name for piety and benefi- 
cence. Hence the Joloffs make a 
wide distinction between the true 
Marabouts and the Thiedos (Unbe- 
lievers, Atheists, mercenaries), who 
believe in nothing save their gree- 
grees.” & 

Among the Kaffirs, too, the Conjur- 
ers, Inyanga, are divided into several 
classes, the highest being that of the 
Izanuse, or “Smellers,” who extract 
the witchcraft from the sick by sniff- 
ing; while the inferior classes em- 
brace the cow-doctors, the farriers 
and the fellers of timber.f 

The conjurer-doctors, or medicine- 
men, who are common to Africa, Asia 
and America, either blow their breath 
upon that portion of the patient’s body 
where the fetich locates the disorder, 
or rather the enchantment; or they 
resort to suction, friction or pressure 
on the diseased part, until finally they 
drive out the spell, which makes its 
appearance in the shape of hair, splin- 
ters of wood, thorns, bones, snakes’ 
teeth, and the like.{ They prescribe 
for their patients formidable remedies 
and regulate their diet. Should the 
sick man die they throw the blame 
upon him, as not having exactly 
carried out their prescriptions. If 
they see no chance of a patient’s re- 
covery they prescribe a course of treat- 
ment which he cannot possibly follow, 
such as violent jumping,. or dancing, 


* Waitz, II. 199. 

+ Ltd. 412. 

+t Greenlanders, Cranz, S. 270-74; Am. 
Ind., Charlevoix, 264-268; Hennepin, in 
Voys,aw IN. V.:293; California Ind. Begert, 
142; Natchez, Petit, ‘Relations, etc, in Voy. au 
N. IX. 20; Caribs, Biet, p. "3875 Gumilla 
hist. de Y Orinoque Avigum, 1708, II. 185; 
Du Tertre, Hist. gen. des Antilles, II. 366 
seq.; Brazilians, Lery, p. 242-47. Cf. supra, 
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and thus ao escape all responsibility 
for his death.* The Hottentot poison- 
doctors are famous. No snake can 
sting them, and not alone can they 
heal. the bites of serpents by their 
sweat, but they can confer on others 
the’ same power. A priest-physician 
in Congo had in his establishment 
five women to treat various diseases. 
His pharmacopceia, however, had but 
few medicaments for any complaint 
save for the Wla/ Francez; but abun- 
dance of magical formule.t 

As a matter of course, the fetich- 
priests are soothsayers, and the mouth- 
pieces of the oracles. The Lappish 
and Siberian Shamans divine by 
means of a ring which they place on 
the head of a magical drum. They 
beat a certain number of taps on the 
instrument and then observe on which 
one of the figures painted on the 


drum-head, the ring stands. Each 
figure has a special significance ; and 
as this is known only to the priests 


themselves, the response will be what- 
ever they choose to make it. Teleu- 
tian, Sajanian and Abinzian sooth- 
sayers divine by means of 40 small rods 
thrown upon the head of a magic 
drum; the Tungoos from the whir of 
tarrows shot from the bow, or from 
the vibrations of a tense bowstring.$ 
The N. American Jongleurs set fire to 
pulverized cedar charcoal, and divine 
from the direction in which the fire 
travels.|| 

In Africa, the Npindi conjured the 
weather at the intersection of road- 
ways. “The Rain-makers have at all 
times, and among every people, acted 
an important part, and many African 
populations invested their princes 
with this dignity, which was often as 


* Charlevoix, p. 368. Des quils voyent 
un malade tourner a la mort, ils ne man- 
quent jamais de faire une ordonnance dont 
V’exécution est si difficile, qu ils ont a coup 
stir leur recours sur ce qu’elle n’a pas été 
exactement suivie. > 

+ Steedman, Thompson, v. Meyer, Reise 
in S. Afrika (1840). Hamb. 1843, S. 158; 
Kretzschmar, S. Afr. Skizzen. Leipz. 1853, 
167 if. Cf. Waitz, III. 213. 

t Bastian, 202. 

§ Georgi, Beschreib. S. 395. 
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full of danger for them as was the 
power over the harvests for the an- 
cient kings of Sweden. The Em- 
peror of China devolves upon his sub- 
jects the responsibility for his lack of 
vower in this regard, assigning: as 
the reason their wickedness. The 
hair and nails are plucked from the 
body of the Mani of Jumba, after his 
death, and preserved as_ infallible 
rain-makers. The Makoko of the 
Anzikos wished to get for the like 
purpose one-half of the beard worn by 
the missionaries; and would even 


agree to undergo the ceremony of 


baptism as the price of so potent a 
charm, just as the despot of Benin 
agreed to pay the same price for a 
white wife.” * Bastian thus describes 
the manner of conjuring the rain; 
“The sky was overcast and the thun- 
der rolled above the mountain-tops ; 
but when I expressed my fears of a 
storm, my guide assured me that I 
need have no apprehension, as one 
of the officials who accompanied me 
was an accomplished rain-conjurer, 
and he had promised that he would 
not permit a single drop to fall. 


more so, as ] saw my Zeus Aetherius 
rise to his feet, shake his raven locks, 
extend his hand menacingly toward 
the clouds, and point with his finger 
in every direction. My carriers, who 
looked on devoutly, thought the cere- 


mony was now at an end, and made) 


off with the tipoja (mat-palanquin) : 
but scarce had we left the tree, be- 
neath which I had hoped to be shel- 
tered from the rain, when the flood- 
gates of heaven were opened, and in 
an instant I was drenched to the 
skin.”f Rain-makers are to be found 
everywhere in Africa, as, for instance, 
among the Bushmenf and the Kaffirs,§ 
who at first took the missionaries to 
be a new kind of rain-makers. 

“The wind-maker, too, is an impor- 
tant personage ever since the Negroes 


* Bastian, 116, 117, 118. 
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have become accustomed to use Euro- 
pean manufactures; as any delay in 
the arrival of the merchant-vessels 
may occasion suffering to the natives. 
Inasmuch as they do not themselves 
tempt the deep, the conjurer could 
find no market among them for Lap- 


pish AZolus-sacks ; and instead, he re- . 


tires into his hut, which smokes and 
rocks while he is engaged inside with 
his redoubtable incantations, conjur- 
ing up the favoring breezes which 
shall conduct to their shores the fleets 
of the white men.” * 

Such is the power which the feticero » 
possesses over Nature, over Spirits, 
men and beasts.f The common 
people have full faith in this power; and 
as the priest himself is no less a say- 
age than they, his faith is the same. 
Should his incantations fail to. pro- 
duce the desired effect, he accounts 
for the failure by supposing that 
counter incantations have been at 
work, or that the ritual has not been 
strictly observed, and this explanation 
satisfies not alone others, but also 
himself. There are even at this day 
plenty of people in civilized Europe 
who tell fortunes, who practice necro- 
mancy, who profess to cure diseases 


| by the imposition of hands and other 


similar means; and who are them- 
selves no less deceived than those 
who employ them. The records of 
courts of justice and the reports of 
asylums for the insane are sufficient 
evidence of this. “The Cazembe 
now in highest repute regards himself 
as immortal by reason of his magic 
arts, and says that his predecessor’s 
death was due to a want of precaution. 
He is possessed of such an excess of 
magic power that its superabundance 
would at once annihilate whosoever 
should come in contact with him; and 
there is accordingly a curious ceremo- 
nial to be observed, in order to avoid 
such consequences. ‘This ceremonial 
would almost appear as_ though 
plagiarized from the animal-magnet- 
izers. In their system, it is called 


* Bastian, wd. supr. 
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Dorsal Manipulation, and its purpose 
is to re-isolate the somnambulic sub- 
yectsi:* Bovis 

Undoubtedly the priests are the 
first to detect the imposture and to 
discover the impotence of their idols 
and of their own arts. Still, lest the 
people should be shocked by the pub- 
lication of this discovery, the priest 
_will'keep it to himself, henceforth act- 
ing the part of a conscious deceiver, 
from motives of selfish interest and 
ambition. With this view he will 
surround himself with a veil of mys- 
tery, and resort to all manner of 
tricks and fraud. 

“The only kind of historic record 
to be found among African tribes is 
the traditional narrative of important 
events, and this is handed down from 
one fetich priest to another as a se- 
cret of the craft. Accordingly, when 
application is made to the priests 
for counsel, the knowledge which 
they possess of the past history of 
the various families of the tribe, gains 
for them the credit of inspiration.” Tf 
They alone. are privileged to hold 
converse with the great dread fetich 
who dwells in the recesses of the 
forest, and to tread the floor of his 
home, without being torn in pieces. 
They are not men of the common 
mold; their origin is enveloped in 
mystery. Among the Dakotas the 
medicine-men and medicine-women 
first come into the world in the shape 
of pinnate seeds, something like the 
seeds of the thistle. Then they are 
driven about by the winds and thus 
come into relations with mighty 
spirits, whose preternatural science 
and power they make their own. 
Next they gain entrance into the 
womb of a woman, and in due time 
are born with human bodies ; though 
after death they return to the society 
of the gods. After they have four 
times run their career in human shape 
they are annihilated. They may like- 
wise be transformed into wild beasts.§ 


A 


‘* Bastian, 293. 
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They can also cause ghosts to appear 
on occasion, to inspire the vulgar with 
due respect for the fetich and for his 
retreat in the woods. “The village 
was situate on the edge of a dense 
forest, and on learning that in the 
forest there was a fetich-house, I di- 
rected my men to advance by a cir- 
cuitous foot-path leading to it. They 
stoutly refused, saying that not one 
of them could come back alive: and 
it was only by repeated threats that 
I could induce them to move. But 
as soon as the villagers were aware 
of my purpose, they surrounded my 
mat-palanquin ez masse, entreating 
me not to expose myself to destruc- 
tion: and threw themselves before 
the feet of my carriers, to prevent 
their advancing—a very unnecessary 
thing to do, as the carriers them- 
selves showed no disposition to go 
forward. However, as I longed to 
examine a second fetich-house, I 
paid no attention to their entreaties, 
pushed back those that stood close 
around my palanquin, and repeated 
my command to move on, with some 
emphasis. ‘The whole multitude then 
uttered the most pitiable cries. The 
women tore their hair, and beat their 
breasts, and the seniors rolled them- 
selves in the dust alongside the pal- 
anquin, invoking the power of heaven 
and earth to check my progress. I 
was at length obliged. to yield. As 
we went up the ravine which skirted 
the forest there went up a fearful bel- 
lowing, which seemed to issue now 
from one quarter, again from another, 
and which imitated all manner of in 
describable noises. The Negroes, 
terrified by this outburst of fetich 
indignation, ran in all speed from the 
locality, to escape from the wrath of 
the god: for there great Pan is not 
yet dead.”* The Great Spirit of the 
Shekani and the Bakele dwells in 
the bowels of the earth. At times 


jhe comes forth, and takes up his ~ 


dwelling in a great house which has 
been built for him, and there he 
utters such frightful bellowings that 


* Bastian, 193. 
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women and children tremble with 
fear.* 

The priests are deeply versed in 
the science of ghostly apparitions. 
“The Spirit-seers of America might 
get from African professors many prac- 
tical rules for the converse with Spir- 
its, which they could readily turn into 
hard cash. But they must make 
haste, for the courts of justice at Cape 
Coast Castle are beginning to shed 
light upon the mystic cloud of secrecy 
which involves Negro spiritism, and 
have already condemned more than 
one unmasked fetichman as an im- 
postor. As society assumes definite 
shape in the colony, the more danger- 
ous fetich practices are more and 
more brought under the control of 
the law; and the peaceable citizens 
adopt the policy of favoring and 
strengthening the Mylah ceremonial 
in opposition to that of the Obeah; 
thus, in the words of S. Augustine, 
patronizing ¢Aeurgy in order to dis- 
credit goety.” T 

Nor must we omit to take note of 
the ceremonies performed by the feti- 
ceros. These are usually conducted 
in the most fearful style of wild and 
boisterous frenzy. In proportion as 
the rational faculty is developed, a 
man controls more and more the ex- 
ternal bodily signs of emotion. His 
power of speech has attained that de- 
gree of perfectionment, that he can 
readily convey to others by that means 
all his sensations: he uses /anguage. 
But the lower the grade of mental de- 
velopment, the weaker is the power 
of expressing in words the sensations 
and emotions of the mind. Clowns 
and children speak by means of gest- 
ure, and their whole body seems to 
express their emotions. With the 
savage accordingly, whose language 
is fragmentary, the lack of verbal ex- 
pression must be made up by violent 
gesticulation. When the King of 
Dahomey would do honor to a foreign 
guest by chanting a song of praise, 
he must also give proof at the same 


* Wilson, Western Africa, etc., p. 391. 
+ Bastian, ror, 85. 
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time of his saltatory skill. When 
Bastian was entertained by the king — 
of Shemba-Shemba, that potentate 
simply kept up a movement of the 
feet a tempo, and made frequent genu- 
flections, in performing which he 
would slip partly out of his seat, and 
give his little cap of bast a graceful 
toss on his poll. Several nations re- 
sort to the mimic hieroglyph language 
of the dance.* It need not occasion 
surprise, then, if the savage, when un- 
der the stress of violent emotions, 
finds expression less in language than 
in cries and shouts, wild gestures, 
leaping and rolling on the ground. 
We have already seen many examples 
of this.— . But whence does the priest 
or the conjurer derive his power over 
the objects against which his conjur- 
ing arts are directed? This power 
comes from his fetiches. They must 
endow him with the power they them- 
selves possess and must in his person 
make display of it. Accordingly the 
conjurer becomes transformed, and 
pssessed of unwonted strength. He 
has to manifest the presence and ef- 
ficiency of the Power which possesses 
him, and the expression which he 
gives to it, is the same as that by 
which he gives utterance to every 
strong and passionate emotion, viz., 
the wildest and most violent convul- 
sive movements of the body. Maniacs 
are by savages regarded with great 
alarm, as being possessed by spir- 
its.$ Itis perfectly natural, therefore, 
that the conjurer, when possessed by 
the spirit of the fetich, should become 
for the time being a maniac. When 
the priest has wrought his mind into 
the last degree of frenzy, he is judged 
then to have attained the height of 
his magic power, and to manifest to 
its full extent the dread might of the 
fetich. It is therefore the business of 
the priest to know how to arouse him- 
self to this state of frenzy. If nature 
qualifies him for the task, so much 
the better; and for this reason the 


* Bastian, 56. 

+ Cf. Waitz, II. 205 seq. 223, 

{ Georgi, Beschreibung, S. 376; Gmelin, 
IV. tog. 
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priests select children who are epilep- 
tics, to be trained to the priestly func- 
tions.* “The Shamans pass into the 
state of madness by a super-excita- 
tion of the motor system, and at the 
same time often become the subjects 
of hallucination, accompanied by com- 
plete mental alienation, owing to spir- 
itualexcitement. By careful training, 
children of feeble nervous constitu- 
tion are educated to pass readily into 
this state of alienation and phantasy, 
and so attain in this art a degree of 
perfection unattainable under any 
other conditions. Just as jugglers 
perform feats of skill which fill us with 


astonishment, though an anatomist | 


will show you, from the arrangement 
of the muscles, how such sleights are 
rendered possible: so the Shamans 
are a kind of psychical jugglers, who 
have in childhood been trained to per- 
form several abnormal mental opera- 
tions, which we, neither can nor would 
imitate, or even countenance. On the 
contrary, we suppress all tendencies 
in that direction as quickly as they 
manifest themselves. But there may 
even be zormal mental operations 
well-developed in the savage, which 
we lack; just as we lack some of his 
physical accomplishments, for in. 
stance, the’ power of employing the 
toes in place of the fingers, for the 
purpose of weaving, grasping, etc. : 
a faculty possessed by the Coch- 
in-Chinese, Polynesians and_ other 
races.” } 

This faculty of psychical jugglery 
is enlarged by hereditary transmission. 
Inasmuch as epilepsy is heritable, 
it is not unusual for the office of 
Shaman to be handed down from 
father to son for from four to six 
generations , anda Shaman is esteem- 


*As to the Siberians, Georgi, wd. sup. ; 
Patagonians, Falkner, Descr. Patagon. Lond. 
1774, Pp. 117° 
of the falling sickness or the Chorea Sancti 
Viti, are immediately selected for this em- 
ployment, as chosen by the demons them- 
selves: whom they suppose to possess them 
and to cause all those convulsions and distor- 
tions common in epileptic paroxysms ; Green- 
Janders, Cranz, S. 268, 270. 

t Bastian, Die Seele u. s. w. S. IX. 
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ed in proportion to the antiquity of his 
Shaman ancestry.* The dexterity of 
the Shamans in performing their feats 
of psychical jugglery we may learn 
from the account given by Carver. 
He saw an elderly member of “the 
Friendly Society of the Spirit,” which 
is an association of fetich-priests, 
throw at a young man who was to be 
elected into the society, a bean, or 
something that had the shape and 
color of a bean. “Instantly he fell 
motionless, as if he had been shot.” 
He remained insensible for a consid- 
erable time, until he was brought to 
his senses by means of very violent 
friction and even blows. And even 
then, consciousness returned only 
after he had passed through a series 
of the most fearful convulsive fits.f 
The witches also, in the middle ages, 
fell to the ground, as though dead, 
when forced to anoint themselves 
with their witch’s salve.t In _pro- 
portion as the priestly office, having 
taken root in society, becomes a herit- 
able privilege, and as the nervous pre- 
disposition, which at an earlier period 
determined the selection of the candi- 
date, is lost under the influence of 
prosperity, the more difficult does it 
become to bring about the state of 
ecstasy by means of convulsive opera- 
tions, and then resort has to be made 
to sundry contrivances, viz.: deafening 
music, violent jumping, inhalation of 
narcotic vapors, the repetition of mo- 
notonous sounds, excessive transpira~ 
tion, protracted abstinence from food, 
partial strangulation, etc. These 
methods are universally employed by 
fetich-priests, to attain their purpose. 
The Jongleurs’of the American Conti- 
nent practice such contortions of body, 
and utter such hideous cries, that not 
alone the PDE atatOrs are filled with 
consternation,§ $ but even women and 


x Ginein: III. 

+ Carver, Trav. “through the Inter. Parts of 
N. America. Lond. 1778, p. 271, 274. 

t Bodin, de la Demonomanie des Sorciers.' 
Paris, 1581, p. 96-99; Malleus Malefic. Lugd. 
Roe II. 69. 

§ Charlevoix, p. 361 seaq.: On lesy voit 
| entrer dans des convulsions et des enthousi. 
asmes, prendre des tons de voix et faire des 
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children at a distance are thrown into 
convulsions of terror.* By means of 
similar contortions and shouting the 
Shamans of Siberia and the -African 
feticeros work themselves up into the 
state of ecstasy.— To expedite matters 
they drink tobacco-juice, or resort to 
exhausting vapor-baths.{ The Sha- 
mans of Siberia drink a decoction of 
toadstools or the urine of those who 
have become narcotized by eating 
that plant. The highly excited 
nervous condition produced in the 
conjurer by his fearful bodily exerci- 
tations is so exhausting that many re- 
fuse to go through them, even on 
promise of a considerable reward.|| 
This artificial frenzy has such a seri 
ous effect upon the body, and more 


particularly the eyes, that many of) 


the Shamans become blind: a cir- 
cumstance which enhances the esteem 
in which they are held.{ 

Among the means employed for the 
purpose of inspiring the beholders 
with awe we must reckon the attire of 
the fetichman. And first we have the 
conjurer’s mantle and his magic drum, 
—apparatus which appear to be want- 
ing to the Shaman men and women of 
Kamtschatka alone of all the Sha- 
mans of Siberia. The drum 1s a sim- 
ple sieve, a sheepskin being drawn 
over one rim, and the inside of the 
frame having a lot of jingles and lit- 
tle idols suspended from it. The real 
purpose of this instrument—viz., to 
deaden the senses by its noise-—is 
very different from that assigned 
by the Shamans. They assert that 
the gods and the spirits have a lk- 
ing for this fearful music, and are 


actions, qui paraissent au-dessus des forces 
humaines et qui inspirent aux spectateurs les 
plus prévenus contre leurs impostures une 
horreur et un saississement, dont ils ne sont 
pas les maitres. 

* De Lery, Hist. d’un Voy. fait en la Terre 
de Brésil. Généve, 1580, p. 242-47, 208. 

+ Georgi, Beschr. S. 320, 377, 378; Gmelin, 
Reisen, I. 285, 397, 398; Isbrand, in Voy. au 
N. VIII. 56seqq.* Romer, 57, Bosmann, 260. 

¢ Charlevoix, p. 361, 362. 

§ Georgi, S. 329. 

|| Charlevoix, p. 362. 

{ Georgi, 2. sup. 
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attracted by it.* They therefore 
keep up a drumming until those be- 
ings make their appearance ; 2. é. un- 
til the drummer himself,’ by his vio- 
lent exercise, has passed into the 
state of ecstasy. The drum is some- 
times replaced by a staff hung with 
bells, or by some other noisy instru- 
ment.f The Dakotas, besides the 
drum and the clappers, employ a 
notched bone, with which they saw 
upon the edge of a tindish: and thus 
they produce shrill, ear-rending 
sounds.t Isbrand gives the following 
description of the Shaman’s leather 
conjuring mantle: A sort of long 
coat (casaque), adorned with pendent 
figures of iron, representing all kinds 
of birds, fishes, and wild beasts: ar- 
rows, saws, hammers, swords, clubs— , 
in a word, every conceivable thing 
that is calculated to inspire fear.§ A 
mantle of this description is so heavy 
that a strong man can scarce lift it 
with one hand,|| and when the 
Shaman, clothed in this garment, 
leaps and jumps about with all his 
might, there arises such a clangor 
that you might well imagine you had 
before you some fiend in chains.4 
And the remainder of his equipment 
is/perfectly in keeping with his mantle : 
his headdress, the plumage of the owl 
and the eagle, the snake-skins and 
horns suspended here and there for 
effect , and the gloves, resembling the 
paws of a bear. African feticeros 
trick themselves out with the skins of 
tigers and lions. They daub their 
faces with white paint, and the rest of 
their bodies with other colors; or 
else they give themselves a true coat 
of tar and feathers. Then they sus- 
pend from their persons a number of 
little bells, animals’ heads, wings and 
claws ; drums, weapons, horns, herbs, 
roots, etc.** ‘Thus weighted | they 


* Georgi, Beschr. S: 378 and S. 13; Gme- 
lin, IL. 40. 

t Georgi, S. 13, 378; Gmelin, I. 289. 

t Schoolcraft, Illustrations, Pl. 75. 

§ Isbrand, p. 55; Georgi, Beschr. S. 377; 
Gmelin, I. 397, 399; II. 83. 

|| Zozdenc. 

4] Gmelin, I. 398. 
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dance, howl, scream, and foam, as is 
related of the conjurers of Thibet: 
saltitant, torquentur in omnes partes, 
fremunt, furunt, strident, ululant, etc.* 
These operations they perform in the 
mystic gloom of some darksome hut, or 
in total darkness.t ‘These conjurers 
often perform tricks of common jug- 
glery. Thus they will perform a trick 
called “ washing with fire,’”’ where they 
dexterously separate the fire from the 
ashes, suffering only the latter to touch 
their bodies ; or they will tread bare- 
foot upon hot coals, pierce their bod- 
ies with arrows, or knives, etc.t 


By such artifices as these the power | 


and influence of the feticeros, which 
were already secured to them in pop- 
ular estimation by their intimate con- 
verse with the fetiches, are enhanced 
enormously. The assistance of the 
fetich priest is indispensable on all oc- 
casions, whether public or private, and 
is always invoked. Hence 
nando Po the Chief Priest, or Botaki- 
maon, is ‘‘ a weighty man in the state.”’ 
Each village has its own Buyeh-rup, 
who gives counsel in domestic con- 
cerns. This Buyeh is, however, a far 
less important personage than the Bot- 
akimaon, at whose residence the Ne- 
groes assemble in the season of the 
Ripe Yams to celebrate the ‘‘ Custom.” 
It is the Botakimaon who crowns the 
king. According to Consul Hutchi- 


son (in his interesting work, Impres- 


sions of Western Africa), ‘the Botaki- 
maon, previous to the ceremony of 
coronation, retires into a deep cavern, 


and there, through the intermediary | 
_ powers. 


of a Rukaruko (snake-demon) consults 
the demon Maon. He brings back 
to the king the message he receives, 
sprinkles him with a yellow powder 
called tsheoko, and puts upon his 


* Cavazzi, II. 183, 196, 251. Same account | 


given of the savage inhabitants of the isth. of 
Darien, California and Brazil by Wafer, Voy- 
ages ou l’on trouve une description de 


Visthme de Darien (Afud Dampier, Voyages, | 
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head the hat his father wore. Hav- 
ing once ascended the throne, the use 
of cocco (arum acaule) and of the flesh 
of the wild boar and the porcupine is 
interdicted to him.” * The priest is 
also a jurist, giving judgment on cases 
where the individual comes in con- 
flict with the laws of the state. ‘The 
only concession made in a primitive 
condition of society to the common 
weal by the Negro (who in all other 
respects is absolutely independent), is 
this, that he accepts the ancient tradi- 
tions, and acknowledges their bind- 
ing force: but now, even while he is 
determined that these shall place the 
least possible restriction on his liberty, 
he assigns to them a weight of au- 


thority which soon removes them be- 


yond his control. He studies to keep 


them as far as possible in the back- 


ground; he never meditates upon 
them, never strives to determine pre- 
cisely what they are: ‘Fhe conse- 
quence is, that he is soon caught in 
the toils, and can extricate himself 
only by the aid of those who are 
skilled in legal technicalities, i.e., the 
priests. He thus is at their mercy, 
and becomes their slave.” = In his 
capacity as jurist the priest adminis- 
ters oaths and conducts the ordeals. 
This latter function is in their hands 


/an engine of boundless mischief. 


““ As every case of death whose cause 
is in any way obscure, is ascribed to 
witchcraft, and the kindred of the 
deceased are obliged to avenge his 
death; the priests who conduct the 
ordeal are invested with formidable 
The cause of death being 
obscure, the kinsman of the deceased 
has no course left, save to follow the 
directions given by those who are em- 
inently fitted to be his guides. He 
accordingly applies to the fetichman 


and inquires of him what foe has done 


thisdeed. The priest ascertains dur. 


* Cf. Bastian, 318, 319. Tsheoko isa vege- 
table product, obtained, according to Hutch- 
ison, by collecting a creamy coat that is found 
on the waters at the mouth of some small 
rivers, evaporating the water and forming a 
chalky mass of the residue, 

7 Bastian, 167. 
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ing sleep or in a trance the response 
he is to make, and names the offender. 
Next the Ordeal-Water; or the’ body 
of the deceased, as the bearers halt 
before his hut; or the discovery of 
buried talismans, will put the guilt of 
the accused beyond question. By de- 
cree of the Palaver he is arrested, 
bound hand and foot, and hewed to 
pieces: for it is a religious duty, in- 
cumbent on every member of the com- 
munity, to take part in the execution 
of the culprit. 
lus availed themselves of this dogma, 
to further their political aims. On the 
faith of oracles which accorded with 
their own desires, they extinguished 
almost the entire aristocracy of their 
nation, and grew rich by confiscating 
the herds of the condemned.” * 

The priest obtains knowledge of 
what is to come by inspecting the 
entrails of victims, or by revelation 
from the fetich. He may, at his 
pleasure, predict a favorable or an 


unfavorable issue\for an enterprise; | 


and thus may put a stop to measures 
of which he disapproves. It is to him 
also that the fetich makes known his 
wishes as to what he would have 
done; and then the priest can for- 
ward what enterprise he will. “It is 
the will and command of the fetich :” 
such is the formula in which 
priest’s own desires find expression ; 
and thus they become a law for the 
deluded people. This exaggeration 
of the fetich priestly power is_ spe- 
cially exemplified in the family of the 
high-priest of Whida, and in the Chi- 
tome of Congo. The Negro of Whida 
worships, as his greatest fetich, the sa- 
cred serpent, of which we will speak 
in another place. It is death to re- 
fuse anything to the priests and 
priestesses of this fetich. They may 
carry off for their fetich whatsoever 
they will—cattle, men, treasure. 
The high-priest rules supreme, the 
king being only the chief of his ser- 
vants.t But this absolute priestly 


* Bastian, 91. 
7 Bosmann, 458 ff.; Des Marchais, II. 144, 
153- 
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power attains its highest develop- 
ment inthe Chitome of Congo. He 
is not honored as the principal min- 
ister of the gods or fetiches: he is 
himself a god, a fetich. His person 
is incomparably more sacred than 
that of any king in Africa: his power 
greater, and his house more jealously 
guarded against profane intrusion, 
He may commit what crimes he will, 
but no man can so much as call him 
to account, far less seize his person 
or inflict punishment. Without his 
will and assent the king can undertake 
no business of importance, and no 
minister of the king can assume 
office. .Newly-appointed governors 
visit, with a great retinue, the palace 
of the Chitome, and with all humility 
beg of him his gracious permission 
to enter on their duties. The prayer 
is never granted in the first’, instance, 
the Chitome obliging them to wait 
his pleasure until they have backed 
up their petition with a respectable 
amount of gifts. At length he comes 
forth out of his palace, sprinkles the 
suppliants with water, strews dust 
upon them, and orders them to lie on 
their backs upon the ground. He 
then treads several times on their 


bodies, to signify that they are his 


servants ; and exacts from them an 
oath of implicit and prompt obedience 
to every command of the Chitome. 
The humbled governors consider — 
themselves in luck if the high-priest 
gives them a brand from the sacred 
fire, which he keeps ever burning. 
Such brands he sells for the healing 
and prevention of disease. A portion 
of all the products of the field be- 
longs to the Chitome. It is by his 
power that the universe is upheld— 
but here, too, unlimited power has its 
peculiar disadvantages. For since the 
universe is upheld only by the Chitome, 
and, were he to die, would undoubt- 
edly go to destruction, therefore the 
Chitome must never die. Accord- 
ingly, when he falls dangerously sick, 
his successor forces his way into the 
palace, provided with aclub anda 
halter; with the one or the other of 
which the Chitome is dispatched, as 
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“the himself may elect. The old 
Chitome, having been by this act of 
high- handed violence put out of the 
way, his assassin is now Chitome, 
(le roi est mort: vive le roi!) and the 
universe is safe.* The Chitome is 
himself a fetich: all other fetich- 
priests base their authority upon the 
fetiches they possess, as do those of 
Whida, for instance, upon the Holy 
Serpent. Among the Kramantees a 
priest’s successor is always that one of 
his sons who has the courage to take 
out of,his dying father’s mouth cer- 
tain kernels, and to put them at once 
‘anto his own. 

Since the priests, by their conjuring 
arts, can do what they please, the peo- 
ple, when want or calamity oppresses 
them, attribute all their woes to the 
malice of their spiritual rulers. If 
they can but make away with the 
assumed cause, they believe that the 
effect will cease: and thus the belief 
in the power of the priest, which be- 
fore brought him only advantage, now 
turns to his injury. The princes of 
the Kaffirs put to death all the con- 
jurers they can lay hold of, whenever 
the country is visited by an obstinate 
and dangerous’ epidemic.t The 
Chiquites “of Paraguay, having dis- 
covered that the priests do more mis- 
chief than good, exterminated them 
en masse. Still they continued in thé 
belief that all diseases are brought 
on by magical arts. Lest, therefore, 
the people should be deprived in 
sickness of the assistance which used 
to be rendered by the conjurers the 
chiefs now practice the healing art, 
using the same forms previously 
used by the priests.{ The extraor- 
dinary power wielded by the priests, 

“makes them very bloodsuckers and 
tyrants; and the only remedy against 
their despotism is when the downtrod- 


* Cavazzi, I. 254. 

+ Sparmann, R.nach dem Vorgebirge der 
guten Hoffmung im Jahre, 1772 (tr. from the 
Swedish). S. 198, 199. The Patagonians act- 
ed in like manner, on the outbreak of the 
small-pox: Falkner, p.117; Barrere, Beschr, 
von Guiana. G6tting. Samml. v. Reisen, II. 
159. 
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den people break their fetters, and take 
a fearful revenge. The arrogance of 
the priests of Whida led them to form 
a conspiracy against the king. But 
now the people. forgot that a ‘priest’s 
person is sacred: “the magnates of 
the kingdom, with one accord, rose to 
defend their prince, and a general 
and bloody persecution of the guilty 
priesthood was commenced.* 

But the influence of the priest ex- 
tends not alone to great affairs but 
even to the trifling concerns of pri- 
vate life. A man cannot take pos. 
session of a hut until it has first been 
exorcised of the powc-s of evil by the 
priest. | For this purpose he must 
dwell in it for a season, purifying 
it by thurifications, and consecrating 
it to some guardian fetich.t In Con- 
go he gives his sanction to marriage 
by giving to the pair two hens, to 
be dressed by bride and bridegroom 
respectively ; that dressed by the 
bride to be eaten by the groom and 
vice versa.t When the wife finds 
herself ezceinte she places _ herself 
and her unborn child under the pro- 
tection’ of a fetich. ' “Ih. Western 
Africa she makes an offering to the 
priest of.a flagon of rum, and a 
certain quantity of cowries, and in 
return he fastens around her, arm 
a bracelet made of the tail-feathers 
of a parrot.”§ ‘“ Between the roth 
and the 12th year of their age the 
children are consecrated by the fe- 
tich-priest. The children to be con- 
secrated assemble around the fetich- 
tree of their neighborhood, and then 
the priest offers to the fetich a white 
hen, by cutting off its head and 
suffering the blood to drop -on the 
ground. He then distributes the 
feathers among the children, whe 
form a circle all round, and lights 
a fire to prepare the hen for the 
fetich. The fetich gets a small por- 
tion and the remainder is taken to 
the house of the priest. With shouts 
and songs they then proceed to the 


* Bosmann, S; 463 seq. 
+ Bastian, 78. 
t Bastian, 88. 
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bathing place, where the priest 
washes the neophytes and marks 
each with a white stripe. The cer- 
emony concludes with shouting and 
singing.” * Education, such as it is, 
is altogether controlled by the priests. 
“t Every year the priests assemble 
the boys who are entering the state 
of puberty, and take them into the 
forest. There they settle, and form 
an independent commonwealth, un- 
der very strict regulations, however : 
and every offense against the rules 
is sternly punished. The wound 
given in circumcision commonly 
heals in one week, yet they remain 
in the woods for a period of. six 
months, cut off from all intercourse 
with the outside world, and in the 
meanwhile each receives separate 
instruction how to prepare his med- 
icine-bag. Forever after each one is 
mystically united with the fetich who 
presides ever his life. Even. their 
nearest relatives are not allowed to 
visit the boys in this retreat; and 
women are threatened with the sever- 
est punishment if they be only found 
in the neighborhood of a forest con- 
taining such a boy-colony. When 
the priest declares the season of 
probation at an end, the boys return 
home, and are welcomed back with 
great rejoicings.’f The children are 
subjected completely to the power 
of the priests, and the latter appear 
sometimes to give this power a highly 
mystical expression. Bastian thus 
recounts what he heard in Quindilu 
from the lips of an interpreter : 

“Tn the country of Ambamba each 
person must die once, and come to 
life again. Accordingly when a fe- 
tich-priest shakes his calabash at a 
village, those men and youths whose 
hour. has come, fall into a state of 
death-like torpor, from which they 
recover usually in the course of three 
days. But if there is any one that 
the fetich loves, him he takes into 
the bush and_ buries 
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for a long series of years. When he 
comes to life again, he begins to eat 
and drink as before, but his reason 
is gone, and the fetichman is obliged 
to train him, and instruct him in the 
simplest bodily movements, like a 
little child. At first the stick is the 
only instrument of education, but 
gradually his senses come back to 
him, and he begins to speak. As 
soon as his education is finished the 
priest restores him to his parents. 
They seldom recognize their son, but 
accept the express assurance of the 
feticero, who also reminds them of 
events in the past. In Ambamba 
a man who has not passed through 
the process of dying and. coming to 
life again is held in contempt, nor is 
he permitted to join in the dance.” * 
Bastian adds that thc Batheniers of 
the Sheikh Al-Gebal, in Bamba, are 
subjected to a similar course of treat- 
ment, ; 

Nor are adults exempt from the 
power of the priest. When the fetich 
demands the consecration of persons 
to his service these may be chosen, 
as in Loango, in the following man- 
ner: In that kingdom ‘ annually a 
stated number of men, women, and 
children, 12 years of age, are dedi- 
cated by the chief of the Gangas 
to the fetich Maramba. These then 
Keep a fast for several days in a dark 
hut, and are then dismissed with the 
admonition to observe strict silence 
for eight days. Torture is employed 
to test their resolution: but if this 
fails, and they refuse to open their 
mouths, the Ganga conducts them to 
the presence of the idol, and there 
making a crescent-shaped incision on 
the shoulder, requires them to swear, 
by the blood which flows from the 
wound, that they will be ever true 
to Maramba. He forbids them the 
use of certain meats, imposes upon 
them certain vows, and hangs around 
their necks, as a token of their con- 


in the fetich-|secration, a little case containing 
house. Oftentimes he remains buried | relics.” + Persons thus devoted ze 
¥ 1b. 30. Cf. Waitz, I. 365. * Bastian, 82. 
7 Bastian, 8s. t 7b. 86. 
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the fetich are, according to Halleur, 

inviolable : ‘They may do what they 
please, and may take what they wish: 
it is death to refuse them anything.” 
The only drawback is that every year 
a few of them are offered in sacri- 
fice:* 

The priests are the Sages. Their 
science expatiates over the entire 
field of fetichism and gives the rules 
for the preparation and application 
of fetiches ; the formulas of incanta- 
tion ; the methods of performing jug- 


gling tricks; the doctrine of souls | 


and spirits and the rites of worship. 
Finally, their science embraces a 
knowledge of history and of juris- 
prudence, as. we have seen,—a diffi- 
cult course of study for the dull brain 
of the savage, who strives 
founded to grasp the profound 
thoughts, and the lucid definitions 
of his Master. Thus, eg. “the dis- 
tinctions between Spirit and Soul; 
their relations with the body, their 
pre-existence and their future exist- 
ence are as nicely defined, as the 
functions of the three Spiritus famil- 
iares in Cornelius Agrippa.” t As 
is ever the case when the mind is 
constantly occupied in the contem- 
plation of one object, the priest, who 


dumb- | 


systems of medication.* 
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ica differ very widely from one an- 
other. Of course also the adherents 
of the different schools do not reduce 
their controversies to a courtly war 
of words, as is our custom; they pre- 
fer to demonstrate their theses by 
hard knocks. Such debates are not 
infrequent, and many a_ skull is 
cracked in the heat of argument. 
Thus, during Cavazzi’s stay in Con- 
go, two schools of doctors, the Ma- 
cusa-Matamba and the Ngulungu- 
Nbazi, were continually at war, be- 
cause they adhered to two different 
Similar dis- 
putes divided the doctors of the Abi- 
pones, as also the piaches (conjurers) 
of the Caribs.f 

The common people, of course, 
know nothing of fetichistic science. 


_The notions peculiar to that science 


is ever engaged with his fetich, en-' 


larges and develops the primitive 
conception of the thing. He origi- 
nates a multitude of new fetiches, 


and proposes them for the veneration | 


of the common people, who take 
them up greedily. He elaborates dis- 
tinctions and definitions, classifica- 
tions and systems: in his hands the 
popular belief assumes 
shape. It cannot be uninteresting 
to study minutely this dogmatic the- 
ology of the savage: but we must 
not expect to find here anything like 
logical consequence ; for the savage, 
even though he dogmatize, is still 
a savage, and consequently his most 
elaborate system will be simply no 
system. As was to be expected, the 
various systems-of Africa and Amer- 


* Halleur, 32. 
t Bastian, 83, Azm. 


scientific | 


are as little comprehended by them 
as the nice points of dogmatic the- 
ology are understood by the masses 
here. Hence the very terminology 
of the savage savant is unintelligible 
to the savage layman. ‘The feticeros 
among the Negro tribes, as also the 
Angekoks of the Greenlanders are 
said to have a language peculiar to 
themselves, which is entirely, or in 
great part, unintelligible to lay folk. 
Even our common people do not 
understand the language of the learn- 
ed. The Dakota priests use a pe- 
culiar language ; the words are those 
of the common language of their 
nation, but employed in a sense dif- 
ferent from that commonly given to 
them. The chiefs also use this es- 
oteric language, in order to keep the 
common folk out of their secrets.§ 
In New Zealand, Tahiti, Hawaii and 


* Cf. Bastian, 202. 

1 Dobrizhofer, II. 84; Du Tertre, II. 386: 
S’il arrive, qu’ une personne invite plusieurs 
Boyez (pioches) et qu’ils fassent venir cha- 
cun leur dieu, c’est pire que la diablerie de 
Chaumont: car ces diables s’entredispu- 
tent, et se disent mille injures, et méme, au 
dire des Sauvages, s’entrebattent si rude- 
ment, etc. 

+ Romer, S. 80 ff.; Cranz, 273; H. Egede 
(Bishop of Greenland), Beschr. von Gron- 
land, S. 122. Cf Bastian, 153. 

§ Rigg’s Grammar and Dict. of the Da- 
kota lang. Washington, 1852. C/ Waitz. 
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Mangareva we find also a sacred 
language—the priests use this lan- 
guage, though they now understand 
it only imperfectly.* 

To propagate the knowledge of 
fetich science, the priests are “usu- 
ally attended by a number of dis- 
ciples, who prepare the fetiches, and 
who expect to succeed their masters.” 
“Women who have long been barren, 
or who have lost their children, are 
wont to dedicate to the service of 
the fetich the unborn fruit of the 
womb, and to present to the village 
priest the new-born babe. He exer- 


cises it, at an early age, in those) 


wild dances with deafening drum- 
accompaniment, by means of which 


he is’ accustomed to gain the requi- | 
site degree of spiritual exaltation ; | 


and in later years he instructs his 
pupil in the art of understanding, 
whilst his frame is racked with con- 
vulsions, the inspirations of the de- 
mon, and of giving fitting responses 
to questions proposed.” — The Sha- 
mans, too, have their disciples; and 
Negro priests receive fees for instruc- 
tion in their magical arts.+ 


This priestly science, which makes | 
its possessors men of redoubtable | 


power, is kept a secret among them- 
selves. It is only for the Initiated. 
Having thus doctrines in common, and 
being attached to one system, the 
priests constitute a society apart, a 
fraternity ; an order, whose secrets are 
known only to the initiated, and 


whose mysterious power inspires the | 


uninitiated with fear and terror. Such 
secret associations of priests 
found in the organized priestly classes 
of Cabende and Loango.§ “To the 
South of Congo, we find a complete 
fetich-system only in Bamba. The 
king of Bamba, who was once the 
generalissimo of the kingdom of Con- 
go, now lives in an almost inaccessible 


* Thomson, Story of N. Zealand. Lond. 
1859, I.80; Chamisso, 46; Moerenhout, 273; 
Voy. aux iles du grand ocean. Par. 1837, 
AC ASANO Waltz, Waves 220utt 

{7 Bastian, 85, 100. 

t Cavazzi, II. 220, I. 294. 

§ Bastian, 81. 
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mountain district, entirely isolated 
from Portuguese influence, and per- 
mits no foreigner to enter his banza, 
Here is found one of those systems of 
religious mystery which exercise so 
fearful an influence along the western 
coast from Cameroons as far as the 
Gambia.” ‘The central object in this 
system is the Grand Fetich, already 
mentioned, who lives in the heart of 
the bush, perfectly inaccessible to all, 
who “usually conceals the mysteries 
of his worship in some remote cavern, 
but who also reserves to himself some 
localities lying near the highway, so 
as to remind terrified wayfarers of his 
power as often as they see the tokens 
of his occupancy.” * In America too 
similar mystic fraternities are found, 

New members are admitted only 
after a noviceship and probation of 
from one to ten years. When the 
candidate has given evidence of his 
fitness for promotion, by his observ- 
ance of protracted fasts, by the per- 
formance of the frantic dances, by the 
violence of his convulsive paroxysms, 
and by drinking tobacco-juice, he is 
advanced by due degrees to full mem- 
bership. Among the Caribs, the dis- 
ciples of the Piaches receive full con- 
secration as priests only after they have 
attained the age of 30 or 35 years. 

The brethren form an alliance for 
mutual protection and defense, and 
their fidelity to one another is assured 
by the fact that the apostate is pursued 
with unrelenting hate.t The Dakota 
Indians have similar associations, 
whose mysteries consist of dances 
known only to the initiated.t 

The barbarous style in which these 
mysteries are celebrated, and instruc- 
tion conveyed to the candidates, may 
be seen from the account which 
Bastian gives of the Yagas: ‘‘So soon 
as the death of the Yaga at Cassange 
became known throughout the coun- 
try, the people and the Maquitas 
gathered around his corpse, which was 


* (6. 82, 50. 

+ Vide Carver, p. Charlevoix, 363; 
Du Tertre, II. 367 seq.; Biet, III. IV. 386, 387 ; 
Lafiteau, I. 336-344. 

{ Keating, I. 283. 
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seated on a high throne, arrayed in 
the feather-ornaments proper to a 
prince, and holding in its hand the 
Rilunga. They begged him to name 
his successor. Amid the din of up- 
rearious music, the spirit of the de- 
ceased entered into the representative 
of the family of the Tendallas, who 
was lineally descended from the 
brother of the founder of the kingdom, 
and, in the ecstasy of wild inspira- 
tions, guided his hand to select the 
Chosen One out of the entire assembly. 
At once all the priests surrounded the 
Yaga-elect, and carried him off into 
the gloomy recesses of a distant 
forest, into which a layman could pen- 
etrate only at the cost of his life. In 
the mean time Magnates attended to 
the funeral rites of the dead Yaga, 
and after breaking out a_ tooth, 
which was regarded as something 
holy, they immured the body together 
with two of the favorite wives of the 
deceased, in a sepulchre previously 
drenched with the blood of a boy and 
a girl. The new Yaga, while receiv- 
ing instructions in the fearful myster- 
ies of the ‘Catondos, was obliged to 
witness dark deeds of murder, so 
that his heart would not shudder at 
the contact of death, and was taught 
the poisonous and medicinal properties 
of herbs. At the end of one year he 
entered upon his office. All workmen 
who understand anything of the build- 
ers art assemble to erect for him a 
palace. But before the work can be 
commenced, blood must be shed, to 
give firmness to the foundation-stone , 
and the ore who is chosen to be the 
victim has his eyes and mouth care- 
fully bandaged, lest a look or a cry 
should excite the compassion of the 
Yaga—for the slightest emotion of 
human feeling would break the spell, 
and bring down upon his head the 
wrath of his forefathers. His breast 
is steeled against pity; the head.as 
it is struck off, rolls into the stream, 
and the Yaga walks four times through 
the pool of blood which has flowed 
from the victim, and washes therein 
his feet and his whole person. He 
then plants his banner on the spot 
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where his throne is to stand, and work 
on the palace begins. When it is 
completed, the new Yaga shows him- 
self to the people, who receive him 
with loud cheering. On the evening 
of the third day the prince (Yaga) 
summons the magnates to his resi- 
dence, and then takes place that ban- 
quet, of which we have already made 
mention, where by partaking in com- 
mon of human flesh they are bound 
to one another by an inviolable fe- 
fich.7% 

Among the American Indians the 
religious mysteries of the various or-~ 
ders and secret associations of the 
priests are held in the highest venera- 
tion; but they lay most stress upon 
the art of conjuring spirits. School- 
craft mentions three such associa- 
tions, the Jossakeed, the Meda (Me- 
day, Midé) and the Wabeno; the sec- 
ond of which is best. known. - “To 
the Meday belong individuals of differ- 
ent tribes and tongues: all are ad- 
mitted without distinction to the as- 
sembly (of the order) provided they 
are acquainted with the Meday rit- 
ual.f The chief festival of the order 
is the Medawin, which, however, the 
Sioux keep ina manner slightly dif- 
ferent from the Chippeways. The 
songs sung at this festival are pre- 
served in* symbolic pictures which 
form a secret written language. These 
writings can be deciphered only by 
the initiated, who are acquainted with 
the true signification of the. pictures 
and who know the songs by heart, the 
symbols serving merely to suggest 
their general tenor. The mght of 
membership in this association, which 
is granted even to young children, is 
conferred in a hut specially built for 
the purpose. On this occasion a 
priest makes an oration upon the 
goodness of the Great Spirit; then 
follows a procession of the members 
in a circle,'with their medicine-bags, 
and the candidate receives in the 
face a puff of air from out of the 
bags. The power of the conjuring- 


* Bastian, 150-154. 
+ Copway, Traditional Hist. of the Ojibway 
Nation. Lond. 1850, p. 168. 
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devil thus prostrates him as though 
he were dead: but another puff re- 
stores him. He then gets a medicine- 
bag of his own; with it is conferred 
on him the power of a Meday; and 
he at once puts his power to the test, 
touching others with the medicine. 
bag, which causes them to fall pros- 
trate. When the candidate is a child 
he is set before each of the medicine- 
bags 1 in turn, and he gets a new name 
in addition to his own, which he ever 
after bears as a Las of the soci- 
ety. 39 & 

The power of thee secret associa- 
tions is so great that, like the Vehm- 
gericht, their judgments and their 
penalties, which are ever executed 
with promptness and vigor, affect not 
alone their own members, but the 
people in general. They constitute 
an invisible police, that with its thou- 
sand eyes beholds every hidden thing, 
and in the face of which no man con- 
siders himself secure. The effec- 
tiveness of the police of Old Calabar, 
administered by the Egboords, has 
sometimes led European _police-cap- 
tains to seek admission into the lower 
grades;f for all, even slaves, may 
purchase admission, though the latter 
can enter only the inferior grades. 
On the great festival of Egbo, masked 
men go about the streets, armed with 
whips, drag offenders forth from their 
hiding-places and inflict punishment. 
On that day women are not permitted 
to quit their houses. The power of 
the order is felt along the Gold Coast 
and the Slave Coast.{ The terror of 
the Vehmgericht of the Belli-Paaro 
was spread throughout the old king- 
dom of Quoja. Now members were 
adopted only every twenty-five years, 
to keep up the association. Those 
who were cited to appear before this 
tribunal appeared thickly veiled, for a 
fearful death awaited whosoever with 
unhallowed eyes looked on the spirits 
who surrounded him there. When 
after three years of novitiate (con- 


* Schoolcraft, V. 430 seqq. 
713 Waitz, 11} 29re: 

i Bastian, 294. 
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cerning which the most direful stories. 
were current among the common 
people) the new adept was for the 
first time suffered to quit the gloomy 
forest and to see the light of the sun, 
he made himself known to the Masters 
of the Society as a Brother by execut- 
ing the figures of the Belli dance. 
He then took the, brotherhood’s “ oath 
of vengeance.” 

We cannot determine whether, or 
how far, the African Purra and Semo 
associations are of a religious nature. 
Waitz gives this description of them : 
“ Among the Mandingoes, especially 
those in the region of Sherbro, the: ° 
Veis, the Timmanis and other tribes,’ 
the Purra association takes a very 
important part in the administration 
of justice. The Purra is a secret so- 
ciety, the nature of which is still ob- 
scure: so much however is known,, 
that it is a kind of secret police, a 
secret tribunal, punishing theft, witch- 
craft and other secret misdeeds. Its 
ministers go masked, and surprise 
and seize culprits by night. Natur- 
ally this occasions grave abuses, still 
no man durst make any resistance. 
The society requires absolute obedi- 
ence from its members and is made 
up of warriors divided into sundry 
classes. If any one by chance comes 
to a knowledge of their secrets, he is 
adopted a member by a terrible cere- 
monial, and threatened with death, 
should he divulge anything. Two 
parallel lines tattooed on the body 
are the insignia of membership. The 
Purra has also been desgribed as a 
common federal tribunal having juris- 
diction over different nations, and 
whose judgment is invoked in case of 
quarrels. The Purra, then “actseas 
judge or as mediator, and taking sides. © 
with one or other of the parties, de- 
cides the quarrel. The Semo among 
the Susus appears to resemble the 
Purra, and to have a similar purpose. 
The Semo has a sacred language pe- 
culiar to itself. Though Caillie * has 
written a long account of this associa- 


— 
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tion, still we know absolutely nothing 
ofits true nature.”* (Waitz, II. 135.) 


6. Fetichism among Non-Savages. 


The human mind, in its various 
stages of progress, must always exhibit 
phenomena answering to the degree of 
development to which it has attained. 
Even where a higher grade of intelli- 
gence generally prevails, still the 
lower grades will not be entirely ex- 
cluded, for the whole community will 
not have reached the same degree of 
development, ' individuals differing 
from one another very widely in this 
respect. Even in civilized countries 


you will find those who are essentially | 


no better than Bushmen or Negroes 
in point of mental culture, albeit in 


outward seeming they differ as widely | 
from the savage as our world differs, 
/1n order to see how far the fetichistic 


from that of the Bushman. ‘The dif- 


ference between the fetich-worshiper | 
car éoxyv and the fetich-worshiper as | 


he is found in civilized countries is 
just this: the former is simply, or at 
least primarily, a fetichist, but the 
latter is primarily something different, 
though secondarily he is a fetichist. 
He would be as thorough a fetichist 
as the other, were it ‘not that he is 
something else besides a feiichist, 


and so his energies cannot all tend to) 


fetichism. Our next chapter will 


* Winterbottom, 180 seqq.; Golberry, R. 


durch das W. Afr. (1803) I. 56; Laing, 88} (x, : Ke aa 
s6qq.; Forbes: Six’ Months in Sierra Leone | Christmas morning, he will be able to 


(Ger. Tr.)'S.84. Cf Cesar, B.G. VI. 13,14: 
Fere de omnibus controversiis publicis pri- 
vatisque constituunt ; et si quod est admis- 


‘de finibus controversia, iidem concernunt, 
proemia pcenasque constituunt.. .. Hicerto 
auni tempore in finibus Carnutum, que regio 
totius Galliz media habetur, considunt in 
loco consecrato: huc omnes undique, qui 
controversias habent, conveniunt, eorumque 
decretis judiciisque parent. Si quis aut 
privatus aut publicus eorum decreto non 
steterit, sacrificiis interdicunt. Hzec pcoena 
apud eos est gravissima.... Druides a 
bello abesse consueverunt, neque tributa una 
cum religuis pendunt; militia vocationum 
omniumque rerum habent immunitatem. 
These Druids were also soothsayers, physi- 
cians, conjurers, etc. Cf Tacitus Ann. 
NeliVen sons Llistayl Wyn 545, Germ. 7, FL elim. 
Hist. Natur. XXX. 4. 
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treat of the fetichism which prevailed 
among our heathen forefathers. 

Here are a few examples. Suppose 
a hunter has repeatedly met with ex- 
traordinary good-luck in. the chase 
when he wore in his hat a conspicu- 
ously beautiful feather, and that, on a 
few occasions when the feather was 
wanting, he had no success at all. He 
will in the future, for luck, plant such 
a feather in his hat. Now the hunter 
wili have his faith in the potency of 
his fetich increased in proportion as 
his assurance of good luck, which he 
gets from the sight of the feather and 
his conviction of its efficacy, increases 
his confidence in himself, and so adds 
to his dexterity: possunt, guia posse 
videntur. Some people take an um- 
brella with them, so that it may not 
rain, In short we need but run over 
the list of our popular superstitions, 


apprehension of objectgstill endures 
amongst us. ‘Thus, for instance, on 
every page of the Appendix to 
Grimm’s ‘‘ Mythologie” we meet with 
fetichism displaying all its character- 
istic features. I select only the fol- 
lowing instances: 

Useful fetiches: “If a man finds a 
horseshoe, or a piece of one, he is in 
luck.* He who takes ina large sum 
of money must mix with it a quantity 


, 


-of chalk, and then wicked people can- 


not take it back. (The fetich as care- 
taker.f) Ifa man eats a raw egg on 


carry heavy loads. Swallows’ nests 
and crickets bring good luck to a 
If one finds a treasure, he 
must not cover it over with any gar- 
ment used to cover the body, or he is 
a dead man: he must cover it with a 
pocket handkerchief, or with a crust 
of bread. Chase a hen thrice around 
a table, and mix with her food frag- 
ments of wood from three corners of 
a table, and she will stay at home. 
Fetich- medicine: Rain water wili 
make children speak at an early age. 
A pulled tooth is to be driven into a 


* Grimm, D. M. Anhang. Nr. 129. 
+ 1b. Nr. 5. 
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young tree, and covered with the bark. 
If the tree be cut down, the ache comes 
back. If you break a twig off a wil- 
low, and drive it into the aching tooth 
untii the biood comes, and then re- 
store the twig to its place, drawing 
the park over it, the toothache goes 
away. The head of a mouse, bitten 
off from the body, or cut off with a 
knife of gold, assists a child in teeth- 
ing, when it is hung about his neck. 
If one is troubled with catarrh, let 
~ him drink a glass of water with a three- 
pronged fork. To cure debility in 
children: their urine is to be caught 
in anew pot: into this is to be put 
the egg of a coal-black hen bought 
without chaffering: the egg to be 
‘pierced with nine holes: the pot, 
wrapped in a linen cloth, to be buried 
after sunset, in an ant-hill that has 
been discovered without search. If 
any one afterward find the pot, he 
must not make any use of it, else he 
will take the complaint that was 
buried. Maleficent fetiches: It is un- 
lucky to walk over sweepings. Fetich 
oracles: the grave-digger’s mattock 


rattles when a new grave is to be, 


dug. Charms and counter-charms: 
If one goes out of doors unwashed, he 
is easily bewitched. Never throw into 
the street hair that has come out in 
combing, or you will be always in dan- 
ger from witchcraft. Old women 
often cut out a sod a foot long that 
has just been trod by their enemy: 
this they hang up in the chimney, and 
so cause their enemy to pine away. 
The whirlwind is caused by witches : 
throw a knife into the whirl and you 
will see them at work. Witches can 
produce rain and thunder: they can 
also raise winds to carry off linen that 
is bleaching, and hay that is curing in 
the sun. In the springtime when the 
cattle are. first driven afield, axes, 
hatchets, saws and other iron imple- 
ments are placed before the door of 
the barn; thus the cattle are guarded 
against witchcraft. When water is 
bewitched, and will not boil, place un- 
der the pot three sticks of different 
kinds of wood. A shirt spun by a 
girl of five to seven years of age isa 
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sure protection against witchcraft. If 
your beast has been bewitched, go to 
the stable at midnight, and you will 
find on its back a straw: put the straw _ 
in a sack, call in the neighbors. and 
give the sack a thrashing; the sack 
will then be seen to swell and the witch. 
will utter a shriek. Our ancestors 
did not compare very favorably with 
savages: their treatment of witches 
was more cruel than the ferocity of 
any savages toward their conjurers ;. 
and the blazing fires of the Christian 
middle ages, lighted for the torturing 
of witches, were supposed to be the 
ministers of a Holy Spirit. Such 
blasphemy as this cannot be imputed 
to the savage. When we call to mind 
the rude and undeveloped state of in- 
tellect in which fetichism takes its 
rise, what a fearful light is thrown by 
these medieval phenomena upon the 
intellectual status of our forefathers. 
whom it is still, in some quarters, the 
fashion to praise and to admire! 
Shall I recount the pitiable absurdi- 
ties, the gossip of the dairy and of 
the spinning-room, which were held 
by judges who pored day and night 
over their musty folios evidence suf- 
ficient to justify them in tearing away 
from the bosom of their families, in 
torturing and putting to death with 
every circumstance of cruelty, weak 
old women, idiots. and _ children? 
Need I recite the frantic harangues. 
which called for the kindling of fires 
in the market-places of university- 
towns, and which occasioned the 
death of hundreds of thousands of in- 
nocent victims? As late as the year 
1783 the portentous gleam of these 
fires was to be seen in Germany.” * 
And who is to assure us of their final 
extinction ; and that there are not be- 
neath the ashes concealed fires, still 
living and full of danger, which may 
burst forth in flames afresh, carrying 
desolation throughout the land? For 
we still have mighty fetiches, and 
these act in Europe precisely as they 
do in Africa. 

Plutarch relates that the Dictator 
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Sulla had no such faith in any god, 
as ina little image of Apollo which 
he constantly wore upon his breast. 
Suetonius says that Nero was Relig- 
ionum usquequaque contemtor, pre- 
ter unius deze Syriz. Hanc mox ita 
sprevit, ut urina contaminaret, alia 
superstitione captus, in qua sola per- 
tinacissime heesit. Siquidem icuncu- 
lam puellarem, cum quasi remedium 
insidiarum a plebeio quodam et ignoto 
muneri accepisset, detecta confestim 
conjuratione, pro summo Numine trin- 
isque in die sacrificiis -colere perse- 
veravit: volebatque credi monitione 
ejus futura praenoscere.* 

. The amulet differs from the fetich in 
this, that here the sensible object is 
not regarded as possessed of a power 
of its own (for then it would be a fe- 
tich), but only as the representative 
symbol of some higher power, which is 
the real efficient cause. The amulet 
therefore points back to a train of 
ideas which lie behind it: the fetich 
stands uponits own merits. Thus, for 
instance, in the Arab’s amulet—a 
verse from the Koran on a strip of 
parchment—it is not the parchment 
and the ink that produce the effect he 
desires, but the omnipotence of Allah, 


of which the writing is regarded as| 


the sensible sign. But yet the people, 
who wear such amulets as a protection 
against the powers of evil, very read- 
ily forget this distinction, confound 
the two things, and regard the sensi- 
_ble object as the efficient cause. 
Thus the amulet becomes a fetich. 
The Mohammedans of Senegambia 
write the potent verse on a tablet, then 
they wash off the inscription, and 
drink the water.t Thus again, so 
soon as the working of miracles i iS as- 
sociated with the ‘image of a saint, 
that image of necessity becomes a 
fetich; and will receive from its wor- 
shipers precisely the same _ usage, 
which other fetiches receive at the 
hands of savage devotees. In medi- 
zval times it was no uncommon thing 


* Suet. Nero, c. 56. 
+ Bastian, 197; Waitz, II. 187. 
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for people, when a saint withheld his 
assistance in time of need, to renounce 
his service, to break his image in 
pieces, or to cast it into a river or a 
swamp.* As late as the middle. of 
the 17th century some Portuguese 
sailors pronounced dire threats 
against St. Antony of Padua during a 
calm: they would have bound him 
hand and foot, were it not that some 
one came to his assistance. At length 
they set his image on the tip of the 
bowsprit and thus addressed it, kneel- 
ing: “S. Antony, be so good as to 
stand there ever till you give us a fa- 
vorable wind,to continue our voyage.’’t 
A Spanish ship’s captain fastened a 
little image of the Virgin to the mast, 
saying she should remain in that po- 
sition until he got from her a favora- 
ble wind. The Neapolitans once 
called S. Gennaro vecchio ladrone, bir- 
bone, scelerato, because he had not 
checked a stream of lava. They even 
cudgeled the saint.§ Some Spanish 
peasants, during a protracted drought, 
threw the Virgin into a pond, and. 
called her witch, wench, etc.|| When 
Russian peasants would do anything 
unbecoming in the presence of the 
saints’ pictures, they cover the latter 
with cloths, to prevent their witness- 
ing the deed.{] A Russian peasant, 
who had harvested a poorer crop than 
borrowed from the latter 
his holy image, and mounted it on his. 
plow, expecting thus to have better 
luck.** To this day Russian peasants. 
whip saints’ images; to this day im- 
ages of the Virgin are put in prison by 
Italian peasants, precisely as the Ne- 
gro does with his fetiches, when he 
would punish them, or keep them from 
harming him.tT 
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‘CHAPTER V. 


THE VARIOUS OBJECTS OF FETICH- 
WORSHIP, 


ANYTHING may become a fetich. 
An intelligent Dakota once said that 
“there is nothing that the Indians do 
not worship as a God.”* For the 
Negroes of the Gold Coast, Wongs 
(objects of worship) are, first, the gods 
dwelling betwixt heaven and earth, who 
beget children, die, and come to lite 
again. ‘These deities are divided into 
distinct classes, which get their names 
from the functions they discharge, and 
these names are taken from the vocab- 
ulary of Negro state-craft. But then 
Wong is also, 1, the sea, with all its 
contents; 2, rivers, lakes, fountains ; 
3, certain enclosed areas of land, and 
all termite-hills ; 4, the otutu (a little | 
heap of earth raised over a buried 
sacrifice) and the drums belonging to 
a quarter of a town; 5, certain trees ; 
6, certain animals—the crocodile, ape, 
serpent, etc., while other animals are 
only sacred to the Wongs; 7, images 
carved and blessed by the fetichman ; 
8, certain combinations of cords, hairs, 
bones, etc.T 


1. Stones as Fetiches. 


All Nature is endowed with life: the 
savage mind apprehends even stones 
anthropopathically. The Lapps trans- | 
fer to stones the domestic relations of 
Father, Mother and Child: they even 
fancy that stones roam about at night, 
after the manner of the ‘ Roving} 
Bell.” Itis not only in Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses that men are changed into 
stones; the natives of the Marianne 
Isles have a belief that the first Man 
was metamorphosed into a_ rock, | 
which is still pointed out as an object | 
of veneration.§ The worship of| 


- 
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stones is to be found in all quarters 
of the globe; but in Africa it prevails 
most among the Gallas.* Men swear 
by stones and by rocks; for instance, 
the Somali in Africa,f not to speak of 
other nations. The ancient Ger- 
mans and Gauls, as also the Celts, 
who, according to. Grimm, were 
stone-worshipers far excellence, did 
the same.t Nulius Christianus ad 
fana aut ad petras, vel ad fontes, vel 
ad arbores luminaria faciat, aut vota 
reddere praesumat,—such is the exhor- 
tation given by S. Eloy in a sermon.$ 
The church in the middle ages never 
tires of condemning ‘the “ votum 
vovere ad lapidem, vel ad quamlibet 
rem.” || ~-Offerings were made to 
stones by anointing them with oil, 
blood or wine. 

The pagan inhabitants of Canaan 
worshiped stones in this manner.** 
De Brosses, in his work in the Beety- 
lia shows that all the great nations of 
antiquity, not excepting the Greeks 
and Romans, worshiped stones. The 
inhabitants of Phare worshiped 30 
square stones. Totrove o&€ over ot bapeic, 
writes Pausanias, ékaotov veov tivoc dvoua 
émiAéyovtec. Ta dé étt mahkabrepa Kat Toic 
raow "HAAjor, Tac Veov avti ayaa atop eLyxov 
apyo 4:90.FF “Ina higher state of intel- 
lectual development, when the notion 
of gods gained the ascendency, it 
was very easy to establish relation 
between some god and a stone, which 


| previously had been worshiped on its 


own account. The Sacred Treasure 
of Jupiter at Tegea was a rough quad- 
rangular stone. Meteoric stones were 


-a special object of worship, being 


often regarded as incarnate rays of 
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the sun.* Such aydauaru diizerg (Beety- 
lia, abadir) are the Stone Symbol of 
Diana, at Ephesus; of. the Sun-God 
Elagabal, at Emissa, in Syria; of 
Mars, at Rome, and the Black Stone, 
the Kaaba, at Mecca. 

Many savages regard stones as the 
children of Mother Earth,f for they 
have also an anthropopathic concep- 
tion of the earth, and so worship her. 
According to Dapper, the King of 
Alé and his grandees used to hold 
council together, previous to a war, in 
a pit dug in the midst of the forest. 
The deliberations at an end, the pit 
was carefully filled up again, lest it 
should betray their secrets. The Iro- 
quois and other Indian tribes believed 
‘themselves to be the children of 
Earth : they would never sit upon the 
bare ground, but always first covered 
the spot on which they sat, with a lit- 
tle grass, or with a branch of a tree. 


Nam neque de celo cecidisse animalia 


possunt 
Nec terrestria de salsis exisse lacunis: 
Linquitur, ut merito maternum nomen adepta 
Terra sit, e terra quoniam sunt cuncta creata. 
Lucretius de R. N. v. 793 seqq. 


2. Mountains as Fetiches. 


Mountains are for many reasons 
objects of fetichistic worship. At 
one moment their summits are veiled 
in clouds, the next they are radiant 
in the fierce blaze of the sun; out of 
their caverns the winds issue forth, 
and down their sides are poured the 
torrents which fall from the rain-clouds 
enveloping their heads. All these 
phenomena are regarded by the un- 
tutored mind of the savage as_pro- 
duced by the agency of the mountain 
itself, and he accordingly pictures to 
himself the latter as endowed with a 
human will, and acting from human 
motives. In this respect he is a poet. 
He does not imagine any such thing 
as a Spirit of the mountain, a being 
merely inhabiting it; no, it is the 


* Bastian, Die Seele, u. s. w. S. 9. 

+ Lbidem. 

+ Tanner, Mémoires trad. pas E. de blosse- 
ville. Paris, 1835, I. 250; Waitz, III. 184. 


Mountain itself, this tellurian mass 
that he worships. It is true, the 
fetichist sees in it something more 
than a heap of earth and rock. For 
him the mountain forms the clouds, 
and sends the storms. But why? 
From such motives as move men to 
action: now he is terribly wrathful ; 
anon he is all smiles. So his wor- 
shipers will study to appease him, 
and for this purpose will make offer- 
ings to him, : 
The worship of mountains is found 
among several Siberian tribes, among 
Negroes and American  Indians.* 
The Ural was worshiped by the na- 
tions dwelling around it. We must 
distinguish between this fetich wor- 
ship and that respect paid to mount- 
ains, on the ground of their having 
once been the seat of a certain cultus, 
or the home of some god. In that 
case it is not the mountain but the god 
that is worshiped: and of this kind 
of veneration we do not treat here. 
As Jacob Grimm did not study fet- 
ichism ‘in its psychological aspects, he 
doubted whether men ever could pay 
adoration to a mountain, and discred- 
ited all accounts which state that such 
a worship exists. I extract from his 
Deutsche Mythologie the passages 
which have a bearing on this subject, 
as so many proofs for the reality of 
Mountain-fetich worship.t “ Many 
were the Sacred Mounts and Hills: 
but yet they do not appear to have 
been worshiped directly, but to have 
been venerated merely on account of 
the god who inhabited them (Wotan’s 
and Donner’s Berge). Though Aga- 
thias speaks of 4090 and ¢dpayyec 
(hills and ravines) .as being objects 
of worship, without any mention of 
any other object, we may suppose that 
he was an inaccurate observer, and 
that he failed to notice a worship of 
water or of fire having its sanctuary 
on the mountains. We might look 
for the worship of mountains among 


* The Yakutes, Sarytschew, I. 27; the Bu- 
rats, Georgi, 318; Negroes, De Bry, VI. 21, 
Romer, 65; Peruvians, Acosta, 206; Mongo- 
lians, Isbrand, p. III. 

+ Deutsche Mythol. S. 369. 
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the Goths, in whose language faivguaz | used to be cast into a pond which was 


signifies mountain, if the explanation 
we have already * given of this word 
is correct. Dietmar of Merseburg 
gives an example of Sclavic mountain- 
worship (p. 237): Posita est autem 
heec (civitas, i. e. Nemzi, Nimptsch) in 


pago Silensi, vocabulo hoc a guodam | 


monte, nimis excelso et grandi, olim 
sibi indito: et hic 06 gualitatem suam 
et quantitatem, cum execranda gentili- 
tas ibi veneraretur, a incolis omnibus 
nimis honorabatur. The commenta- 
tors are of opinion that this mountain 
is the Zobtenberg.” 


3. Water as a Fetich. 


Jacob Grimm gives a very full ac- 
count of the worship paid to Waiter in 
the spring, the brook, the river, and 
the sea, and describes. the religious 
observances of the people, as they 
“offered their prayers, lighted lamps, 
or made their sacrifices on the banks 
of the stream, or on the margin of the 
spring ;’ and these usages he traces 
from the remotest antiquity down into 
the Christian era.— ‘‘ The pure, flow- 
ing, bubbling, evanescent water; the 
flaming, glowing, dying fire ; the air, 
perceptible, not to the eye, but to the 
ear and to the touch; the Earth, 
which maintains all things and to 
which they all: revert: these have 
ever been regarded by man as sacred 
and worshipful, and through them he 
has been wont to bestow a solemn 
consecration upon the customs, the 
pursuits and the events of his life. 
Their action upon the entire universe 
being steady and constant, the untu- 
tored mind pays them worship for their 
own sake without any reference to a 
deity residing in them.” The an- 
thropopathic apprehension of rivers, 
springs, and the sea is found among 
all savage nations. Many of the pop- 
ulations on the banks of the Niger 
regard its tributaries as the wives of 
the main stream.{ In Acra a pitcher 


* Deutsche Mythol. 116. 
t D. M. 326-340. 


{ Clapperton, Tageb. seiner, zweiten R. p. 


414. 


thought to be the messenger of all the | 
rivers in that country: the pond was 
then entreated to go abroad with the 
pitcher and purchase water of other 
ponds and streams : on returning home | 
it was expected to bring sufficient 
water to irrigate all the fields.* The 
spring is regarded as the seat of all 
the river’s life. Strangers must not— 
come near it.f The Negro savage 
believes that the presence of the white 
traveler may enrage the River Spirit, © 
or do him hurt, or even deprive him 
of life. Rivers are an object of wor- 
ship not only in Africa,¢ but also in 
America § and ihn Northern Asia.|| 
Whenever the Kamtchatdales sail 
across a dangerous whirlpool they cast 
into the water little pieces of wood 
neatly carved, and tobacco, and ex-— 
cyse their temerity by saying: “ Be, 
not angry with us for sailing over thee, - 
as though we had forgotten our rever- 
ence for thee. We are not without 
reverence, but the Russians oblige us 
against our will to make this naviga- 
tion.” YF The ancient Russians wor- 
shiped the Don, the Dnieper (wor- 
shiped as the Borysthenes by the 
Scythians) and the Wolga—streams on 
which they depended for their exist- 
ence. The ancient Mongolians would 
appear also to have been. given to 
river-worship.** According to'Agath-_ 
ias the Alamanni too worshiped riv- 
ers: Aévdpa Te yap Tiva iAdoKovrat Kat Pevd pa 
TOTUMOV Kal AddovE Kal Papayyac, Kal TobTOLE 
orep ota OpovTes., T Herodotus makes 
a similar statement as to the Persians : 


* Allg. Gesch. der Ro° LV. "1803, Wiaitz, 
ATith rs Wleetas 
+ Laing, p. 310; Bastian, 59 f. ‘In 1642 


Hans Ohm of Sommerpahl built a mill over 


)the brook: and as the succeeding year proved 


disastrous to the crops, everybody assigned 
as the cause, the profanation of the sacred 
brook, which was indignant at having been 
checked in its course. So they attacked the 
mill, and utterly destroyed it.” Grimm, D. 
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Ec rotauov dé obte évoupéovar obte EurTbovor, 
ov xeipac evarovivovTa, ove GAdov ovdéva Te- 
plopéovot, aAadoéBovta rotamove puadora. * 
Seneca says of the Romans: Magno- 
rum fluminum capita veneramur: su- 
bita et ex abdito vasti amnis eruptio 
aras habet. Coluntur aquarum calen- 
tum fontes: et stagna quadam vel 
Opacitas vel immensa altitudo sacra- 
vit.— The honor which the Hindus 
pay to the Ganges does not belong to 
this category. The Hindu apotheosis 
of Nature is pantheistic, not fetichistic. 
“OQ Mother Earth, Father Air, Friend 
Fire, Brother Water, I now in all rey- 
erence and for the last time address 
my prayers to you: I am about to en- 
ter into the Supreme Brahman, for ow- 
ing to the surplus of good works which 
I have laid up during my intercourse 
with you, L have attained to immacu- 
late knowledge and have so cast aside 
all power of straying from the 
Truth.” £ We must however here re- 
member that in the hands of the com- 
mon people the amulet easily becomes 
a fetich. 

The natives of Sumatra and of the 
Philippines worship the sea, as well 
as those of Africa. By the ancient 
Peruvians, before the time of the In- 
cas, the sea was regarded as the su- 
preme deity.$ 

The Kaffirs make offerings to a 
stream, of entrails, animals and millet, 
to secure immunity against disease. || 
Roman naval commanders offered 
sacrifice tothe sea before setting sail. 
Even in the last century Christian 
Greeks made offerings to rivers; and 
Turks regarded it as perfectly natural 
to throw overboard Christians and 
Jews, in a storm, to appease the wrath 
of the sea.** A tempest having broken 
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up the first bridge of boats, Xerxes 
ordered three hundred lashes to be 
given to the Hellespont, and chains 
to be cast into it. Again he pre- 
sented an offering on a dish of gold, 
and this, together with a golden 
goblet, he threw into the waters of 
the strait. Herodotus is undecided 
whether this was done in honor of the 
Sun, or to appease the offended Hel- 
lespont.* 


4. Wind and Fire as Fetiches. 


“The hurricane (called by the 
Congo Negroes, ‘the Horse of the 
Boonzie’) is regarded as a ravening, 
devouring monster—a giant like the 
Jotunns—whose wrath may be ap- 
peased by casting meal into the air. 
I regard this,” says Jacob Grimm, 
“as aprimitive superstition.” f ‘In 
the popular traditions of Russia the 
four winds are the sons of one mother, 
and in the ancient Russian song of Igor 
the Winds are addressed as Lords, 
and are said to be the grandsons of 
Stribog, whose divine nature is im- 
plied in his name. In like manner in 
Oriental tales and poems the wind is 
represented as speaking and holding 
converse,” ¢ Of the Payaguas of 5. 
America Azara § says: “When a 
storm overturns their huts or casas, 
they take a brand from the fire, and 
run against the wind for some dis- 
tance, threatening it with the brand. 
Others strike terror into the storm, 
by pummeling the air soundly.” In 
Asia the Tcheremis used to make of- 
ferings to the winds.|| In ancient 
times the same custom was in vogue 
among the Greeks and Romans, as 
well as other nations. 

In every quarter of the globe we 
meet with the worship of Fire, that 
“mysterious element, ever restless. 
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ever consuming, ever brightly flaming 
Power of Nature.” ‘Our Northern 
student lights his lamp with a match, 
spreads out before him the volumes 
written in the past, and traces in 
Hephestus the root Phtha, or com- 
pares Vesta, Behram and Agni with 
one another. As I take it, this is 
commencing at the end and not at the 
beginning. The student does not 
consider that friction-matches are a 
very recent invention, and that an- 
ciently the production of fire was a 
very difficult process: as we may still 
see in the case of savages who often 
spend hours in getting fire.* The 
lucifer which has become for us a 
thing so familiar that we never stop 
to think about it, was once one of the 
most mysterious of wonders, a wonder 
which must have all the more forcibly 
impressed men’s imaginations, inas- 
much as it not alone promoted man’s 
comfort, but even made life endurable, 
especially in cold, climates. Hence 
we can understand why the Sacred 
Fire always burned in the shrine; why 
faithful guardians were’ appointed to 
care for it, and why this worship of 
Fire was recognized in public legisla. 
tion, as well as in the concernments 
of private life.’ { “Fire, like water, 
is regarded as a thing of life;” + and 
by many savage tribes it is held to 
be an animal. Ta zip Vypiov éEudvyor, 
says Herodotus, describing the beliefs 
of the Egyptians (III. 16), and 
Cicero has, ignis animal. (De N. 
Deor. 3. 14.) Among the Damara, 
one of the rudest of savage tribes, 
who can scarcely count beyond the 
number three, and to whom the insti- 
tution of marriage is unknown, the 
daughters of the chiefs are charged 
with the duty of keeping up the Sa- 
cred Fire , for Vestals are to be found 
in several religious systems, the duty 
of keeping up a sacred fire being an 
easy one, and best suited for women. 
When a family separated from the 
tribe and emigrated they took with 
them a brand of the sacred fire. 


* Cf. Grimm, D. M 341 ff. 
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Whenever the fire went out, on re- 
kindling it, sacrifice was offered.* 
The Sioux called themselves: Poto-_ 
watomie, which means, we make fire,f 
and, like the Ojibways and other 
nations, they kept up an undying fire, 
as the symbol of their nationality.¢ 
According to Adair the word Cherokee 
is derived from Cheera, fire. The 
Muscogees gave to fire the highest 
Indian title of honor, grandfather ; § 
and their priests were called ‘ Fire- 
makers.” ‘The chief ceremony of their 
principal festival, “the First Fruits,” 
was the Renewing of the Fire, a per- 
formance which, among the Mexicans, 
was repeated every.52 years. The 
old fires were then all extinguished, 
and it was only after they ‘had 
practiced purificatory rites and fasted 
for the space of three days that the 
people supposed they had received 
the consecration which was needed 
for the kindling of the new Fire. || 

With the worship of fire that of 
Lightning and Thunder is closely al- 
lied. Perhaps among all the phenom- 
ena of Nature the worship of Thun- 
der and Lightning is the most widely 
diffused. It is found among the 
rudest populations—the aborigines of! 
Brazil, for instance.ff The Betchuana 
worship the rain as it falls from the 
clouds. As their country is arid and 
barren, and their great curse drought, 
they hold Rain to be the Giver of all 
good. They begin and end every 
solemn discourse with the word Puh/a, 
rain, and they have the greatest ven- 
eration for their Rain-makers,** 

In some countries it is not the 
Rain itself but a Rain-giver that is 
worshiped, not the Thunder, but a 
Thunderer, who ranks above all other 
spirits by reason of the dread power 
of his voice and the awful, death-deal- 
ing force of his shaft, the Lightning. 


* Anderson, Reise in S. W. Afrika bis zum 
Ngami. Leipz. 1858, I. 239. 

+ Keating, I. 89. 

t Schoolcraft, II. 138. 

§ Waitz, III. 208. 

|| Zézd. 208. 

| M. v. Neuwied, S. 144. 

** Thompson, I. 180; Campbell, 2d Journey, 
230 Y 
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The Damara regard as their supreme 
deity Omakuru, the Rain-giver, who 
dwells in the distant North.* Some 
of the Damara even claim for them- 
selves descent from the Rain, while 


others would have only birds, fishes 


and worms reckoned as Rain’s prog- 
eny.f In the island of Ponapi the 
supreme Being vents his wrath in the 
thunder: $ and in the northern Sagas 


Lightning is called God's Beard-speech, 


for when Thor mutters words behind 
his red beard, the lightnings flash 
through the sky. Zeus shakes his 
ambrosial locks, and the heavens are 
moved, In the isle of Morileu navi- 
gators adored the rainbow, or perhaps 
the spirit of the rainbow.§ 

After the mind has attained some 
degree of development, the old ob- 
jects of worship still remain, but they 
are then subordinated to the new, 
and pass for the symbols of the latter. 
As Zeus was thus connected with 
lightning and thunder, so among the 
Israelites Jehovah was connected 
with, fire, as his appearance in the 
Burning Bush, in thunder and light- 
ning on Sinai, and in the Pillar of 
Fire, clearly shows. Vulcan came into 
relation with the sacred fire of Vesta 
through the column of flame which 
shot up from Etna. 


5. Plants as Fetiches. 


“ Heathendom regarded all Nature 
as living,” says Jacob Grimm.|| 
This view of Nature is very clearly 
expressed in the northern myth of 
Baldr. To ward off from the be- 
loved God all danger, Frigg exacted 
an oath from Earth, from _ stones, 
water, fire, plants, beasts, birds, 


* Anderson, I. 237. 

+ Rh. Missionsber, 1852, S. 235; Hahn, 
Grundziige einer Grammatik des Herero. 
Berl. 1857,.9: 152: Rages de Be 

t Michelewa y Rojas, Viajes cientificos en 
todo el Mundo (1822-42). Madrid, 1843, p. 


197. 
% V. Kittlitz, Denkwiirdigk. auf einer R.n. 
d. russ. Am., Mikrones. und Kamtsch. (1826 
ff). Gotha, 1858, II. 105. 
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worms, and even from Pestilence, not 
to injure him. Only the young and 
and tender Mistletoe was by the god- 
dess thought so weak and powerless 
that she did not require of it the oath. 
But when afterward Hodur, at the 
prompting of Loke, with this plant 
compassed the death of Baldr, all 
creatures wept—plants, beasts and 
men. 

If inanimate stones are regarded 
as living beings, we are not to be sur- 
prised if plants are also thought to 
have souls, for their whole process of 
development, in growing and bloom- 
ing, in bearing fruit and in withering, 
has many analogies in human life. 
This anthropopathic apprehension of 
plants is very evident in the belief 
entertained in popular superstition 
as to the powers of the magical plant 
Mandrake, which is mentioned under 
the name /“adpayépac by Hippocrates, 
Xenophon, Plato, Theophrastus and 
others. It is described as shaped 
like a man. When it is plucked 
from the earth it utters a cry, a groan 
of pain so terrible as to cause the 
death of the one who plucks it out. 
But if it be displaced by a special 
manipulation of the surrounding 
earth, it must be then washed in red 
wine, wrapped in white and red ban- 
dages of silk, bathed every Friday, 
and vested in a fresh, white garment 
at each new moon. if questioned it 
will make known future and hidden 
things tending to the welfare and 
prosperity of the questioner, and if a 
piece of gold lies beside it through 
the night there will be found in the 
morning two: but its good-nature 
must not be imposed upon, however. 
The water in which it has been 
washed is to be poured upon the door- 
sill, or upon the cattle, and so the 
house and the stock are preserved 
from ill-luck. If barren women drink 
of it, they will be blessed with prog- 
eny. If a man wears the mandrake 
about his person he will always in 
suits at law defeat his opponent.* 

This mandrake is of human origin, 


* Meiners, II. 600. 
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springing from a chaste youth’s 
semen fallen to the ground. - But 
on the other hand, men also spring 
from plants. There is a Micronesian 
story to the effect that Tangaloa’s 
daughter, while yet the earth was 
parched and barren, assuming the 
form of a snipe alighted upon the 
earth, and made her home on a rock, 
From the rock a creeping plant 
sprung forth, and as this died away 
it produced at first worms, then men.” 
Some of the Damara tell of the de- 
scent of man and the larger beasts 
from a sacred tree, which they wor- 
ship. In the German Song of Alex- 
ander (Alexanderlied) by Pfaff Lam- 
precht, ‘‘megede rehte vollencom- 
men ’’—perfectly beauteous maidens 
—are spoken of as springing from 
flowers. 


“ Si giengen unde lebeten 
Menschen sin si habeten.” 


As they spring from the flowers, 
with them they perish: 


“ Die bliimen gare verturben 
Unde die sc6nen frowen sturben.” 


Daphne was changed into a bay-tree. 

In speaking of the worship of 
plants, trees and woods, I do not give 
it Ovid’s interpretation : 


Stat vetus et multos inczedua silva per annos, 
Credibile est 2//7 numen inesse loco.t 


On the Coral Islands of Polynesia 
the crinum and the dragon’s blood are 
held sacred. The Dayaks of Borneo 
worship also the dragon’s blood, to- 
gether with the pancratium amboi- 
nense.+ Generally, however, it is large 
trees that are worshiped, such as 
the mighty adansonia. In Whidah the 
sick apply to the sacred trees, for 
the cure of their complaints.§ On 
the Zaire the public and the domestic 


Pe UUMN erp. 244. 

+ Ovid, Amor. IIT. 1. 1. 

t Gerland, in Waitz, V. 2. Io. 

§ Bosmann, IT. 64, 323, III. 153; Des Mar- 
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council of the prince meet beneath 
the holy jicus religiosa,* a tree which 
plays an important part in the history 
of religion. In Congo it is planted 
in all the market-places, as an object 
of worship: its bark has fetich-craft ; 
and any injury done to the tree is 
punished as a crime. The Somali 
worship certain trees,f and the Galla 
specially the wanzey-tree, though in 
the south of Shoa they regard the 
wodanabe-tree as their national Palla- 
dium,« their.“ great (Fetich. 74) This 
same tree-worship is found in N, 
America and Northern Asia, for in- 
stance, among the Ostiaks, Wotiaks 
and the Tsheremis.§ The savages of 
Acadie worshiped an ancient tree on 
the sea-shore. This tree having fallen 
root and branch into the sea, they 
continued to worship it as long as 
any part of it remained visible.|| The 
sacred tree of the Longobardi was 
the so-called blood-tree, and the an- 
cient Germans worshiped chiefly the 
oak, though they had also great rever- 
ence for the alder: {| nor were the 
ancient Jews, Arabs ** or Persians Tt 
without their fetich-trees. The god- 
dess Ashera was originally worshiped 
under the form of a simple stock of 
wood.¢¢ ‘The Diana of the isle of 
Eubcea was a piece of unhewed wood, 
the Thespian Juno of Cytheron the 
trunk of a tree, she of Samos a sim- 
ple slab of wood, as was also the 
Delian Latona; the Carian Diana 
was a cylinder of wood, and the 
Pallas, and the Ceres at Athens were 
rough stakes, sine effigie rudis palus, 
et informe lignum.” §§ 

As single trees, so also whole 
groves, with their green, umbrageous 
aisles, their mystic gloom, and the 
tuneful rustling of their leaves would 


§ Rytschkow, S. 161. 

|| Charlevoix, p. 349. 

] Grimm, D. M.S. 374. 

** Merx, in Schenkel’s Bibellex. Art. As- 
chera and Astarte. 

+t Meiners, I. 152. 

tt Merx, dz supr. 

§§ De Brosses, p. 151. 
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make a most profound impression on | 
the childlike fancy of the savage. 
The rustling of the leaves was regarded | 
as the language of the trees: thus it 
was that the sacred oaks of Dodona 
spoke, and oracles were published 
founded on these words of the oaks. 
Athene, according to Apollodorus, 
fixed on the prow of the Argo a voice- 
ful piece of wood from one. of the 
Dodonian oaks (govijev gnyou TH¢ Awdwvidog 


sb/ov) , and the wooden ships of the, 


Phceacians were possessed of souls 
(Te voKdpevat pect vies) * 

Among the ancient Germans single 
trees as well as entire forests were 
held in the greatest’ reverence.f 
Such sacred groves were not to be 
entered by the profane: such sacred 
trees were not to be stripped of their 
leaves or branches, or to be hewed 
down. Compare sacrum nemus, ne- 


mus castum, in Tacitus, and Lucus | 
erat longo numquam violatus ab evo, | 
sacred | 


in Lucan.{ Amongst the 
groves of German lands were the for- 
est of the Semnones, the nemus of 
Nerthus, the Sclavic lucus Zutibure 
and the Prussian grove Romowe. 
Amongst the Esthonians it was held 
impious to break off a twig in a sa- 


cred grove, nor would they even pluck | 


a strawberry within its shadow.$ 
Long after the introduction of Chris- 
tianity the violation of trees was 
sternly punished in Germany.|| Of the 
Esthonians at the present day we have 
this account: Only a few years ago, 
in the parish of Harjel, they made 
offerings (opferten) under certain trees 
on the nights of S. George’s, S. John’s 
and S. Michael’s day. they killed a 
black hen. According to the super- 
stitious belief of the Wends of Lausitz 
there are forests which annually de- 
mand a human sacrifice (as do many | 
rivers) and one man must annually 
yield his life.— For an account of the 


* Odyss. VIII. 556. 

+ Cf. Grimm, D. M. 371 ff. 

t Pharsal. III. 399. 

§ “ Ut umbra pertingit.” 
105. 

|| Grimm, Weisthiimer, III. S. 309, 18, IV. 
366, 15, 699. 

{ Grimm, D, M., 2b. supr. 


Grimm, R. A. 57, 
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ecclesiastical prohibitions, vota ad 
arbores facere aut ibi candelam sen 
quodlibet munus deferre, arborem co- 
lere, votum persolvere, consult Grimm, 
D. M. Anhang. XX XIII. XXXIV. 


6. Animals as Fetiches. 


Christianity, that religion which 
sets the highest value upon the hu- 
man individual, places a great abyss 
between man and nature. She iso- 
lates man and places him infinitely 
above nature. Christianity therefore 
regards the animal as in every re- 
spect far inferior to man. The relig- 
ions of India regard Nature as only 
the outward aspect of Brahma; for 
them therefore the eternal Being is 
visible in the beast as well as in man. 


| Consequently in the beast the Hindu 


recognizes a brother, of equal rights, 
and of like rank with himself. But 
the vtew which the savage takes of 
the animal world is different from 
both of these. He commonly re- 
gards the animal not’ simply as_ his 
equal, but as a superior being. Of 
the Negroes Waitz says: “In their 
view man has not his definitive place 
at the summit of Nature, and above 
the animals, but the latter appear to 
them as enigmatical beings whose 
nature is involved in obscurity and 
mystery, and whom they rank now as 
above themselves, again as beneath.’’* 
“The Indians,” says the same au- 
thor, ‘regard the animals as man’s 
ancestors and kindred and ascribe to 
them a human understanding and hu- 
man principles of action, or even 
sometimes a higher intelligence and 
superhuman capacities. Those ani- 
mals, however, which neither inspire 
them with fear nor display any not- 
able sagacity they despise.” t To 
understand why the savage views the 
animal creation thus, we need but 
know the nature of his intellect and 
the conditions of life in which he is 
placed. 

As the understanding reaches only 
as far as its objects, it will always be 


* Anthrop, L277. 
+ Anthrop. ITI. 192. 
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enlarged as the number of these in- 
creases. The greater a man’s intelli- 
gence, the wider is the line of distinc- 
tion between him and_ beings pos- 
sessed of none at all, or of a less de- 
gree than himself. But so long as 
the number of his objects does not 
exceed that possessed by animals; so 
long as they are the same in kind as 
those possessed by the animal, and 
not more numerous, in other words 


so long as his word is that of the an-. 
imal; just so long the intellectual 


condition of the lowest savage will 


not be distinguishable from that of | 


the beast. 


The will can be exerted only upon, 


the objects exhibited to it in the un- 
derstanding. Hence, so long as these 
objects are no higher than those of 


the animal, the will of the savage can- | 
not have any higher aims than has} 


the will of the beast. 

As we have already seen, the sav- 
age has a very small number of ob- 
jects. 
higher nature, we have shown that 
his will must be concentrated on 
those which are purely material. 
Hence his only stimulus, his only 
great interest is to satisfy his hunger, 
his lust, or his desire of repose. 

Thus as regards his_ intellectual 


status and the range of his desires,, 


the savage, even where he has made 
some little progress, differs but little 
from the animal, while at a lower 
stage he scarcely differs at all. The 
world of the animal is his world also, 
and their interests are the same. 
Hence there is hardly any difference 
between the savage and a highly-or- 
ganized animal. 


him to regard himself as something 
quite distinct from them. His pur- 
suits and those of the animal are 
identical ; their wants, their motives 
are the same; the animal is the coun- 
terpart of the man; therefore the 
savage regards the animal as_ his 
equal, as his kindred. 

Hence, for the simple reason that 


the savage and the animal are de. 


facto scarcely distinguishable, they 


From the lack of objects of a/| 


But as he differs so | 
little from them, it is impossible for | 
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| would be apprehended as standing on 
an equality. And as the savage can- 
not attribute to the beings around 
him any internal properties save those 
of which he already has conscious- 


'to form anthropopathic apprehensions 
of objects. The more closely these 
beings resemble man in their nature 
and habits, the sooner will he attrib- 
ute to them the self-same motives 
which excite himself. In fact his 
conduct differs very little from theirs ; 
not alone does he closely resemble 
them ; he isin many respects perfectly 
|identical with them. Hence, as he 
must have anthropopathic apprehen- 
sion of a mountain, a river, or a tree, 
he cannot help regarding the animal 
_as of hiskindred. In the eastern part 
of South Africa Monteiro’s ass was a 


once commenced to ask the donkey 
what he thought about things, always 
/regarding the ass’s doings as human 
performarices.* 

But not only must the savage re- 
gard all, or at least some animals as. 
his equals, he will even assign them a 
superior rank. Intellectual qualities 
he values little, as he knows but little 
,about them: but on the contrary, like 
all men of uncultured minds, like 
boys, like the old giants in the heroic 
legend, he prizes bodily Strength 
above everything else. The great 
chief who with a blow can split the 
skull of his antagonist ; whose power- 
'ful voice can be heard at enormous 
distances, whose nails are like the 
claws of a bear, who lays hold of a 
man and tears him in twain, who 
when hot coals fall upon his body in 
sleep, is not awakened, but treats 
_them as gnats, who every day de- 
|vours an entire sheep, and drinks a 
skin of fermented and distilled milk 
without being drunk: such is the 
savage’s ideal of true greatness. But 
nowhere does he find such bodily 
strength and agility, such fiery cour- 
-age and uncurbed fury as he does in 
wild beasts, the lion, tiger, wolf, bear, 


—_— 


| * Zeitschrift f, allg. Erdkunde, VI. 407. 


ness, he is forced, as we have seen, 


novelty to the natives, and they at - 
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elephant, etc. 
tion of what he might be himself: 
they are the ideals, the prototypes 
whose names he delights to assume, 
and which he chooses as his Totems, 
and his guardian spirits. They in- 
deed are the mighty ones of his coun- 
try: his weapons are often insuffi- 
cient to protect him against their at- 
tack ; he is at their mercy, and lives 
as -it were by their favor. Then the 
colossal size of some of these beasts, 
or the majesty of their presence—the 
demon fascination of their gleaming 
eyes, must make on the savage a pro- 
founder impression than upon us, in- 
asmuch as these are the very proper- 
ties he is best acquainted with and 
which he values most highly. : 
Not only does this bodily strength 
inspire him with respect.for the beast, 
as a being superior to himself; he at- 
tributes to him, furthermore, a higher 
degree of sagacity and circumspection. 
The unetring instinct of the animal: 
_the cunning of the fox, the dog’s acute- 
ness of sense, the ingenuity of the 
beaver in constructing his house, of 
the bird in building its nest, of the 
bee in forming the comb: all this is 
in sharp contrast with the poverty and 
helplessness of man in the savage 
state. He knows nothing of the price 
the animals have to pay for the power 
they possess, nor reflects that they too 
do learn, and suffer anxiety and pain. 
Again the service rendered to him by 
several animals—as the ox, who with 
all his strengt his still so patient—dis- 
poses the savage to regard the beast 
as a being worthy of respect, and by 
no means as the pattern of stupidity. 
This exposition of the relations 
between the savage and the brute 
which is based on the results of obser- 
vation, is also confirmed on every side 
by observation. We find the best il- 
lustration of this in the Anima! Le- 
gend (Thiersage), as it is found among 
our Germanic ancestors, “a form of 
composition which could have its or- 
igin only when men were in a very 
primitive state, and men and an- 
imals consorted together intimately 
and with a childlike ingenuousness.” 


They are the realiza-; Vilmar’s remarks on this subject are 


apposite:* “The root of this le- 
gend” (Reynard the, Fox), says he, 
“lies in the guileless natural simplic- 
ity of primitive man; in the deep an 

kindly instincts of a sound and vigor- 
ous savage race. As they conceive a 
cordial and even passionate attach- 
ment for Nature in her varying 
phases ; exulting with her in the mild- 
ness of the spring time and in the gen- 
ial heat of summer, sharing the mel- 
ancholy of autumn, and in winter giv- 
ing themselves up to the torpor which 
reigns all around: as they attribute 
to these different phases of Nature an 
individuality like their own, with like 
emotions, and develop these concep- 
tions in the form of grand myths, in 
which the creatures of imagination are 
represented now as kindly and, gra- 
cious, again as awful and majestic, as 
they appear respectively in Siegfried 
and Brunhild: so, very naturally, they 
form a very close and affectionate at- 
tachment for the brute creation, their 
nearer neighbors and their closer kin- 
dred. Nay, more, they admit them 
to intimate association with them- 
selves, as though they were truly and 
essentially, and not by adoption, or 
by imaginative fiction, members with 
themselves of one society. It is the 
pure, innocent delight which the savy- 
age takes in contemplating the brute 
creation—their lithe figure and flash- 
ing eye, their courage and ferocity, 
their cunning and agility; it is his. 
knowledge of their habits derived 
from the daily experiences of a life 
lived in common with them that gave 
rise to these fables of animals, to the 
animal-epic. But such life-experience 
can be obtained by man, only when he 
studies the animal with a calm and 
affectionate interest; when he con- 
templates its inmost nature, its most 
recondite characteristics; when he 
not alone shares himself the nature of 
the animal, but also in turn gives to 
the animal a share in his own human 
faculties of thought and of speech, 


_*Vilmar, Literaturgeschichte, I. 244 ff. 8 
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and attributes to the animal’s actions 
the same importance, the same intel- 
ligent direction, which he claims for 
his own. This mutual commerce of 
Brute and Man is the absolute condi- 
tion of the Thiersage. The brute of 
the legend is not a mere brute, of 
nature quite diverse from man’s, and 
having no psychic communion with 
him; but no more is it a man dis- 
guised in the form of a brute. In 
the former case, the brute could 
never be the object of poesy, or at 
least would not furnish the true mate- 
tial of poesy, action. In the latter 
case, such legends would be only 
tedious allegory. The charm of the 
legend lies precisely in this. dark 
background where the brute and the 
man have so much in common; and 
on. this background we must not suf- 
fer the lights of our better informed 
understanding to fall, else the very 
essence of the legend vanishes.” 
There is no form of poetry, as 
Meiners thinks, more agreeable to the 
uncultured mind than the fable; and 
in point of fact fables are extremely 
numerous among savages. Their ul- 
timate basis is the anthropopathic ap- 
prehension of the brute creation, the 
dark background of which Vilmar 
speaks.* Lessing supposes the ob- 
ject of the fable is to give palpable 
shape to a moral truth. Even the 
Hottentots have a large collection of 
animal-fables, with the recital of 
which they amuse one another. ‘The 
Negroes, too, ‘“‘when they come to- 
gether to smoke tobacco, or to quaff 
their palm-wine, entertain one another 
by telling fables, and they dress up 
every passing occurrence in the garb 
of legend or fable. ‘The Spider,’ 
to give one example, ‘ the Spider would 
lay out a plantation, and set to work 
about it vigorously without delay. 
But he had not got the ground ready, 
when the seeding-time was gone by: 
and the same thing occurred year 
after year. The Termite who would 
build him a palace, having noticed 
this, called together his neighbors, 


* Cf. Waitz, I1_ 180. 
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his slaves and his friends, to give him 
their aid; and lo! after a short time, 
the work was finished. Then said 
the Termite to the Spider : “ If you had 
but done as I did, your plantation 
would have been laid out long ago.” 
I once, in talking with a Negro named 
Quan, reproached his people with hay- 
ing killed off all the elephants for the 
sake of their ivory, and his answer 
was this: ‘No, we have done no such 
thing. The elephants knew that the 
white man wanted the ivory, but they 
would not part with it without having 
something in return: so they went 
down to the coast, and sold their 
tusks for brandy. Having drunk the 
brandy, they were now left without 
anything—neither tusks nor brandy. 
So in their drunkenness they became 
desperate and all committed suicide, 
and that is why there are no longer 
elephants in Aquapin.’” * 

‘“‘ Man in his lowest stage of devel- 
opment considers himself and the 
brutes as almost alike, the difference 
between the two being, to his mind, 
rather external than internal and es- 
sential. The beast has a soul as well 
as man, and the soul of the beast is 
substantially the same as that of man. 
Men and animals belong to one race, 
and are identical with one another in 
sundry points.” How easy is the 
transition from man to animal, and 
vice versa, is shown in ancient German 
legends. ‘As in later times, after 
the grim legends of antiquity have 
been discredited, men become wolves 
and wolves are transformed into men, 
as we see in the belief in the Werewolf ; 
so in primitive times men became drag-" 
ons.” t The ancient ballads tell of 
Siegfrid’s father and of his sister 
Signe, how they were transformed into 
wolves, and assumed all the savage in- 
stincts. This belief in “ Marafilnas,” 
the lycanthropi of the ancients, ex- 
tends through Abyssinia, Senegambia 
and all eastern Negro lands as far as 
the Somali. Especially workers in 
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iron are supposed to transform them- 
selves at night into beasts, and then 
to feast on human flesh. In Fassokl 
the Marafilnas are even organized 
into secret guilds.* ©The Indians in 
the interior of Oregon regard beavers 
as human beings, metamorphosed by 
the Great Spirit, in punishment of 
their disobedience.t In Mexican 
mythology, too, we find instances of 
such transformations. Xapan was, for 
adultery, changed into a black scor- 
pion, and Tlahuitzin, the woman, into 
ared scorpion; and Xaotl was chang- 
ed into a grasshopper, for having over- 
‘stepped the powers given to him by 
the gods.{ Lycaon was by Zeus trans- 
formed into a wolf. A number of 
German myths speak of the mutual 
transformations of men and serpents.§ 
The Centaurs and the Sirens show 
‘also how readily man and beast coa- 
lesce in Grecian mythology. 

We have already seen from the in- 
stance cited in Chapter II. (the Are- 


kunas) that there is nothing to prevent | 
| Aleutians{] and the Chippeways** all 


the greatest familiarity between the 
savage and the wild beast. The Ma- 


lays of Malacca, and the Orangs con- | 


sider the stronger animals as their own 
equals—especially the shark, whom 
they regard as a friend and a brother, 
he being, like themselves, a pirate. 
A similar view is taken of the tiger 
and the crocodile, and this view pre- 
vails throughout many of the East 


* Waitz, II. 180, 504. nT 
+ Cox, Ross, The Columbia River, 3° ed. 
Lond. 1832, I. 231; Dunn, Hist. of Oregon 


‘Terr. Lond. 1844, p. 317. 


+ D. Francisco Saverio Clavigero, Hist. | 


antigua de Mejico, 1. vi. p. 240: Entre otras 
‘contaban que habiendo emprendido un hom- 
bre llamado Japan hacer penitencia en un 
monte, tentado por una mujer, cometio adul- 
terio : por lo cual lo decapito immediatemente 
Jaotl, a quien habian dado los dioses el en- 
cargo de velar Ja conducta de Japan. Este 
fue transformado en escorpion negro. No 
contento Jaotl con aquel castigo, perseguia 
tambien a su mujer Tlahuitzin, la cual fue 
transformada en escorpion rubio, y el mismo 
Jaotl, por haber traspasado los limites de su 
encargo, quedo convertido en langosta. A 
la verguenza de aquel delito atribuyen la 
proprietad del escorpion de huir de la luz y 
de esconderse entre las piedras. 
§ Grimm, D. M. 394 ff. 
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India, Philippine and South-Sea Is- 
lands.* In the East India isles it is 
believed that sometimes women give 


birth, not alone to boys and girls, but 


also to crocodiles, and the latter are 
never killed, but carefully placed in a 
crocodile pond. Many of the natives 
have their crocodile relatives, duly ac- 
knowledged, and these they never in- 
jure.t Hence the savage does not 
hold it to be a disgrace to be de- 
scended from beasts; on the contrary, 
they boast of such descent. The 
Tlascalans used to say that the men 
who escaped in the Deluge were trans- 
formed into apes, but that they by de- 
grees recovered the use of reasorf and 
speech.{ Kadroma, a she-ape, wife of 
the ape Cenresi, was the ancestress of 
the whole population of Thibet. The 
Thibetians are proud of this de- 
scent, and of their ape-like ugli- 


iness of feature, which they trace to 


their ape ancestors.§ Some of the 
Orang-Benua trace their origin back 
to white apes.|| According to the 


men are descended from the dog, and 
hence the first men had canine paws. 
Other N. American Indians say that 
a woman that lived with a dog was 
the mother of the human race.t¥ The 
suppose themselves de- 
scended from the eagle ; tt the Tonka- 
way trace their origin to the wolf, $$ 
others to the raven, |||| the Osages to 


* J. Hawkesworth, Account of. the voy. 
undertaken for making Discoveries in the S. 
Hemisphere by Capt. Byron Wallis, Carteret 
and Cook, 1773. Lond. III. 758; Marsden, 
Valentyn. 

| Hawkesw. III. 756, 757. 

t.Clavigero, VI. p. 225. Cf Garcia, Origen 
de los Indios. 

§ Klaproth, Tabl. hist. p. 131. 

| Borie, in Tydschr. voor indische taal, 
land en volkenkunde. Batavia, X. 415. 

J Sarytschew. R. in Sibir. II. 164. 

** Waitz, III. ror. 

+t Hearne, Voyage from Fort Prince Wallis 
to the North Sea (Germ. tr.), p. 281. 

tt Schoolcraft, V. 683. 

§§ Wrangell, Statist. und ethnograph. 
Nachrichten iiber die riiss. Besitz. in Am. 
(in Bar and Helmersen, Beitr. zur Kenntn, 
des russ. Reichs. Petersb. 1839) 100, 111, 93; 
Holmberg, Ethn. Skizzen ib. d. Volk. des 
russ. 


||| Schoolcraft, IV. 305. 
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a serpent transformed into a man, and 
married to the daughter of the beav- 
er;* the Kayuse, Nez Percés, Walla- 
Wallas, and some other tribes are de- 


scended, according to a tradition held | 


by them all, from the various mem- 


bers of the beaver: t some S. Amer-| 
ican aborigines from a fish, others — 
from the toad, still others from the 


rattlesnake.t 


Conversely, several animals have a} 


human origin. In Acra monkeys,— 
called ‘“‘servants of the fetiches,”’— 
are supposed to be men, whose crea- 
tion miscarried; while among the 
Serracolets and on the Island of Mad- 
agascar they are supposed to be men 
who were metamorphosed on .account 
of their sins.§ ‘The Manitu of the 
Iroquois, to reward a man who, though 
sore pressed by hunger, had abstained 
from human flesh, transformed him 
into a beaver ; and such is the origin 
of the Beaver totem. A Missouri In- 
dian was changed into a snake that 
had the power of speech.|| Owing to 
this close relationship beasts under- 
stand the language of man, and vice 
versa. In Bornu this mutual under- 
standing of languages ceased when a 
man betrayed a secret to a woman. 


In our legends and stories, too, ani- 


mals speak, as did Diomed’s steeds. 
The souls of animals, and even of 
plants, enjoy the privilege of immor- 
tality.** The souls of men may pass 
into tHe bodies of animals, and ani- 
mals’ souls into men’s bodies. Ani- 
mals which root the bodies of dead 
men out of their graves thus make 
the souls of the deceased their own, 
devouring soul and body at once. 
This belief is oftentimes the founda- 
tion of the savage’s reverence for ani- 


who make an offering to the wild 
beasts of the bodies of the dead.tt 


* Wilkes, LV. 467, apud Waitz, I11. 345. 

1 Azara, Voy. II. 138. 

t Garcilasso, Commentar. reales, I. 18, 21. 

§ 76. 178. 

|| M. v. Neuwied, II. 230. 

{ IKolle, African Native Literature. 
1854, p. 154. 

am teller, 5. 206; Georgi, Beschras. sos. 

tt Waitz, II. 177. 
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To the larger beasts the savage 
often attributes a higher intelligence 
than he claims for himself. A very 
intelligent Indian seriously assured 
Parkman that he held the beaver and — 
the white man to be the most ingen- 
ious of people.* Especially the white 
beaver, an animal which appears to 
exist only in fable, is represented as. 
endowed with superhuman powers.T 
On the Senegal, in Kordofan and in 
Brazil, monkeys are possessed of a hu- 
man understanding. It is believed by 
many savages that monkeys can speak, 
but refuse to do so, lest they should 
be forced to work.{ Dogs, too, can 
speak, and in primitive times did 
speak: but since the time when the 
descendants of the god Kutka sailed 
by them without replying to their in- 
quiries, they have proudly refused to 
speak any more. It is only strangers. 
that they bark at now, or rather it is 
only strangers to whom they now ad- 
dress the question, Who are you? 
Where are you going? So say the 
Kamtchatdales.§ The Kaffirs say 
that the chameleon and the salaman- 
der are messengers sent on important 
errands to man by the god Umkulun- 
kulu.|| The Chippeways, like the 
Atnas, Kenai and Kolush,{] suppose 
the world was called into existence 
by a bird. In the beginning there 
was only a vast waste of water: 
above this was poised a monstrous. 
bird, the beating of whose wings was 
as thunder, the flash of whose eye 
was as lightning. He swooped down 
and touched the sea, and at once the 
earth came to the surface and floated 
on the water.** Birds passed for be- 
ings gifted with extraordinary wisdom 


|}among the ancient Germans, Greeks 
mals, as is the case among the Kaffirs, | 


and Romans.tt The American In- 


* 76. Il. 193. 

+ Jones, Traditions of the N. Am. Ind., 
zed. Lond. 1830, III. 69. 

{ Raffenel, p. 90; Riippel, R. in Nubien, 
Kordofan, etc. Frankf. 1829, S. 115; Bos- 
mann, II. 243; Bowdich, p. 195. 

§ Steller, S. 280. 

|i Waitz, IT. 410. 

{ Waitz, IIT. 179. 

** M. v. Neuwied, II. 221. 

+t Cf. Grimm, D. M. S. 388 ff. j 
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dians credit the owl with greater in- 
telligence than even the beaver or 
the rattlesnake, and treat him with 
the utmost reverence, cail him “ grand- 
father,” and even incense him with 
tobacco-smoke —a solemn offering, 
with which oftentimes the morning 
sun is greeted. A legend represents 
the owl as one of the greatest bene- 
factors of mankind, and he is consid- 
ered to be the king or chief of the 
snakes.* In Mexican legend it was 
a dove that taught the dumb sons of 
Cojcoj, the Mexican Noah, to speak 
diverse tongues so that they could 


not understand one another.f On 


the mountain Kaf lives the monstrous 
bird Anka, endowed with reason and 
speech, known to the Persians under 
the name of Simorg, and in the Tal- 
mud called Jukneh. 
the Zends tell of four sacred birds 
which are the guardians of the earth 
and of everything that lives thereon. 
Japanese. mythology represents the 
bird Isi Tataki as the cause of the 
propagation of the human ‘race; it 
was from him that the original divine 
pair got their knowledge of marriage 
rites. Chaldaic legend speaks of 
four worshipful beings, half man, half 
animal, which came out of the sea 
and made their appearance on the 
bank of the Euphrates near Babylon 
to give men instruction. The name 
of the first was Oannes, and he in- 
structed them in those things which 
are pleasing to God, and gave to 
them religion, laws, science, culture ; 
while it was the business of the other 
three to attend to the improvement 
of mankind by a repetition of the les- 
sons given by the first. The Turks 
and the Arabs say that the cat medi- 
tates upon Mohammed’s law, and 
that she will share with the faith- 
ful in the joys of Paradise, and they 


* Parkman, Hist. Conspir. Pontiac. Lond. 
1851, II. 135; Jones, III. 69. ‘ 
+ Clavigero, Lib. VI: p. 225: ... .. tubi- 


eron muchos hijos, pero mudos, hasta que 
una paloma les communicé los idiomas desde 
las ramas de un arbol, pero tan diversos, que 
no podian entenderse entre si. 


The books of | 
are on that ground worshiped: but 
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believe that. the horse reads the 
Koran.* ; 

From what has been already said 
not only will the fetichistic veneration 
of animals be placed in a clear light, 
but it will also appear that such ven- 
eration is necessarily incident to sav- 
age life. And it is the animal itself 
in propria natura, and without any 
reference to any divinity he may rep- 
resent, that is worshiped. ‘The 
bear that is worshiped as a god is 
regarded as a true bear: the snake 
that is worshiped as a fetich is no 
mere passing theophania, but is ever 
a real snake.”f It is not to be ques- 
tioned that in the higher stages of 
development the worship of animals 
is connected with the cudtus of spir- 
its; and then the animals are consid- 
ered as consecrated to the gods, and 


that is beside our purpose. 
The elephant is in Africa regarded 
as a superior being. The Kaffirs, out 


|of respect to his understanding, will 


not eat his flesh. And yet they chase 
this animal, saying at the same time, 
“Do not kill us, great chief; do not - 
trample on us, great chief.*+ In 
Dahomey he is the “ great fetich”’ of 
the nation. Though the Dahomans 


|are allowed to kill the animal, still 
| they must perform a long ‘purificatory 


ceremony after having slain one.$ 
In Siam the kings used once to ap- 
pear seated on a white elephant, but 
that custom was abolished, for the 
elephant is as-great a potentate as the 
king himself; and in him dwells a 
kingly soul. He has been even in- 
vested with imperial dignities.|| The 
lion was worshiped in Arabia,{[ the 
tiger in New Calabar ** and in the 
East India islands. In Sumatra the 
natives give the tigers warning when- 
ever Europeans set snares to catch 


* Arvieux, Mém. mis en ordre par le P. 
Labat. Par. 1735, III. 223, 252. 

+ Wuttke, I. 82. 

t Kay, Trav. and Researches in Kaffraria. 
Lond. 1833, p. 125, 138. 

§ Forbes, p. 9; Kay, p. 341. 

|| Meiners, I. 221. 

| Zoid. S. 192. 
** Holman, I. 371; Koler, 61. 
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them: and we read of Ziger-cities, 
where the houses are thatched with 
women’s hair. In Acra, too, where 
almost each village adores as its fetich 
some animal peculiar to itself, the 
hyena is regarded as sacred.* At 
the Cape of Good Hope they will not 
kill the leopard, even though the an- 
imal devour women and_ children, 
It is thought in Dahomey that those 
who are torn to pieces by leopards 
are peculiarly blest in the next life.t 
The principal object of worship of 
the West Africa negroes is the wolf. 
A soldier belonging to a Danish fort, 
who was not aware of the sacred 
character of these animals, killed one 
of them. The indignant natives de- 
manded of the Fort Commandant a 
reparation of the offense; and he was 
compelled to yield to the demand, as 
the negroes threatened to quit the 
district if he refused to comply. If 
satisfaction were not made the mur- 
dered wolf would take a fearful re- 
venge on them and their children. 
Accordingly the Commandant had 
the wolf’s body wrapped in linen 
cloths, and provided gunpowder and 
brandy for the solemn rite of atone- 
ment. The natives having, during 
the grand obsequies, fired off the 
powder and drunk the brandy, the 
wolf was propitiated and avenged. 
Some negroes worship goats, sheep 
and rams.§ In New Calabar the 
horse is worshiped, and in Wadai 
this animal is the subject of many 
wonderful stories, and of a multitude 
of superstitious beliefs.|| Indeed the 
horse, as also the ox and the cow, 
have been regarded as sacred the 
world over. 
many Indian tribes with regard to 
animal-fetiches are very curious. 
“The highest worship is paid to the 
Onkteri Gods who created the earth 
and man, and who instituted the 
medicine-dance. “In form they re- 
semble huge oxen: amongst them 


* Bowdich, p. 362; Monrad, 33. 

t Forbes, p. 35. 

¢ Romer, S. 273 f.; Des Marchais, I. 297. 
§ Bastian, 82, 208. 

|| Holman, Koler, Il. cc. 
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The religious views of! 


the Spirit of Earth holds the pre-em- 
inence, and has subject to him the 
serpents, lizards, frogs, the owl, the 
eagle, the spirits of the dead, etc. 
Another class of gods, sub-divided 
multifariously, is that of the Wakin- 
yan, who are ever at war with the 
Onkteri, and who are principally de- 
structive war-gods, though they pos- 
sess also the creative power. To 
them the wild rice and a certain kind 
of grass owe their origin. In form 
they bear a fantastical resemblance 
to birds, and their home is on a lofty 
mountain in the west. The eastern 
gate of their dwelling is guarded by a 
butterfly, the western by a bear, the - 
northern by the moose, the southern 
by the beaver,” * etc. The worship 
of the beaver is diffused throughout 
almost the whole of America.T 
Among birds it is the owl which is 
most frequently chosen for a fetich,t 
and even among our Teutonic ances- 
tors this bird, as well as many others, 
was esteemed sacred.$ Many ancient 
Arab tribes regarded the eagle as. 
their Great Fetich,|| and by the Syri- 


ans the dove was worshiped. 


In Africa, especially in Bonny ; 
and in the E, Indian Islands, in Suma- 
tra, Celebes, Butong, and the Philip- 
pines the crocodile is the principal 
object of worship.** In performing 
this worship, the natives go down to 
the haunts of the crocodile, to the 
sound of music vocal and instrumental,, 
and throw food and tobacco to the 
animals. Nay, even in Celebes and 
in Butong tamed crocodiles are kept in 
the houses,tf probably because their 
presence is deemed lucky; and for 
this same reason, the Negro of Africa 
is glad when he finds these vener- 
ated animals dwelling near his hut 
without fear.f{ In Madagascar the 
cayman, the guardian deity of Little 


* Waitz, IIL. 190: 
OO aeeyes 

t Supra, p. 77. 

§ Grimm, D. M. 386-394. 
|| Meiners, I. 192. 

‘| Xenoph. Anab. I. 4. 

** Holman, Koler, ll, cc. 
++ Hawkesworth, p. 757. 
tt Romer, 273 f. 
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Popo, is supposed to be an enchanted | Serpent is an object of reverence to 


chieftain of old.* When the cayman 
takes any prey (so say the natives on 
the Senegal) he calls together his 
friends and kindred and counsels with 
them when the holiday is to be kept, 


for the distribution of the plunder. His | 


most intimate friend is a bird, a kind 
of crane, which watches over him as 
he sleeps: and it is not permitted to 
kill this bird.f 

In the E. India Islands,t as in Af- 
rica also,§ the shark is a mighty fetich 
along the sea-coast. Eels are worship- 
ed in Cusaie and in ‘the Marian 
Isles.|| In the Carolines the God 
Mani is represented as a fish. “At 
Eap there are kept ina pond of fresh 
water two fishes of extreme age, but 
yet only a span in 
always stand in a right line, head to 
head, without moving. If any man 


touch them, and they are made to. 


stand at right angles with each other, 
an earthquake is the result.”** Xeno- 
phon states that the ancient Syrians 
paid worship to fishes ;ff and whoever 
ate of a sacred fish, his body was at 
once covered with ulcers, his bowels 
shriveled up, and his bones crumbled 
away.t¢ 

“Mysterious in its whole nature ; 
amazingly agile though without limbs ; 
strong and formidable though simple 
in form; of no great size and yet a 


length, which | 


match for the most powerful animals, | 


owing to the instantaneousness of its 
attack ; 
coat; silently and stealthily lying in 
wait for its victim, and then in an 
instant filling him with terror—the 


* Leguével, II. 223. 

+ Raffenel, p. 29, 208. 

+ Marsden, Hawkesworth, ll. cc. 

§ Holman, Koler, ll. cc. 

|| Dumont d’Urville, Voy. de l’Astrolabe. 
Par-'1830;, Vi. 121- 


gorgeous in its variegated | 


{ Schirren, Die Wandersagen der Nev- | 


seelander und der Maurimythus. Riga, 1856, 
S70: : 

** Gerland, af. Waitz, V. 2,137; Chamisso, 
Bemerk. auf einer Enldeckungsreise (1815- 
18). -Weimar, 1821, S. 132. 

ft Anab. I. 4: éi tov Xddov rorapuov TARY 
SixSvov peyaAuv kai Tpaéor, ob¢ ol Dipor Feove 
EvomCov Kai adiKéelv OvK eivov obdE TAC TEpLETEpAc. 


tt Meiners, I. 193. 


/proached and observed the 


the savage, and is by him regarded as 


'a mighty being of a higher order.” * 


In America, Africa and Europe ser- 
pents have been worshiped, often- 
times, indeed, as being possessed by 
the souls of the departed, but often 
also asactual fetiches. The reverence 
paid by American Indians to the rattle- 
snake was the means of saving the life 
of the Count von Zinzendorf (1742). 
The Cayugas, with whom he was stay- 
ing, were about to put him to death, 
supposing that his presence was pro- 
ductive of ill-luck to them. The 
Count was seated one night on a bun- 
dle of sticks, writing by the light of a 
small fire. Unknown to him a rattle- 
snake lay alongside him. When the 
Indians who were to take his life ap- 
snake, 
they withdrew, firmly convinced that 
the stranger was of divine origin.= In 
Europe the Lithuanians worshiped ser- 
pents, kept them in their houses and 
made offerings to them: yet possibly 
they may have supposed them _pos- 
sessed by the souls of their departed 
kinsmen, We find mention of snake- 
worship as practiced by the. Longo- 
bardi, in the Vita Sancti Barbati in 
“Acta Sanctorum.” ¢ Herodotus. 
speaks of this worship among the Egyp- 
tians.§ The guardian of the Athenian 
Acropolis was a living serpent.|| But 
Serpent-worship finds its highest de- 
velopment in Whida, in Africa.{] The 
Egyptian Apis alone can compare for 
importance,. power and_ sacredness 
with the marvelous. serpent which 
once gave'to the Negroes of Whida the 
victory over their enemies. This ser- 
pent, which never dies, is held so 
sacred that not even the king, but 


only the High-Priest, durst see him 


face to face.. The sanctity of this one 
snake confers consecration and immu- 
nity upon all other snakes of the same 
species, which.are naturally harmless ; 


* Wuttke; I.. 82. 

+ Waitz, III. roz. 

t Grimm, D. M. 395 ff. 

§ 11.74. 

|| Herod. VIII. 4m. 

J] Bosmann, 458 ff..; Des Marchais, II. 153: 
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and it is a high crime to kill them, 
While Bosmann was in Whida, a swine 
killed one of these snakes, and in pun- 
ishment not alone was the individual 
transgressor put to death, but a gen- 
eral persecution broke out against the 
whole tribe of swine. Indeed they 
would have been utterly exterminated 
had not the Serpent granted an am- 
nesty. Each time the crown is put 
upon a new head, the queen-mother 
and the new king himself make a 
solemn pilgrimage to the temple of 
the serpent. In the court of this 
temple the faithful pronounce their 
prayers, and offer valuable gifts. In 
case there be no earthquakes or other 
great calamities’, which would necessi- 
tate special offerings, to appease the 
wrath of the eity, there is annually 
held a grand festival, when hecatombs 
are offered. Still the High-Priest 
may at any time demand, in the name 
of the serpent, offerings ‘of valuables, 
herds, and even human victims; and 
he must be denied nothing. There 
is engaged in the service of the temple 
a numerous host of priests and priest- 
esses. The smake’s harem is well 
stocked with beautiful girls. Every 
year the priestesses, armed with clubs, 
go about the country, picking out and | 
catrying away girls from 8 to 12 years, 
of age, for. the service of the! god. | 
These children are kindly treated and 
instructed in songs and dances in 
majorem gloriam of his Snakeship. 
In due time they are consecrated by 
tattooing on their bodies certain fig- 
ures, especially those of serpents. The 
Negroes suppose it is the snake him- 
self that marks his elect thus. Having 
received their training and consecra- 
tion, which are paid for by the parents 
according to their means, the children 
return home; and when they attain 
their majority are espoused to the 
Serpent. The happy brides, tricked 
out in festival array, are brought by 
their parents to the temple. When 
night comes, they are let down by 
twos or threes into pits where, as the 
priestesses aver, the authorized prox- 
ies of the snake await them. Mean- 
while the old priestesses sing and 
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dance around the pits. On the morn- 
ing after the bridal night the girls are 
sent back, to their homes ; there these 
chosen maids have never been known 
to give birth to serpents, but only to 
perfectly human infants. During the 
remainder of their lives they enjoy 
eminent privileges, as being the law- 
ful wives of the god, and receive a 
portion of all the sacrifices and gifts 
offered to him. They are permitted 
to marry a human spouse, and then 
their power over their husbands is un- 
limited. Should the-latter presume to 
set themselves in opposition to the 
will of their divine helpmeets, they 
run the risk of being assassinated 
by the priestesses and by the other 
spouses of the god. 

Traces of animal-fetichism are to 
be found even in the more highly-de- 
veloped forms of religion. The Is- 
raelitish worship of the Golden Calf, — 
and of the golden calves set up by 
Jeroboam is the product of a rude in- 
telligence, as yet unfitted for the purer 
worship of Jahve, which belongs to a 
higher state of intellectual develop- 
ment.* The raising up of the Brazen 
Serpent by Moses, the sight of which 
healed the people of Israel, would ap- 
pear to bea relic of ancient serpent- 
fetichism. (See above, Fernando Po.) 
Of the worship of animals among the 
Egyptians Bastian says :f “ At Heliop- 
olis and at Thebes, good care was taken 
lest travelers should peep behind the 
curtain. But when the specious cloak 
of philosophy, by means of which the 
Egyptians imposed on their neighbors, 
is stripped off, but little is to be seen 
beyond yovrec wavte¢, What we should 
despise as stupid fetichism in a Negro 
tribe, was admired as the profoundest 
wisdom in the world’s metropolis. 
The close connection between the 
usages of the ancient Egyptians, and 
those of the other African races, is.too 
evident to be overlooked.” 

As we have already seen, the sav- 
age does not view his fetich as a be- 
ing so exalted that in no case he may 


* Cf. Merx, Art. Adgottereei, in Schenkel’s 
Bibellexikon. 
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withhold from him obedience. His 
reverence for animals is all the more 
precarious, inasmuch as he is fre- 
quently brought into collision with 
them in the struggle for existence, as 
when hunger drives him to use their 
flesh for food, or when he is obliged 
to defend himself against the attacks 
of wild beasts. Insuch cases he kills 
the animal, how sacred soever it may 
be. The divine nzméus, however, 
which surrounds the animal is not 
thus dissipated, for the savage will 
pay due reverence to the body of the 
slaughtered beast, excusing his deed 
as best he may: having thus appeased 
the animal’s soul, he contentedly feasts 
off its flesh, and clothes himself in its 
skin. ‘‘ Hail, friend from the’ spirit- 
land,” is the salutation with which 
the Indian greets the snake he meets ; 
“we were unfortunate, and our friends 
yonder knew of it. The Great Spirit 
knew of it. Take this gift of tobac- 
co (sprinkling tobacco dust on the 
snake’s head) ; it will comfort you after 
- your long journey.” With these words 
he seizes the snake by the tail, passes 
his hand dexterously along the back, 


till he reaches the head, and then) 
He | 


crushes the reptile to death. 
strips off the skin, which he wears as 
atrophy.* “Be not angry with us,” 
say the Indians to the bear they 
have killed, “for having slain you. 
You have understanding, and know 
that our children are hungry. They 
love you, and they want to eat your 
flesh. Is it not an honor for you to 
become food for the children of the 
great chief?” tf Sometimes they ap- 
pease the bear they have killed by 
placing in its mouth a tobacco-pipe, 
into the head of which they blow, fill- 
ing the animal’s throat with smoke, 
and meanwhile asking forgiveness. 
During a meal, of which the bear 
himself is the principal dish, they set 
up his head on an elevated place and 
chant songs of praise in his honor. 
The Ostiaks attach the head of the 


* Waitz, III. 192. 
+ Lettr. édif. N. E. VI. 174. 
+ Charlevoix, p. 117, 300. 
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bear to a tree, and pay it divine honor; 
then they utter their laments over its 
carcass, in doleful tones, inquiring, 
““Who has deprived you of life?” and 
immediately themselves giving. the 
answer, ‘The Russians! Who cut 
off your head?) The ax of the Rus- 
sians. Who has stripped you of your 
hide ? Some Russian’s knife.”* The 
inhabitants of Northern Europe, from 
a feeling of reverence, never call the 
bear by his own name, but only “ the 
old man in the coat of fur.’ + When 
the Madagascans kill a whale calf, 
they make their excuses to its dam, 
and entreat her to go away,¢ just as 
the Kaffirs do, after they have cap- 
tured an elephant.$ 

As fetiches generally, in accordance 
with the principles already explained 
(Ch. III.), are regarded as the causes 
of phenomena, which in point of fact 
stand to them not at all in the rela- 
tion of effects, so too those animals 
which are worshiped are by their dey- 
otees arranged in causal relation 
with pnenomena, whenever the true 
cause cannot be found. Hence the Ya- 
kutes regarded thecamel as the cause 
of the small-pox (p. 24). The Mexi- 
cans first became acquainted on the 
one hand with the horse, on the other 
with ships, when the Spaniards came 
to their shores. The report and the 
flash coming from the guns of the 
latter they took to be thunder and 
lightning. Who produced these phe- 
nomena? Not men; of that they 
were quite sure. The horse, however, 
was something entirely new to them, 
and therefore they regarded the horse 
as the producer of the thunder and 
lightning, and on this ground worship- 
ed him as a god. “At his departure 
Cortez left with these friendly people 
one of his horses that had received 
an injury in the foot. The Indians 
conceived a sentiment of reverence 


* Isbrand, Voy. au Nord. VIII. 411. 
t Georgi, Beschr. S. 14, 21. 
t+ Owen, Narr. of a Voy. to explore the 
Shores of Africa, Arabia and Madagascar. 
Lond. 1833, I. 170. 
Lond. 
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for the beast, as being in some way’ 


connected with the mysterious power 
of the whiteman. After their visitors 
had taken their leave, they offered 
flowers to the horse, and prepared 
for him, it is said, many savory dishes 
of poultry, such as they were wont to 
prepare for the sick. The poor beast 
starved to death with such novel food. 
The terrified Indians set up his image 
in stone, in one of their teocallis, and 
worshiped it as a gods When, in 
1618, two Franciscans came to this 
locality (which was then as little 
known to the Spaniards as before 
Cortez’s visit) to preach the gospel 
there, one of the most notable things 
they found was this image of a horse, 
which was worshiped by the devout 
Indians as the god of thunder and 
lightning.” * | Jacob Grimm cites 
numerous cases of animal-worship 
among the ancient Teutons. ‘Thus, 
whoever kills the haus-otter (a small 
innoxious snake) will die within the 
year.t| The killing of a_ swallow 
(which is a sacred bird) causes rain 
to fall for four weeks.t The giant 
eagle Hraesvelgr, in Northern mythol- 
ogy, causes the winds by beating 
his wings on the outer verge of the 
earth.§ The dew of morning is the 
foam that falls to the earth from the 
mouth of Hrimfaxi, the black steed 
of the night.|| Skoll and Hati, two 
gigantic wolves, are ever chasing the 
sun and the moon,{] and hence it is 
that the latter ever speed on—a thing 
they would not do, were it not that 
they feared being overtaken by the 
wolves. Eclipses of sun and moon 
occur when the wolves overtake their 
prey, and have commenced to gulp 
them down; . but fortunately the vic- 
tims have so far been always success- 
fulin making their escape. In Orien- 
tal fable the dragon takes the wolf’s 
place. The serpent Jormungand;, 
which lives in the sea, encloses the 


* Prescott, Cong. Mex. II. 369. 

Tt D. M. Anh. Aberglaube Nr. 143. 
7b. Nr. 378. 
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whole earth in his folds. When he 
drinks there is ebb: but when he 
ejects water, there is flow of tide. 
In the mythology of Japan and China, 
when the dragon Tat quits the sea 
to saunter through the air, we have 
the waterspout. , 


7. Men as Fetiches. 


A fetich is an object perceptible by 
the senses, to which, anthropopath- 
ically. apprehended, man attributes 
causal power, and which he worships. 
Hence objects the most widely di- 
verse becomes fetiches. Hence too, 
man himself, if the conditions unite 
in him, will be a fetich. Both in Af- 
rica and in America identical views 
are taken of those individuals who 
possess any extraordinary deformity, 
whether of body or of mind—for in- 
stance, albinos, dwarfs, hunchbacks, 
fools, etc. In Bornoo albinos are ob- 
jects of fear, as beings gifted with su- 
pernatural power;* in Senegambia, 
if they are slaves, they are given their 
freedom, are exempted from all labor, 
and are cheerfully supported at others’ 
expense.t In Congo the king keeps 
them in his. palace, as “ fetiches 
which give him influence over the 
Europeans.” { They are heldin such 
respect that they may take whatever 
they will; and he who is deprived of 
his property by them, esteems himself 
honored. In Loango they are es- 
teemed above the Gangas, and their 
hair is sold at a high price as a holy 
relic.§ Thus may a man become a 
fetich. 

This fetichistic worship of man is a 
totally different thing from the respect 
which is paid to the man whose ex- 
traordinary power is due simply to the 
fact that he is the owner of certain 
mighty fetiches. This is the case with 
the ordinary fetich-priest, and with 
many kings, who by means of their fe- 
tiches may decree favorable or unfa- 


* Kolle, p. 4or. 
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vorable weather, etc., as, for instance, 
when Ogautan and Mondull in the 
saga, by shaking their weather-bag 
(vedhrbelgr) cause wind and tempest ; 
or when the Swedish king Eirikr, sur- 
named Weather-hat (vedhrhattr), 
caused the wind to blow from the 
point toward which he turned his hat.* 
But if such power was attributed to 
the individuals themselves, and not to 
their fetiches, then they themselves 
became fetiches. Thus the Chitome 
of Congo is regarded as a fetich, as 
also, probably, the king of Usambara, 
whose power is so unlimited, that one 
of his subjects, describing the actual 
relation between ruler and _ subject, 
said: ‘We are all the slaves of the 
Zumbe (king) and he is our Mulungu 
(god).” The Tamol of the western 
Caroline Islands appears to belong to 
the same class as the Chitome.{ The 
nobility in those islands have unlim- 
ited power over the people, but they 
themselves in turn are subject to a 
Tamol in each separate island, and he 
is absolute monarch. Whoever ap- 
proaches him on business, must come 
with his head bowed down to the 
level of his knees. He takes his po- 
sition in silence, and awaits the Ta- 
mol’s orderto speak. ‘The potentate’s 
words pass for those of a god, and his 
hands and feet are kissed as often as 
a petition is addressed to him. The 
idolatrous worship of the princes of 
Tonga, whose touch suffices to make 
any ohkject holy, also appears to be 
fetichistic. But of a different kind 
was the honor which, for instance, the 
Mexicans paid to Cortez; § the Sand- 
wich Islanders to Captain Cook: || 
the Kamtchatdales to the first Rus- 
sian seen by them; {J the inhabitants 
of Cassegut to De Brue ;** the Gil- 
bert Islanders to the Scotchman 
Wood ;ff the Oatafians to Captain 


* Grimm, D. M. S. 368. 

+ Krapf, Reisen in O. Afrika (1837-55). 
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Hale.* In these cases the motive 
was different: these white men were 
considered gods. Hence they were 
viewed not from the fetichistic stand- 
point, but from that of polytheism, the 
origin of which we have already 
pointed out. On this account the 
Gilbert Islanders carried Wood about 
in their arms, and the Oatafians en- 
tertained Hale (whose ship, as they 
thought, had come down from heaven) 
with solemn dances, lest they should 
offend the deity; and answered _ his 
questions in song. The white men 
were identified with deceased ances- 
tors,f being supposed to be the latter 
either 22 propriis personis or in their 
ghosts. According‘y, here we have no 
fetichistic worship.t 


CHAPTER: VE. 
THE HIGHEST, GRADE OF FETICHISM, 


1. Zhe New Object. 

Att the objects which we have so 
far considered as fetiches, how much 
soever they may differ among them- 
selves, have this in common, that they 
exist in man’s immediate environ- 
ment: that they are within his reach, 
and almost all tangible. They are 
all circumscribed by the limits of 
earth, and mostly coniined to the very 
spot which is the savage’s own hab- 
itat: he necessarily comes in contact 
with them, nor is there any need of 
special search to find them out. 

Furthermore, all the objects which 
the savage in the lowest stage of in- 
tellectual development considers use- 


* Hale, Eth. and Philol. (U. S. Exp.) Phil. 
1846, 151 seq. 

+ Cf. Gerland, V. 141. 

t This fifth chapter makes no pretension to 
an exhaustive treatment of its topics. Its 
object is simply to indicate the principal 
points of view, from which the various ob- 
jects of fetich worship are to be regarded, with 
reference to the matter in hand. To collect 
and describe all the forms of fetichism in 


; use among the various races of men, will fur- 


nish matter for as many special investiga- 
tions as there are peoples and religions. 
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ful or desirable, belong in like man- 
ner to the earth; as all his aspira- 
tions and all his interests are con- 
cerned with earthly things. For what 
interests has he? ‘Those of a spirit- 
ual nature are unknown to him, and 
those which he does recognize have 
reference simply to his physical well- 
being; his bodily appetites are the 
only stimuli which excite his will, 
and engage his whole attention. But 
how is he to gratify these appetites? 
The sky with all its stars will not ap- 
pease his hunger, nor has the firma- 
ment power to sate his lust. The 
gratification of these appetites is to be 
found only here below. It is the 
earth alone that can give him the ob- 
jects of his desire, and he has. no wish 
for the things lying beyond. For us 
these earthly objects are become also 
objects. of higher, more. spiritual in- 
terest, inasmuch as we have 
them objects of knowledge ; but they 
are not at all objects for the savage 
in this sense. 
knowledge for knowledge’ sake: he 
desires things only so far as they can 
gratify his grosser passions. | What- 


soever does not minister to these, is | 
of no interest for him, is no object for) 


him, does not arrest his attention ; just 
as animals “in the state of freedom 
only have perfectly clear conceptions 


of the few things which are closely 


connected with their daily wants and 


with their daily life, but suffer every- | 


thing else to pass by almost unno- 
ticed.”* .A plant is an object for the 
savage only in so far as it may supply 
food: it has no value for him as a 
botanical specimen, and it is only as 
an article of food that it can interest 
him. ‘These mere bodily interests of 
his are amply secured within the nar- 
row earthly world with which he is 
acquainted. So long as he experi- 
ences none but simply physical inter- 
ests, he rests content with his con- 
tracted world, and his mind remains 
confined within its narrow sphere. If 
therefore his world is to extend its 


* Wraitz, I; 320: 
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range, he must experience some high- 
erinterest. But now the will is never, 
without its object, never stands by it- 
self as wz// simply, but always as will 
determined, always as will directed 
towards an odject: and it ever ex- 
tends just as far as its objects. If 
therefore a higher will, a higher in- 
terest is to be awakened, a new ob- 
ject must necessarily be attained, by 
impelling toward which the energies 
of the will we give them a new direc- 
tion and elevate them. But of what 
kind must this object be, in order to 
awaken a new and a higher interest ? 
To arouse such interest in the sav- 
age mind it must be adapted to the 
savage’s modes of apprehension. — If 
it had no aspect which the savage 
mind might grasp, it could excite in it 
no interest. Let us see the mode and 


‘the measure of the savage’s mental 
made | 


grasp. Abstract ideas, spiritual con- 
ceptions, purely mental phenomena 


‘are to him unintelligible, and con- 
He has no desire of | 


sequently uninteresting, indifferent. 
He apprehends only what is appre- 
hensible through the senses, or what 
he can see. The new object, thére- 
fore, if it is to excite an interest in 
his mind must be one that is appre- 
hensible through the senses. 

But the new object must awaken in 
him a higher interest than any he has 
hitherto known, and to this end the 
interests which hitherto have stimu- 
lated him must in some degree be re- 
pressed. Now it is the new object 
which has to do this. Let us see 
what kind of objects will faz to dis- 
place the old interests, or in other 
words the bodily appetites of hunger 
and lust, and the natural emotions 
such as joy and anger, which have 
been hitherto supreme. The savage 
has so far recognized only these, and 
has prized only such objects as an- 
swer to them. So long as he comes 
in contact with such objects as these, 
so long will this class of interests be 
served and go on growing, The ob- 


her 5 WO | jects therefore which answer to these 
limits, and his mind to take a broader | 


appetites and passions will never tend 
to check the growth of inferior inter- 
ests. They are only to be repressed 
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by some object not answering to 
them, nor tending to enhance them, 
but which, nevertheless, can engage 
the savage’s attention. If it can do 
this without at all gratifying his bod- 
ily appetites, the will of the savage 
will be thereby to a certain degree 
weaned of these appetites and turned 
in a new direction, z.¢, will have a 
new interest. Therefore the new ob- 
ject must not serve in any way for 
the gratification of sensuous desire ; 
for whatsoever has that tendency be- 
longs to the sphere of the lower in- 
terests, and so to the sphere of pure 
savagery. And conversely, every- 
thing that has hitherto been com- 


prised within the sphere of the sav- | 


age serves, in so far as his interests 
are centered in it, to gratify these sen- 
suous desires, they being as yet his 
only interests. Hence every object 
which lies within his immediate 
sphere is liable at any time to be- 
come merely the object of these de- 
sires. If then the new object is to 
be of such a nature that it will not 


answer to these desires, it must be so. 


remote from the savage’s immediate 
sphere that these 
can never in it find their gratification : 
and it must ever stand on a plane 
high above these, never deneath them. 
Such grand objects as a mountain or 
the sea do not, it is true, serve to ap- 
pease hunger or to gratify lust, but 
still they may in some manner be 
subordinated to the savage’s will and 
desire: he can ascend the mountain, 
set his foot upon its summit, break 
fragments of rock from it, etc.; he 


can sail upon the sea, take water out | 


of it, scourge it, etc, And-so every 
object upon the earth may be brought 
into subjection to his power; and 
hence the new object must lie entirely 
beyond the limits of earth, and be- 
yond the sphere of his sensuous de- 
sires. But now since it can in no 
way gratify these desires, and still 
must excite an interest in the savage’s 
breast, how is it to attain its end? 


As we have seen, it must not be an) 


object of sensuous gratification, nor 
yet an object for use or for consump- 


sensuous desires | 
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ition. But if the savage cannot em- 
ploy it for sensuous gratification, and 
yet is to make it an object of contem- 
plation, his attitude towards it must 
be one of attention, gazing, observa- 
tion. Hence the new object, which 
is to repress sensuous desire, must be 
of such a nature as to rivet the atten- 
tion, and to draw upon itself the gaze 
of the savage, It must therefore be 
visible, and as has been already said, 
an object apprehensible by sense. 
Now what is that object of sense 
which alone can rivet his attention, 
and yet never be subordinated to 
man’s use? Since it must not lie 
within the sphere of his sensuous de- 
sire, it must consequently lie without 
the earth: and yet it must be observ- 
able by the senses, and specially 
fitted to engage the attention—hence 
something noteworthy and wonderful 
which shall surpass all things else in 
splendor. But now if this object 
could be contemplated and its prop- 
erties ascertained in a moment it 
could engage the attention of the say- 
age only for a brief space, and then 
he would be again free to give himself 
up anew to merely sensuous gratifica- 
tion. The new object must therefore 
not alone surpass all others in magni- 
tude and splendor, but it must also 
be so vast and stupendous, that man 
may find no end of contemplating it, 
that it shall lead him on to ever new 
contemplations, and so ever withdraw 
him from ministering to his sensuous 
/appetites. If then there be found an 
object which irresistibly challenges 
‘his attention merely as an object of 
contemplation without in the least 
gratifying his lower passions, he has 
henceforth, 1n addition to his former 
sensuous interests, a new one which 
consists in observation, contempla- 
tion: and this new interest we call 
an intellectual one, as contrasted with 
the other, which is sensuous or mate- 
rialistic. 

Thus, the savage could acquire an 
intellectual interest only through 
some object of sense lying without 
the sphere of his passions, and hence 
extra-terrestrial, which, however, was 
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fitted to engage his attention by at- 
tracting his gaze: which should be 
possessed of preéminent sensuous 
splendor and be of such grand pro- 
portions that it might be contemplated 
forever and still ever invite to fresh 
contemplation. Now of all the ob- 
jects in the universe there is but one 


which fulfills all these requirements, ; 


and that is the Firmament with its 
countless stars. The sky is the new 
object, being perceptible .by the 
sense—the mightiest, grandest and 
most stupendous of all the objects of 
sense, with its blazing sun, its shining 


moon, its twinkling stars, its rosy) 
blush at morn and eve, and the deep. 


blue of its mighty arch. 
splendor of its ever-changing and 
sublime phenomena, it invites the 
savage to the contemplation of itself, 
without ministering to his lower na- 
ture. Thus this new object gives to 
his will a new direction, a new inter- 
est—that of contemplation, of thirst 
for knowledge: an intellectual inter- 
est. 

We must go back in imagination to 
the time when man was_ without 
knowledge, when all was ignorance, 
when there was no school to give in- 
struction, as instruction is given now. 


By the | 


Then every step toward knowledge | 


was an advance into the unknown 
land, and individual observation was 
the only schoolmaster. But observa- 
tion was limited to those objects which 
Nature afforded: hence Nature was, 
after all, the true Teacher. Were it 
not that there was in the universe an 
object which irresistibly challenged at- 
tention, without ministering to man’s 
lower passions, and which thus in 
some measure diminished the force of 
the latter, man could never have 
risen above his animal instincts, nor 


ever have conceived an intellectual | 


interest. Hence wherever the savage 
has not yet made the heavens the ob- 
ject of his contemplation, we may be 
sure that his condition is that of ex- 
treme barbarism, which latter however 
diminishes, in proportion as his knowl- 
edge of the heavens advances. The 
firmament is the first object which 


| of scientific instruction. 
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awakens in him inteilectuai interes: 
It is only after he has with some in- 
terest contemplated this object, that 
his mind goes out to observe the uni- 
verse, for knowledge’ sake, and to 
study the other objects upon the earth, 
as objects of knowledge, which before 
were only objects of desire. This is 
perfectly consequent, for so soon as 
one thing is regarded with intellectual 
interest, all other things will be re- 
garded from the like point of view, 
since they are all mutually related. 
Hence, of all the sciences worthy of 
the name, astronomy is the oldest and 
the first; and hence too do we find, © 
even in the remorest historic times, 
and among the most ancient peoples, 
that the results of astronomy, such as 
the ascertainment of the year’s length, 
and kindred facts, are more correctly 
apprehended than the results of any 
other- science.” ‘The. science of the 
heavens, so soon as there is any de- 
mand among savages for scientific 
knowledge, constitutes the first object 
I have said, 
scientific instruction, to distinguish it 


‘from religious, which no doubt pre- 


cedes astronomical instruction: but 
this precedence of religious instruc- 
tion is due simply to the fact that it 
is based upon a total ignorance of 
Nature, which of course is prior to 
knowledge. But the earliest scientific 
knowledge that man acquires is that 
of astronomy. Leaving out of view 
the instruction the savage gains as to 
the objects in daily use, even the rud- 
est of savages oftentimes receives re- 
ligious instruction, but never anything 
that can lay claim to the title of scien- 
tific education. If therefore we any- 
where find scientific instruction given 
(and the first lessons will be always in 
astronomy) we may confidently assert 
that mental development has made 
considerable progress. ‘This is veri- 
fied in the case of the South-Sea Is- 
landers in the Carolines. Canova, in 
describing the Caroline Islands, says, 
‘“‘Tn each district there are two places 


_of public instruction, in the one of 


which the boys, and in the other the 
girls receive instruction in astronomy, 
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as far as the natives’ knowledge of 
that science goes. The master in 
giving his lessons uses a globe, on 
which the position of the principal 
stars is indicated with rude art.” * 
Hence, too, astronomy is the first sub- 
ject-matter of early scientific litera- 
ture. The books of the Mexicans 
had on one page mythological figures, 
ritual directions, laws and the history 
of the country, while on the opposite 
page, out of all the objects of theoret- 
ical science, they set forth only those 
of astronomy and chronological calcu- 


lations.t The “innumerable books ’”’ 


of the people of Yucatan, whose men- 
tal culture was about parallel with 
that of the Mexicans, give the con- 
stellations, chronological calculations, 
and the fauna and flora, and _ political 
history of the country.$ Science 
in antiquity developed similar phe- 
nomena in its beginnings, and the 
library of a German peasant consists 
of a hymn book and an almanac. 

We will suppose the savage, then, 
beginning to contemplate the heav- 
enly bodies with some interest. The 
phenomena which these produce, viz., 
light and heat, and all the effects. of 
these latter, have so wide an influence, 
and so intimately concern man him- 
self, and further, it is so patent that 
these heavenly bodies are in truth the 
efficient causes of the phenomena, 
that man establishes a relation be- 
tween them and his own life, between 
them and all Nature. There can be 
nothing on earth mightier than they, 
their influence pervading all space: 
they are supreme, they can account 
for everything, they are for man Ulti- 
mate Causes. But these causes do 
not for him operate through mechan- 
ical laws: they are not for him inani- 
mate bodies, being, like all other ob- 
jects, apprehended by him anthropo- 
pathically. Hence they have life and 
will, even as man himself—and thus 
they become the supreme fetiches. 
But their energies are not restricted 
to the production of sterms and tem- 


* Gerland apud Waitz, V. 2. IIo. 
t Waitz, IV. 171. 
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pests: man sees his own fate as de- 
pending upon their decrees. The 
changes which he observes taking 
place among them he interprets as 
tokens of their good-will or their en- 
mity, their favor or their displeasure ; 
and hence it is that the early contem- 
plation of the heavens, as_ being 
coupled with anthropopathic appre- 
hension, is necessarily fetichistic, and 
that astronomy makes its first appear- 
ance asastrology ; hence, too, the lat- 
ter precedes the former chronologic- 
ally. 


2. The Gradual Acquisition of Knowt- 


Cu: Se. 


Time was when the heavenly bod- 
ies were not yet an object of contem- 
plation. We do not say that then 
man did not notice, did not. see 
the sun, moon and stars—even brute 
beasts have so much cognizance of 
the heavens: but the time was when 
man had no definite notion of the 
heavenly bodies, when he knew noth- 
ing either of the mode or of the regu- 
larity of their movements, or of their 
periods: in short, when his knowledge 
of them was limited to the general 
sensuous impression. Later he comes 
to see in the heavens an object made 
up of distinct parts. Between the 
point of departure, nescience, and 
this term, knowledge, lies the period 
of gradual acquisition, where, starting 
from small beginnings, the mind ad- 
vances step by step to knowledge. 
Let us form aclear conception of the 
order in which the heavenly bodies 
would by degrees come to be known 
to man, and we shall at the same 
time understand the order in which 
they presented themselves to him as 
objects of fetichistic contemplation. 

When he begins to observe the sky 
with its various phenomena, his 
knowledge is limited to the sensuous 
impression, But in this case the ob- 
server is not one who has pushed his 
investigations deeply into other sub- 
jects, and now to this new investiga- 
tion brings a disciplined mind which 
can keenly analyze the phenomena; 
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he is only an overgrown infant, with 
powers of thought all undeveloped. 
Such an observer will be chiefly 
guided by the impression left by the 
object on his senses. Hence that 
heavenly body which appears most 
striking to the eye, which exhibits 
the greatest number of varying 
phases, and which is easiest observ- 
ed, will first attract and rivet his at- 
tention. Now such an object is not 
the Sun, but the Moon: and hence 
we find that, among savages, the 
latter is worshiped at a much ear- 
lier period than the former, and 
is considered of higher importance.* 
This fact, which to us who can more 
truly estimate the relative importance 
of the two luminaries, appears at 
first. glance unaccountable, admits 
of a very easy explication, when we 
consider on the one hand the exte- 
rior, sensible aspects of the two, and 
on the other hand the intellectual 
status of the savage. 

In the first place the savage has 
in the day-time little leisure for the 
contemplation of Nature in general, 
or of the Sun in particular: he must 
needs find his daily provision, and 
this care engrosses all his attention. 
For the more perfect the means and 
the ‘implements, the machinery he 


employs, the sooner can he supply. 


his bodily wants, and the more leisure 
he has for mental development. But 
the less developed he is, the clumsier 
are the means at his command for 
taking his prey, and the more time 
does he consume in gathering to- 
gether his daily provision; and hence 
a Tierra del Fuegian is’ his whole life 
long occupied with this one care, and 
this is his sole employment, viz., 
to gain his sustenance. As he nei- 
ther sows nor plants, and as the des- 
ert region in which he lives yields 
him scarcely one natural product, he 
must needs be restricted to this one 
pursuit. If perchance he succeeds in 
finding a sufficiency for the present, the 
search has wearied him and he seeks 
repose in sleep: and when he awakes 


* Cf. Wuttke, I. 66. 
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the renewed cravings of hunger com- 
pel him again to resume his search. 
Thus, if he would support life, he 
must through the day keep his eyes 
steadily fixed on the earth. And 
then the Sun is no such object as 
would through the day very forcibly 
claim the attention of a man whose 
mind is void of thought, and whose 
only care is to still the cries of hun- 
ger. .All nature is now bathed in 
light; there are no dark shadows, no 
contrasts ; and contrast it is which 
enables an object to make a very deep 
impression. Day with its light is a 
very common occurrence—it is in- 
deed a fact of daz/y experience. But 
suppose that the man directs his gaze 
toward the sun: beyond its daily 
traversing the heavens, no phases are 
observable which might readily im- 
press the savage mind. ‘The Sun 
changes not like the Moon: those 
changes which we observe in the place 
of its rising, from solstice to solstice, 
take place so gradually, and require 
so long a period, that only close ob- 
servation can detect them at all; and 
for this the savage has neither the 
Hence 
the sun is an object rather of medi- 
tation than of contemplation; and 
to study it requires a rather highly 
developed understanding. It is very 
different with the moon. At night 
the savage has finished his daily 
toil; his wants are supplied: hence 
he is now at leisure. But, most im- 
portant of all, the effect of contrast 
is here to be observed. ‘The earth is 
wrapt in darkness; the supersti- 
tious savage meanwhile shudders with 
fear, while every nerve. and every 
sense is on the stretch. Then emer- 
ges from beneath the horizon the 
bright orb of the full Moon, round as 
a wheel, red as fire. ‘Then how man- 
ifold are its apparitions, the like of 
which are never to be seen in the 
Sun, and which are specially fitted 
to call forth the astonishment of man, 
and to invite him to reflection. Now 
she is fiery red, in a moment pale and 
wan ; at one time a majestic full orb, 
at another wasted away, and resemb- 
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ling a sickle. The dark spots upon 
her surface lead men to fancy that 
she has a human face, or give rise to 
other imaginations: oftentimes she 
is totally eclipsed. In short, several 
peculiar and directly visible phenom- 
ena are observed in the moon, which 
must attract the attention of man, 
and cause him thither to direct his 
gaze. He willalso attempt to assign 
causes for these phenomena, and 
these attempts, how inept and anthro- 
popathic.soever they may be, still will 
at least have this effect, that they will 
connect notions together, 22. will 
serve as the first steps in thinking. 
Thus then we need not be at all 
surprised if when a rude people first 
begin to contemplate and to worship 
as fetiches the heavenly bodies, the 
Moon has precedence of the Sun.* 
But after the Moon has become an 
object of man’s contemplation, it is 
not now the Sun which he next stud- 
ies, but certain stars which, as they 
appear in*the gloom of night, affect 
him more sensibly and offer for his 
contemplation properties stranger and 
more easily observable than does the 
Sun. There are five stars and con- 
stellations — which first attract the no- 
tice of man, and which we always find 
recognized by such savages as have 
even made a beginning in the study 
of astronomy. The first is Venus, 
which with its brilliant light attracts 
attention, particularly by appearing 
first of all the stars in the evening, 
and vanishing last of all in the morn- 
ing—the Morning and the Evening 
Star, which at first passed for two 
distinct luminaries, and which Pytha- 
goras was the first among the Greeks 
to recognize as one.t Next is the 
Ursa Major, the Great Bear, or the 
Wain, which never drops below the 
horizon in the northern hemisphere ; 
together with his counterpart, the 
Ursa Minor, the Little Bear; both of 
these being noticeable from their pe- 


* Cf. W. Whewell, Hist. Inductive Sci- 


ences, Vol. I. 
+ Cf Grimm, D. M. S. 416. 
t Whewell, Hist.. Induct. Sciences, Vol. I. 
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culiar form. Then that chain of three 
brilliant stars, known to the Greeks 
as Orion, which the people in Upper 
Germany still call the Drei Mader 
(Three Mowers), because they resem- 
ble three mowers standing in the 
meadow one behind the other.*  Fi- 
nally, the space so thickly gemmed 
with stars, situate between the shoul- 
ders of Taurus, and of which chiefly 
seven (more exactly six) are easily 
discernible—the Seven Pleiades, 
which are distinguished as being in 
the center of the glorious system of 
the Milky Way, and which gain all 
the higher eminence from the fact 
that the space all around them, to the 
extent of six of their diameters, is rel- 
atively poor in stars; and from this, 
that for many regions of the South 
these stars never set. These five are 
the first to be recognized: they are 
popular stars the world over. It is 
toward these that Odysseus directed 
his eyes when, quitting Calypso’s isle, 
the takes his homeward course over 
sea : 


‘Abrap 6 rydahio Whveto Texvnévtwc 
"Huevoc: ovdé of trvoc ext BAeddpotow éemumtey 
TlAniadog 7 écopavre Kai owe Sbovta Bodrnv 
“Apktov ¥, qv Kat duagav exixkAnow Kadéovow, 
“H 7 abtov otpéderat Kar 7 Qpiwva dSoKeber, 
"Own Sapmpopoc éore AosTpov ’QKEavoio, 

Od. V. 270 seqq. 


These Hephestos represented on 
Achilles’ shield (Il. xviii. 487 seqq.). 
Of these it is said: ‘ Canst thou check 
the sweet influence of Chima (Pleiades): 
or loose the band of Kesil (Orion) ? 
Canst thou order Mazzaroth (Sirius): 
in his period? or canst thou lead Aish 
(Arcturus) with his sons?” (Tob. 
XXXVill. 31.) ‘Who made Arcturus 
and Orion and the Pleiades and the 
chambers of the South?” (Tob. ix. 9.) 
These were the favorite stars of the 
Ancient Germans, the Sclavs and 
the Finns.t 

That the Moon was the first among 
the heavenly bodies to be distinctly 
studied by man, and that the stars 
and the Sun followed after, is clearly 


* Grimm, D. M. 417. 
t D.M. 416. 
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evinced by the different modes of 
reckoning time at various periods and 
in various nations. The mode of 
reckoning by Moons is the primitive 
one. We meet with it in the earliest 
historic records of all civilized na- 
tions, and hence we also find it wher- 
ever a nation is in the lower stages of 
development. Here we meet with 
‘reckonings by Moons, and by the 
movements of certain stars: but never 
by the sun’s periods. Nations in this 
stage of development are raised very 
considerably above the condition of 
the rudest barbarism. Last comes 
the reckoning by the Sun, and this in- 
dicates an intellectual status which 
leaves far behind it the barbarism of 
savage tribes. 

Not to speak of the. civilized na- 
tions of Europe and Asia, who in early 
historic times reckoned by moons, 
this mode of reckoning time is to this 
day followed throughout Africa * by 
most of the Negro tribes, as also in 
America, by the aborigines. The In- 
dians of the latter continent generally 
reckon thus, and their months bear 
the names of various objects in Na- 
ture, especially animals and the prod- 
ucts of the earth.t ‘Like most of 
the other tribes, the Dakota Indians 
reckon twelve months, five each for 
Summer and Winter, and one each 
for Spring and Autumn, and add an 
intercalary month every second year. 
According to Carver (216) and Heck- 
ewelder this intercalation of a so-called 
“lost month” without a name, oc- 
curred every 30th month: but accord- 
ing to Kohl (I. 167), every year. 
Schoolcraft (V. 419) says that the Al- 
gonquins reckon only eleven months, 
which are brothers, and take to wife, 
in succession, one woman, the Moon. 
The Algonquins do not appear to find 
any difficulty in the fact that between 
winter and winter there are now 12 
now 13 months.+ 

The next step in astronomy is to 
reckon time by the moon and the stars 
together, excluding the sun, except for 


i 
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noting the hours of the day; and this 
mode of reckoning is found among 
some of the more advanced of the 
American tribes. The Iroquois and 
the Ojibbeways had special names for 
a number of stars; and the latter de- 
fined with precision the hours of the 
night by the rising and setting of 
these. The Osages, too, marked the 
progress of night. by the stars, and 
recognized Venus, the three stars in 
Orion’s belt, the Pleiades, and even 
the Polar Star and the apparent revy- 
olution of the neighboring — stars 
around it.* But it is among the na- 
tives of the Marian and the Caro- 
line Islands that we find this mode of 
reckoning time best developed. The 
Caroline islanders not alone define the 
periods of the night by the stars, but 
even divide the year into seasons ac- 
cording to the ascent of certain stars 
at fixed times ; and into months, each 
having a fixed number of days, accord 
ing to the moon’s several phases. 
Not alone has each day, but also each 
division of the day, a distinct name.t 
“According to Freycinct (2. 105) the 
number of their months was ten, and 
of these, five (from June to November) 
constituted the season of winds and 
rains, and the other five the temperate 
season. But that writer himself doubts 
whether they had not two modes of 
reckoning the year, the one founded 
on climatic reasons, the other on luna- 
tions, and giving a greater number of 
months than the former.” Among 
the natives of the Marian Islards 
there were two parties, one of them 
counting twelve, and the other thirteen 
lunations to the year; and their dis- 
putes once even led toa war. The 
Caroline men, besides traversing the 
sea all round their own group of isl- 
ands for business or pleasure, visit 
also, whether singly or in squadrons, 
the Marian Islands. In making this 
voyage they direct their course ac- 
cording to the starry heavens, which 
they divide into twelve regions, Can- 
tova makes mention of these twelve 


* Waitz, II. 224. 
+ Waitz, III. 224. 
{ Waitz, III. 224. 


* Nuttall, Journal of Travels into the Ar: 
kansas Territory. Phila.. 1821, 172 seqq. 
7 Gerland ap. Waitz, V. 286. 
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regions and of the twelve winds named 
by the Caroline men. But they had 
also another division of the heavens 
into twenty-four regions, which took 
their names from the stars which rose 
and set in them. They guide their 
course at sea by these regions, as also 
by the sun, stars and constellations, 
whose rising and setting they can ob- 
serve, and to which they give special 
names.”* Of the astronomical instruc- 
tion in vogue amongst them we have 
already spoken. 


The reckoning of time by the sun | 
is therefore of more recent origin than. 


the reckoning by the moon and stars. 


Among the Mexicans, who reckoned 


solar years, many regarded the planet 
Venus to be more ancient than the 
sun.t The discovery of the solar 


year presupposes an extended and la- 
borious observation of the sun, and so. 


a high degree of spiritual interest. 
Hence we might a priori assert (and 
experience will confirm the assertion) 
that wherever the solar year is accept- 
ed as a measure of time, culttire has 
gone far beyond its barbarous stages. 
We may go farther (and here too expe- 


assert that the worship of the sun is 


only possible where, the mind has, 
reached a degree of development far | 


higher than.that required for the wor- 
ship of the moon and stars. The na- 
tions which have brought the worship 


of the sun to its highest perfection are | 


civilized—the Persians, for instance, 


the Phcenicians, Carthaginians, Mexi- | 


cans and Peruvians. 


3. The Worship of the Moon. 


The first and lowest stage of the 
worship of the heavenly bodies is that 


where the Moon is worshiped and 
regarded as of more importance than 


the Sun. 


The Kamtchatdales have not yet, 


reached this stage, worshiping, ac- 
cording to Steller, neither Sun nor 
Moon.t The Payaguas, of S. Amer- 
ica, on perceiving the New Moon beat 


* Tbid. 85. 
+ Waitz, IV. 146. 
¢ Steller, Kamtschatka, S. 281. 
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the air with their fists, to give expres- 
sion, as they say, to their gladness. 
Azara, who relates this fact, further 
says: ‘Ce qui adonné lieu 4 quel- 
ques personnes de croire qu’ils l’ado- 
raient ; mais le fait positif est, qu’ils 
ne rendent ni culte ni adoration & 
rien au monde et qu’ils n’ont aucune 
réligion.”* ‘This joyeof the savage on 
beholding the luminous _ heavenly 
bodies leads him to contemplate 
them, and he soon begins to regard 
them as the causes of occurrences 
which in no wise depend upon them. 
The Botokuds think the moon is the 
cause of most of the phenomena of 
Nature.f, In the Pelew Islands pre- 
dictions are made from the appear- 
ance of the Moon.t Hence the 
Moon soon passes for a mighty fetich, 
and so is held in greater consideration 
than the Sun; and accordingly the 
Moon would be naturally regarded as 
a Man, the Sun asa Woman. Bleek 
says, with respect to the Hottentots, 
‘“‘In the lowest stage of culture to be 
met with among nations having sex- 
ual language, the worship of the 


heavenly bodies acts a very unimpor- 
rience will come to our support) and | 


tant part, for the reason that the 
knowledge possessed by savages of 
the motions of these bodies is too slight 
to give a basis for reverential contem- 
And yet we find even here 
the rudiments of the mythologic (ze., 
anthropopathic) conception. . . . For 
first the phases of the Moon will ex- 
cite attention. Her gradual waxing 
and waning gives to the savage the 
notion of a Being which grows for a 
while, and then decays, and he readily 
personifies it. Hence it is not im- 
probable that Moon-worship was the 
earliest phase of the worship of 
heavenly bodies. The Hottentots, as 
we are assured by Kolb, a competent 
witness, pay divine honor to the 
Moon. In their language ||khap § 


* Azara, II. 137. 

+ Pr. M. v. Neuwied, R. n. Brasil, II. 58 f. 

+ Hockin, Supplem. to the Account of the 
Pelew Islands. Lond. 1803, p. 15. 

§ || expresses the lateral clicking sound; 
Kh is a guttural consonant, and~ marks the 
nasal tone. 
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(Moon) is, as in ancient Teutonic, 
masculine, and the Sun feminine.” 
The Namaquas, an offshoot of the 
Hottentots, regard the Sun as a lump 
of “clear fat,’’ which seafarers at- 
tract to themselves by enchantment 
during the night, and then spurn 
after morning has'come, and they 
have no further need of it. The 
Moon, on the other hand, they regard 
as a more important personage than 
even their own chief Spirit u-Tixo. 
He (the Moon) once commissioned 
the Hare to inform mankind that even 
as the Moon always recovers again 
his fullness after he has lost it, so they 
too may come to life again, after 


death. The hare mistook the mes-. 


sage and told men that they must die 
away, even as the moon does, This 
was the origin of death. Old Nama- 
quas never eat hare-flesh, probably 
because this animal is regarded as a 
divine messenger. The waning of the 


moon is due to his putting his hand) 


up to his head when he has a 
headache.* The Mbocovies, neigh- 
bors of the Payaguas, take some of 
the stars for trees with luminous 
branches, and others for an ostrich 
pursued by dogs. (Cf. supra, Ch. III. 
§ 3.) The Sun, they say, is a woman 
who once fell upon the Earth, and 
caused thereby great calamity: it was 
only with great difficulty that she was 
restored to her place. But the Moon 
is aman: and his eclipse is caused by 
a dog tearing out his bowels.t The 
Navajoes say that the Moon is a man 
riding on an ass: but that the Sun is 
set up in the heavens every morning 
by an old woman.t The Greenland- 
ers say that Anningat, the Moon, is a 
man who is in pursuit of Mallina, the 
Sun, his sister, with whom he is in 
love.§ By the Lithuanians, Arabs || 
and Hindus ] the Moon is also regard- 


* Waitz, IT. 342. 
1 Guevara, Hist. Paraguay, Rio de la 
Plata y Tucuman, I.15. Cf Waitz, ILL. 472. 


t Davis, El] Gringo, or New Mexico and | 


her People. N. Y. 1857, p. 414. 
§ Grimm, D. M. 400. 
|| Zozd. 


{ Muir’s Sanskrit Texts, vol. v. p. 76. “In 
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ed asaman, Our Teutonic ancestors 

had the same opinion: ‘* Audio vet- 

eres Germanos Lunum quoque deum 

coluisse et appellasse Hermon, id est, 

dominum Lunum = (Herr Mond).” 

(Gesner, Mithridates, Tur. 1555, p. 
28.) Hulderic. Eyben (De titulo no-- 
bilis. Hemst. 1677, 4, p. 136) says: 

‘(Qua etiam ratione in vetere idolola- 

trico luna non domina, dominus appel- 

latur: 


; ; ¥ : 
Bis gottwillkommen, neuer mon, holder herr, 
Mach mir meines Geldes mehr. 


And Eligius: nullus dominos solem 
aut lunam vocet. The Sun, too, they 
regarded as a woman: Vetulam novi, 
quze credidit solem esse deam, vocans 
eam sanctamdominam. (Nicolaus de 
Gawe ap. Grimm.)* The Greeks 
had for the Moon the two appella- 
tions #7”, masculine, and 9¢/77, femi- 
nine, and /7/” is the more ancient name. 
The Romans likewise had the two 
words Lunus and Luna.f The citi- 
zens of Carre believed that whoever 
regarded the Moon as a male deity, 
would be lord over women: whoever 
held him to be female, would be their 
slave.{ With regard to the utterly 


| barbarous aborigines of New Califor- 


nia Bagert$ states that not alone are 
they without social organization, but 
that not even the trace of any religion 
is to be found among them. Picolo’s 
account contradicts this, for he says. 
that they worship the Moon.|| The 
Panches are by Gomara {| said to wor- 


Indian mythology the Moon is a god, not a 
goddess.” 

* D. M. 400 ff. 

t Macrob. III. c.8. Cf'Meiners, I. 380. 

t Spartian. in Vit. Anton, Carac.c. 7. Et 
quoniam Dei Luni fecimus mentionem, scien- 
dum, doctissimis quibusque id memoriz tra- 
ditum atque ita nunc quoque a Carrenis pra- 
cipue haberi, ut quilunam foemineo nomine 
ac sexu putaverit nuncupandam, is addictus, 
mulieribus semper inserviat : at vero qui ma- 
rem deum esse crediderit, is dominetur 
uxori, neque ullas muliebres patiatur insidias., 
Unde quamvis Greci vel Aegyptii eo genere 
quo feemineam hominem, etiam Lunam deam. 
dicunt, mystice tamen deum dicunt. 

§ Bagert, Nachricht. v. Californ..S. 16 

|| Ap. Waztz, 1V.250. 

“| Hist, gen. de las Indias, in Historiad. 
prim. de Ind. Madr. 1852, p. 202. 
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ship Sun and Moon, while Piedrahita * 
expressly affirms that they worship 
the Moon only... But these conflict- 
ing statements may perhaps be recon- 
_ciled if we recollect that Piedrahita’s 
account is of earlier date than Go- 
mara’s: thus Gomara’s narrative 
~would exhibit the progress to the wor- 
ship of both Sun and Moon from sim- 
ple Moon-worship. The difference 


between Bagert and Picolo admits of | 


a similar explanation. With regard 
to the Kaffirs, too, we have accounts 
on the one hand asserting that they 
do not regard Sun or Moon as objects 
of worship, though they hold them to 
be animate beings; and on the other 
hand accounts affirming explicitly that 
they hold festival and conduct relig- 
ious dances at the time of the New 
Moon.t The Maravi celebrate the 
return of the New Moon.t ‘Traces 
of the old German moon-worship, in 
addition to those already mentioned, 
are found in the following passage 
from Nicolaus de Gawe’s work de 
Superstitionibus : ‘“ Insuper hodie in- 
veniuntur homines tam layci quam 
clerici, literati quam illiterati, et quod 
plus dolendum est, valde magni, qui 
cum zoudunium primo viderint flexis 
genibus adorant: vel deposito capiucto 
vel pileo inclinato capite honorant allo- 
quendo et suscipiendo. Ymmo eciam 
plures ieiunant ipso die novilunii, sive 
sit dies dominica in qua secundum 
ordinacionem ecclesiz non est ieiun- 
andum propter resurrectionis leticiam 
siue quacunque alia die, eciamsi esset 
dies dominice nativitatis. (Que omnia 
habent speciem ydolatrie, ab ydolatris 
relicte.?'§ 

The Moon being an animated thing 
and regarded with such veneration, it 
cannot surprise us to find the liveliest 
sympathy excited in her favor, espe- 
cially whenever she appeared in dan- 
ger of perishing, z.¢., when she is 


* Hist. de las conq. del nuevo reyno de 
Granada, I. parte. Amberes, 1688, V. I. 

+ Waitz, II. 411 f. 

t Monteiro in the Ztschr. f. Allg. Erdkunde, 
VI. 260 ff. Ausland, 1858, p. 260; Waitz, II. 
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§ Grimm, D. M. Anhang. S. XLIV. 
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eclipsed. We have already seen that 
several tribes of savages account for 
this phenomenon by attributing it to 
the attack cf a wolf on the Moon. 
Hence they hasten to render her as- 
sistance by making a fearful noise, 
with a view to frighten the monster 
away.*  “Nullus, si quando luna 
obscuratur, vociferare praesumat,”’ says 
Eligius in a sermon. ‘ Vince Luna,” 
was the cry of the Romans, prompted 
by a similar belief: and we meet with 
the same usage in other nations, for 
instance, among the Christians of 
Abyssinia.t— The Mbocovies, as we 
_have seen, supposed that a dog was 
tearing out the entrails of the Man- 
Moon. Similar beliefs are enter- 
tained by American Indians, and this 
circumstance wiil explain their cus- 
tom of beating their dogs, during an 
eclipse of the Moon, as the Hurons 
did, according to Charlevoix, and also 
the Peruvians. The Potowatomies, 
who are Sun-worshipers and who re- 
gard the moon as a maleficent deity, 
as compared with the Sun, suppose 
that in the Moon there dwells an old 
woman who weaves a basket, on the 
‘completion of which the world will 
come to an end: but the basket is al- 
ways torn in pieces by a dog, before 
it is finished. Whenever the woman 
struggles with the dog there is:a lunar 
eclipse.t Many of the South Sea Isl- 
anders explain this phenomenon dif- 
ferently,$ accounting for it in accord- 
ance with the dogmas of Soul-wor- 
ship, which appears to overmaster 
their fetichism, and to force it into 
the background. According to them 
the Moon is the food of departed 
spirits, and by feasting off it, they 
make it smaller, just asthe Dakota In- 
dians say that the waning of the Moon 
is caused by the gnawing of a num- 
ber of little mice (Mice-souls?). But 
it ever waxes again. When therefore 
the Moon is eclipsed, these islanders 


* Cf. Grimm, D. M. 4o1. 

+ Waitz, II. 503. 

t De Smet, Missions de l’Oregon et Voy- 
ages aux. Montagnes rocheuses (1845). 
Gand. i848, p. 298. 

§ Turner, p. 529 seqq. 
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are alarmed, lest the souls should go 
without sustenance. ‘To prevent so 
great a calamity they make a great 
offering of cocoa-nuts. On the island 
of Eap* it is a wizard that causes the 
Moon to wane, by his enchantments. 

We need not be surprised if we 
find a well-developed worship of spirits 
among people who pay no worship to 
the stars. The conception and wor- 
ship of ghosts and spirits belong to 


the lowest grades of human develop- | 


ment, and are parallel with those 
phases of fetichism which have all 
their objects upon the earth itself. 
More recent than either of these is 
Star-worship; and to the highest 
grade of this, which is the climax of 
fetichism, answers polytheism, the cli- 
max of spirit-worship. Where the two 
intersect, monotheism results. But of 
course we can only state these points 
here as theses susceptible of proof. 


4. The Worship of the Stars. 


Fhe Hottentots, who are Moon- 
worshipers, and who take the Sun to 
be a lump of fat,“have names for sev- 
eral stars, yet da not worship them.{ 
The ancient religion of the Moxos 
differed for each village. They wor- 
shiped severally the Sun, the Moon 
and the Stars, as well as spirits and 
fetiches of every description. Their 
principal objects f worship were the 
evil spirit Choquigua and the jaguar : 
yet thev kept a festival at the time 
of the New Moon, and Carasco is in- 
clined to consider Star-worship as 
their primitive religion.t The Abi- 


fetiches the Pleiades, which for them 
never set. They regarded this con- 
stellation as the founder of their race, 
and gave to it the same name which 
they gave to their conjuring doctors, 
Keebet.§ The Pawnee Indians used 
to offer human sacrifice annually to 
the “great star’ which they worship- 
ed, viz.. Venus; and the same planet 


* Gerland apud Waitz, V. 2, 147. 

7 Campbell, First voyage. 

t Waitz, ITT. 538. 

§ Dobrizhofer, IT, 80, 87 seqq. 317. 
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had a chapel dedicated in its honor 
among the Mexicans, who held it to 
be more ancient than the Sun. The | 
last sacrifice offered to the “Great 
Star” by the Pawnees was offered in 
1837 or 1838. Then a Sioux girl was. 
the victim, and she, after having been: 
carefully tended and well fed, with- 
out any intimation of her fate being 
given her, was bound fast upon a fu- 
neral pile and shot to death with ar- 
rows. Whilst yet she lived, they 
carved pieces of flesh off her body, 
and suffered her blood to flow over 
the young shoots of corn.* 


5. Lhe Transition to Sun- Worship. 


Wherever the Moon and the Stars: 
are objects of worship, the Sun’s 
claims to adoration will soon be rec- 
ognized, and then the Sun and the 
Moon will at first receive equal ven- 
eration, to the prejudice of the stars, 
which will hold but a subordinate 
position. But when once attention 
has been directed to the Sun, it will 
quickly be seen that, as compared 
with the Moon, he is the superior 
Being, and then their mutual’ rela- 
tions will be reversed, the Sun coming 
prominently into the foreground. 
Hence in the worship of Sun and 
Moon, we recognize two stages: in 
the one these two luminaries jointly 
receive equal worship; in the other 
they are both worshiped indeed, but 
still the Sun far outranks the Moon, 
and the religious halo surrounding 
the latter is as pale as her beams. 


For all these stages we can find rep- 
pones of S. America worshiped as | 


resentatives, and of the latter it is 
to be observed that their intellectual 
advancement will correspond with 
the progress they have made in the 
worship of the heavenly bodies. 

The Comanche Indians ¢ worship 
the Sun and Moon ex e@guo. They 
call the Sun the God of Day, the 
Moon the God of Night, and the 
Earth, the Common Mother of all. 


* De Smet; J. Irving, Indian sketches. 
Lond. 1835; Schoolcraft, IV. 50, V. 77. 
k Waitz, LV. 213, t 
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In their view the Sun and the Moon 
are both men: they stand on terms 
of equality, not of subordination, 
which latter would not be the case 
were they regarded as Man and 
Woman. The savage considers wo- 
man to be imineasurably the inferior 
of man, and in the earlier stages of 
the worship of Sun and Moon the 
latter would be male, the former 
female. In that stage which the 
Comanches have reached they are 
both malg: and it is only later that 
the Sun is ‘held to be a man, the 
Moon a woman. As for the intel- 
lectual culture of these savages, it 
may be estimated from the following 
circumstances. On journeys they di- 
rect their course by the Polar Star. 
They do not follow agriculture, living 
solely by the chase.. Their clothing 
is of tanned deer-skin. Their weap- 
ons are bows and arrows, the lasso 
and the shield, and now muskets. 
Each individual is allowed  unre- 
stricted freedom of action, but yet 
offenses are punished by decree of 
a council summoned annually by the 
chief. Debauchery is common, and 
polygamy prevails amongst them. 
They have no word meaning wergin, 
and it is simple politeness to offer 
to the stranger a female companion. 
On the stage next above this, both 
Sun and Moon are also worshiped, 
but the Sun has- precedence of the 
Moon, the latter being female, the 
former male. The Muzos_ say the 
Sun is their Father, the Moon their 
Mother. The natives of Cumana, 
one of the Caribees, used to worship 
Sun and Moon as man and wife.* 
The Sun goes on increasing in im- 
portance: thus the Potowatomies T 
hold the Moon to be an evil female 
deity (supra, p. 93); the Sun-worship- 
ing Winnebagoes{ do not believe 
that the Moon has any power over 
mankind, while the Osages regard 
the*Sun as the Great Spirit, ruling 


* Gomara, 208; Herrera, Descripcion de 
las Indias occidentales. Madrid, 1730, III- 
4. IO seq. 

+ Keating, I. 216. 

t Schoolcraft, IV. 240. 
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over Moon and Earth.* Here we 
reach that stage in the worship of 
the heavenly bodies, where the Sun 
assumes the unchallenged ~ pre-emi- 
nence. 


6. Zhe Worship of the Sun. 


Almost all the tribes of American 
Indians worship the Sun as the Su- 
preme Deity. In North America, 
according to Waitz (III. 180) this is 
true as regards all the tribes as far 
west as the Crows and the Blackfeet, 
and as far north as the Ottawas. In 
Florida the worship of the Sun 
reigned, and it extended thence to 
the Apache country. Sun-worship, 
however, reached its highest stage of 
development in Middle and South 
America, among the Mexicans and 
the Peruvians. 

The Indians of Florida prayed to’ 
the Sun, whom they held to be a man, 
for victory in battle, and sang hymns. 
of praise in his honor.t The chief 
offering made to the Sun by the Indi- 
ans is tobacco-smoke from the pipe, 
and thus smoking is among them a 


religious rite. The Hurons, Man- 
dans, Menitarees and other tribes, 
held the tobacco-pipe, whose high 


importance as the pipe of peace is well 
known, io be the gift of the Sun: and 
they, as well as many tribes lying fur- 
ther south, offer this incense to the 
Sun, to the four cardinal points of 
the heavens, and to Mother Earth.t 
The chiefs of the Hudson’s Bay Indi- 
ans used to direct three puffs of smoke 
toward the rising Sun, and greet 
him with a reverential salutation.$ 
In the Council, the pipe is always 
passed around, following thus the 
Sun’s course, as they sav.|| In Vir- 
ginia, the aborigines used to crouch at 
sunrise and sunset, and direct their 


* Morse, Rep. to Sec. of War,. on Ind.. 


Affairs. New Haven, 1822, Appendix, 229. 
+ Landonniére, Histoire. notable de la 


Floride (1562-67). Par: 7853,8, 99; Herrera, 
WII. 1, 15, 2, 6; Buschmann a. Abhandl. d.. 
Akad. d., Wiss. zu Berl. 1854, S. 300. 

t Lafitau, II. 134 seqq.; Lettr. édif.. I. 
763; Nuttall,.274; Keating, I.. 408 e¢ a/zbz. 

§ De la Potherie, I. 121, 131, IL. 106. 

|| Perrin du: Lac,. I. 179. 
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eyes and their hands toward that 
luminary.* The Osages f each morn- 
ing pronounce a prayer to the Sun, and 
in the chants of the Algonquin pro- 
phets ¢ the Sun is honored as supreme 
Deity. The Potowatomies § used 
occasionally to get upon the roofs of 
their huts at the rising of the Sun and 
on bended knees make an offering to 
him of maize gruel. The Spokans 
call themselves “Sons of the Sun.” 
We can estimate the intellectual status 
of these Indians from the grade of 
religious development which they 
have reached; and the notable re- 
searches made by Waitz show that 
the former is on the whole consider- 
ably higher than has been commonly 
supposed. ‘The nearer we approach 
to Mexico, the higher is the develop- 
ment of Sun-worship, and the higher 
the intellectual status of the aborigines. 
Even the natives of the lower Colo- 
rado country,|| who were Sun-worship- 
ers, did not practice polygamy, jeal- 
ously watched over the chastity of 
the young women previous to marriage, 
and were of mild manners, though 
warlike. The Pueblos, dwelling in 
the N. E. part of New Mexico, whose 
chief god is the Sun, are very indus- 
trious farmers with well-constructed 
implements of husbandry; | weave 
woolen and cotton fabrics; are well 
clothed, and build houses of stone and 
adobes, three or four stories in height. 
As well in geographical position as 
in culture and worship the Mexicans 
had for neighbors the Natchez of 
» Louisiana, together with the kindred 
people of Texas, whose principal tribe 
was that of the Assinais.** Waitz 


* Strachey, Hist. of Tray. into Virginia 
Britannia. Lond. 1849, p. 93. 

T Nuttall, 95. 

t Schoolcraft, I. 399. . 

§ Journal étranger, 1762, Mai p. 7, ap. 
Waitz, III. 182. 

|| Castaheda, Relation du Voy. de Cibola 
(1540), éd. Ternaux. Par. 1838, p. 299 seqq.; 
Herrera, VI. 9, 14. 

4] Rivera, Diario y Derrotero de la Visita 
general cle los Presidios de N. Espafia. Gua- 
temala, 1736; Villa-Sefior, Teatro Americano, 
Descr. gen.de los Reynos y Provine. de la 
N. Espafia. Mex. 1746. Cf. Waitz, IV. 227. 

** Waitz, III. 219 ff. 
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says that among these is to be found 
‘“‘the truest and most definite expres- 
sion of Sun-worship, in conjunction 
with a theocratic form of government.” 
The Natchez lived under an absalute 
monarchy, and the royal family, de- 
scendants of the Sun, stood high above 
the common people, like the family of 
the Incas of Peru. 

American Sun-worship found its 
highest development among the Mex- 
icans and Peruvians. ‘These races at 
the period of their coming in contact 
with Europeans were no longer sav- 
ages, but civilized nations in the 
strict sense of the word, and capable 
of still further native development. 
This civilization would have produced 
the fairest fruit had it not been ruth- 
lessly interrupted by the fanatic zeal 
of a Cortez and a Pizarro, and later 
purposely, persistently and violently 
stamped out by the barbarities of 
Christian tyrants. 

Although polytheism was fully de- 
veloped among the Mexicans,* still 
the Sun was their Supreme Deity, 
especially among the Toltecs, who 
were the authors of all Mexican cult- 
ure. It has occasioned surprise to 
many to find polytheism and Sun- 
worship co-existent, as in the religion 
of Mexico. One explanation ac- 
counts for this by supposing that this 
religion had its origin among several 
diverse nations who coalesced into 
one, each importing its own religious 
ideas. But this supposition cannot 
be established on historical grounds, - 
nor is it at all necessary. We have 
already more than once remarked 
that the worship of spirits and the 
worship of material objects are de- 
veloped simultaneously and _ side-by- 
side. The one zever arises alone, 
and unaccompanied by the other. 
The development of spirit-worship 
advances far? passu with that of mat- - 
ter-worship. Wherever the latter as- 


_* Cf. Prescott, Cong. Mex.» Waitz, 1 Ve 
S. 1-180; Wuttke, Gesch. d. Heidenth. S. 
251-299; D. Fr, Saverio Clavigero, Hist. 
Antig. de Megico, sacada de los mejores his- 
toriadores espafioles y de los manuscritos y 
de tas pinturas indias, etc. Londres, 1826. 
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sumes the form of Sun-worship, the{we see from all their myths. 


former becomes a complex polythe- 
ism ; hence we find in the religion of 
Mexico not two incongruous elements, 
but rather the regular combination of 
two lines of objects of worship which 
constitute the inception of religious 
development in the mind of man. 
We have no need, therefore, of sup- 
posing that the Mexican religion 
came from different peoples: its two 
phases are rather the genuine prod- 
ucts of the Mexican understanding it- 
self. / 
The Sun’s preéminence over the 
other gods is shown in the Mexican 
myth which traced the origin of the 
Sun, as also in the fact that the Mex- 
icans called themselves “the Sun’s 
children.”” This myth is given in full 
by Clavigero,* but we need here re- 
fer only to that portion which speaks 
of the heroes or demigods (heroes o 
semidioses), who, prior to the appear- 
ance of the Sun, ruled over men, and 
opposed that god when he began to 
run his course; but seeing that they 
could not make head against him, 
such of them as had not already been 
slain by the Sun made away with 
themselves, leaving him sole master. 
Quetzalcoatl, a sort of Mexican 
Christ,f is said to have been created 
by the breath of Tonacateotl, the 
Sun.t Whereas offerings were made 
to the other gods only four times 
a day, in the morning, at noon, in the 
evening and at midnight, there were 
nine daily offerings to the sun, four 
by day and five through the night, of 
copal or other fragrant gum, such as 
chapopotli § (called by Clavigero be- 
tun judaico, asphaltum). _ They of- 
fered also quails to the Sun at his 
rising, and solemnly greéted his ap- 
pearance with music. | That their 
conception of the Sun was anthro- 
popathic though a most exalted one 


* Lib. VI. p. 228, Apoteosis del Sol y de 
Ta Luna. 

+ Cf. Waitz, IV. 141 f. 

t Kingsborough, Antiq. of Mex. 
LOGE Vas SLO. 

§ Clavigero, VL 251: Al sol incensaban 
nueve veces, cuatro de dia y cinco de noche. 

\| 76., p. 260. 
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At the 
solemn naming of the new-born in- 
fant, when ceremonies were used hay- 
ing a strange resemblance to those 
accompanying the baptismal rite in 
Christian churches—as, for instance, 
their sprinkling the babe with water 
and then entreating the deity “ that 
he would cause these holy drops of 
water to wash away the sin which be- 
came the infant’s heritage before the 
creation of the world, to the end that 
the babe might be born anew ’’*—the 
mother thus addressed the Sun and 
the Earth: “Thou Sun, Father of all 
that live, and thou Earth, our Mother, 
take ye this child and guard it as 
your son.” They often employed 
this solemn form of asseveration, 
“By the life of the Sun and of our 
Lady, the Earth.” 

The Mexicans, who thus paid su- 
preme honor to the Sun, and made 
him the object of constant observation, 
gained an astonishing degree of ac- 
curacy in their knowledge of his 
course. All who have studied the 
matter are agreed ¢*that the Mexi- 
cans, who used sun-dials, calculated 
the length of the solar year with the 
utmost possible exactitude. First, 
their year consisted of 18 months 
having 20 days each—360 days. To 
the last month they added 5 days, 
which they called xemontemz, unem- 
ploved, as they did nothing on those 
days but pay visits.§ ‘But what is 
most wonderful in their reckonings, 
and what will appear scarce credible 
to those who are unacquainted with 
Mexican antiquities, is this,” says 
Clavigero,|| “that the difference of 
some hours between the civil and the 
solar years was noted by them, and 
that they resorted to intercalation to 
equalize them. There was, however, 


* Vide Prescott, I. 

+ Clavigero, p. 290: Tu, sol, decia la par- 
tera, padre de todos los vivientes, y tu, tierra, 
nuestra madre, acoged a este nino y prote- 
gedlo como 4 hijo vuestro. 

t Cf Prescott, I.; Waitz, IV. 174. 

§ Gama, Descripcion Historica y Crono- 
toeica de los Dos Piedras. Mejico, 1832, IT. 
IIT seqq. 

| Libro, VI. p. 269. 
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between their mode of intercalation 
and that of Julius Czsar which is 
adopted for the Roman Calendar, this 
difference, that instead of intercalating 
one day every fourth year, they added 
13 days every fifty-second year. 
. They waited,’ says Prescott, “tll 
the expiration of 52 years, when they 
interposed 13 days, or rather 12 days 
and a half, this being the number that 
had fallen in arrear. Had they in- 
serted 13, it would have been too 
much, since the annual excess over 
365 is about 11 minutes less than 6 
hours. But as their calendar, at the 
time of the Conquest, was found to 
correspond with the European (mak: 
ing allowance for the subsequent 
Gregorian reform), they would seem 
to have adopted the shorter period of 
12 days and a half, which brought 
them within an almost inappreciable 
fraction, to the exact length of the 
solar year, as established by the 
most accurate observations. (Cf La 
Place; Axfosition, p. 350.) Indeed, 
the intercalation of 25 days in every 
104 years, shows a nicer adjustment 
of civil to solar time than is presented 
by any European calendar; since 
more than 5 centuries must elapse, 
before the loss of an entire day.* 
.Such was the astonishing precision 
displayed by the Aztecs,’or, perhaps, 
by their more polished Toltec prede- 
cessors, in these computations, so diffi- 
cult as to have baffled, till a compara- 
tively recent period, the most enlight- 
ened nations of Christendom !’”’ 

In addition to their solar year they 
had also a sacerdotal, or, so to speak, 
an ecclesiastical year of 20 times 13 
days, and this year was called the 
Metzlapohualli (Lunar Reckoning), 
as distinguished from the civil year 
Tonalpohualli (Solar Reckoning).t 
This religious computation of time, 
which served to regulate the festivals, 


* Gama, parte I, p. 23. El corto exceso 
de 4 hor. 38 min. 40 seg., que hay de mas de 
los 25 dias en el periodo de 104 afios, no 
puede componer un dia entero, hasta que 
pasen mas de cinco de estos periodos maxi- 
mos 6 538 afios. 


it Cf. Waitz, IV. 274: 
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as also the circumstance that one 
word, Metzli, served to express both 
month and moon, are evidences of an 
earlier computation by Moons, which 
in fact Echevarria asserts to have been — 
their more ancient mode of reckon- 
ing.* 

But even as the Moon lost impor- 
tance for computing time, so too did 
her worship deciine. She came to be 
regarded as the wife of the Sun, as 
the Stars were his sisters.f As for 
her eclipses, the true cause of which 
they very probably recognized,t they 
were. not regarded with the same 
emotions as by savages.§ Amid the 
countless temples and chapels of Mex- 


ico two were specially famous, the 
great temple of the Sun, and the 


smaller temple of the Moon at Teoti- 
huacan, and around each of these stood 
a’ cluster of minor temples, probably 
dedicated to the worship of the Stars. || 
The planet Venus had a temple called 
Ilhuicatitlan.f/ The Stars were ob- 
jects especially of astrological obser- 
vation, and were consulted with re- 
gard to the most trifling domestic- 
affairs as well as the weightiest con- 
cerns of the State; ** even the kings 
were attentive observers of the stars, 
and one of them, Nezahualcoiotl, built 
for his own use an observatory. 

The Mexican State was a carefully 
articulated organism, down even to its 
minutest subdivisions. ‘The affairs of 
the army, the revenues, the courts of 
justice, the police, ete“, were thoroughly 
organized. The king, vicegerent of 
God on earth, was possessed of powers 
limited only by divine authority and 
the prescriptions of religion. The 
prayers addressed by him to the deity, 
to obtain strength and light for the 
discharge of his important duties, 
sound like some of David’s’ Psalms. 


ss 


cl Dic Renevatis y Veitia, Hist. del Origen 
de las Gentes que poblaron la N. Espafia 
(Ap. Kingsborough, VIII.) 1.74. 

t Cf. Waitz, IV. rs54. 

t Humboldt, Vues des Cordilléres, 282; 
Prescott, I. 

§ Kingsborough, V. 156. 

; Clavigero, I. 247 seq. 

qT Clavigero, p- 244. 

** Tbid. 1. 209 Seqq. 271, 291, etc. 
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No Jewish prophet could use more 


impressive language than this, ad- 


dressed toa Mexican King:* ‘Gra- 
ciously and meekly receive all who 
come to you in anguish and distress ; 
neither speak nor act from passion. 
Calmly and patiently listen to the 
complaints and reports that are brought 
to you. Silence not the speaker, for 
you are God’s image, and his repre- 
sentative: he dwells in you, using you 
as the organ (flute) through which he 
speaks; and he hears through your 
ears. Punish no man without cause, 
for the right of inflicting punishment, 
which you hold, is of God :—it is as it 
were the talons and the teeth of God, 
to execute justice. Be just, and let 
who will be offended; for such is 
God’s decree. Be it your care that in 
the tribunals all things be done ac- 
cording to order, and without precipi- 
tancy, and nothing in passion. Let 
it never enter your heart, to say, I am 
Master, and will do as I please; for 
that would tend to destroy your power, 
lower you in men’s esteem, and impair 
your royal majesty. Suffer not your 
power and dignity to be to you the 
occasion of pride and arrogance, but 
let them rather remind you of the low- 
liness from which you have. been 
raised, without any merit of yours. 
Be not given to sleep, nor to indolence 
and sensuality, nor to reveling. 
Squander not the sweat and the toil 
of your subjects. The favor which 
God has shown you, abuse not for 
profane and senseless purposes. Our 
Lord and King! God has his eye 
upon the rulers of States, and when 
they commit a fault, he laughs in 
scorn, but is silent: for he is God, 
and does what he will, and dehides 
whom he will: for he holds us in his 
hand, tosses us from side to side, 
laughing at us when we totter and 
fall.” 

The material progress of the Mexi- 
can nation may be judged by the 
number and size of the cities. The 
city of Mexico had from fifty to sixty 
thousand families, or ouwses, aS some 


* Sahagun, ap. Waitz, IV. 68. 
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authors suppose; Tezcuco was of 
equal magnitude ; Tzimpantzinco had 
20,000; Cholula, Huexocinco and 
Tepeaca, each 40,000; Xochimilco 
80,000; According to Cortez himself 
Tlascala was in every respect a more 
opulent place than Granada in Spain. 
These cities all possessed buildings of 
considerable magnificence, and there 
were besides a number ‘of smaller 
cities.* / 

The earnestness of their moral sen- 
timents is evinced by the rigid disci- 
pline enforced as well in their domes- 
tic education as in that of their schools 
and seminaries, and by the exhorta- 
tions, the prayers and the proverbs 
which were learned by rote. ‘“ Noth- 
ing,” says Padre Acosta, “astonished 
me more or appeared to me more 
praiseworthy and notable, than the 
system followed by the Mexicans in 
the education of their children.’ 
“In truth it were difficult to find a 
nation,” adds Clavigero, “that be- 
stows more diligent care than they 
upon a matter which so nearly con- 
cerns the well-being of the state. 
Doubtless,” he continues, ‘“ they dis- 
figured their teaching with supersti- 
tions ; but still the zeal they showed 
for education might well put to shame 
many a father of a family in Europe: 
and many of the instructions which 
they gave to the pupils would make 
profitable reading for our own young 
people.” Tf 

Asa specimen of these I give the ex- 
hortation addressed by a Mexican to 
his son, which is admitted to be gen- 
uine by all the critics: } “ My son, 
you came forth out of your mother’s 


* Cf. Waitz, ‘Ty. 93: 

+ Clavigero, I. 299. 

t I translate it from Clavigero’s work (22 
supra). He says it came to his hands from 
those of Motolinia, Olmos and Sahagun, 
missionaries in Mexico, perfect masters of 
the language, and zealous students of Mexi- 
can manners, etc. Besides this address of the 
father to his son, Clavigero gives a similar 
address of the mother to her daughter, to be 
found in Prescott (Append. II.), and whichis 
even a more charming composition than the 
address given in the text. (See the latter also 
in Waitz, [V. 125, who takes it from Saha. 
gun, Hist. de N. Espafia, VI. 18.) 
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womb as the chick from the egg, and 
as you grow you are like the chick 
‘preparing for your flight over the 
earth, nor is it given us to know how 
long Heaven will insure to us the 
jewel which we possess in you. 
However that may be, be it your care 
to lead a correct life, praying unceas- 
ingly to God for his support. It was 
he that created you, and he is your 
owner. He is your Father, and loves 
you more than I. ‘Turn your thoughts 
God-ward, and let your aspirations 
rise to him by day and by night. 
Honor and greet those who are older 
than yourself, and never give them 
tokens of contempt. Be not deaf for 
the poor and the unfortunate, but 
rather make haste to console them 
with kindly words. Pay respect to 
all men, especially your parents, to 
whom you owe obedience, reverence 
and dutiful service. Have a care 
never to follow the examples of those 
wayward boys, who are like wild 
beasts void of reason, and who do 
not respect those who have given 
them their being, nor heed their ad- 
monitions, nor submit to correction : 


for whoso walks his own ways will | 
come to a disastrous end, dying in| 


blank despair: he will either be 


hurled down a precipice, or will fall | 


under the claws of wild beasts. Make 


not merry, my son, over the aged, nor | 


over those who have any bodily de- 
fect. Mock not those who happen to 
make a misstep, nor reproach them 
therewith; on the contrary be hum- 
ble, and fear lest what offends you in 
others become your own. Go not 
whither you are not invited, nor med- 
dle in affairs which are none of yours. 
In all that you say, and in all that 
you do, be it your study to show your 
good breeding. When you converse 
with any one, do not annoy him with 
your hands (mit den Handen belas- 
tigen) nor be too voluble : do not in- 
terrupt or disturb others with your re- 
marks. If perchance you hear a man 
speaking foolishly, and it is not your 
business to correct him, hold your 
peace : but if it is your business, then 


consider first what you will say, and | 
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speak not arrogantly, that your cor- 
rections may avail the more. When 
any man addresses you, listen to him 
attentively and with proper demeanor, 
neither shuffling your feet, nor munch- 
ing your mantle, nor spitting out, nor 
jumping up every moment if you are 
seated: for such conduct shows levity 
and bad breeding. When you are 
seated at table, eat not ravenously, 
nor betray signs of displeasure, if any 
dish fails to please you., If any one 
comes in while you are at table 
share with him what you have, and 
when one sits at your board, fix not 
your gaze upon him. When you go 
out, keep your eyes directed forward 
lest you hustle against those you meet. 
When any one approaches you, walk- 
ing on the same path, give place a lit- 
tle that he may have room to pass. 
Never walk in advance of your supe- 
riors, except when necessity requires 
that you should, or they command it. 
When you eat in company with them, 
serve them with whatever they wish, 
and so you will gain their favor. If 
a man make you a gift, receive it with 
tokens of gratitude: if the gift is of 
great value, be not vain ofiit: if it is 
trifling, do not despise it, nor grow 
angry, nor anger the man who does 
you a friendly act. If you are rich, 
be not supercilious toward the poor 
and the needy: for the gods who re- 
fused riches to others in order to be- 
stow them on you, disgusted at your 
arrogance, may strip you of them, and 
give them to others. Live by the 
fruits of your labor, and then your 
bread will taste sweet. Hitherto, my 
son, I have supported you with the 
sweat of my brow and I have dis- 
charged all the duties of a father; I 
have given you the necessaries of life, 
without wronging any man. Do you 
thesame. Never tell a lie, for lying is 
a grievous sin. Whenever you recount 
to another what you yourself have 
heard, then tell the simple truth with- 
out adding anything. Speak not evil 
of any man. Conceal the misconduct 
of others, unless it be your duty to 
mend it. Avoid. gossiping, sow not 
the seeds of discord. If you are the, 
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bearer of a message to any one, and 
he grows angry, and he vituperates 
the sender of the message, do not 
take back that reply, but strive rather 
to deprive it of its harshness, and if 
possible say not a word of what you 
have heard so that there may not be 
dissensions and disagreements, which 
you could only regret. Tarry not in 
the market-place longer than is need- 
ful, for such places afford frequent 
temptations to debauchery. If an of- 
fice is tendered you, regard the offer 
as made with a view to test you: 
therefore do not accept at once, even 
though you know you are more capa- 
ble than others; but excuse yourself, 
until they oblige you to accept: thus 
you will be all the more esteemed. 
Keep your passions in check, else the 
gods will be angered with you and 
cover you with disgrace. Repress 
your sensual desires, my son, for you 
are still young; and patiently await 
the time when the maid, whom the 
gods have chosen for your wife, shall 
have’ reached the required age. 
Leave such concerns to the care of 
the gods; they will do what is best 
for you. When the time comes for 
you to marry take no step without 
your parents’ consent, else you will 
meet with anevil end. Steal not, rob 
not, if you would not disgrace your 
parents: it is your duty rather to re- 
flect honor upon them and to show 
that they brought you up properly. 
That is all, my son; I have discharged 
my duty as father. It was my pur- 
pose to confirm you in good disposi- 
tions by this instruction. Do not de- 
spise my words: for your happiness 
through life depends upon your fidel- 
ity.” 
Prescott gives a number of Mexi- 
can proverbs,* which, according to 
him, may compare with any found 
in the moral codes of antiquity. He 
discovers in the following admonition 
“a most striking resemblance to 
Holy Writ”: “ Regard not curiously 
the walk and demeanor of the great, 
nor of women, especially married wo- 
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men, for the old proverb says: Whoso 
regards a woman with curiosity, com- 
mits adultery with his eyes.” * Mon- 
ogamy was the rule amongst the 
Mexicans, and in this respect they 
came up to that moral standard of 
marriage with which we are familiar. 
Nor was the idea they had of their 
gods unworthy of their moral code, 
and Clavigero, who compares Grecian 
and Roman Mythology with that of 
Mexico, thus expresses himself: 
“There is not to be found anywhere 
in Mexican Mythology a trace of 
those immoralities with which other 
nations have disgraced their gods. 
The Mexicans paid homage to virtue 
rather than to vice, in the ~ ob- 
jects of their religious veneration : in 
Huitzilapochli they honored valor; 
in Centeotl and others, benevolence; 
in Quetzalcoatl, chastity, justice and 
prudence. Though their gods were 
of both sexes, still they did not 
marry them to one another, nor did 
they attribute to them that love of 
obscenity with which the Greeks and 
Romans credited their gods. They 
represented them as averse to all 
kind of vicious indulgence and hence 
their worship was intended merely 
to appease the wrath of the gods, 
excited by the sins of mankind, and 
to secure their protection by repent- 
ance and religious service.” It is no 
wonder if so enlightened a religious 
system as this surprised the Christian 
priests; and the latter would no 
doubt have preferred to find it of a 
lower type. The language of Mex- 
ico, rich in metaphysical and moral 
expressions, opposed no obstacle to 
the teaching of the Christian Doc- 
trine, and Clavigero gives specimens 
of the writings of 84 European and 
Creole authors “who treated of 
Christian Doctrine and morals in the 
languages of Anahuac,” as also a 
list of 49 Autores de Gramaticas y 


* Sahagun, VI. 22. Tampoco mires con 
curiosidad el gesto y disposicion de la gente 
principal, mayormente de las mugeres, y 
sobre todo de las casadas, porque dice el 
refran, que é] que curiosamente mira a la 
muger adultera con la vista. 
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Diccionarios de las lenguas de An- 
ahuac.* 

King Nezahualcoiotl endeavored 
to do away with the human sacrifices 
which were so frequent in Mexico, 
but without success, and the attempt 
only served to show him how difficult 
it 1s to convince the people of the 
falsity of ancient religious notions 
which have taken root in their affec- 
tions. We may justly reproach the 
Mexicans with their religious fanati- 
cism as displayed in these sacrifices : 
but we must ‘not charge them with 
inhuman cruelty. In faci no action 
is fer se either good or evil, but owes 
its moral quality to the motive which 
prompts it: and the same is to be 
said of human sacrifice. The Mex- 
icans offered to the gods the most 
precious goods they possessed, 7z., 
themselves, human beings. 'No ani- 
mal could suffice, and man alone was 
the becoming victim to atone for sin. 
And is not the profoundest teaching 
of Christianity based on that last and 
greatest human _ sacrifice? Hence 
the motive which led them to offer 
human victims was the profound 
earnestness of their religious convic- 
tions. Besides, as the Mexicans sac- 
rificed only condemned criminals and 
prisoners of war, Montezuma could 
with some show of reason 
this custom, as he did, by saying to 
Cortez: “‘We have the right, as you 
also have, of slaying our foes in 
battle. Where, then, is the injustice 
if we sacrifice in honor of our gods 
men already doomed to death ?” F 

That’ we should find remnants of 
the lower grades of fetichism in com- 
pany with the worship of the Sun and 
of Gods, was to be expected. The 
Mexicans appear to have been largely 
given to Animal-fetichism. It in- 
cluded the frog, the God of fishery, 
as also the butterfly and other insects. 
A grave containing the bones of some 
unknown animal, was found in 1790, 


* Clavigero, II. 394. 

+ Clavigero, Tom. II. Append. VIII. 

tRiétos Antiguos, Sacrificios e Idolatrias de 
Jos Ind. dela N. Esp. p. un frayle menor (1541) 
(ap. Kingsborough, IX.) 21 ; Gomara, 444. 
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and in it was also discovered the fa 
mous Calendar-Stone.* 

Oajaca, Chiapas, Yucatan, Guate- 
mala and Nicaragua f stand on the 
same level with Mexico, as regards 
religion and culture. The Peruvians, 
who were the equals of the Mexicans 
in intellectual and material advance- 
ment, surpassed them perhaps in moral 
culture. 

Although the Peruvians, no less than 
the Mexicans, worshiped a multitude 
of gods § they too held the Sun to be 
supreme, none of the other gods com- 
ing near him in sanctity or eminence, 
except perhaps Pachacamac. — Pre- 
vious to the Inca period the Peruvians 
were by no means such savages as 
they are represented to have been by 
Garcilasso, who attributes to them all 
kinds of fetichism, and who asserts 
that Sun-worship was introduced by 
the Incas. On the contrary, the Sun 
was worshiped in Peru, before the 
time of the Incas, having been intro- 
duced by the Aymaras, “the prede- 
cessors and teachers of the Inca-Peru- 
vians.”’|| But the Incas, to whose 
family Garcilasso belonged, had an 
interest in ascribing to themselves the 
honor of having been the founders of 
the State and of the religion of Peru. 


| The story which they told in confirm- 
excuse | 


ation of their claim is characteristic.] 
“The Sun, our Father, seeing the 
pitiable condition of mankind, was 
moved to compassion and sent to them 
from heaven two of his children, a son 
and a daughter, to teach them how to 
do him honor, and pay him divine 
worship. These two children of the 
Sun were further charged to give laws 
to men, and to direct them how to 
live like rational creatures, to acquire 
culture, to dwell in houses, to inhabit 
cities, till the soil, cultivate plants, 
save the harvest, breed cattle, enjoy 


* Gama! I. 12; 

+ Cf. Waitz, IV. 312. 

t Prescott, Conq. of Peru, I. Book 1; 
Wuttke, Gesch. d. H. I. S. 303-336; Waitz, IV. 
378-477 ; Garcilasso de la Vega, Hist. Gen. . 
del Peru. Cordova, 1617. 

§ Cf Waitz, IV. 452 seqq. 

|| Waitz, IV. 447. 
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the benefits derived from all these 
sources, prepare the products of the 
soil for food : in a word, their mission 
was to teach the people how to live 
like men, rather than like wild beasts. 
It having pleased the Sun, our Father, 
to give his children such commands as 
these, he let them down upon the earth 
in the neighborhood of Lake Titicaca, 
bidding them to go whithersoever they 
would. ‘They were however instructed 
to drive into the earth a golden staff 
wherever they thought of establishing 
their residence in any particular spot : 
if the staff on the first blow sank into 
the earth, it was the will of the Sun, 
our Father, that they should settle 
there. On coming to the spot where 
Cuzco was afterwards founded, the 
sign which had been foretold was 
given to them. The savages soon be- 
gan to flock around them, gazing with 
wonder on the pair, who were arrayed 
in the precious apparel of the Sun, and 


who, no less by their speech than by_ 


the majesty of their countenance, gave 
evidence that they were the children 
of the Sun. Then the Inca instructed 
the men in all needful arts, such as 
house-building and agriculture ; while 


his sister and spouse gave instruction.) 


to the women in all kinds of feminine 
work, such as needlework, and the 
weaving of cotton and woolen cloth, 
the making of garments, etc. Further- 


/an owner of property. 


more, they both taught the natives the , 


worship of the Sun, their Father.” 

Thus the Sun was worshiped, and 
we have now to ascertain in what 
light they regarded this object of re- 
ligious veneration. Man can attribute 
to any object only those notions which 
he already possesses. The higher 
then his development, in an_ intel- 
lectual and in a moral sense, the 
nobler will be the conception he has 
of the object which he takes for 
his supreme ideal. The Peruvian will 
regard the Sun as combining all those 
virtues and properties which he has 
himself. 

They were an industrious and an 
ingenious people. Agriculture formed 
the basis of the commonwealth, and 
was pursued with the greatest dili- 
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gence and skill. No spot of ground 
was untilled, maize and potatoes be- 
ing the chief products of the soil.* 
Even the stony sides of the mount- 
ains were turned into blooming gar- 
dens, by means of terracing, artificial 
irrigation and the use of guano as 
manure. They produced excellent 
cotton and woolen fabrics, and their 
metal manufactures, in gold, silver, 
copper and tin (they had no iron) bore 
the stamp of skillful workmanship. 
Every part of the country was con- 
nected with Cuzco, the capital, by 
means of excellent highways, some 
paved, others macadamized,f having 
well-constructed bridges, a service of 
posts and a sort of telegraphic system. 
The latter enabled them to send dis- 
patches a distance of goo miles in 
three or four hours.{ Cuzco had a 
population of 200,000 souls, exclusive 
of an equal number dwelling in its 
suburbs. ‘The other cities were small- 
er, and yet had a considerable popu- 
lation.§ By means of a division of 
the population into decads the most 
exemplary order was maintained.|| 
The entire population formed one 
family, the Inca being its head. All 
labored and earned for the good of 
all. The state, not the individual, was 
Hence none 
were rich, but also none were poor. 
The contrast between proprietors and 
non-proprietors was done away, and 
all enjoyed prosperity. There were 
neither beggars nor-drones.{/ The 
citizen’s obligation to labor was cor- 
relative with that of the state, which 
owned his labor and its total product, 
to reward him for his toil. Under the 
guardian rule of the Incas, whose du- 
ties were prescribed to them by the 
Sun their Father, and who but rarely, 
as history attests, failed to exercise a 
paternal care for the commonwealth, 
the people lived in peace and happi- 
ness. Each conquered nation were 


* Prescott, I. 

+t Waitz, IV. 429. 

t Garcilasso, VI. c. 7; Wuttke, I. 334. 
§ Cf. Waitz, IV. 424. 

|| Prescott, I. 

{i 26-1. 
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immediately allowed to share the 
rights and privileges of their conquer- 
ors. Indeed, it was the desire to ex- 
tend civilization that led them to un- 
dertake wars of conquest.* 

It is evident that such a constitu- 
tion of the empire must have had 
many defects, and that it hindered 
individual development, as well as 
favored the abuse of power by a ty- 
rannical Inca. It was for the interest 
of the Incas to'keep the people in 
subjection, and hence they cut them 
off too jealously from all intellectual 
culture, the possession of which they 
reserved for themselves alone. 

A state organized on such princi- 
ple cannot subsist without a morality 
quite free from selfishness, that root of 
allevil. ‘Their family-life was chaste 
and pure; their women were not 
chattels, as among savages, but per- 
sons who, as represented in the vir- 
gins of the Sun, held a high position 
in the ceremonies of religion. Intel- 
lectual culture, in the sense of erudi- 
tion, was restricted to the Inca caste ; 
still the education of the people was 
a function of the state. The picture- | 
writing of the Mexicans was here re- | 
placed by that curious contrivance, the | 
quipu,t which was employed by many | 
scholars, and also, but in a less de-| 
gree, by the people generally, Gar- 
cilasso speaks of maps of the whole | 
country and of! particular districts and 
of charts of cities. The learned class 
did not, as in Mexico, belong exclus- 
ively to the priesthood, and they were 
classed as astrologers, physicians, bot- 
anists, poets, designers, painters, etc. 
The Quechua, like the Mexican lan- 
guage, contained a number of very 
abstract terms, such as sperit, thought, 
eternal, etc., which will enable us to 
form some notion of the degree of 
mental development attained by this 
people.§ 

As to the Peruvian mode of reckon- 
ing time we have not the same accu- 


Milow Ls 
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rate information as we have with re- 
gard to that of the Mexicans. Hum- 
boldt * says that the year was made 
up of 12 lunar months, giving a totak 
of 354d. 8h. 48m. ; and according to 
Rivero and Tschudi,f 11 intercalary 
days were added at the end of each 
year, but according to Herrera ¢ there 
were 12 intercalary days, one being 
added at the end of each month. In the 
face of these statements Desjardins § 
maintains that the Peruvian computa- 
tion was more exact than the Mexi- 
can, and Montesinos || speaks of very 
precise intercalations, and of cycles 
of 10, of 100 and 1000 years. But 
Waitz has strong doubts as to these 
statements. 

Prescott ranks the Peruvians above 
the Mexicans for skillful workman- 
ship in house-building, tillage, and 
the construction of roads and canals. 
Their inferiority to the Mexicans in 
intellectual culture—for instance, in 
astronomy—he strives to explain by 
showing that the Mexicans owed their 
intellectual advancement, not to their 
own native qualitiés, but to that 
mysterious Toltec stock, which the 
eye of history fails to discern, and 
which Prescott supposes to have been 
equaled by the Peruvians in all other 
departments of culture. 

Among a people, who have reached 
so high a degree of moral and intel- 
lectual development, the ideal object 
of worship must exhibit these moral 
characteristics in the highest degree. 
And such is here the case, for the 
Peruvians regarded the Sun “on the 
one hand, according to his position 
in Nature, as the great Power of the ~ 
universe which upholds all things (a 
mere heavenly body); but on the 
other hand (anthropopathically) as a 
spiritual power, having mind and will. 
Not that there was supposed to be 
apy spiritual object whose symbol 


* Vues des Cordilleres, 129. 
+ Riv.y Tschudi, Antig. Peruanas. Viena, 
1851, p. 127. 
t Herrera, V. 4, 5. 
§ Desj. Le Pérou avant la Conq. Espagn. 
Par. 1858, p. 122. 
|| 4p. Waitz, IV. 474. 
4 Prescott, Peru, I. 
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was the Sun (zz. the object of wor- 
ship was not a spirit inhabiting the 
Sun); but the bright luminary itself 
(in his own proper form and shape) 
was truly and really the deity, though 
not as a simple, soulless sphere, but 
as a divine and animated body, im- 
parting to all things around him light 
and life.” * When once a monk ex- 
pounded the Christian doctrine to the 
Inca Atahuallpa, and asked him to 
renounce his faith, the eyes of the 
prince flashed fire, and he exclaimed: 
“‘T will never change my faith. Your 
God was, as you say, put to death by 
the men he himself had created. But 
my God,” said he, pointing to the Sun 
which was then setting in full splendor 
behind the mountains, “‘ my God lives 
-in the heavens, and looks down upon 
his children.” | When the Sun sent 
his children down upon the earth he 
thus addressed them: ‘‘ My children, 
when you have subjected these people 
to our obedience, it must be your 
study to hold them by the jaws of 
reason, of piety, of mercy. and of 
justice, doing for them all that a 
father is wont to do for the children 
whom he has begotten and whom he 
tenderly loves. Herein you will fol- 
low my example, for, as you know, 
T never cease to do good to all mor- 
tals. I illumine them with my light, 
to the end they may see and go about 
their affairs: when they are cold, I 
warm them; I make their fields and 
their meadows productive, bring forth 
fruit on their trees, increase their 
herds and send them rain and fair 
weather as need may be. Further, I 
journey around the world daily, to 
see what the earth needs, and to re- 
store all things to order, for the com- 
fort of its inhabitants. Therefore it 
is my will that ye follow my example, 
as most dear children, whom I send 
on earth for the welfare and the in- 
struction of these poor men, who live 
like beasts. Hence I give you the 
title of kings, and I desire that your 
kingdom be extended over all the 


* Wuttke, I. 306 seq. 
i Préscott, 1.73. 
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nations whom. ye shall instruct in 
right principles and good morals, es- 
pecially by your example and mild 
tule.” * Through reverence for the 
Sun, even the Inea durst not look 
upoh its face.f 

The offerings made to the Sun con- 
sisted, besides the morning prayer, at 
his rising, of a libation (as among the 
Persians); then of fruits, herbs, flowers 
and animals, llamas especially.t Gar- 
cilasso expressly denies that they of- 
fered human. sacrifices, and often 
mentions the laws which forbade the 
sacrifice of captives: still other ac- 
counts render it tolerably certain that 
on high festivals they sacrificed a 
child or a beautiful maiden. 

Where Sun-worship is so highly 


'developed, the worship of the other 


heavenly bodies holds a very subordi- 
nate position. They worshiped the 
Moon as the Sun’s sister and spouse, 
and the stars (among which Venus. 
and the Pleiades were specially ob- 
served) § were considered as their 
suzte.|| The most famous temple in 
Peru was that of the Sun, at Cuzco,. 
which, on account. of its fabulously 
rich endowments, was called Cori- 
cancha—Place of Gold; ] and the 
temple next in renown was that of 
Pachacamac, also at Cuzco. The 
Temple of the Sun included a chapel 
plated all over with silver, and dedi- 
cated to the Moon, as also three other 
chapels, richly plated with gold and 
silver, and sacred to the Stars, to 
Thunder and Lightning, and to the 
Rainbow. 

With the Peruvians we may class, 
from the religious point of view, first 
the Araucanians,** who dwell to the 
south, in Chile, and who reckoned a 
solar year of 12 months, each month 
having 30 days, and five days being 
intercalated through the year. They 
were able to determine the time of 


* Garcilasso, I. lib. I. c. XV. 
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the solstices from the length of shad- 
ows. Then came a very advanced 
people, of higher culture than the 
Araucanians, viz., the Chibchas,* and 
their kinsmen, living in New Granada, 
a country whose antiquities bespeak 
for its inhabitants a relatively high 
degree of, culture in very early times. 
Among the Chibchas the Sun held 
the same important position as among 
the Peruvians. There is no evidence 
to show that they imported from Peru 
their religion and their intellectual 
culture, but rather everything tends 
to prove that their development was 
of native growth. 


7. Lhe Worship of the Heavens. 


In the view taken of the heavens 
by all men on the basis of the exter- 
nal appearances, the heavenly bodies 
pass for bright points fixed in the 


blue vault of the sky, rather than for| 


spheres free-poised in infinite space. 
Sun, moon and stars are only parts of 
the celestial vault. Hence, howso- 
ever they may differ from one anoth- 
er, still essentially they are of equal 
value, being all celestial. The suprem- 


or to that one body, but to the entire | 


firmament. 
new standpoint, but rather the sum of 
the data already obtained, if now the 
religious consciousness considers no 
longer the sun, the moon, or the stars, 
but the sum-total of them all, the ce- 
lestial vault, the sky itself, as the su- 
preme fetich, the supreme god. And 
here too, as in all the objects of fe- 
tich-worship, it is the vault of heaven, 
as such, anthropopathically appre- 


to be symbolized by it, that receives 
religious honors. But this worship of 
the entire heavens does by no means 
interfere with the worship of the in- 
dividual heavenly bodies, but rather, 
on the contrary, favors it. Sun, moon 
and stars may each receive its peculiar 
worship and sacrifice; but no one of 
them has the absolute ascendency. 


* Tb. IV. 532 ff. 
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That the people who stand on this 
stage of fetichism are, from a mental 
and moral point of view, very ad- 
vanced, follows from what has been al- 
ready said. Asrepresentatives of this 
stage we might cite the Persians, as 
described by Herodotus ; also the Chi- 
nese. 

“To. erect statues of the gods, al- 
tars and temples,” says Herodotus, 
“is not the custom of the Persians, 
and indeed they reproach those who 
do so with folly, and this, as it appears 
to me, for the reason that they do not 
believe, as do the Greeks, that the 
gods are anthropomorphic. On the 
contrary, they are wont to sacrifice to 


Zeus on the summits of high mount- 


ains, and to invoke the entire celestial 
vault as Zeus. They also ‘sacrifice to 
the sun and the moon: to the earth, ~ 
to fire and to the winds The 
Persians have no holocausts, no liba- 
tions, no meat-offering, no flutes, no 
garlands, no barley cakes: but who- 
ever would sacrifice to one of these 
gods puts a crown of myrtle around 
his tiara, conducts the animal to some 
place free from pollution, and there 


prays to the god to whom he is about 


acy therefore does not belong to this/ to make the offering. Still he prays not 


for himself alone, but prays rather 
that it may be well with all Persians 
and with the king. Then the animal 
is slain, cut up, seethed, and afterward 
spread upon the green sweet grass; 
the Magi then chaunt a song of con- 
secration, standing by the side of the 
one who makes the offering, and the 
latter finally takes the flesh home, to 
make such use of it as he may wish. 


... The Persians believe that the 


| gods desire only the soul of the beast 
hended, and not any god supposed | 


as a sacrifice, disdaining the flesh ; 
hence they do not burn the flesh, lest 
they should pollute the fire, which is 
sacred to the gods: nay, even one 
durst not even blow on the fire, to 
quicken it, for that is-an offense*'that 
is punished with death. Asthey make 
offerings to fire, so too do they to wa- 
ter, betaking themselves to some lake, 
or river, or fountain, and ‘digging a 
trench in the vicinity, lest the blood 
should defile the water. There they 
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slay the victim, and spread the pieces 
on sprigs of bay or myrtle; the magi, 
who are present, make libations of oil, 
milk or honey, and chaunt a sacred 
song; and the sacrificant takes away 
the flesh of the victim.” This con- 
‘ception of sacrifice, where only the soul 
of the victim is accepted by the gods, 
(gods as defined by Herodotus him- 
self) shows that the Persians no longer 
viewed their gods from the gross ma- 
terialistic point of view, and subordi- 
nated the material to the spiritual. 
Their praying for all Persians and not 
for themselves individually is evidence 
that they stood high above the egotism 
of the savage, who cares only for him- 
self... 
As objects of religious contempla- 
tion, the sky is regarded as the Father, 
, the Earth the Mother of all things by 
the Chinese, the religious views of 
the masses being but little affected by 
the more philosophical and abstract 
speculations of their later teachers.* 
Yang, the Sky, is procreative, strong, 
masculine; Yu, the Earth, is concep- 
tive, weakly, feminine.t All things 
are the products of these two. “So 
soon as Yu and Yang unite, an actual 
existence results, and this is the work 
of Heaven and Earth.’ ¢ That this 
Sky-worship is most intimately con- 
nected with Sun-worship, nay, even 
that it derives its origin from Sun- 
worship, appears to be beyond ques- 
tion. The Y-King, for instance, says 
that Yang makes his most perfect ap- 
parition in the Sun.§ The movement 
of Yang, again says the Y-King, is in 
a circle, being accelerated from the 
beginning of spring until the solstice, 
and then retarded. He consists of 
an extremely subtle matter, invisible 
to our eyes, but yet most real, and 
has a fixed and never ceasing circular 
motion; and his form is spherical, 


* Cf. Wuttke, Gesch. des H. Bd. II. S. 1- 
208; Bluntschli, Altasiatische Gottes-u. | 
Weltideen S. 135-164; le Chou-King par 
Confucius, trad. par P. Gaubil, revu par M. | 
de Guignes. Par: 1770, p. 88-150. 

+ Y-King, ex Interpr. Regis. Ed. Mohl, 
1834, I. p. 165-169, II. p. 381. 

t 2b. II. 547. 

§ 7b. II. 406. 
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whereas that of the earth is angular, 
and therefore less capable of motion.* 

In the Spring and Summer, when 
the quickening power of the heavens is 
greatest, Yang bears sway, but in Au- 
tumn and Winter, when the quiescent 
earth predominates, Yu assumes rule. 
Yang is lord of the day, culminating 
at noon, and then gradually yielding 
to Yu, who rules the night.t All 
these functions of Yang belong more 
properly to the Sun than to the Sky. 

“Wherever,” says Wuttke,t “in 
accordance with our habits of thought, 
we expect to find mention of God in 
Chinese writings, it is always the Sky 
that we find named, sometimes Sky 
and Earth, but more commonly the 
Sky alone. And the Sky which is 
meant is the visible heavens, whose 
apparent revolution around the earth 
is held to be the cause of all life and 
movement. Sun, Moon and Stars are 
set in this blue Sky, which is the man- 
ifestation of deity.” Uninfluenced by 
the nice distinctions which the philos- 
ophers of China have made as to the 
essence of the Heavens the popular 
mind takes the anthropopathic view, 
which, however, as was to have been 
expected of a people so advanced in 
moral culture as the Chinese, attrib- 
utes to the Sky only the noblest and 
sublimest characteristics. They give 
to the Heavens the name Shang-to, 
“Sublime Ruler, Supreme Lord.” § 
He is almighty and omnipresent. His 
all-embracing love is shown in the say- 
ing: “The Sublime Ruler of the Uni- 
verse is to be feared and reverenced : 
he hates none. Who durst say that 
He hates any man?”’| His. justice 
is not to be bribed, and is as immuta- 
ble as his celestial movement; great 
is his wrath against the unjust; {| from 


* [b. \1. 285 seq: ;) I, 203: 

{ 76. 1. 196, 214; Tschu-hi, iibersetzt von 
Neumann, in Illgen’s Zeitschr. 1837, Bd. I. 
56, 74, 82. 

Pelee 25. 

§ Chou-King, p. 13, Note 7; Y-King, II. p. 
216 


|| Confucii Chi-King, s. Liber Carminum, 
ex Lat. P. Lacharme Interpr. Ed. Jul. Mohl. 
Stuttg. 1830, II. 4, 8. 
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his ‘omniscence naught is hidden.* 
And these things are all predicative 
of the blue vault above our heads, vg. 
“OQ blue Sky, look down with scorn 
upon the proud, and have pity on the 


unfortunate,” is a Chinese prayer.f 


The Sky so considered is man’s moral 
prototype, which he must | reproduce 
in his own life. “‘ His four properties 
set forth the ideal of a prince: he is 
so great, that he encompasses. all 
things; so mighty that he creates all 
things; so orderly that he adapts all 
things to their ends; so persistent 
that he never stands still, never ceases 
to be.” + The Sky is the supreme lord. 
He requires of man perfect righteous- 
ness and sinlessness. Being omni- 
scient he knows when a man is guilty 
of sin. His wrath is enkindled 
against all injustice, and he manifests 
it on occasion by celestial phenom- 
ena and by the convulsions of Nature, 
which are thus brought into relations 
with the moral life of man.- Eclipses 
of Sun and Moon, earthquakes, thun- 
der and lightning and the other grave 
phenomena of Nature are warnings 
sent, from Heaven to man.$ Crops 
fail on account of the sins of the peo- 
ple or of their rulers. ‘‘ When virtué 
reigns,” says Kitse in the r2th century 
B.c,, “the rain falls betimes; when 
the sovereign rules justly, there is 
fair weather, etc.; when sin reigns, 
the rain falls incessantly, or else there 
is a drought,” etc.|| The guilty are 
oftentimes punished directly by the 
Heavens. An emperor of the second 
dynasty having defiantly shot arrows 
at the sky, and erected idols was 
slain by the lightning.{— “For the 
space of three days did the Heavens 
envelop the earth in dark clouds, be- 
cause another emperor had committed 


* Histoire Générale de la Chine, trad. du 
Kong-Kien-Kang-Mon par de Mailla, publ. 
par ‘Gtoster.) Par. 1777/1. p..92, 127. 

+ Chi-King, IT. 5, 6 

t Wuttke, II. 26. 

§ Chou-King, p. 13, 54, 87, 96, 99, 142, 160, 
47 3 Chi-King, p. 201, II. 5, 6,8; De Mailla, 
I. 78. 


|| Chou-King, p. 172. 
De Mailla, I. 227. 
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acrime.* We might cite a multitude 
of similar instances; ¢ but as our pur- 
pose here is only to define the position 
of China with regard to religious de- 
velopment, we refrain from any fur- 
ther illustration of this point. 
However just the claim of the sky 
to the undivided worship of man, 
and howsoever strictly philosophico- 
religious speculation may show it to 
be the one object that deserves to be 
worshiped, still the popular mind will 
not renounce its own nature asa fe- 
cund principle, and so it fashions for 
itself notions of spirits and gods on 
purely empiric:grounds. Hence in 
China, besides sky-worship there is a 
complex system of Spirit-worship and 
polytheism.¢ In addition to the An- 
cestral Spirits, which are the principal 
objects of veneration, there are the 
Celestial Spirits, which dwell in the 
heavenly bodies, in the Sun, the 
Moon, the Stars, the Earth: on moun- 


tains, in rivers; in the thunder and_ 


in the winds. ‘There are the guar- 
dian Spirits of families, of houses, of 
communities, of cities, of provinces, 
of agriculture, etc., and we find men- 
tion of these even in remote times: 
yet they rank so far beneath the Sky 
that by an ancient law it was forbid- 
den to make offerings to them such 
as were made to the Sky, and it was 
allowed only to make them gifts of 
food, and to show them a limited 
amount of reverence.$ 

In Africa, too, among the more ad 
vanced nations, we find traces of 
a growing Sun and Sky worship. In 
Dahomey, a country ruled with bar- 
barous rigor, but yet possessing a 
well-organized monarchical govern- 
ment, the Sun is held to be the. high- 
est of all beings but yet is not wor- 
shiped.|| The Duallas call the Sum 
and the Great Spirit by one name.9f 


oe eS ao 


* Chou-King, p. I. 

he Gyes Witte milan cetic 

PoLOeMulens Ontis 

§ De Mailla, Hist. gén. I. 33. 

|| Omboni, Viaggi nell’ Africa Occidentale. 
Milano, 1845, p. 309. 

4] Allen and Thomson, Narr. of the Exped. 
to the R. Niger in 1841. Lond. 1848, IT. 
199, 395 2o0Fe. 
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In Acra Romer discovered a sort of 
worship paid to the Sun.* The Ne- 
groes of the Gold Coast, at least 
their devotees and fetichmen, call 
Njongmo (the Sky), which is omni- 
present and ad evo, the Supreme 
God, and the Maker of the world.t 
‘“ You ,»may every day see,” said a 
fetichman, “how the rain and sun- 
shine sent by him cause the grass and 
grain and trees to grow: he must 
therefore be the Creator.” Every 
morning they go down to the stream, 
wash themselves, dash a handful of 
water or sand on their heads, and 
with eyes turned to the sky, utter this 
prayer: ““O God, give me this day 
rice and yams, gold and agries : give 
me slaves, wealth and health, and 
grant that I be quick and swift.” 
The same belief, substantially, pre- 
vails in Akwapim, the Supreme Deity 
being the firmament, and the Earth, 
the Universal Mother, holding the 
second rank, while in the third rank 
stands Bosumbra, the head Fetich. 
Before embarking in any new enter- 
prise the people of Akwapini offer a 
libation to these three, saying: “ Cre- 
ator, come, drink; Earth, come, 
drink ; Bosumbra, come, drink.” ¢ 


CHAPTER: VII: 
THE AIM OF FETICHISM. 


Havinc traced the development of 
religious ideas from their earliest ori- 
gin to their more advanced stages, we 
would now gather the results of our 
analyses in order to show the ulterior 
aim to which the system is directed. 


‘ 


1. Retrospect. 


The understanding has cognizance 
only of its own conceptions, and these 
conceptions are its objects. Hence 


its range is limited to the conceptions | 


and objects it has, and hence too it 


* Romer, S. 84. 
+ Waitz, II. 170. 
t Lbidem. 
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grows as the number of its objects is 
increased. If we would appreciate a 
man’s intellectual status, we must 
know what are his conceptions, his 
objects. In his lowest condition man 
has but few objects: but as these are 
multiplied the more, the more does he 
advance in every respect. 

It is a law of our mind that we 
shall range our conceptions in the 
order of cause and effect. But we 
can so range such conceptions as we 
possess. Cazge, as being the efficient, 
the productive principle we can con- 
ceive of only as something possessed 
of power, of special efficiency. Ac- 
cordingly that object or that concep- 
tion will pass for causal and efficient, 
which appears to be the stronger, the 
more excellent. We have seen how, 
as the number of objects was greater 
or less, their values differed propor- 
tionally, and how the mind with few 
objects must set as high a value on 
trifles (as viewed from a higher stand- 
point) as a superior understanding 
sets upon its more important objects : 
for a relatively trifling object as. 
sumes importance when its surround- 
ings are more trifling still than itself. 
Hence we have seen that because he 
has but few objects, and a very nar- 
row world, the fetichist takes to be 
causal an object which for him is mo- 
mentous, though insignificant for us. 
We have seen that as he increases the 
number of his conceptions, the num- 
ber of assignable causes is increased 
in proportion; and then we consid- 
ered the various objects regarded as 
fetiches: stocks, stones, mountains, 
plants, etc. All these lay in man’s 
own sphere, and he was attached to 
them by bodily interest. A new and 
spiritual interest could be awakened 
only by an entirely new object, and 
this he found in the heavenly bodies, 
by the worship of which man _ stepped 
beyond simply material interests and 
entered a spiritual sphere. 

In proportion as the spiritual in- 
terest increases the more is the will 
detached from the simply corporeal. 
Animal passions are repressed in pro- 
portion as objects of spiritual interest 
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attract the will to themselves. But 
in order to devote himself to spiritual 
interests man had need. of repose, 
tranquillity and bodily security. ‘The 
higher this spiritual interest rises, the 
more is fierce and destructive egotism 
repressed. Life is more tranquil, 
more orderly. Man builds up com- 
monwealths, and his thoughts are 
now no longer concerned about him- 
self alone, but about the common- 
wealth also. But in proportion as he 
abandons egotism, the more does he 
acknowledge moral control. In the 
higher stages of the worship of 
heavenly bodies we therefore found 
a high degree of development, not 


only intellectually but also morally. | 
For morality being will-stimulus, or 


will-direction, and the will being ele- 
vated only by gaining higher and 
ever higher objects, therefore morality 


is elevated in proportion to the ele-| 


vation of the objects. 


2. The New Problem. 


Sky-worship, including Star and) 


Sun-worship, is the highest grade of 


are the most exalted, but also because 


it contains the nucleus of something | 
So far, man has been | 


altogether new. 
tracing causes from object to object, 
and in the pursuit of the final cause 
at length passed from earth to sky. 
But even there his final cause was 
found to belong to the order of sensu- 
ous things. His eyes discern his effi- 


cient causes ; he sees them producing | 
But the 


all phenomena, all objects. 
Jaw of the mind is that he shall still 
search for a cause, and when once the 
mind has begun to question, it will 
never cease to question. What is the 
cause of A? it asks: and the answer 
is, B. But further it will ask, What 
then of B? and an answer it must 
have. Now so far it has taken the 
Stars, the Sun, the Sky for its ulti- 
mate cause: but the greater man’s 
reverence for this cause, and the more 
he contemplates it, the more he learns 
as to its true nature. Soon all man- 
ner of thoughts will spring up, and he 


stage of development. 
fetichism, not only because its objects | 
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will observe contradictions, between 
its actual, empirical phenomena and 
his own conception thereof, and of the 
mode in which it must operate. How 
is this? he will inquire. And when 
such’and such effects are produced 
by the Sun, the question will come up, 
But what produced the Sun _ itself, 
with its phenomena? And in fact 
wherever this worship of heavenly 
bodies attains its highest stage, as. 
among the Mexicans, Peruvians and 
Persians, this question did actually 
arise. The Persians not alone put 
this question, but they found the an- 
swer to it, and the result was a new 
religion, that of Zoroaster. But the 
Mexicans and the Peruvians had their 
development interrupted by the fanat- 
icism of a Cortez and a Pizarro, and 
hence they could not reach a solution 
of the problem, though it was explic- 
itly stated by some eminent minds. 
among them, and the nation was ina 
fair way soon to enter on a new relig- 
ious epoch. : 

But let us see how the problem 
must be solved by a people in their 
As long as 


the objects of sense afforded the 
grounds for considering them as 


causes, so long did man ascend the 
series. But when the last link in that 


chain is reached, the senses fail ; 


and the eye cannot penetrate beyond 
the blue vault of the heavens. Hence 
when he comes to inquire as to the 


cause of the sky itself, he cannot as- 


sign any sensible object, there being 
none that is greater than this. If 
therefore he would still pursue his: | 
search after a cause, he must needs. 
go beyond the domain of sense, and 
assign causes not apprehensible to 
the senses, praetersensual or super- 
sensual. But now he could not as 
sign anything super-sensual as a cause, 
if he had no conception of the “ super- 
sensual.” But his gods and spirits 
have furnished him with such a no- 
tion, and he has often held them to 
be the causes. of sundry phenomena 
in the world of sense. All his con- 
ceptions are empirical, and his con- 
ception of gods also had an empirical 
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origin. It is not our business here to 
account for the idea of gods and 
spirits : it suffices if we know that it| 
exists. When therefore an ultimate 


cause is to be assigned for the ulti- 


mate of sensible causes, it will be a 


God. But just as when he looked for 
the ultimate Cause among sensible ob- 
jects, that passed for ultimate which 
was unique, supreme, and above all 
things else in power and dominion: 
so too must this God be unique, su- 
preme, exclusive. Here then is the 
point where, by the crossing of the 
two series of conceptions (referred 
to already at p. 26)—viz.: on the 
one hand sensible objects, and on the 
other spirits or gods, both in their 
highest state of development (Sun 
and Sky-worship, and Polytheism)— 
Monotheism is evolved. ‘The proofs 
of this proposition are not in place 
-in an essay on fetichism: it wil] be 
sufficient if we show from_ history 


that the guestion we have spoken of | 


.does actually arise where man has 
reached the highest stage of fetichism, 
and that it is answered precisely as 
we have said. 

Of the famous Inca, Tupac Jupan- 
qui,* Garcilasso states that “he was 
wont to say: Many hold that the sun 
is endowed with life, and that he is 
the creator of all things. But who- 
ever creates a thing must be present 
when he creates it: but now sundry 


things are produced in the absence of | 
'rians. 


the Sun: therefore the Sun is not the 
creator of all things. Furthermore, 
his never tiring is proof that he is not 
a living thing. If he had life, he 
would weary even as we : and were he 
free. he would visit other regions of 
heaven besides those in which his 
daily, course now lies. He is, as it 
were, an object that is restricted in its 


movements, and which ever describes | 


the self-same course ; or like the arrow 
which flies in the direction in which 
it is shot, and which cannot choose 
its’ own course.”’” Another Inca was 


once, upon the feast of Raymi, at-: 


tentively contemplating the Sun. 


* Garcilasso, VIII. 8. 


to perform his daily course : 


‘same daily path : 
‘it pleased him, even though -he had 
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A priest having twice reminded him 
that the reverence due to that lumi- 
nary forbade such conduct, the mon- 
arch replied: “I will put you two 
questions. I am your king and lord. 
Would any of you venture to order 
me to rise from my throne and 
set out oma long journey? And 
would any of my vassals be so bold as. 
to refuse obedience, were I to com- 
mand him forthwith to hasten off 
tos Ghie272) 4 The priest having an- 
swered both questions in the nega- 
tive, the monarch thus continued : 


les My word for it, there must be over 
the Sun, our Father, a master greater 


and mightier still, who requires him 
for were 
the Sun himself the Supreme Lord, 
he would not pursue forever the 
he would rest when 


no need of rest.’’* 

One of the most eminent of the 
Mexican kings, “an intellectual hero 
of the New World,’ was Nezahual- 
coyotl. ‘His enlightened mind, and 
the love he had for his subjects, largely 
contributed to make his court famous, 
and it was ever after regarded as the 
home of the arts and the center of re- 
fined culture. At Tezcuco, his capital, 
the Mexican language was spoken 
with the greatest purity and correct- 
ness; and there were always to be 
found the best artists, and a vast as- 
semblage of poets, orators and histo- 
Not alone the Mexicans them- 
selves, but many other nations re- 
ceived laws from Tezcuco, and hence 
we might say that Nezahualcoyotl was 
the Solon, and his capital the Athens. 
of Anahuac.”’f Well-versed in the 
poetry of his native land, the king was 


himself a poet of some distinction, and 


as late as the 16th century sixty hymns. 
composed by him in honor of the Cre: 
ator of the heavens were held in high 
esteem even by the Spaniards. “ But 
nothing possessed so deep an interest 
for Nezahualcoyotl as the study of 
Nature. He acquired a considerable 


Zs Acosta, Balboa, 595, apud Waitz, IV. 
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amount of astronomical knowledge 
from the numerous observations which 
he directed to be made of the courses 
of the stars. He also devoted much 
time to the study of botany and zool- 
ogy, and those specimens which, as 
requiring a different climate, could 
not live at the capital, he had painted 
in the natural size on the walls of his 
palace. He studied attentively the 
causes of the phenomena of Nature, and 
this study led him to recognize the worth- 
lessness of idolatry. He told his 
sons, in confidence, that whilst they 
paid exterior reverence to the idols, 
in deference to public sentiment, 

they should in their hearts abhor this 
contemptible worship of inanimate 
things. As for himself, he acknowl- 
edged no god save the Creator of the 
Heavens, but he did not forbid idola- 
try, much as he wished to do so, lest 
any man should charge him with set- 
ting himself in opposition to the teach- 
ings of his forefathers. He prohibited 
human sacrifices, but succeeded only 
so far as to limit them to the offering 
of prisoners of war.” * To his “ Un- 

seen God,” ‘ the Unknown God, the 
Cause of Causes,” t he dedicated a 


* Clavigero, I. p. 175 seq. 
+ “Al Dios no conocido, Causa de las 
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tower of nine stories, with roof painted 
blue, and studded with golden stars.* 

At stated hours certain officials ap- 
pointed for the purpose struck a son- 
orous metallic plate in the tower, at 
which signal the king knelt and re- 
cited a prayer. From the ornamenta- 
tion of this tower, as well as from his 
poems,f it is plain that, as Prescott 
says, ‘‘ he combined star-worship with 
worship of the Almighty ;”’ or rather, 
by combining star-worship with Poly. 
theism, he reached Monotheism. 
This is clear from what Tjtliljochitl 
says -of him, viz., that although he 
“Invoked the Almighty, by whose 
grace we live, and who hath in him- 
self all things,” still he also “‘ acknowl- 
edged the sun to be his father and the 
earth his mother.” t 


Causas.”’ 
cott, IP 155: 

* “Su boveda estaba pintada de aaa: 3 
Clavigero, I. 176. 

t “ Let us strive heavenward, for there all 
is everlasting and incorruptible.” Aspiremos 
al cielo, que alli todo es eterno y nada se cor- 
rompe. 
the Sun’s cradle; and the sombre shadows 
only brilliant lights for the stars.” El] horror 
del sepulcro es lisongera cufia para el, y las 
funestas sombras brillantes luces para los as- 
tros. 

t+ Apgud Prescott, I. 


M.S. de Ijtliljochitl apud Pres- 


“The horrors of the grave are but. 
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Light Science for Leisure Hours. A series of familiar essays 
on astronomical and other natural phenomena. By RICHARD A. 
Proctor, F.R.A.S. 


Forms of Water in Clouds and Rivers, Ice and Glaciers. (19 illus- 
trations). By JOHN TYNDALL, F.R.S. 


Physics and Politics. An application of the principles of Natural 
Science to Political Society. By Water BaaEnot, Author of 
“‘The English Constitution.” ; 


Man’s Place in Nature, (with numerous illustrations). By 
THomMas H. HuX Ley, F.R.S. 


Education, Intellectual, MoralandPhysical. By HERBERT SPENCER. 
Town Geology. With Appendix on Coral and Coral Reefs. By 
Rev. CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
The Conservation of Energy, (with numerous illustrations). By 
BALFOUR STEWART, LL.D. 
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By C. MARceEL. 
The Data of Ethics. By HERBERT SPENCER. 
The Theory of Sound in its Relation to Music, (numerous 
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. Mind and Body. The theories of their relations. By ALEX. 
Bain, LL.D. 


The Wonders of the Heavens, (thirty-two illustrations). By 
CAMILLE FLAMMARION. 


Longevity. The means of prolonging life after middle age. By 
JOHN GARDNER, M.D. 

The Origin of Species. By THomas H. Huxuey, F.R.S. 

Progress: Its Law and Cause. With other disquisitions. By 
HERBERT SPENCER, 

Lessons in Electrictty, (sixty illustrations). By JOHN TYR 
DALL, F.R.S. 
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Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. By Ricard A. 
PROCTOR. 
The Romance of Astronomy. By R. KauLEY MILLER, M.A. 


The Physical Basis of Life, with other essays. By THomas H. 
HUXLEY, F-.R.S. 


Seeing and Thinking. By Wit1aM KINGDON CLIFFORD, F.R.S. 


Scientific Sophisms. A review of current theories concerning 
Atoms, Apes and Men, By SAMUEL WAINWRIGHT, D.D. 


Popular Scientific Lectures, (illustrated). By Prof. H. HELM- 
HOLTZ. 


The Origin of Nations. By Prof. Gzo. Rawiinson, Oxford Univ. 
The Evolutionist at Large. By GRANT ALLEN. 


The metas gs I of Landholding in England. By JOSEPH 
FISHER, F.R.H 


Fashion in eee , as illustrated in the customs of Barbarous 
and Civilized Races. (Numerous illustrations) By WILLIAM 
HENRY FLOWER, F.R.S. 


Facts and Fictions of Zoology, (numerous illustrations). By 
ANDREW WILSON, Ph.D. 
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By RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH. 


ee ee Traits and other Essays. By RicHARD A. 
PROCTOR. 


Vignettes from Nature. By GRANT ALLEN. 
The Philosophy of Style. By HERBERT SPENCER. 


Oriental Religions. By JOHN CairRD, Pres. Univ. Glasgow, and 
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Lectures on Evolution. (illustrated). By Prof. T. H. HuxLEy.~ 
Six Lectures on Light. (lllustrated). By Prof. JoHN TYNDALL. 


oo Geological Sketches. 
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.§ The Dawn of History. 
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The Diseases of Memory. By Tu. Rreot. Translated from the 
French by J. Fitzgerald, M.A. 
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Historical Sketch of the Distribution of Land in Eng- 
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Scientific Aspect of Some Familiar Things. 

By W. M. WILLIAMS. 

(Double Number, 30 cents). Charles Darwin. His Life and 
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The Mystery of Matter, and the Philosophy of Ignor- 
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The Unseen Universe, and the Philosophy of the Pure Sciences. 
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The Genesis of Science. By HERBERT SPENCER. 
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No. 112. Psychology of Attention. By Tx. Risor. Translated from the 
French by J. Fitzgerald, M. A. 

No. 113. Hypnotism. Its History and Development. By Freprix Bsirn- 
strOM, M. D., Head Physician of the Stockholm Hospital, Professor of 
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lation from the Second Swedish Edition by Baron Nils Posse, M. G. 
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WORKS BY CHARLES. DARWIN. 


ORIGIN OF SPECIES BY MEANS OF NATURAL SELEC- 
TION, or the Preservation of Favored Races in the Struggle for Life. New 
edition, from the latest ee edition, with additions and corrections 


Cloth. ‘ 5 c 5 1.25 
DESCENT OF MAN, and Selection in Relation to Sex. With illustrations. 
New edition, revised and augmented. Cloth. : : ; 1.50 


FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOULD THROUGH THE 
ACTION OF WORMS, with Observations on their Habits. With 
illustrations. Cloth. P . ; 5 ‘ 15 


CHARLES DARWIN : His Life and Work, by Grant Allen. Cloth. .75 
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THE EVOLUTIONIS! AT LARGE, 
VIGNETTES FROM NATURE, and 
FORCE AND ENERGY, A Theory of Dynamics. 
Three books in one vol. Cloth. ; F F A fe 00 


WATER, ELECTRICITY AND LIGHT, By PROFESSOR JOHN 
TYNDALL, CoNTAINING : 


FORMS OF WATER IN CLOUDS AND RIVERS, Ice and Glac- 
iers. 19 illustrations. 
LESSONS IN ELECTRICITY. 60 Illustrations ‘ 
SIX LECTURES ON LIGHT. “ustrated. | 
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WORKS BY HERBERT SPENCER. 
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EDUCATION, Intellectual, Moral and Physical. 
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Two books in one vol. Cloth. . . ; a A AY) 
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LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE HOURS. 
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AEREDITARY TRAITS, and other Essays. 
MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS. 
ILLUSIONS OF THE SENSES, and other Essays. 
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SELECT WORKS OF WILLIAM KINGDON CL one F R.A.S., 
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SEEING AND THINKING. 
THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF MORALS, and other Essays. 
CONDITIONS OF MENTAL DEVELOPMENT, and other Essays. 
THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE, and the Philosophy of the Pure Sciences, f 
COSMIC EMOTION: ALSO THE TEACHINGS OF SCIENCE, 

Five books in one vol. Cloth. : ; ‘ ; : 1.25 


SELECT WORKS OF EDWARD CLODD, F.R.A.S., Containine : 
THE CHILDHOOD OF RELIGION. 
THE BIRTH AND GROW1H OF MYTH, and 


THE CHILDHOOD OF THE WORLD. ‘ 
Three books in 1 vol. Cloth. 2 : B : 1.00 


SELECT WORKS OF TH. RIBOT, TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH 
BY J. FITZGERALD, M.A., ConTarnine : 
THE DISEASES OF MEMORY. 
THE DISEASES OF THE WILL, and 


THE DISEASES OF PERSONALITY, 
Three bocks in one vol. Cloth, : i ‘ ; 641200 


THE MILKY WAY, ConraininG : 


THE WONDERS OF THE HEAVENS, (Thirty-two Illustrations). By 
Camille Flammarion. 
THE ROMANCE OF ASTROMOMY. By R. Kalley Miller, M.A. 
THE SUN; its Constitution, its Phenomena, its Condition. By Nathan T. 
Carr, LL.D. 
Three books in one vol. ; 5 se) ; : 1.00 


POLITICAL SCIENCE, CONTAINING : 
PHYSICS AND POLITICS. Anapplication of the principles of Natural 
Science to Political Society. By Walter Bagehot, author of ‘‘The English 


- Constitution.” 
HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE OF POLITICS. By Frederick 
Pollock. 
Two books in one vol. : : 2 ; P ‘ 5 


THE LAND QUESTION, Conrarnine : 


THE HISTORY OF LANDHOLDING IN ENGLAND. By 
Joseph Fisher, F.R.H.S., and 
HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE DISTRIBUTION OF LAND 
IN ENGLAND. By William Lloyd Birbeck, M.A. 
Two books in one vol. : : ; Z 75 


THE MYSTERY OF MATTER, and THE PHILOSOPHY OF IGNOR- 


ANCE. 
THE ESSENTIAL NATURE OF RELIGION, By J. Allanson 
Picton. Two books in one vol. Cloth. : ; a pity 


SCIENCE AND CRIME, and 
SCIENCE AND POETRY, with other Essays. By Andrew Wilson, 
F.R.S.E. Two books in one vol. Cloth. ‘ é f tO 
CURRENT DISCUSSIONS IN SCIENCE, and 
SCIENTIFIC ASPECT OF SOME FAMILIAR THINGS. By 
W. M. Williams, F.C.S. 
Two books in one vol. Cloth. : ; : ; ‘ arte 
THE BLACK DEATH, an Account of the Great Pestilence of the Four- 


teenth Century, and 
THE DANCING MANIA OF THE MIDDLE AGES. By J. F.C. 


Hecker, M.D. 
Two books in one vol. Cloth. ; A Eig A ; 15 


THE NATURALIST ON THE RIVER AMAZON. A Record of 


Adventures, Habits of Animals, Sketches of Brazilian and Indian Life and g 
Aspects of Nature under the Equator during Eleven Years of Travel, by Ny 
Henry Walter Bates, F.L.S., Assistant Secretar y to the eet, Geographical 9 a 
Society of England. Cloth. ee 


THE RISE AND EARLY CONSTITUTION OF UNIVERSI- 
LIES, with a survey of Medizeval Education. By 8.8. Laurie, LL.D., : 
Professor of the Institutes and mae of Education in the University of “4 
Edinburgh, Cloth. ; ; 15 ony 

THE RELIGIONS OF THE “ANCIENT WOR LD, inieldaiig Egypt, 
Assyria and Babylonia, Persia, India, Phoenicia, Etruria, Greece, Rome. By 
George Rawlinson. M.A., Camden Professor of Ancient History, Oxford, 
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THE STORY OF CREATION. A Plain Account of Bvoludow By if 
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Head Physician of the Stockholm Hospital, Professor of Psychiatry, Late Reval e's 
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W. M. Williams, F.C.S. 
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Society of England. Cloth. 
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_ DISEASES OF PERSONALITY. 


By TH. 


RIBOT,. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY J. FITZGERALD, M.A. 
(Copyright, 1887, by J. Fitzgerald.) 


CHAPTER I. 


INTRODUCTION.-—PERSONALITY.—INDI- 
VIDUALITY.—CONSCIOUSNESS. 


IN the language of psychology the gen- 


eral meaning of the term “ person ” is, an 


individual being that has a clear conscious- 
ness of itself and that acts consequently: 
it is the highest form of individuality. 
Metaphysical psychology, to explain this 
character (which it reserves for man ex- 
clusively) merely assumes a Me [ ego], ab- 
solutely one, simple, and identical. Un- 
fortunately, the explanation is illusive, the 
solution only apparent. Unless we assign 
a supernatural origin to this Me, we must 
needs explain how it comes to be, and 
from what lower form it springs. Ex- 


‘perimental psychology can neither state 
‘the problem in the same way nor treat it 


by the same method. It learns from nat- 
ural history how difficult it is in many 
cases to determine the characters of indi- 
viduality, far less complex though they be 
than those of personality; simple, easy 
solutions it mistrusts, and far from sup- 
posing the problem to be resolvable at 
the first attack, it finds the solution at the 
final term of its researches, as the result 
of laborious investigations. It is there- 
fore quite natural that the representatives 
of the old school, being a little off their 
bearings, should accuse those of the new 
school of “stealing their Me,’ though 
nobody has attempted anything of the 
kind. But the language of either side is 


‘so different from that of the other, and 


their methods are so opposite that they 
no longer understand one another. 

At the risk of increasing the confusion, 
I would try to find out what is to be 


without pretending to treat the subject 
in its entirety: that undertaking were, it 
seems to me, premature. 

Personality being the highest form of 
psychic individuality, a preliminary ques- 
tion arises: What is anindividual? Few 
problems have in our days been more dis- 
cussed by naturalists than this, and few 
remain more obscure as regards the 
lower grades of animal life. It is not yet 
time to treat it in detail: in the conclu- 
sion of this work, after we shall have 
studied the constituent elements of per- 
sonality, we will consider personality 
itself as awhole. Then we shall take oc- 
casion to compare personality with the 
lower forms through which nature has 
essayed to produce it, and to show that 
the psychic individual is only the expres- 
sion of the organism: like it of low 
grade, undifferentiated, incoherent, or 
complex and integrated. For the present 
it suffices to remind the reader who has 
already some acquaintance with these 
studies, that as we descend in the animal 
series, we see the psychic individual 
formed by more or less perfect fusion of 
less compiex individuals—a colony-con- 
sciousness being produced by the co-op- 
eration of local consciousness. These 
discoveries in natural history are of the 
utmost importance for psychology. Ow- 
ing to them the problem of personality 
takes a new form: it must be approached 
from below; and one is led to ask 
whether the human personality itself is 
not a “coalition whole” whose extreme 
complexity makes its origin difficult to 
discover, or even inscrutable, did not the 
existence of elemental forms throw some 
light upon the process of this fusion. 

Human personality—and of this alone 


learned from teratological, or morbid, or! can we treat to any purpose, especially in 


merely rare cases, touching the formation | a pathological essay 
and disorganization of personality, but]a complex. 


is a concrete whole, 
To know what it is, we must 
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analyze it, and here analysis is of neces- 
sity artificial, for it separates groups of 
phenomena that are not merely juxta- 
posed but co-ordinated, and standing 
toward one another not in the relation of 
mere simultaneity but of mutual depend- 
ence. Still analysis is indispensable. 
Adopting therefore a division of the sub: 
ject which I hope will be its own justifi- 
cation, I will consider successively the 
Organic, the Affective, and the /ntellect- 
zve conditions of personality, laying stress 
upon anomalies and irregularities. Upon 
a final survey of the subject we shall 
group together again these dissevered 
elements. 


But before we begin the exposition and 
interpretation of the facts, it will be well 
to have an understanding as to the nature 
of consciousness. I do not propose to 
write a monograph on consciousness, for 
that would cover pretty nearly the whole 
field of psychology: it will be enough to 
state the problem with precision. 

Details apart, we find only two hypoth- 
eseS: one very ancient, according to 
which consciousness is the fundamental 
property of the “soul,” or the ‘“ mind,’ 
constituting its essence; the other very 
recent, which regards consciousness as a 
simple phenomenon superadded to the 
cerebral activity, as an occurrence having 
its own conditions of existence, and which 
comes or goes as circumstances decide. 

The former hypothesis has been in 
vogue so long that it is easy to judge of 
its merits and its defects. I am not 
called upon to pass sentence upon it; I 
will simply show its utter powerlessness 
to explain the mind’s unconscious life. 
In the first place, for a long time it took 
no cognizance of this unconscious life. 
Leibnitz’s clear and profound observa- 
tions on that point lie forgotten or at 
least in abeyance; and till well on in the 
present century the most distinguished 
psychologists (with a few exceptions) re- 
stricted themselves to consciousness. At 
last, when the question must be heard, 
and when it was clear to every one that to 
regard psychic life as embracing simply 
the data of consciousness is a conception 
so poor and jejune as to be of no use in 
practice, then the metaphysical psycholo- 
gists were in a quandary. They adopted 
the hypothesis of ‘ unconscious states,’ 
an ambiguous and _ semi-contradictory 
term soon widely accepted. the term it- 
self betrays the confusion of ideas amid 
which it arose. What is meant by “un- 
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conscious states?” The wise note their 
existence, without trying to account for 
them ; the less wise talk of latent thought, 
of unconscious consciousness—expres- 
sions so vague, so illogical, that many au- 
thors have admitted as much. In truth, if 
the soul be defined to be thinking sub- 
stance, whereof states of consciousness 
are modifications, it is plainly a contradic- 
tion in terms to ascribe to it unconscious 
states. No fetch of language, no trick of 
dialectic can help the matter: and foras- 
much as the high importance of these un- 
conscious states as factors of psychic life 
is undeniable, there is no escape from the 
situation. 

The second hypothesis clears the 
ground of all this logomachy. It does 
away with the factitious problems that 
swarm in the first (e.g. whether con- 
sciousness be a general or a particular 
faculty, etc.), and we may fearlessly claim 
for it the benefit of the dex parcimonie. 
It is the simpler, the clearer, the more 
consistent of the two. Compared with 
the other, it may be characterized as ex- 
pressing the unconscious in physiolog- 
ical terms (states of the nervous system) 
and not in psychological terms (latent 
thought, sensations not sensed, etc.). 
But this is only a particular case of the 
hypothesis : we have now to consider it 
as a whole. 

I would remark first that conscious- 
ness, like all general terms, must be re- 
solved into concrete data. Just as there 
is not a will in general, but only volitions, 
so there is not a consciousness in general, 
but only states of consciousness: and 
these alone are real, As for defining the 
state of consciousness, the fact of being 
conscious, that were a vain and idle at- 
tempt: it is a datum of observation, an 
ultimate fact. Physiology shows that its 
production is always associated with the 
activity of the nervous system and in par- 
ticular of the brain. But the converse 
proposition is not true: though psychic 
activity always implies nerve activity, 
nerve activity does not always imply 
psychic activity. Nerve activity has far 
greater extension than psychic activity : 
hence consciousness is something super- 
added. In other words, we must regard 
a state of consciousness as a complex 
fact (événement, event, occurrence) which 
presupposes a particular state of the ner- 
vous system; nor is this nervous process 
an accessory but on the contrary an inte- 
gral part of the fact—nay, its ground- 
work, its fundamental condition; once 
produced, the fact exists 27 itself; when 
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consciousness is added, the fact exists| ness is connected with the period of the 


for itself; consciousness completes it, 
gives it the finishing touch, but does not 
constitute it, 

Upon this hypothesis we readily under- 
stand how every manifestation of psychic 
life—sensations, desires, feelings, voli- 
tions, recollections, reasonings, inven- 
tions, etc., may be alternately conscious 
and unconscious. There is nothing mys- 
terious in this alternation, because in 
every case the essential conditions, z.e., 
the physiological conditions, remain the 
same, and consciousness is only comple: 
mentary—the finish. 

The question would remain, why this 
finish sometimes is added, sometimes is 
lacking; for were there not in the phys- 
iological phenomenon itself something 
more in the former case than in the lat- 
ter, the adverse hypothesis would be in- 
directly strengthened. If it could be 
shown that whenever certain physiologi- 
cal conditions are present there is con- 
sciousness, that when they disappear, 
consciousness too disappears, and that 
when they vary. consciousness varies : 
then we should have no longer an hy- 
pothesis but a scientific truth. That isa 
distant prospect indeed. Still we may 
confidently predict that consciousness at 
least will never give us these revelations 
touching itself. As Maudsley justly says, 
consciousness cannot be at once effect 
and cause—cannot be at once itself and 
its molecular antecedents: it lives for an 
instant only and cannot by a direct intu- 
ition turn back to its immediate physio- 
logical antecedents ; and besides, to de- 
scend again to these material antecedents 
were to lay hold not of itself but of its 
cause, 

It would be for the present chimerical 
to undertake to define even roughly the 
necessary and sufficient conditions of the 
apparition of consciousness. We know 
that the cerebral circulation, as regards 
the quantity and the quality of the blood, 
has a good deal to do with the case. Of 
this we have striking proof in experi- 
ments made on the heads of animals im- 
mediately after decapitation. So too we 
know that the duration of the nervous 
processes in the centers is an important 
point. Psychometric research daily shows 
that a state of consciousness takes longer 
time in proportion to its greater complex- 
ity, and that on the other hand automatic 
acts, whether primordial or acquired, the 
rapidity of which is extreme, do not en- 
ter the consciousness. It may also be 
affirmed that the apparition of conscious- 


disassimilation of nerve tissue, as Herzen 
has shown in detail.* . But all these ree. 
sults are but partial gains, while a scien- 
tific account of the genesis of a phenom- 
enon requires a determination of ad/ its 
essential conditions. 

This the future will yield perhaps. In 
the mean time we shall best strengthen 
our hypothesis by showing that it alone 
explains one highly important character 
—and not merely a condition—of con- 
sciousness, namely its zfermzttence. To 
avoid all misunderstanding at the outset, 
be it noted that the question is not as to 
the discontinuity of states of conscious- 
ness with one another. Each has its 
limits which, while they allow it to be as- 
sociated with others, preserve its own in- 
dividuality. Not of this do we speak, 
but of the well known fact that con- 
sciousness has interruptions : in ordinary 
language, a man is not always thinking, 

True it is, that this assertion has been 
contradicted by the majority of metaphy- 
sicians. But they have never furnished 
proof in support of their thesis ; and,.as 
all the facts apparently are against it, the 
burden of proof seems to lie upon its ad- 
vocates. Their whole argument is in 
effect that since the soul is essentially a 
thing that thinks, consciousness must 
needs always exist in some degree, even 
though no trace of it subsists in the mem- 
ory. But thisis simply begging the ques- 
tion, for the hypothesis we maintain chal- 
lenges their major premise. Their alleged 
proof is, after all, only an inference 
drawn from a contested hypothesis. 

Let us put aside all a@ przorz solutions 
and look at the question as it is in itself. 
Let us consider, not cases of syncope, 
artificial anzesthesia, epileptic vertigo, co- 
ma, etc., but the familiar and frequently 
occurring psychic state of sleep. It has 
been asserted that sleep is never dream- 
less ; but that is a purely theoretic asser- 
tion, based on the thesis that the soul is 
ever thinking. The only fact that can 
be cited in support of this proposition is 
that sometimes a sleeper, when called or 
questioned, responds in suitable fashion, 
but on waking has no recollection of the 
occurrence. But this fact does not justi- 
fy a general conclusion, and the theory 
of the metaphysicians is met by the 
physiologists with another. Physiology 
teaches us that the life of every organ 
comprises two periods, one of compara- 


*La Condizione fisica della Conscienza. Roma, 


1879. 
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tive repose, or of assimilation, the other | terrupted or suspended—would indisputably 


of activity, or of disassimilation ; that the 
brain presents no exception to this law, 
and that experience shows the duration 
of sleep, in the several epochs and circum- 
stances of life, to be in direct ratio to the 
need of assimilation, The cause of sleep 
is the necessity of repairing losses, of 
making the nutritive circulation succeed 
to the functional circulation. In wake- 
‘fulness, the brain burns up more material 
than is given to it by the blood, so that 
oxidation soon grows less, and with it the 
excitability of the nerve tissue. Preyer’s 
experiments show that sleep comes when, 
in consequence of prolonged activity, the 
substance of the brain, like that of a 
fatigued muscle, finds itself overloaded 
with acertain quantity of acid detrztus. 
The very presence of these products ar- 
rests, at a given moment, the cerebral 
activity, which does not reappear till re- 
pose has allowed complete elimination of 
these waste matters. * It must be ad- 
mitted that complete, absolute sleep, 
without any dream, is the exception; but 
that such sleep occurs, and that not rarely, 
is sufficient to establish the intermittent 
character of consciousness. 

The physiological thesis possesses a 
probative value very different from, and 
much stronger than, that of the meta- 
physical thesis. And it must be remem- 
bered—an important point—that all those 
who have investigated the question 
whether there exists perfect cerebral sleep, 
are men of cultivated and active minds— 
psychologists, physicians, literary men— 
in whom the brain is ever wakeful, vi- 
brating like a sensitive musical instru- 
ment in response to the slightest excita- 
tion : in them consciousness is a habit, 
so to speak. Those who put to them- 
selves the question whether sleep is al- 
ways accompanied by dreams, are, in fact, 
the ones least fitted to give a reply in the 
negative. Among hand workers, this is 
not the case. A farm-laborer living re- 
mote from all intellectual agitation, ever 
restricted to the same occupations, to the 
same routine, usually does not dream. I 
know several peasants who look on a 
dream as a rare occurrence in their hours 
of sleep. 


“The most convincing proof that the mind 
can be completely inactive during sleep— 
that it can have its existence momentarily in- 


* By absorbing acertain quantity of lactate of 
seda, taken as a type of disassimilation products in 
the brain, Preyer produced yawning, somnolence, 
and even sleep, 


be afforded if the instant of falling asleep 
should connect immediately with the instant 
of awaking, and if the intervening time 
should beas though it had not been. The 
philosophers who do not believe in perfect 
sleep have themselves pointed. out this test, 
at the same time declaring that it has never 
been verified. But I have been witness of 
the fact under the following circumstances : 
One morning, at 2 o’clock, I was called to 
attend a person in the neigborhood attacked 
by cholera. As I Was about to go out, my 
wife gave me some direction about the can- 
dle I held in my hand, and then fell asleep. 
I came back after about half an hour. The 
noise of the key turning in the lock as I 
opened the door, awakened my wife suddenly. 
So deep had been her sleep, so close was the 
conjunction of the moment when she fell 
asleep, with the moment when she was awak- 
ened, that she supposed she had not slept at 
all, and that she took the sound of the key 
upon my return, for the same sound at my 
going. Seeing me re-enter, she believed 1 
was simply turning back on my steps, and 
asked me the reason; great was her aston- 
ishment on learning that I had been absent 
half an hour.” ¢ 

I know not how facts of this kind can 
be met, except by falling back upon the 
inevitable hypothesis of states of con- 
sciousness that have left no trace in the 
memory : but that hypothesis, I repeat, 
is gratuitous and improbable. Those 
who are subject to fits of swooning with 
loss of consciousness, know by experience 
that, while the fit is on, they may suffera 
fall or contusion of a member, or over- 
turn a chair, and, yet, on coming to them- 
selves, have no idea of what has hap- 
pened. Is it likely that these rather se- 
rious accidents, had they been accompa- 
nied by consciousness, would have left no 
memory lasting at least a few seconds. 
I do not in any wise deny that in certain 
circumstances, whether normal or morbid, 
—for instance, in hypnotism—states of 
consciousness that leave no trace appar- 
ent at the awakening, may later be re- 
called ; I will restrict as much as any one 
may wish, the cases of complete interrup- 
tion of consciousness ; but one single 
case suffices to raise up insuperable diffi- 
culties against the hypothesis of the soul 
being substance which thinks. On the 
opposite hypothesis, all is easily explained. 
If consciousness is an occurrence depend- 


jt Despine, Psychologie Naturelle. J., p. 522. 
Writers on insanity mention cases where, a patho- 
logical state suppressing consciousness abruptly, 
the patient, after a longer or shorter interval, re= 
sumes his conversation at the word where he had 
been stricken. See other facts of like nature in 
Winslow; Ox Obscure Diseases, etc., Pp. 322 et seq. 
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ent on determinate conditions, it need 
not surprise us if sometimes it is wanting. 

Were this the place to discuss the 
question of consciousness thoroughly, we 
might show that on our hypothesis the 
relation of the conscious to the uncon- 
scious is no longer unsettled or contra- 
dictory. The term wsconscious may al- 
ways be expressed by this periphrasis : 
A physiological state which, though 
sometimes, and even most frequently it 
is accompanied by consciousness, or may 
have been so accompanied originally, is 
at present not accompanied by conscious- 
ness. This characterization, though neg- 
ative as regards psychology, is positive 
as regards physiology. It declares that 
in every psychic happening the funda- 
mental, active element, is the nervous 
process, and that the other is but con- 
comitant. Consequently it is easy to 
see that all of the manifestations of psy- 
chic life may be unconscious and con- 
scious by turns: for the former case 
there is required (and this suffices) a 
determinate nervous process, that is to 
say, the calling into action of a determi- 
nate number of nerve elements forming 
a determinate association, to the exclu- 
sion of all other nerve elements and of 
all other possible associations. For the 
second case it is required (and this 
suffices) that supplementary conditions 
of whatever kind be added, without 
changing aught in the nature of the 
phenomenon, save to render it conscious. 
And here we see how unconscious cere- 
bration does so much work quietly, and 
how, oftentimes after protracted incuba- 
tion, it manifests itself by unexpected 
results. Each state of consciousness 
represents only a very small part of our 
psychic life, for unconscious states ever 
underlie it and as it were thrust it for- 
ward. Every volition, for instance, has 
roots deep down in our being; the mo- 
tives that accompany and apparently ex- 
plain it are never more than a part of the 
true cause. So it is with many of our 
sympathies; and so evident is this fact, 
that minds most deficient in observation 
often wonder that they cannot account 
for their likes and dislikes. 

It were tedious as well as needless to 
pursue this demonstration farther. Should 
the reader wish to do so he may consul, in 
Hartmann’s PAzlosophy of the Uncon- 
sctous, the section entitled ““ Phenomenol- 
ogy.” There he will find classified all 
the manifestations of the mind’s uncon- 
scious life, and he will see that there is 
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hypothesis here maintained. Let him 
then apply to the same facts the other 
hypothesis. 


One point more remains to be cen- 
sidered. The theory which regards con- 
sciousness as a phenomenon, and which 
springs (as could be shown were the di- 
gression allowable here) from that funda- 
mental principle in physiology that “re- 
flex action is the type of nerve action and 
the basis of all psychic activity,” to many 
sound intellects appears paradoxical and 
irreverent. They think it robs psychol- 
ogy of all stability and dignity. They 
are loath to admit that all the highest 
manifestations of nature are instable, 
fleeting, superadded, and, as regards their 


conditions of existence, subordinate. 
But that is only a prejudice. Conscious- 
ness, whatever be its origin. and its na- 


ture, loses naught of its value; it is to be 
esteemed for what it is in itself; and for 
the one who takes the evolution point of 
view, it is not the origin that is of im- 
portance but the height attained. Ex- 
perience too teaches us that as we 


ascend in the series, natural compounds 
are more and more complex and instable. 
Were stability to measure dignity the 
highest place would belong to minerals. 
This objection then, a purely sentimental 
one, is inadmissible. As for the diffi- 
culty of explaining on this hypothesis 
the unity and continuity of the conscious 
subject, it is not yet time to speak of it. 
It will be considered in due course. 

But the hypothesis of consciousness as 
phenomenon has a weak side: its sincer- 
est partisans have maintained it under a 
form that has won for them the title of 
advocates of absolute automatism. They 
are wont to compare consciousness to a 
ray of light from the furnace of a steam-_ 
engine that lights up the machine but 
has no effect whatever on its work; ac- 
cording to them consciousness has no 
more action than the shadow that ac- 
companies the wayfarer’s steps. If these 
similes have no purpose save to express 
the doctrine in a telling way, there is 
nothing to say; but taken in their strict 
sense they are exaggerated and inexact. 
Consciousness in itself and by itself is a 
new factor; and in this there is nothing 
mystical nor supernatural, as we shall 
see, 

In the first place, from the hypothesis 
itself, a state of consciousness supposing 
;a greater number of physiological con- 


not one fact that is not explained by the {ditions (or at least different ones) than 
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does the same state when it remains un- 
conscious, it follows that two individuals, 
one of them in the former state, the other 
in the latter, are not, other things being 
equal, strictly comparable. ; 

Stronger proofs still remain—not logi- 
cal deductions but facts. When a phys- 
iological state is become a state of con- 
sciousness, it thereby acquires a special 
character. Before, it had relation to 
space, and could be conceived of as the 
calling into action of a certain number of 
nerve elements occupying a determinate 
superficies : but now it takes a position in 
time—comes after this, follows that, 
whereas for unconscious states there is 
neither before nor after. It now is 
capable of being recalled, z. ¢., recognized 
as having occupied a definite position 
among other states of consciousness. 
Hence it is become a new factor in the 
individual’s psychic life, a result that may 
serve as a Starting point for some new 
work whether conscious or unconscious , 
and so far is it from being the product of 
a supernatural operation that at bottom 
it is simply a case of that organic regis- 
tration which underlies all memory. 

To reach greater clearness let us take 
a few examples. Volition 1s always a 
state of consciousness: it says that a 
thing should be done or prevented. It is 
the final and definite result of a multitude 
of states, conscious, semi-conscious, and 
unconscious; but once affirmed, the voli- 
tion becomes in the individual’s life a new 
factor. The resolution taken marks a se- 
quence, and it is capable of being recom- 
menced, or modified, or inhibited. Au- 
tomatic acts unaccompanied by conscious- 
ness do not admit of anything like this. 
Novelists and poets, accurate observers of 
human nature, have often noted the situ- 
ation where a passion—love or hate—af- 
ter lying for a long time latent and un- 
conscious, at last comes to the light, as- 
sumes definite form, becomes conscious. 
Its character is then changed ; it acquires 
increased intensity, or it is overpowered 
by other antagonistic passions. Here 
again consciousness is a new factor that 
has modified the psychological situation. 
Take another example. One may by in- 
stinct, that is by unconscious cerebration, 
solve a problem, yet quite possibly at an- 
other time he may be stalled by a similar 
problem. If on the other hand the solu- 
tion is reached through conscious reason- 
ing, difficulty with the second problem is 
far less probable, for each step forward is 
a new position won, and thereafter we no 
longer walk as blind. 


wise belittles the part played in invention 
and discovery by the unconscious work of 
the brain. 

These examples, taken at random, suf- 
fice to show that the similes mentioned 
above are true with respect to every state 
of consciousness 727 ztsedf. It is indeed 
in itself only a light that makes visible 
unconscious work: but viewed in its re- 
lation to the future development of the 
individual it is a factor of the highest im- 
portance. 

And what is true of the individual is 
true also of the species and of the succes- 
sion of species. Considered merely with 
reference to the survival of the fittest, and 
quite apart from all psychological consid- 
erations, the apparition of consciousness 
upon the earth was an event of prime con- 
sequence. Thereby was made possible 
for the animal world experience, z.e., 
a higher order of adaptation. Wherein 
consciousness had its origin we need not 
inquire. Some highly ingenious hypoth- 
eses have been put forward upon the sub- 
ject—hypotheses that enter the domain 
of metaphysic—but these experimental 
psychology need not discuss, for it as- 
sumes consciousness as a datum. It is 
probable that consciousness, like every 
other manifestation of life, first made its 
appearance in a rudimentary form, and 
seemingly with poor endowment. But 
when it had become capable of establish- 
ing in the animal a memory in the psy- 
chic sense, so enabling it to bank upon its 
past for the benefit of the future, there 
was a new chance of survival. To un- 
conscious, blind, accidental adaptation, 
dependent on the environment, there was 
added a conscious, coherent adaptation 
dependent on the animal itself, and more 
steady and more rapid than the other: it 
curtailed the labor of selection. 

The part of consciousness, then, in the 
development of psychic life is plain. I 
have dwelt upon this point because the 
supporters of the hypothesis here main- 
tained have usually studied consciousness 
only as it actually exists, not noting suffi- 
ciently the result of its apparition. They 
rightly say that it illumines, but they have 
not shown that it brings something addi- 
tional. Consciousness, I repeat, is in it- 
self only phenomenon, an accompaniment. 
If there exist animals in which conscious- 
ness appears and disappears every mo- 
ment, leaving no trace, these are mental 
automata in the strictest sense: but if the 
state of consciousness leaves a residuum, 
an enregistration in the organism, then it 


But this in no| acts not only as an indicator but as a con- 
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densator; and the metaphor of the au- 
tomaton is no longer valid. This ad- 
mitted, many of the objections to the the- 
on of consciousness as a phenomenon 
fall to the ground. 


CHAPTER II. 
ORGANIC DISTURBANCE. 


I SHALL treat at length of the organic 
conditions of personality, for on these all 
depends and these explain all the rest. 
Metaphysical psychology has hardly taken 
any notice of them, therein showing logi- 
cal consistency, for in ‘its view the Me 
comes from above not from beneath. 
We on the other hand must seek the ele- 
ments of personality in the most ele- 
mental phenomena of life: these confer 
upon it its distinctive character. The 
“‘ organic sense,” the “sense of the body ” 
—a sense with us vague and obscure gen- 
erally, though at times very well defined 
—is for each animal the basis of its psy- 
chical individuality.* This is that “ prin- 
ciple of individuation’? so much sought 
after by the scholastic philosophers, for 
on it directly or indirectly all depends. 
It may be regarded as highly probable 
that as we descend toward the lower an- 
imals, the organic sense becomes more 
and more dominant till it becomes the 
whole psychic individuality. But in man 
and in the higher animals the bustling 
world of desires, passions, perceptions, 
images, ideas, overlies this voiceless 
deep: save at intervals we forget it be- 
cause we ignore it. It is as with facts of 
the social order. The millions of human 
beings that make up a great nation are 
for itself and the rest of the world reduced 
to a few thousand men who, so to speak, 
are its clear consciousness, and who rep- 
resent its social activity in every phase— 
political, industrial, commercial, intellect- 
ual. Still it is the millions of common 
people, ignored, leading a narrow, local 
life, living and dying unnoticed, that con- 
stitute the nation’s mass: without them 
it is nothing. They are the inexhaustible 
reserve out of which, by natural selection, 


* I]t may be remarked in passing that a great 
metaphysician, Spinoza, clearly maintains the same 
thesis, though in different terms. *‘ The object of 
the idea that constitutes the human soul is the 
‘body. . . and nothing but the body.’’—‘‘ The idea 
which constitutes the formal being of the human 
soul 1s not simple but made up of many ideas.” 
J#:thics, Part I,, Props. 13 and 15. 
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a few emerge, rising to the surface, but 
these, however endowed with talent, 
power, or wealth, have only an ephem- 
eral existence. The degenerescence nat- 
urally inherent in whatever rises above 
the general level will lower them or their 
descendants, while the mute toil of the 
millions who live ignored will continue 
to produce others and to imprint a char- 
acter upon them. 

Metaphysical psychology notes only 
the summits of the prospect, and inner 
observation has but little to tell of what 
takes place within the body; hence the 
study of the general sensibility has been 
from the first the special work of physiol- 
ogists. 

Henle (1840) thus defines general sen- 
sibility, or “ coenasthesis ”: It is, he says, 
“the ¢omus of the nerves of sensation, or 
the perception of the state of activity in 
which these nerves constantly exist, even 
at moments when no impression from 
without is acting upon them.” “It is,” 
says he in another place, “the sum, the 
indiscriminated chaos of the sensations 
that are continually coming into the sen- 
sorium from all parts of the body.” + E. 
H. Weber, with greater precision, defines 
ccenesthesis to be an inner sensibility, an 
inner touch, which informs the senso- 
rium of the mechanical and chemico-or- 
ganic state of the skin, the mucous and 
serous membranes, the viscera, the mus- 
cles, the joints. 

Louis Peisse, a physician and a phi- 
losopher, was the first man in France to 
combat the teaching of Jouffroy who 
held that we know not our own bodies 
save objectively, as an extended, solid 
mass like all other bodies; lying outside 
of the Me, and alien to the percipient 
subject as any strictly external object 
might be—as a table ora chair. Peisse 
showed, though rather timidly, that our 
knowledge of our own bodies is above all 
subjective. His description of this or- 
ganic consciousness seems to me SO exact 
that I quote it entire. 


“Ts it true’’ he says, “that we have abso- 
lutely no consciousness of the exercise of the 
organic functions? If you mean clear, dis- 
tinct, locally determinable consciousness, like 
our consciousness of external impressions, 
plainly it islacking: but we may havea faint, 
indistinct, so to speak, a latent, conscious- 
ness of it; for instance such a consciousness 
as we have of the sensations that call forth 
and accompany the respiratory movements— 


+ Pathologische Untersuchungen, 
gemetne Anatomie, p. 728. 


p. 114. dd d/- 
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sensations which though continually repeated 
pass unnoticed as it were. May we not in- 
deed regard as a distant, faint, confused echo 
of the genera] vital work the peculiar feeling 
which continuously and unremittingly makes 
us aware of the presence and actual exist- 
ence of our own body? This feeling has 
nearly always, but erroneously, been con- 
founded with the chance local impressions 
which during wakefulness arouse, stimulate, 
and keep up the action of the sensibility. 
These sensations, though incessant, appear 
but for a moment on the stage of conscious- 
ness and pass away, whereas the feeling of 
which we speak endures and persists beneath 
this shifting scenery. Condillac properly 
enough called it ‘the fundamental feeling of 
existence,’ and Maine de Biran the feeling 
of sensitive existence. Through it the body 
is ever present to the Me as z/s own , through 
it the spiritual subject feels and knows itself 
to exist in some sort locally in the limited 
extension of the organism. It is anever-fail- 
ing remembrancer, rendering the state of 
the body ever present to consciousness ; 
thus does it most clearly show the indis- 
soluble tie between psychic and physiological 
life. In the ordinary state of equilibrium 
which constitutes perfect health this feeling 
is continuous, uniform, and always equable ; 
and just because it is thus continuous, uni- 
form and equable it does not enter the Me 
as a distinct specific, local sensation. In or- 
der to be distinctly noted, it must gain a cer- 
tain intensity; then 1t expresses itself by a 
vague impression of general well-being or 
general discomfort, the former state indicat- 
ing a simple exaltation of physiological vital 
action, the latter betraying a pathological per- 
version of the vital economy, but in this case 
it soon becomes localized in the shape of par- 
ticular sensations referred to one or another 
part of the body. Sometimes it manifests it- 
self in a more indirect way, yet far more 
clearly, when it chances to fail at any given 
point in the organism, as for example in 
a member stricken by paralysis. The 
stricken member still belongs by nature to 
the living aggregate, but it is no longer with- 
in the sphere of the organic Me, if we may 
use that phrase. This Me no longer per- 
ceives it as its own, and the fact of this sep- 
aration, though negative, is the object of a 
special positive sensation familiar to every 
one that knows what itis to suffer total 
numbness in any part of the body, as a re- 
sult of cold or of compression of the nerves. 
This sensation is nothing else but the expres- 
sion of a break in the general feeling of the 
bodily life: it shows that the vital state of 
the member was really, though obscurely, 
felt, and that it constituted one of the partial 
elements of the general feeling of the entire 
organism’s life. A continuous, monotonous 
noise, as that made by a wagon in which one 
is riding, is not noticed though constantly 
heard; for should it cease abruptly its cessa- 
tion would be noted instantly. The analogy 
may enable us to understand the nature 
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and characteristics of the fundamental icel- 
ing of organic life, which on this hypothesis. 
would be simply the resultant 27 cozfiso of the 
impressions produced at every point of the 
living organism by the action of the several 
physiological functions, these impressions 
being carried to the brain either directly by 
the cerebro-spinal nerves, or indirectly by the 
nerves of the ganglionic system.’’ * 


Since the publication of these views. 
(1844) physiologists and psychologists 
have been studying the elements of this 
general sense of the body. They have 
determined what contribution is made to 
the result by each vital function; they 
have shown how complex this confused 
sense of life is which by incessant repeti- 
tion is become our own selves, so that to 
examine into it is to examine into our- 
selves. But we know it only through the 
variations that lift it above the normal 
tone or lower it beneath the same. In 
special treatises may be found full details 
of these vital functions and their psychic: 
bearings ; such details are not called for 
here, and it suffices if I give a very gen- 
eral view of them. 

First we have the organic sensations 
connected with respiration, the sense of 
well-being produced by a pure atmos- . 
phere, of suffocation in confined air; then 
the sensations that come from the alimen- 
tary canal; and others, that are still more 
general, connected with the state of 
the nutrition. Hunger and thirst, for 
example, appearances to the contrary 
notwithstanding, have no precise local 
seat: they result from a feeling of dis- 
comfort diffused throughout the entire 
organism: the impoverished blood is 
craving something. And as regards: 
thirst in particular, Claude Bernard’s ex- 
periments have shown that it comes of a 
lack of water in the organism, not from 
dryness of the pharynx. Of all the func- 
tions, the general and local circulation is 
perhaps the one whose psychological in- 
fluence is greatest, and whose variations. 
between individuals and at successive 
moments in the same individual are most 
striking. Then consider the organic 
sensations resulting from the state of the 
muscles—the sense of fatigue and ex- 
haustion, or the reverse; finally, those 
muscular sensations which, being asso- 
ciated with the external sensations of 
sight and touch, play so large a part in 
our cognitions. In fact the muscular 
sensibility, in its purely subjective form, 


* Note to his edition of Cabanis’s Rapports du 
Physique et du Moral, pp. 108, 109. 
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by itself alone makes known to us the 
degree of contraction or relaxation of the 
muscles, the position of our members, 
etc. I purposely omit the organic sensa- 
tions of the genital apparatus: to that 
subject we will return in treating of the 
affective bases of personality. 

Let the reader for a moment consider 
the multitude and the diversity of the 
vital actions just now summarily classed 
under their most general heads, and he 
will form some conception of what is 
meant by the phrase “physical bases of 
personality.” Being ever in action, they 
make up by their continuousness for their 
weakness as psychic elements. And 
then too, when the higher forms of the 
mental life disappear, these organic sen- 
sations come forward in the first rank. 
A very clear instance of this is found in 
dreams, whether pleasurable or other~ 
wise, prompted by the organic sensations 
—erotic dreams, nightmare, etc. We are 
even able to assign with some degree of 
precision to each organ its special part in 
dreams: the sensation of weight seems 
specially attached to digestive and respi- 
ratory affections; dreams of struggling 
and fighting accompany affections of the 
heart. Sometimes pathological sensa- 
tions, unnoticed in wakefulness, make 
their impression during sleep, and thus | 
become premonitory symptoms. Armand | 
de Villeneuve dreams that he is bitten on 
the leg by a dog: a few days after, the) 
leg is attacked by a cancerous ulcer. | 
Gessner imagines during sleep that he is 
bitten on the left side by a serpent: 
shortly afterward, an anthrax appeared 
at the same spot, from which he died. | 
Macario dreams that he has a violent pain 
in the throat, but awakes entirely well ; 
a few hours later he was suffering from a 
severe amygdalitis. A man sees in his) 
dream an epileptic: a little while later he 
has an attack of epilepsy. A woman! 
dreams of speaking to a man who cannot | 
make her any reply, being dumb: on} 
awaking she could not speak a word. In 
all these cases we recognize as facts the 
obscure beckonings from the depths of 
the organism to the nerve centers ; but 
the conscious life, with its hubbub and its 
constant bustle, suppresses instead of de- 
veloping them. fo 

It is plain that psychology, by giving | 
exclusive credit for so long a time to the 
data of consciousness, must needs have | 
cast into the shade the organic elements | 
of personality: physicians, on the other) 
hand, were under a professional obliga- 
tion to give weight to the latter. The’! 


PERSONALITY. ros 
doctrine of temperaments, as ancient as 
medicine itself, a doctrine that is ever 
criticised, ever worked over again,* is the 
vague, fluctuating expression of the prin- 
cipal types of the physical personality, as 
given by experience, with the chief psychic 
traits that result from it. Hence the few 
psychologists who have studied the sev- 
eral types of character have looked here 
for their basis. Thus did Kant more 
than a centuryago. If the determination 
of the temperaments could be made on a 
scientific basis, the question of personality 
would be greatly simplified. In the 
mean time, the first thing to do is to rid 
ourselves of the preconceived opinion 
that personality is something mysterious, 
heaven-descended, without antecedents 
in nature. If we simply consider the 
animals around us, we shall have no 
difficulty in seeing that the difference 
between the horse and the mule, the 
goose and the duck, their “ principle of in- 
dividuation,” can come only out of a dif- 
ference of organization and of adaptation 
to environment, with the psychic conse-- 
quences thence resulting, and that, with- 
in the same species, the differences be- 
tween one individual and another must 
have come about originally in the same 
way. There is no reason in the nature 
of things for classing man separately : the 
simple fact is that in man the very great 
development of the intellectual and affec- 
tive faculties produces an illusion and 
conceals the fact of origination. 

Taking physical personality to mean 
simply a sense of the state of the organ- 
ism—a mode of existence in which, on the 
hypothesis, all consciousness, clear or ob- 
scure, original or recalled, of any outer 
fact is absent, we ask, Does such a thing 
exist in nature? Clearly not in the higher 
animals; and it can be posited only as a 
highly artificial abstraction. But it is pro- 
bable that this form of psychic individual- 
ity, which is simply the consciousness the 
animal has of its own body, exists in the 
lower species, though not in the lowest. 
In the lowest species—instance any 


* Quite recently Henle (Axthropologische Vor- 
trage [1887], pp. 103, 130) has endeavored to refer the- 


| temperaments to the different degrees of activity, 


or tonus, of the sensorial and motor nerves. When 
this degree is a low one, we have the phlegmatic 
temperament. Ina higher degree, with rapid ex- 
haustion of the nerves, we have the sanguineous 
temperament. Thecholerictemperament also pre 
supposes a high fons, but with persistence of ner- 
vous action. The melancholic temperament can 
only be defined by the quantity of the nervous 
action: 1t presupposes a high fons with a tendency 
to emotions rather than to will activity. 
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multicellular organism composed of cells; basis on which individuality rests. 


that are all alike—the constitution of the 
organism is so homogeneous that each 
several element lives for itself, and each 
has its own action and reaction. But 
their sum no more represents an individ- 
ual than six horses drawing a wagon con- 
stitute one horse. There is neither coor- 
dination nor comsensus, but only juxtapo- 
sition in space. If, as many authors do, 
we were to give to each cell the analogon 
of a consciousness (which would be only 
the psychic expression of its irritability) 
we should then have consciousness in the 
state of complete diffusion. Between the 
elements there would be an incompene- 
trability which would leave the whole 
mass in the state of living matter without 
even external unity. 

But higher in the animal scale, for in- 
stance in the Hydra, observation finds a 
certain consensus among the actions and 
reactions anda certain division of labor. 
Still the individuality is highly precarious : 
‘Trembley cut one hydra into fifty individ- 
uals. But inversely two hydras may be 
made into one: it is only necessary to 
turn the smaller one inside out and then 
thrust it into the larger, so that the two 
endoderms may come into contact and 
grow’ together. As far as one may ven- 
ture an opinion on so obscure a subject, 
the adaptation of movements denotes a 
‘certain unity, temporary, instable, at the 
mercy of circumstances, it may be, but 
probably not without some faint conscious- 
ness of the organism. If still we are ob- 
serving too low a stage of animal life, we 
may at pleasure go higher to find the 
point where the creature has simply a 
‘consciousness of its organism—organic 
consciousness. Even this form of con- 
sciousness probably does not exist in its 
purity, for as soon as the rudiments of spe- 
cial senses appear, the animal rises above 
the level of general sensibility; and be- 
sides, is general sensibility of itself 
enough to constitute a consciousness P 
We know that the human foetus makes 
efforts to free itself from an inconvenient 
position, from the impression of cold, 
from painful irritation; but are these 
movements unconscious reflex actions ? 

But I haste to quit these conjectures. 
The undisputed fact is that organic con- 
sciousness (2.2, the animal’s consciousness 
of its body and of nought but its body) is 
vastly preponderant in the greater part of 
the animal world; that it is in the in- 
verse ratio to the higher psychic develop- 
ment; and that everywhere and always 


,other hand, the vital functions are 
this consciousness of the organism 1s the 
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In 
virtue of it the whole structure stands : 
without it the structure is nought. The 
contrary thesis is unintelligible, for is it 
not through the organism that we receive 
external impressions, the materza prima 
of all mental life ? And what is more, is 
it not upon it that we find inscribed and 
fixed by heredity, how we know not, yet, 
as facts prove, in characters indelible, the 
instincts, feelings, aptitudes peculiar to 
each species, to each individual ? 


If then it be confessed that the organic 
sensations coming from the tissues, from 
all the organs, from all the organic move- 
ments, in short from all the bodily states, 
are, in whatever form, in whatever fashion 
represented in the sensorium, and if the 
psychic personality is simply their sum, it 
follows that, like them and with them, 
the personality must vary, and that these 
variations range through all possible de- 
grees, from simple indisposition [walazse] 
to total metamorphosis of the individual. 
The phenomenon of “ double personality ”” 
which has made such a noise—and I 
shall treat of it later—is only an extreme 
instance. Granted sufficient patience 
and sufficient research, and we should 
find in mental pathology plenty of obser- 
vations to prove a progression, or rather 
a continuous regression from the merest 
passing change to the most complete 
transformation of the Me. The Me exists 
only on the condition that it vary contin- 
ually : that point is not disputed. As for 
its identity, that is only a question of 
number : it persists so long as the sum of 
the states that remain relatively fixed is 
greater than the sum of the states added 
to or taken from this stable group. 

At present we have to study only dis- 
orders of personality directly connected 
with the organic sensations, and since in 
itself general sensibility possesses but an 
inconsiderable psychic value, it produces 
only partial disorders, except when the 
transformation is total or sudden. 

We begin with the consideration of a 
state hardly to be called morbid, a state 
probably familiar to every one: the feel- 
ing of exaltation or of depression which 
comes upon a person without known 
cause. The habitual tone of the individ- 
ual changes : it rises or falls. In the nor- 
mal state there is a positive ‘ euphoria ” : 
there is neither bodily satisfaction nor 
bodily indisposition. At times, on the 
In 


a higher tone: there is unwonted or- 
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ganic activity which seeks to expend 
itself; every enterprise seems easy, 
every scheme promising. This state 
of satisfaction, at first purely physi- 
cal, becomes diffused over the whole 
nervous organization, summoning up a 
host of pleasurable feelings to the exclu- 
sion of whatever displeases. The subject 
sees everything in a rosy light. Again 
the reverse condition obtains: a state of 
indisposition, depression, inertia and 
helplessness, and consequent upon this a 
feeling of gloom, apprehension, down- 
heartedness. The man sees nothing to 
cheer him. But in neither case has any- 
thing occurred, any influence come from 
without that might account either for the 
gladness or for the gloom. 

Assuredly we may not affirm that the 
personality has been transformed in the 
Strict sense of the term. It has been 
transformed relatively. For himself and 
still more for those who know him, the 
individual is changed, is no longer the 
same. Translated into the language of 
analytical psychology, this means that 
his personality is made up of elements, 
some of them relatively stable, the others 
variable; and that the variable elements 
having overpassed considerably their 
habitual limit, the stable elements as- 
sume a lower ratio to the whole, without 
disappearing. 

Now suppose—and the supposition 
is realized every day—that this change, 
instead of passing away after a little 
while, and giving place to the normal 
state, itself persists: in other words, sup- 
pose the physical causes that produce it 
to be permanent instead of being transi- 
tory; then there results a new physical 
and mental habitude, and the individual’s 
center of gravity tends to displacement. 

This first change may lead to other 
changes so that the transformation shall 
go on increasing. At present I will not 
dwell upon this: my wish was simply to 
show how from a very common physical 
and psychic state it is possible to descend 
little by little to complete transformation. 
It is only a question of degrees. ; 

In studying the disorders of personality 
it is impossible rigorously to determine 
those which have their drect cause in 
perturbations of the general sensibility, 
for the latter often, by their secondary 
action, summon up psychic states of a 
higher order—hallucinations, and morbid 
feelings and thoughts. I shall limit my- 
self to cases in which disorders of the 
general sensibility seem to be predomi- 
nant, 


If 


In the Annales Médico-psychologigques 
(Sept. 1878) we find recorded five obser- 
vations grouped under one heading: “An 
aberration of physical personality.” With- 
out caviling at the title, which perhaps 
says more than it ought to say, we see 
here an unknown organic state, a change 
of the coenesthesis producing, in the ab- 
sence of all external causes, a feeling of 
bodily annihilation. ‘While in the en- 
joyment of perfect health, with exuberant 
strength and vitality, a person experiences 
a sensation of ever increasing weakness, 
so that he apprehends every moment that 
he is about to fall into syncope, and to be 
extinguished.” Meanwhile the sensibility 
is intact ; the patient eats with a good ap- 
petite; and if any one attempts to act 
contrary to his will, he reacts with the 
utmost energy. He keeps repeating that 
he feels himself dying, bis light going out 
little by little ; that he has not more than 
a few hours of life left. Naturally upon 
this purely physical stock delirious con- 
ceptions become engrafted: one patient 
declares that he is poisoned, another that 
a demon has entered his body and “is 
sucking the life out of him.” 

Let us fix our attention upon the 1m- 
mediate consequences of the physical 
state. We find here that state of de- 
pression already described and familiar 
to every one, but in a far more serious 
and more stable form. The mental dis- 
order increases equally and becomes 
systematized. The individual becomes 
more and more unlike his former self. 
Another stage is reached on the road to 
the break-up of the Me, but dissolution is 
still a long way off. 

This beginning of transformation, re- 
sulting from natural causes, is seen also 
in patients who say that they are envel- 
oped with a veil or with a cloud ; that 
they are cut off from the outer world, 
and insensible to everything. Others— 
and in their case the phenomena may be 
referred to disordered muscular sensibil- 
ity—enjoy with rapture the lightness of 
their bodies, feel themselves suspended 
in air, fancy that they can fly; or they 
have a sense of weight throughout the 
whole body or in some of their members, 
or in one, and that one they imagine to 
be of enormous size and weight. “ A cer- 
tain young epileptic at times felt his body 
so uncommonly heavy that he could 
hardly support its weight : again it was so 
light that he fancied he did not touch the 
ground. Sometimes his body seemed to 
him to have assumed such proportions 
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that no doorway was wide enough to 
afford him passage. ”’ * 

Patients subject to illusions regarding 
the size of their bodies may fancy them 
to be either very much larger, or very 
much smaller than, they are. 

The /ocal perversions of the general 
sensibility, though by nature restricted, 
are nevertheless of great importance psy- 
chologically. A patient will assert that 
he no longer has any teeth, or that he has 
no mouth stomach, intestines, brain, etc. 
This state can be explained only by a 
suppression or an alteration of the inward 
sensations that exist in the normal state, 
and which go to make up the conception 
of the physical Me. To the same cause, 
sometimes conjoined with cutaneous 
anesthesis, are to be referred cases 
where the patient believes that some one 
of his members or even that his whole 
body is wood, or glass, or stone, or but- 
ter, tc, 

A little later he will be saying that he 
now has no body, that he is dead. Es- 
quirol tells of a woman who believed that 
the Devil had carried her body away : in 
her the cutaneous surface was totally in- 
sensible. The physician Baudelocque, 
toward the end of his life, was uncon- 
scious of the existence of his body. He 
used to say that he had no head, no arms, 
etc. Finally, every one is familiar with 
the fact recorded by Foville : A certain sol- 
dier who had been severely wounded in 
the battle of Austerlitz ever afterward 
believed himself dead. On being asked 
what was the news he would answer, 
“You wish to know how is old Lam- 
bert ? He is no more, a cannon ball put 
an end to him. What you see is not 
Lambert, but a clumsy machine made to 
tesemble him. You must ask them to 
make another.” In speaking of himself 
he never said “ woz” (I, me) but “ cela” 
(this thing). The skin was insensible, 
and he oftentimes would fall into a state 
of utter insensibility and immobility last- 
ing for several days. 

Here we come to grave disorders, 
meeting for the first time a double per- 
sonality, or more strictly a discontinuity 
between two periods of psychic life, a 
failure of them to connect. The case 
just mentioned may be explained thus: 
Before his injury, this soldier, like every 
one, had his organic consciousness, the 
sense of his own body, of his physical 
personality. After it, an essential 
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change took place in his nervous organ- 
ization. As regards the nature of this 
change unfortunately we can only offer 
hypotheses ; the effects alone are known 
to us. Whatever the change may have 
been its result was to produce another 
organic consciousness, the consciousness 
of a “clumsy machine.” Between this 
and the former consciousness, memory 
of which persisted tenaciously, no con- 
nection had been established. The feel- 
ing of identity was wanting because, as 
regards organic as well as other states,. 
it can result only from a slow, progres- 
sive and continuous assimilation of the 
new states. In this case the new states 
did not enter the former Me as an in- 
tegral part. Hence the odd situation, 
in which the former personality appears 
to itself as having been but now na 
longer existent; and in which the pres- 
ent state appears as something external 
and foreign. Finally I would remark 
that in states where the surface of the 
body is no longer sensitive; where sen- 
sations coming from the several organs 
are nearly null, and the superficial and 
the deeper sensibility is extinct, the or- 
ganism no longer calls up those feelings, 
images and ideas which are its bond of 
union with the higher psychic life: it is 
restricted to the automatic actions that 
constitute the habitude and routine of 
life. It is properly speaking “a ma- 
chine.” 

Should any one maintain that in this 
instance the only personality is that 
which remembers, he may do so abso- 
lutely, but it must be admitted that this 
personality is of a very peculiar kind, 
existing only in the past: hence it might 
be called more properly a memory than 
a personality. 

What distinguishes this case from 
those we shall consider later is that here 
the aberration is entirely physical: it 
has its rise in the body, and it refers 
only to the body. This old soldier does 
not believe himself to be some one else 
(Napoleon, for instance, though he was 
at Austerlitz): the case is as free as pos- 
sible from mental elements. 

To perturbations of sensibility is also 
to be referred the illusion of some pa- 
tients or convalescents who fancy them- 
selves to be double. Sometimes there 
is illusion pure and simple without dupli- 
cation, In that case the morbid state 
is projected outside of the patient—he 
alienates a part of his physical person- 
ality. Instances of this illusion are seen 
in cases like that recorded by Bouillaud 
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where the patient having lost sensibility ;terpret them aright; but our very mis- 


on one side of the body, imagines that 
he has lying beside him on the bed 
another person, or even a dead body. 
But when the group of morbid organic 
sensations, instead of being thus alien- 
ated, cling to the normal organic person- 
ality, but without fusion, then and so 
long as that state lasts, the patient be- 
lieves that he has two bodies. “A man 
convalescing after a fever believed him- 
self.to be made up of two individuals, 
one abed, the other walking about. 
Though he had no appetite, he ate a 
good deal, having, as he said, two bodies 
tonteed:a% 

“ Pariset having in his early years been 
prostrated by epidemic typhus, remained 
several days in a state of collapse nigh to 
death, One morning a more distinct sense 
of himself awoke within him; he fell a think- 
ing, and it was like a resurrection from the 
dead. But, strange to tell, he had at that 
moment, or believed that he had, two bod- 
jes, which appeared to him to be lying in 
two separate beds. While his soul was 
‘present in one of these bodies, he felt well 
and enjoyed a delightful repose. In the 
other body the soul endured the suffering 
incident to the disease, and the patient 
would say, How is it that I am so easy in 
this bed and so ill, so wretched in the other? 
‘These thoughts engaged his mind for a long 
time, and with his extraordinary power of 
psychological analysis he oftentimes enter- 
tained me with the details of the impres- 
sions he then received.’’ f 

Here we have two instances of double 
paéysical personality. Though we are 
still but a little way on in our study, the 
reader may already see how these cases 
differ from one another when closely 
examined. The current phrase ‘double 
personality’”’ is only an abstraction: 
once translated into the language of 
concrete facts, of authentic observations, 
it is seen to comprise all sorts of diver- 
sity. Each case, so to speak, requires a 
special interpretation. A frzorz, the 
special interpretation might be found. 
If, as we hold and as we will try to show 
as we proceed, personality is a highly 
complex composite, plainly its pertur- 
bations must needs be multiform. Each 
separate case shows it to us broken up 
in a different way. Here disease be- 
comes a subtile instrument of analysis; 
it makes for us experiments not to be 
had otherwise. The difficulty is to in- 


* Leuret, Fragments Psychologiques sur la 
Folie, p. 95. ; 
+ Gratiolet, Anatomie Comparée du Systeme 


Nervenx, tome 2, p. 548. 


takes can lead us astray only for a 
moment, for the facts the future will 
develop will serve to correct our conclu- 
sions or to verify them, 


The province of the physical personal- 
ity as an element of the total personality 
is so important a one and has been so 
overlooked, often on purpose, that we 
can hardly lay too much stress upon it. 
Here we may with some advantage study 
certain rare cases little regarded by 
psychologists, but which bring to the 
support of our thesis some additional 
facts not more conclusive than those 
already cited, but more striking: I mean 
cases of double monsters. 

It must be confessed that the number 
of such cases is rather small. Nature 
does not multiply monsters, and of the 
seventy or eighty species defined by tera- 
tologists the major part have no interest 
for us. Furthermore, of double monsters 
many fail to reach adult age. The anat- 
omist and the physiologist may study 
these with profit, not so the psychologist. 
Finally, accurate observations on this 
matter date back hardly one hundred 
years. Observations of an earlier date 
are so tinged with credulity and so im- 
perfectly recorded as to be of no value. 

The Me, as has oft been repeated, is 
impenetrable: it forms in itself a perfect 
whole strictly limited—and this is a proof 
of its essential oneness. This statement 
is indisputable, nevertheless the impene- 
trability of the Me is only the subjective 
expression of the impenetrability of the 
organism. One personality cannot be 
another personality, just because one or- 
ganism cannot be another organism. 
But if through a concurrence of causes 
that need not be enumerated, two human 
beings from the foetal period be partially 
united, the heads—the essential organs 
of human individuality—remaining per- 
fectly distinct, then what happens is this: 
each organism is no longer completely 
limited in space and distinct from every 
other; there is an undivided ownership, 
common to both, of a part of the econ- 
omy, and if, as we maintain, the unity 
and the complexity of the Me are but the 
subjective expression of the unity and the 
complexity of the organism, then there 
must be partial penetration of one per- 
sonality by the other, and a portion of 
the common psychic life must be com- 
mon to the two, belonging not to a Me 
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but toa We, Each individual here isa 
little less than an individual. This infer- 
ence is fully confirmed by experience. 


“ Anatomically considered, a double mon- 
ster is always more than a unitary individual 
and less than two, but in some cases it comes 
nearer to unity, in others to duality. So too, 
physiologically considered, it always has 
more than a unitary life, and less than two 
lives ; but its twofold life may approach near- 
er to unity on the one hand or on the other 
to duality. 

“Tf we consider only the phenomena of 
sensibility and of will, a monster made up of 
two nearly perfect individuals joined only at 
one point of their bodies will be twain men- 
tally and morally as well as physically. Each 
individual will have its own sensibility and 
its own will, and these will have relation to 
its own body and to that alone. It may even 
happen that the twins will differ widely in 
their physical constitution, their stature, their 
physiognomy, and not less widely in personal 
character and intelligence. When one is 
happy the other may be sad; one will be 
wakeful while the other sleeps; or one will 
want to walk while the other prefers to rest : 
and out of this conflict of two wills govern- 
ing two indissolubly united bodies may come 
movements without results and that are 
neither walking nor resting. The two moi- 
eties may quarrel with each other, or come 
to blows. .. . Thus their moral duality, a 
consequence of their physical duality, will be 
demonstrated in a hundred ways; neverthe- 
less, as there is a point in the double body 
situate on the dividing line between the two 
individuals and common to both, certain 
other phenomena not so numerous, demon- 
strate in them a beginning of unity. 

“ Impressions made upon the region where 
the two are united, especially at its central 
point, are perceived simultaneously by both 
brains, and both, too, may react in response 
to them. . .. We may add that if at times 
the peace between the twins is disturbed, 
there exists between them nearly always a 
harmony of feelings and desires and a mutual 
sympathy and attachment that can hardly be 
appreciated by one who has not read all the 
testimony. 

‘* Phenomena of the same and of a differ- 
ent kind are seen in cases where, the union 
becoming closer, the two heads have between 
them only one body and one pair of legs. 
Anatomic analysis shows that in such crea- 
tures each individual possesses as his own 
one side of the one body and one of the 
two legs. Physiological and psychological 
observation fully confirms this singular result. 
Impressions made along the whole length of 
the axis of union are perceived simultane- 
ously by both the heads; those made on 
either side of the axis and at some distance 
from it are perceived by one head only; and 
the same is true of the will as of sensations. 
The brain to the right will alone receive sen- 
sations through the right leg and it alone will 
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act upon that Jeg, while the brain to the left 
will alone act on the left leg: so that the act 
of walking will be the result of movements 
performed by two limbs belonging to two 
different individuals, and codrdinated by two 
distinct wills. 
“ Finally, in parasital monsters, as the or- 
ganization is here nearly unitary, all the vital 
acts, all the sensations, all the manifestations 
of will take place almost exactly as in normal 
beings. The smaller of the two individuals, 
having become an accessory and inactive 
part of the larger, exerts upon him only a 
weak and limited influence and that only ina 
very small number of functions.” * 


To these general outlines I will add a 
few details taken from the most famous 
instances of double monstrosity. 

There are a good many documents ex- 
tant relating to Helen and Judith, a dual 
female monster born at Szony, Hungary, 
in 1701, deceased at Presburg aged 
twenty-two years. Helen and Judith 
stood nearly back to back, being united 
at the nates and partly in the lumbar re- 
gion. The sexual organs were double 
externaily, but there was only one womb; 
there were two intestinal canals opening 
into one anus. The two aortas and the 
two inferior vene cave were united at 
their extremities, thus opening two wide 
and direct communications between the 
two hearts: from this resulted a semi- 
community of life and function. 


“The sisters had neither the same tem- 
perament nor the same character. Helen 
was taller, handsomer, more sprightly, more 
intelhgent and more amiable in disposition 
than her sister. Judith, stricken at the age 
of six years with hemiplegic paralysis, was 
always smaller and of less active mind. She 
was slightly deformed, and her speech some- 
what impeded. Still, like her sister, she 
spoke the Hungarian, German, French, and 
even a little English and Italian. The sis- 
ters were tenderly affectionate to each other, 
though in childhood they sometimes quar- 
reled and even came to blows. The calls of 
nature came to both simultaneously, except 
as regarded urination. They had the measles 
and later the small-pox simultaneously, and 
whenever it happened that only one of the 
sisters was ill of any complaint, the other 
would be miserable and worried. At last 
Judith was taken with a brain trouble and an 
affection of the lungs. Helen, who for a 


few days had suffered from a slight fever, al- 
most instantly lost ail her strength, though 
her intellect remained clear and her power of 
speech unimpaired. After a brief agony she 


* Isidore Geoffroy Saint-Hilaire, Histoire des 
Anomalies, tome 3, P- 373 The monster known as 
‘“Home’s epicome” had a parasitic head which 


presented but a very imperfect semblance of nor- 
' mal life. 
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succumbed, not to her own ailment but to 
those of her sister. The twins expired at 
the same instant.” 


The Siamese Twins, Chang and Eng, 
born in 1811 in the kingdom of. Siam, 
were connected from the navel to the 
xiphoid appendix, I. G. de Saint-Hilaire, 
after describing their outward adztus, 
adds that, 


“The two brothers, even in their other 
functions [besides respiration and the ar- 


is remarkable, though not absolutely con- 
stant as has been affirmed, and as Chang 


| 
| 


and Eng themselves have been wont toa | 


assure those who went no farther than to | 
No! 


put to the twins a few vague questions. 
doubt there is nothing more curious than 
the contrast of almost complete physical du- 
ality with absolute moral unity—but there 
is nothing so opposed to sound theory. I 
have carefully made every observation, and 
gathered all the information that could help 
me to determine the truth of what has been 
so often asserted, and I have found that, in 
this conflict between the ill-understood prin- 
ciples of teratology and the many physio- 
logical doctrines that have been based on the 
unity of the Siamese brothers, the facts, as 


was to have been expected, are entirely in | 


favor of the former. 
cast in two nearly identical moulds, of neces- 
sity subject throughout their lives to the in- 
fluence of the same physical and moral en- 
vironment, having a similar organization and 
receiving the same education, present the 
spectacle of two creatures whose functions, 
actions, words, whose very thoughts are 
nearly always concordant and parallel.... . 
Their joys, their sorrows, are in common: 
the same desires arise at the same instant in 
these twin souls, the sentence that is begun 


These twin brothers, ' 


- 
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treatise only as instances of deviation of 
personal identity, I shall simply men- 
tion the recent case of Millie and Chris- 
tine, in whom the sensibility of the lower 
members is in common; consequently 
the two spinal cords must form a regular 
chiasma at the point of union. 

The law, both civil and ecclesiastical, 
takes cognizance of this phenomenon of 
double monsters, as involving questions 
of civil status, marriage, right of succes- 


\ ) es ‘sion, baptism, etc.; it has unhesitatingly 
terial pulsation] exhibit a concordance that | 


recognized two persons wherever such 
monsters present two distinct heads. 


| And justly so, though in practice embar- 


rassing questions may arise. The head 
being in man the true seat of personality 
and the place where the synthesis of per- 
sonality takes place—though this does 
not appear so certain as we descend the 
animal scale—it fairly stands for the in- 
dividual. But when the question is dis- 
cussed scientifically it is impossible, in 
the case of double monsters, to consider 
each individual as complete. 

I will not weary the reader with un- 
necessary comments, since the facts 
speak for themselves. Whoever exam- 
ines attentively what has been said, will 
see that even in cases where the person- 
alities are most distinct, there is such a 


| blending of organs and functions that 
‘each of the twins can be himself only by 


being more or jess the other and by hav- 


| ing consciousness of that other. 


by one is often completed by the other. | 


Wevertheless these concordances prove 
parity, not unity. Twins in the normal state 
often exhibit analogous concordances, and 
no doubt they would present agreements 
quite as remarkable if they had during their 


whole lives seen the same objects, experi- , 
enced the same sensations, shared in the, 


same pleasures, undergone the same _ suffer- 
ings.” * 


And I may add that as the Siamese | 


twins grew older, their differences of 
character became more and more pro- 
nounced: one of the latest observers de- 
scribes one of the brothers as morose 
and taciturn, the other as sprightly and 
cheerful. 


Inasmuch as the present work is not | 


intended to be a Psychology of Double 
Monsters, which find a place in 


* Hist. des Anomalies, tome 3, p. go, et seq. 


this | 


The Me therefore is not an entity that 
acts where and how it pleases, controlling 
the organs in its own way, limiting its 
own province at will. On the contrary it 
is so truly a resultant that its domain is 
strictly determined by its anatomical 
connections with the brain, and that it 
represents, now a complete body less 
some undivided part, again a part of a 
body and, in the case of parasital mon- 
sters, so small a part that it cannot sub- 
sist, and becomes aborted. 


To prove once more and in another 
way that the organism is the principle of 
individuation ; and that it is such without 
any restriction, directly through the or- 
ganic sensations, indirectly through the 
affective and intellective states of which 
we shall speak later; let us see what 
takes place in twins. Psychology has 
hardly concerned itself about twins any 
more than about double monsters, but 
biologists have brought to light some cu- 
rious facts. 

First it is to be remarked that double 
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‘births occur in the ratio of about one to 
seventy normal births. ‘Triple and quad- 
ruple births are far more infrequent—as 
“one to 5000 and one to 150,000 respec- 
tively: but we will consider here only 
cases of twin births, for the study of 
triple and quadruple births would only 
complicate matters. Again, it is to be 
remarked that there are two kinds of 
twins, coming each from a_ separate 
“ovum, and in such cases they may be of 
the same or of different sex; or from 
two germinative spots in one ovum, and 
then they are enveloped in the same 
membrane and are invariably of one sex. 
This latter case alone gives us two per- 
sonalities strictly comparable. 

We will not take account of animals, 
but will consider the human species only, 
and will attack the problem in all its com- 
plexity. It is evident that since the phys- 
ical and the moral state of the parents 
is the same for the two individuals at the 
instant of procreation, one cause of dif- 
ference is eliminated. And as their de- 
velopment has for its starting point one 
single fecundated ovum, it is highly pro- 
bable that there will be an exceedingly 
close resemblance between the two in 
physical constitution, and hence, accord- 
ing to our thesis, in mental constitution. 
Let us first see what are the facts in our 
favor; we will then consider objections 
and exceptions. 

Perfect likeness between twins is a 
matter of every-day observation. In 
ancient times it was turned to account by 
comic poets, and ever since novelists 
have made use of it. But usually they 
have dealt only with external resem- 
blances, as stature, figure, features, voice. 
There are resemblances far deeper than 
these. Physicians have for along time 
remarked that most twins exhibit an 
extraordinary agreement in tastes, apti- 
tudes, faculties, and even in their for- 
tunes. Mr. Galton has investigated this 
subject by sending out a list of questions 
to which he received eighty replies where- 
‘of thirty-six entered into circumstantial 
details. Mr. Galton’s purpose was en- 
tirely different from ours. In pursuing 
his researches on heredity he wished to 
determine by a new method the respec- 
tive parts played by nature and education ; 
but much of his material will be of great 
‘use to us.* 

He gives many anecdotes of the same 


* See the title ‘‘ History of Twins’ in Galton’s 
Inquiries into Human Faculty and its Develop- 
ment. 
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character as those which have long been 
current, ¢..g.: one sister taking two 
music lessons a day so as to leave her 
twin sister free ; the perplexities of a col- 
lege janitor who whenever the twin 
brother of one of the students came to 
see his brother, was at a loss which of the 
two to let out, etc. In other cases the 
twins exhibit apersistent likeness to each 
other under circumstances little calcu- 
lated to preserve it. Thus: 


“A was coming home from India on leave ; 
the ship did not arrive for some days after it 
was due; the twin brother B had come up 
from his quarters to receive A, and their old 
mother was very nervous. One morning A 
rushed in saying, ‘Oh, mother, how are 
you?’ Her answer was, ‘ No, 8, it’s a bad 
joke. You know how anxious I am’—and 
it was a little time before A could persuade 
her that he was the real man.”’ } 


But facts regarding mental organiza- 

tion have more interest for us. “ The 
next point,” says Galton, 
‘which I shall mention in illustration of the 
extremely close resemblance between certain 
twins is the similarity in the association of 
their ideas. No less than eleven out of the 
thirty-five cases testify to this. They make 
the same remarks on the same occasion, 
begin singing the same song at the same 
moment, and so on; or one would commence 
a sentence and the other would finishit. An 
observant friend graphically described to me 
the effect produced on her by two such twins 
whom she had met casually. She said: 
‘Their teeth grew alike, they spoke alike 
and together, and said the same things, and 
seemed just like one person. One of the 
most curious anecdotes that I have received 
concerning this similarity of ideas was that 
one twin, A, who happened to be at a town 
in Scotland, bought a set of champaign 
glasses which caught his attention, as a sur- 
prise for his brother B, while at the same 
time, B, being in England, bought a similar 
set of precisely the same pattern for A. 
Other anecdotes of a like kind have reached 
me about these twins.’ ” ¢ 


Bodily and mental diseases, in them- 
selves and in their evolution, supply 
many confirmatory facts. And though 
the latter are of interest only to the 
psychologist, the former disclose a like- 
ness in the inmost constitution of the two 
organisms not to be seen at a glance like 
externalresemblances. Says Trousseau : 


“T have had as patients twin brothers 
that were so extraordinarily alike that it was 


+ Galton, /ngutries intoHuman Faculty, (Lon- 
don, 1883), p. 224. 
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impossible for me to distinguish them except 
when they were side by side. This bodily re- 
semblance went further still: there was even 
a more remarkable pathological likeness be- 
tween them. One of them, whom I saw in 
Paris suffering from rheumatic ophthalmia, 
said to me: ‘This very moment my brother 
isno doubt suffering from ophthalmia too.’ I 
scouted the idea, but a few days afterward 
he showed me a letter he had just received 
from his brother, then at Vienne, in which 
he wrote : ‘I have my ophthalmia, you too 
must be having yours.’ Strange as this may 
seem, the fact was even so. This I have 
not on hearsay, but I myself have seen it, and 
similar cases have come to my knowledge in 
my practice.” * 


Galton gives many similar cases, but I 
quote only one. Two twins bearing a 
perfect resemblance to each other, with 
a strong mutual attachment and with 
identical tastes, were in government em- 
ploy, and lived together. One fell sick 
of Bright’s disease and died; the other 
was attacked by the same disorder and 
died seven months later. 

Pages might be filled with similar cases. 
And it is the same with mental maladies. 
A few instances will suffice. Moreau of 
Tours had under treatment two twins 
physically alike and both insane. In 
them 


“*the dominant ideas are absolutely the 
same. Both believe themselves to be the 
victims of imaginary persecutions. The 
self-same enemies have sworn to undo 
them and employ the self-same means of 
attaining their ends. Both have hallucina- 
-tions of hearing. They never address a 
word of conversation to any one, and are 
Joth to answer questions. They always 
hold themselves aloof and do not communi- 
cate with each other. An exceedingly curi- 
ous fact, and one again and again noticed by 
the attendants in their ward and by ourseives 
is, that from time to time, at very irregular 
intervals—two, three or more months—with- 
out ascertainable cause and by a spontaneous 
effect of their complaint, a very marked 
change occurs in the condition of the two 
brothers. Both of them, about the same 
period, often on the same day, quit their 
habitual state of stupor and prostration ; they 
utter the self-same complaints and present 
themselves before the physician, earnestly 
begging to be allowed their liberty. I have 
been witness of this rather singular fact even 
when the twins happened to be several kilo- 
meters apart, one at Bicétre, the other at the 
Ste. Anne farm.” f 
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Recently the Journalof Mental Science 
published two observations on insanity 
In twins. Here we see two sisters much 
alike in features, manners, speech and 
mental traits, so that they might easily 
be taken for one another. They were 
placed in different wards of the same 
asylum without the possibility of seeing 
one another, and yet the symptoms of in- 
sanity were the same in both. 

But we must meet some objections. 
There are some twins of one sex who do 
not resemble each other, and though the 
observed facts do not tell us in what pro- 
portion true twins (from one ovum) pre- 
sent these differences, one instance suf- 
fices to make the subject worthy of dis- 
cussion. We have in another place t 
enumerated the many causes that in every 
individual, from conception till death, 
tend to produce variations, that is to say 
marks proper to that individual and dif- 
ferentiating him from all others. Here, 
as we have said, one class of causes must 
be eliminated, viz., those which come im- 
mediately from the parents. But the 
fecundated ovum represents also the an- 
cestral influences—four, twelve, twenty- 
eight possible influences, accordingly as 
we go back to the grand-parents, great- 
grand-parents, great-great-grand-parents, 
and so on. Only by experience do we 
learn which influences prevail and in 
what degree. Here indeed one same 
ovum serves to produce two individuals ; 
but there is nothing to prove that always 
and everywhere division is made between 
the two with strict equivalence in quan- 
tity and quality of the materials. The 
ova of all animals not only possess the 
same anatomic composition, but further- 
more chemical analysis can discover in 
them only infinitesimal differences; nev- 
ertheless one ovum produces a sponge, 
another a human being. It follows that 
this apparent likeness hides profound dif- 
ferences which our keenest investigation 
fails to detect. Are these differences due 
to the nature of the molecular motions, as 
some authors think? We may suppose 
what we please, provided it be under- 
stood that the ovum is a complex prod- 
uct, and that the two individuals that 
come from it may not be rigorously alike. 
Our difficulty springs simply from igno- 
rance of the processes according to which 
the primordial elements group themselves 


* Trousseau Clinigue Médicale I., p. 253. 

+ Psychologie Morbide, p. 172. See also an ex- 
ceedingly curious case in the Annales Médico-psy- 
chologigues, 1863, tome I., p. 312. On the question 
ef twins the reader may consult Kleinwiechter’s 
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special work, Dre Lehre von den Zwilligen. Prag, 
1871; also Dr. B. Ball, /usanity in Twins (Hum- 
BoLpDT Liprary, No. 87, page 37). 

¢ L’Heredité Psychologique, 2d edition, part IT., 
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in order to constitute each individual, and 
consequently from our ignorance of the 
physical and psychical differences thence 
resulting. Some of Galton’s correspond- 
ents mentioned the curious fact of some 
twins being “complementary to each 
other.” The mother of a pair of twins 
wrote: 


. “ There seemed to be a sort of interchange- 
able likeness,in expression that. often gave to 
each the effect of being more like his brother 
than himself.”* “A fact struck all our 
school contemporaries, that my brother and 
I were complementary, so to speak, in point 
of ability and disposition. He was contem- 
plative, poetical, and literary to a remarkable 
degree, showing great power in that line. I 
was practical, mathematical, and linguistic. 
Between us we should have made a very de- 
cent sort of a man,” + 


If the reader will consider how complex 
man’s psychic organization is, and, in con- 
sequence of this complexity, how un- 
likely it is that two persons should be 
simply copies of each other, he will be in- 
evitably led to the conclusion that one 
well-proved fact of this kind outweighs 
ten exceptions, and that the moral like- 
ness is only the correlative of the physi- 
cal. If per zmposstbele there were two 
men so constituted that their organisms 
should be identical, and their hereditary 
influences exactly the same: if Der zwpos- 
szbzlius both of them received the same 
physical and moral impressions at the 
same moment: then the only difference 
between them would be their position in 
space. 

In concluding this chapter, I am a little 
ashamed to have collected so many proofs 
and arguments to establish what in my 
eyes is a plain truth, viz., that as the or- 
ganism is, so isthe personality. I should 
have hesitated to do it, were it not that 
this truth has been forgotten and miscon- 
ceived rather than denied, and that au- 
thors have nearly always contented them- 
selves with mentioning it under the vague 
heading of “ influence of the physical upon 
the moral.” 

The facts so far studied do not of them- 
selves lead to a conclusion: they only 
prepare the way. They prove that phys- 
ical personality presupposes the proper- 
ties of living matter and their coodrdina- 
tion; that as the body is but the organ- 
ized and coordinated sum of the ele- 
ments that make it up, so the psychical 
personality is but the organized and co- 


* Inquiries into Human Faculty, p. 224. 
t Lbid. p. 240. 
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ordinated sum of the same elements re- 
garded as psychic values. It expresses 
their nature and their action, nothing 
more. This is proved by the normal 
state, by teratological cases, and by the 
likeness between twins. The aberrations 
of physical personality, or as Bertrand { 
happily denominates them, “ hallucina- 
tions of the bodily sense”’ (les halluctna- 
tions du sens du corps) confirm this view. 

Sr Ee 
But there are deviations of human per- 
sonality produced by other causes, by a 
more complex mechanism: these we are 
now to study. 


CHAPTER III. 
AFFECTIVE DISTURBANCE, 


ONCE for all the reader must be reé- 
minded that in this chapter (as also in the 
one on intellective disorders) we are still 
pursuing, under another form, the study 
of organic conditions. The desires, feel- 
ings, passions that give the fundamental 
tone to character, have their roots in the 
organism, are pre-determined by it. The 
same is true of the highest intellectual 
manifestations. Nevertheless since the 
psychic states have here a predominant 
vole, we will treat them as immediate 
causes of changes of personality, the 
while never forgetting that these causes 
are in their turn themselves effects. ‘ 

Without pretending strictly to classify 
affective manifestations (which we shall 
not have to consider in detail) we will re- 
duce them to three groups of increasing 
psychological complexity but decreasing 
physiological importance. These are tf. 
Tendencies connected with the conserva- 
tion of the individual (nutrition, defense) ; 
2, Those which relate to the conservation 
of the species; and 3. The highest of 
them all, those which presuppose the de- 
velopment of mind (manifestations of a 
moral, religious, aesthetic, or scientific 
kind; ambition in all its forms; and the 
like). Ifwe consider the development of 
the individual we find that it is in thi§ 
order, that feelings and sentiments make 
their appearance. It is seen more clearly 
still in the evolution of the human spe- 
cies. The inferior races, where edtica- 
tion does not come in to correct nature, 
when they bring together the accumulated 
result of ages of labor, have little to show 
beyond the conservation of the individual 


t De TAfperception du Corps Humain par la 
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and of the species, and present only the 
faintest trace of the sentiments enumer- 
ated under the third head. 

_. The affective states relating to nutrition 
are, in the child during its early years, 
the only element, so to speak, of the nas- 
cent personality. From these come well- 
being and discomfort, desire and aver- 
sion : here we see.that “ bodily sense,”’ 
of which we have spoken so often, arrived 
at its highest psychic expression. Inas- 
much as certain natural causes, too evi- 
dent to need enumeration, make nutrition 
the almost exclusively dominant concern- 
ment in the infant, the babe has and can 
have only an almost entirely nutritive 
personality, z. 2.,the vaguest and lowest 
form of personality, The Me, in the 
view of whoever does not consider it as 
an entity, cannot be here anything but an 
extremely simple composite. 

As we quit the period of infancy, nu- 
trition plays a less dominant part, but it 
never loses its just place, for, of all the 
properties of the living being, this one 
alone is fundamental. Hence with vari- 
ations in nutrition are connected serious 
alterations of personality. With nutri- 
tion reduced, the individual feels himself 
depressed, enfeebled, diminished. With 
nutrition increased, he feels himself stim- 
ulated, strengthened, reinforced. Of all 
the functions whose harmonious action 
constitutes this fundamental property of 
living beings, the circulation appears to 
be the one whose sudden variations have 
the greatest influence upon the affective 
states, and are most speedily answered 
by a counter-stroke. But we must quit 
conjectures about details, and look at 
the facts. 

In the states known as hypochondria, 
lypemania, melancholia (in all its forms), 
we find alterations of personality rang- 
ing through all possible degrees, includ- 
ing complete metamorphosis. Physicians 
draw lines of clinical distinction between 
these different morbid states, but they do 
not concern us just now, and we may 
comprise them under one common de- 
scription. There is a certain feeling of 
fatigue, oppression, anxiety, down-heart- 
edness, sadness, absence of desire, per- 
sistent ezuuz. In the worst cases, the 
springs of the emotions are quite dried 
up, ‘The patients become insensible to 
everything. They are without affection, 
whether for their parents or for their chil- 
dren, and even the death of those who 
once were dear to them leaves them ut- 
terly cold and indifferent. They can no 
longer weep, and nought save their own 
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sufferings moves them.”* Then, as re- 
gards bodily or mental activity : such pa- 
tients exhibit torpor, powerlessness to act 
or even to will, insuperable inaction for 
hours at a time: in a word that “ abu- 
lia’ all the forms of which we studied. in 
the work on Déseases of the Will. + 
As regards the outer world, the patient, 
though not hallucinated, finds all his re- 
lations to it changed. His habitual sen- 
sations seem to have lost their usual char- 
acter. ‘Everything about me,” .said 
such a patient, “‘is still as it used to be, 
yet there must have been some changes, 
Things still wear their old shapes: I see 
them plainly, and yet they have changed 
a good deal too.” One of Esquirol’s pa- 
tients complained “ that his existence was 
incomplete. ‘Every one of my senses,’ 
he used to say, ‘every part of myself is, 
so to speak, separated from me, and no 
longer gives me any sensation: it seems 
to me that I never come quite up to“the 
things I touch.’” This state, due some- 
times to cutaneous anesthesia, may be- 
come so intensified that to the patient “it 
seems as though the real world had com- 
pletely vanished or is dead, and that only 
an imaginary world remains in which he 
is anxious to find his place.” t To all 
this, add the physical symptoms, viz., dis- 
ordered circulation, respiration, and se- 
cretion. There may be great emaciation, 
and the weight of the body may decline 
rapidly during the period of depression. 
The respiratory function is retarded 
as also the circulation, and the body’s 
temperature is lowered. 

By degrees these morbid states become 
embodied, organized, and combine to 
produce a false conception which becomes 
a center of attraction toward which 
everything converges. One patient avers 
that his heart is a stone, another that his 
nerves are burning coals ; and so on. 
These aberrations have all sorts of forms, 
and they differ from one patient to an- 
other. In extreme forms, the individual 
doubts of his own existence, or denies it. 
A young man who said he was for two 
years dead, expressed as follows his per- 
plexity : “I exist, but outside of real, 
material life, and in spite of myself, noth- 
ing having given me death. Everything 
is mechanical with me, and everything is 
done unconsciously.” This contradictory 
situation, in which the subject says that 


* Falret, Archives Générales de Médecine, Dec., 
1878. 
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he is at once living and dead, would seem 
to be the logical, natural expression of a 
condition of things in which the former 
Me and the present Me, vitality and an- 
nihilation, come to equilibrium. 

The psychological interpretation of all 
these cases admits of no doubt: here are 
organic perturbations whose first result 
is to reduce the sense-faculty in general, 
and whose second is to pervert it. Thus 
is found a group of organic and psychic 
states that tend to modify the constitution 
of the Me profoundly and in its inmost 
nature, because they act not after the 
manner of sudden emotions whose effect 
is violent and superficial, but slowly, si- 
lently, persistently. At first, this new 
state seems strange to the individual, 
something outside of himself. Little by 
little, through custom, it finds its place, 
becomes an integral part of the individ- 
ual’s being, and, if it is progressive, trans- 
forms him entirely. 

Seeing how the Me is broken up, we 
can understand how it comes to be. 
Doubtless, in most cases, the change is 
only partial. The individual, while be- 
coming for himself and for those who 
know him, other than he used to be, re- 
tains a residuum of himself. Complete 
transformation can, in fact, be only of 
rare occurrence ; and it may be remarked 
that when the patient says he is changed, 
transformed, despite the contradiction or 
the ridicule of his friends, he is right and 
not they. He cannot feel otherwise, for 
his consciousness is but the expression of 
his organic state. Subjectively, he is not 
at all under an illusion: he is just what he 
must be. On the contrary it is the un- 
conscious, unavowed hypothesis of a Me, 
independent and existing by itself as an 
unchangeable entity, that instinctively 
leads us to believe this change to be an 
external occurrence—or, as it were, some 
unwonted or ridiculous garb, while the 
fact is that the change is inward and in- 
volves gains or losses in the very sub- 
stance of the Me itself. 

The counterpart of these partial altera- 
tions of the Me is seen in cases 
where it becomes exalted, amplified, 
and where it immeasurably transcends 
its normal tone. Instances of this are 
seen in the beginning of general paral- 
ysis; also in certain cases of mania. 
This is in every respect the reverse of 
what occurs in those other cases. Here 
we see the patient possessed of a sense 
of physical and mental well-being, of 
abounding strength, of exuberant activ- 
ity. he talks unceasingly, is a fertile de- 
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viser of projects and undertakings, ever 
traveling hither and thither to no pur- 
pose. ‘The superexcitation of his psychic 
life has a corresponding superactivity of 
the organic functions. Nutrition be- 
comes more active and Is often excessive ; 
respiration and circulation are acceler- 
ated; the genital function is quickened. ° 
Yet, despite the great expenditure of 
force, the patient feels no fatigue. Thea 
these states become grouped and unified, 
and at length they in great part trans- 
form the Me. One man is conscious of 
herculean strength, is able to lift prodig- 
ious weights, to beget thousands of chil- 
dren, run a race with a railroad train, ete. 
Another possesses an inexhaustible store 
of science, is a great poet, great inventor, 
great artist, and so on. Sometimes the 
transformation comes still nearer to com- 
plete metamorphosis: mastered by the 
sense of boundless power, the patient 
calls himself pope, emperor, god. As 
Griesinger justly remarks, 


“The patient feeling proud, daring, light 
hearted, conscious to himself of unwonted 
freedom in executing his projects, his mind 
swarming with ideas, is naturally led to con- 
ceive thoughts of greatness, station, wealth, 
great moral or intellectual power. * * * 
This overweening sense of strength and free- 
dom must however have a reason: there 
must exist in the Me something to corre- 
spond to this; the Me must have become for 
the time being something quite different 
from what it was before, and this change can 
be expressed by the patient only by declar- 
ing himself to be Napoleon, the Messiah, or 
some other exalted personage.’’* 


We will not waste time in proving that 
this transformation of the Me, whether, 
partial or complete, momentary or perma- 
nent, is in kind the same as the preceding 
cases and that it presupposes the same 
mechanism. with this only difference, that 
here the Me undergoes dissolution in the 
reverse way, by excess, and not by default. 

These Alus or mznus alterations of 
personality, this metamorphosis of the 
Me, which raises it or lowers, would be 
still more striking if they succeeded one 
another regularly in the same individual. 
Now this occurs often in what is called 
Jolie cerculaire, or folte a double forme, 
a malady characterized essentially by suc- 
cessive periods of depression and exalta- 
tion following one another in fixed order, 
with intermissions of lucidity in some pa- 
tients. Here we observe a curious fact. 
Upon the personality that may be called 
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the original and fundamental one, are 
grafted, one after the other, two new per- 
sonalities not only quite distinct, but to- 
tally exclusive of each other. Upon this 
point it is necessary to give the gist of 
a few observations.* A woman whose 
case was observed by Morel, had been 
abandoned to a vicious life by her mother 
from the age of fourteen years. 


“Later, in her shame and wretchedness, 
her only resource was to enter a brothel. 
She was taken thence one year afterward and 
placed in the convent of the Good Shepherd 
at Metz. Here she stayed two years, and 
the too strong reaction that took place in her 
feelings gave rise to religious mania, which 
was followed by a period of profound stupid- 
ity. 


Being now placed under the care of a 
physician, she would pass through two 
alternate periods, believing herself to be 
in turn prostitute and nun. On emerg- 
ing from the period of stupidity, 


“she would go to work regularly, and her 
language was always proper, but she would 
arrange her toilet with a certain coguetterte. 
Then this tendency would increase, her eyes 
growing brighter, her glance lascivious; she 
would dance and sing. At last her obscene 
language and her erotic solicitations would 
compel her sequestration in solitary confine- 
ment. She would say her name was Mad- 
ame Poulmaire, and would give the fullest 
details of her former life in prostitution. 
Then, after a period of depression, she 
would become again gentle and timid, carry- 
ing even to scrupulousness the sense of pro- 
priety. She would now arrange her toilet 
with the utmost austerity. The tone of her 
voice too would assume a peculiar character, 
as she spoke of the Good Shepherd convent 
at Metz and of her longing to return thither. 
Now her name would be Sister Martha of 
the Five Wounds, Theresa of Jesus, Mary of 
the Resurrection, etc. She would not speak 
in the first person singular, but would say to 
the attendant sister, ‘Take our dress’; 
“there is our handkerchief.’’> Nothing was 
her own any more, according to the rule in 
convents. She would have visions of angels 
smiling upon her, and moments of ecstasy.’’ 


In a case reported by Krafft-Ebing, a 
neuropathic patient, son of an insane fa- 
ther, “during the period of depression 
was disgusted with the world, and all his 
thoughts were about the nearness of 
death, and about eternity, and his pur- 
pose then was to become a priest. Dur- 
ing his maniacal periods he was noisy, 


*#They can be found 7x extenso in Ritti, Tra7té 
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pursued his studies with mad ardor, 
would not hear of theology, and thought 
only of practicing medicine.” 

An insane woman at Charenton, pos- 
sessing very remarkable power and origi- 
nality of mind, 


“ from day to day would change in personality, 
in condition, in life, and even in sex. Now 
she would be a young lady of blood royal 
betrothed to an emperor; anona plebeian 
woman and a democrat: to-day a wife and in 
the family way; to-morrow still a maid. It 
would happen also that she would think her- 
self a man, and one day she imagined herself 
to be a political prisoner of importance, and 
composed some verses upon the subject.” 


Finally in the observation which fol- 
lows we find the complete formation of 
a second personality. 


“A lunatic in the Maison de Vanves,”’ says 
Billod,t ‘‘ about every eight months would 
let his beard grow and would show himself 
to all the inmates in unusual garb and with 
unwonted behavior, giving himself out to be 
one Nabon, an artillery lieutenant lately re- 
turned from Africa to take the place of his 
brother. The patient would then remain 
several months in a state of great exultation, 
adapting all his conduct to his new charac- 
ter. After some time he would announee 
the return of his brother who, he would say, 
was in the village and was now to take his 
place. Then some day he would have his 
beard shaved off, would make a complete 
change in his habits and demeanor, and 
would resume his true nanie. But now he 
would present all the signs of melancholia, 
walking about slowly, Sanne silence and 
solitude, continually reading the Following 
of Christ and the Fathers of the Church. In 
this mental state, a lucid one if you please, 
but one that I am far from considering as 
normal, he would remain till the coming 
back of * Lieutenant Nabon.’ ” 


The two cases first cited are, in reality, 
but an exaggeration, a largely magnified 
copy, so to speak, of the normal state. 
The Me is always made up of contradic- 
tory tendencies—-virtues and vices, mod- 
esty and arrogance, avarice and prodi- 
gality, desire for rest and need of action, 
and so on. Usually these opposite tend- 
encies equilibrate one another, or at least 
the one which dominates is not without 
its counterpoise. In the cases before us, 
in virtue of pretty well ascertained or- 
ganic conditions, not only is equilibrium 
impossible, but a group of tendencies be- 
comes ‘hypertrophied at the expense of 
the antagonist group, which becomes 


+ Annales Médico-psychologiques, 1858. 
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atrophied ; then an inverse reaction takes 
place, so that the personality, instead of 
consisting of those mean oscillations 
whereof each one represents one side of 
human nature, passes ever from one ex- 
cess to another. We may remark that 
these diseases of personality consist of a 
reduction to a simpler state : but we must 
not yet dwell upon that point. 


Nutrition being less a function than 
the fundamental property of whatever 
has life, the tendencies and the feelings 
connected with it possess a very general 
character. The same cannot be said of 
what concerns the conservation of the 
species. That function, attached as it is 
to a definite part of the organism, finds 
expression in very definite feelings. 
Hence this is well fitted to verify our 
thesis ; for if personality is a composite 
varying according to its constituent ele- 
ments, a change in the sex instincts will 
change the personality, a perversion will 
pervert it, an interversion will intervert it: 
and this is just what happens. 

First let us recall some known facts, 
though commonly the conclusions they 
enforce are not drawn. At puberty a 
new group of sensations and consequently 
of feelings, sentiments and ideas comes 
into existence. This influx of unwonted 
psychic states—stable because their cause 
is stable, codrdinated to one another be- 
cause their source is one—tends pro- 
foundly to modify the constitution of the 
Me. It feels undecided, troubled with a 
vague and latent unrest whose cause is 
hid. Little by little these new elements 
of the moral life are assimilated by the 
existing Me, enter into it, are converted 
into it, withal making it other than it was. 
It is changed; a partial alteration of the 
personality has taken place, the result of 
which has been to produce a new type of 
character—the sexual character. This 
development of an organ and of its func- 
tions, with their train of instincts, imagin- 
ings, feelings, sentiments and ideas, has 
produced in the neuter personality of the 
child a differentiation—has made of it a 
Me male or female, in the complete sense 
ofthe term. Till now there existed only 
a sort of rough draft [éauche] of the 
complete personality, but that has served 
to obviate all sudden shock in the change, 
to prevent a rupture between the past 
and the present, to make the personality 
continuous. 

If now we pass from the normal devel- 
Opment to exceptional and pathological 
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cases, we Shall find variations or trans- 
formations of personality dependent on 
the state of the genital organs. ou 

The effect of castration upon animals is 
well-known. Not less known is its effect 
upon man. A few exceptions apart (and 
such are found even in history) eunuchs 
present a deviation from the psychic type. 
“ Whatever we know about them,” says 
Maudsley, ‘‘ confirms the belief that they 
are for the most part false, lying, coward- 
ly, envious, revengeful, void of social and 
moral feeling, mutilated in soul as well 
as in body.’’ Whether this moral degra- 
dation be the direct result of castration, 
as some authors assert, or whether it re- 
sult from an equivocal social situation, is 
a question that does not affect our thesis : 
whether the result comes directly or in- 
directly from the mutilation, the cause 
remains the same. 

As regards hermaphrodites experience 
verifies what we might have predicted @ 
priorz. With the characteristics of one 
sex they present some of those peculiar 
to the other, but instead of combining the 
functions of both, they possess only im- 
perfect organs, and commonly these are 
sexually impotent. The moral character 
of hermaphrodites is sometimes neutral, 
again masculine, in other cases feminine. 
Abundant instances are cited by writers 
who havetreated the question. * “‘Some- 
times the hermaphrodite, after having 
shown a very strong liking for women, is 
animated with the very opposite instincts 
by the descent of the testicles.” In acase 
recently observed by Dr. Magitot an her- 
maphrodite woman _ successively mani- 
fested feminine tastes and very pro- 
nounced masculine appetites. “In gen- 
eral the affective faculties and the moral 
dispositions show the effects of the mal- 
formation of the organs. Nevertheless, 
it is but fair’? says Tardieu, “to make 
large allowance for the influence of the 
habits and occupations imposed upon 
these individuals by the error as to their 
real sex. Some of them being from the 
first educated as girls, dressed as girls, 
employed in women’s work, married per- 
haps as women, retain the thoughts, the 
habits, the demeanor of the female sex. 
Such was the case with Maria Arsano, 
deceased at the age of eighty years, who 
was in fact aman whose character had 
been made feminine by habit.” oy 

I do not propose here to detail the 


_* For the facts see Isidore Geoffroy Saint-Hil- 
aire Histoire des Anomalies vol. I1., p. 65, e¢ seg: 
Also Taraieu and Laugier, Dictionnaire de Méde- 

| cine, art. HERMAPHRODISME. 
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perversions or aberrations of the sexual 
instinct, * each one of which imprints its 
mark upon the personality, altering it 
more or less, transiently or permanently. 
These partial alterations reach their term 
in total transformation, in change of sex, 
There are many instances of this: the 
following may serve as a type. Lalle- 
mant records the case of “a patient who 
believed himself to be a woman, and who 
wrote letters to an imaginary lover. 
At the autopsy there was found an hyper- 
trophy with induration of the prostate, 
and an alteration of the ejaculatory 
canals.” It is probable that in many 
cases of this kind there has been perver- 
sion or abolition of the sexual feelings. 
Some exceptions, however, are to be 
noted. From sundry detailed observations 
(which see in Leuret, Fragments Psy- 
chol., p. 114 e¢ seg.) we learn of individ- 
uals who assume the gait, the habit, the 
voice, and, as far as they may, the garb 
of the sex they imagine themselves to be- 
long to, though they present no anatomi- 
cal or physiological anomaly of the sex- 
ual organs. In such cases the starting 
point of the metamorphosis is to be 
sought elsewhere: it must be found in 
the cerebro-spinal organ. Indeed when 
we Speak of the sexual organs as consti- 
tuting or as modifying personality, we are 
to be understood as speaking, not of 
those organs themselves alone as defined 
by their anatomic conformation, but also 
of their relations to the encephalon, in 
which they are represented. Physiolo- 
gists locate in the lumbar region of the 
spinal column the reflex genito-spinal 
center. From that center to the brain all 
is undiscovered territory ; for the hypoth- 
esis of Gall, who made the cerebellum 
the seat of physical love, is not much in 
favor, despite the confirmatory observa- 
tions of Budge and of Lussana. But 
however great our ignorance upon this 
point, sexual impressions must reach the 
encephalon, for they are felt, and there 
are centers from which psychic incitations 
are sent out to the sexual organs to put 
them in action. These nerve-elements, 
whatever their nature, their number, or 
their seat; whether they are localized or 
diffused, are the cerebral, and conse- 
quently the psychic, representatives of 
the sexual organs; and since in produc- 
ing a special state of consciousness they 
usually produce others also, there must 


‘* For a full discussion of this question see the 
atticle by Dr. Gley, “ Sur les Aberrations de ViIn- 
stinct Sexuel’’ in the Nevue PAtlosophigue, Jan. 
1884. 
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be some association between this group 
of psycho-physiological states and a cer- 
tain number of others. ‘The conclusion 
to be drawn from the cases already cited, 
is that there has arisen a cerebral disorder 
of unknown character (a woman suppos- 
ing herself to be a man, or vzce versa) 
whence results a fixed erroneous state of 
consciousness. ‘This fixed state of con- 
sciousness, predominating over the nor- 
mal states, calls forth natural, almost 
anatomical associations, which are as it 
were its radiations (the feelings, the ways, 
the speech, the dress of the imaginary 
sex) : it tends to complete itself. Here 
is a metamorphosis from above not from 
below ; and here we have an instance of 
what is called the influence of the moral 
upon the physical. We will endeavor to 
show further on that the Me upon which 
most psychologists have based their rea- 
sonings is formed by a like process. 
Further these cases belong among the 
entellecttve deviations of personality, of 
which we shall treat in the next chapter. 
Before we quit this subject, I would 
notice a few facts hard to account for, 
but which nevertheless cannot be seri- 
ously alleged against our thesis. I refer 
to the phenomenon of ‘opposite sex- 
uality ” [sexwalzté contrazre| often men- 
tioned of late, and about which a few 
words will suffice. Certain patients ob- 
served by Westphal, Krafft-Ebing, Char- 
cot and Magnan, Servaes, Gock, e¢ al, 
present a congenztal introversion of the 
sexual instinct, whence results, despite 
their normal physical constitution, an in- 
stinctive and violent attraction to a per- 
son of the same sex, with strong repul- 
sion toward the opposite sex : in short, “‘a 
woman will be a woman physically but 
psychically a man: a man will be physi- 
cally a man, psychically a woman.” 
These facts are entirely at variance with 
what logic and experience teach us: here 
the physical and the moral are in mutual 
contradiction. Strictly speaking, those 
who regard the Me as an entity might 
quote these facts as proving its indepen- 
dence, its autonomous existence. Never- 
theless that were a gross illusion, for their 
whole argument would rest upon two very 
weak bases, viz., on some facts of very 
rare occurrence, and on the present diffi- 
culty of finding an explanation of them. 
No one will deny that cases of “ opposite 
sexuality’ are but an infinitesimal fac- 
tion of the sum of the cases known to 
us by experience. By their rarity they 
form an exception, and by their nature a 
psychological monstrosity : but monstros- 
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ities are not miracles, and it behooves us 
to find out whence they come. 

We might attempt to account for them 
in many ways, but that usually means 
that no explanation is sufficient. I will 
not inflict these explanations upon the 
reader. Like every other science, psy- 
chology must be resigned to be ignorant 
for atime, and must not fear to confess 
ignorance. Herein it differs from meta- 
physics, which undertakes to explain all 
things. Physicians who from their own 
medical point of view have studied these 
strange creatures, regard them as degen- 
erate individuals. ‘The point of special 
interest for us would be to know why 
degenerescence takes this form and not 
another. Probably the explication of 

’ this mystery is to be sought in the mul- 
tiple elements of heredity, in the complex 
play of the conflicting male and female 
elements: I leave the question to minds 
more clear-sighted and more fortunate 
in discovering the causes of things. But 
aside from the question of the cause, one 
can hardly refuse to recognize a devia- 
tion of the cerebral mechanism, as in the 
cases quoted by Leuret, and in like in- 
stances. But the influence of the sexual 
organs upon the nature and formation of 
character is so little open to question 
that to dwell upon it were to waste time, 
and an hypothetical explanation of “ op- 
posite sexuality ”’ would in no wise further 
our research. 


The instincts, desires, tendencies, senti- 
ments, etc., that relate to the conserva- 
tion of the individual and to that of the 
species, have their material conditions 
clearly determined, the former in the 
totality of organic life, the latter in a 
special set of organs. But when from 
the primordial and fundamental forms of 
the affective life we pass to those which 
are of secondary formation and which 
have sprung up later in the course of 
evolution (tendencies social, moral, intel- 
lectual, cesthetic, etc.}, then, to say noth- 
ing of the impossibility of assigning to 
these their direct organic bases, we find 
that they are by no means so general ; 
none of them, except perhaps the moral 
and the social tendencies, express the 
individual in his totality ; they are partial, 
and represent only one group in the sum 
total of his tendencies. Hence no one of 
them has of itself the power of producing 
a metamorphosis of the personality. As 
long as the habitude we call bodily sense 
(or coenesthesis) and that other habitude 
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which is memory, do not come into play, 
there can be no complete transforma- 
tion: the individual may be changed, he 
does not become another. 

But these variations, though partial, 
are interesting. They show the tran- 
sition from the normal to the morbid 
state. In studying the diseases of the 
will * we found in ordinary life many fore- 
shadowings of the graver forms. Here, 
too, common observation shows us how 
little cohesion and unity the normal Me 
possesses. Apart from perfectly bal- 
anced characters (though in the strict 
sense of the term such characters do not 
exist) there are in every one of us ten- 
dencies of every kind, in every degree of 
contrariety, with all possible intermediate 
shades of difference, and with all sorts of 
combinations between them. For the 
Me is not merely a memory, an accu- 
mulation of recollections linked to the 
present moment, but a sum of instincts, 
tendencies, desires, which are simply its 
innate and acquired constitution entering 
into action. Memory is the Me s¢atzcad, 
the group of tendencies is the Me dynam- 
zcal. If, instead of being influenced un- 
consciously by the idea of the Me being 
an entity—a prejudgment instilled into 
us both by education and by the so- 
called testimony of consciousness—we 
were to take it for what it is, namely a 
coordination of tendencies and of psychic 
states whose proximate cause is to be 
sought in the codrdination and consen- , 
sus of the organism, we should no longer 
be surprised at its oscillations—incessant 
in fickle, but rare in stable characters— 
which for a longer or a shorter time, or 
even for an almost infinitesimal instant, 
exhibit the person in a new light. Some 
organic state, some external influence, 
reinforces some tendency; it becomes a 
center of attraction toward which con- 
verge the directly associated states and 
tendencies ; then associations grow closer 
and closer; the center of gravity of the 
Me becomes displaced, and the person- 
ality is altered. “ Two souls ” said Goethe 
‘dwell in my breast.” Nor two only! 
If the moralists, poets, dramatists have 
shown us to satiety these two Mes con- 
tending in one Me, common experience 
shows yet more; it shows us many Mes, 
each as it comes to the forefront, exclud- 
ing the others. This is less dramatic, 
but more true. “Our Me differs widely 
from itself at different times: according 


a See the work so entitled (HumBoLtpT Liprary 
O. 52). 
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\to a person’s age, his various duties, the 
‘eccurrences of his life, the excitements of 
the moment, such or such an aggrega- 
lion of ideas which at a given moment 
represents the Me, becomes more highly 
developed than others, and takes the 
foremost place. Weare another and yet 
the same. My Meas physician, my Me 
as man of science, my sensuous, my 
moral Me, etc., in other words, the com- 
plex\of ideas, inclinations, will-tenden- 
cies, so denominated, may at any time 
come into a state of mutual opposition 
and repulsion. This would result not 
only in discord and scission between 
thought and will, but also in total loss of 
power, for each of these two isolated 
phases oj the Me, if in all these spheres 
there was not a more or less open way 
for the return of the consciousness of 
some of these fundamental directions.” * 
The orator, master of speech, who while 
speaking judges himself; the actor who 
notes his own performance; the psychol- 
ogist who studies himself, all are in- 
stances of this normal scission of the Me. 
Between these momentary and partial 
transformations (which because they are 
common do not strike one as psychologi- 
eally important) and the more serious 
states we have yet to consider, there ex- 
_ist intermediate variations either more 
stable or more far-reaching, or both. 
. The dipsomaniac, for example, leads two 
alternate lives: in one he is sober, dis- 
creet, industrious; in the other quite 
overmastered by passion, reckless, heed- 
less. It is as though two incomplete and 
contrary individuals were grafted on a 
common trunk. The same is true of 
those who are subject to irresistible im- 
pulses and who declare that an external 
force constrains them to act in spite of 
themselves. We may cite also those 
transformations of character which are 
accompanied by cutaneous anesthesia. 
One of the most curious instances of this 
was observed by Renaudin: A young man 
whose conduct had always been exem- 
plary, suddenly gave way to evil tenden- 
cies. His mental state gave no clear evi- 
dence of alienation, but it was noticed 
that the whole surface of his body 
had become absolutely insensible. The 
cutaneous anesthesia was intermittent. 
“When it ceased, the young man’s dispo- 


* Griesinger, Maladies Mentales, p. 55. Seea 
ood essay by Paulhan on Les Variations de la 
ersonnalité al’ Etat Normal (Rev. Philos., June, 
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sition was quite different; he was now 
docile, affectionate, fully conscious of his 
painful situation: when it returned, im- 
mediately his evil inclinations controlled 
him, and these, as we found out, might go- 
even so far as to incite him to homicide.” 

Inevitably we come back in every case 
to the organism. But this excursus 
through diverse fields of observation, 
however monotonous it may be, exhibits 
to us the variations of personality in all 
its aspects. Since no two cases are iden-- 
tical, each one offers a special decompo- 
sition of the Me. The cases last cited 
show us a transformation of character 
without lesion to the memory. As we 
proceed with our review of the facts, one 
conclusion will more and more impress 
itself upon our minds, viz., that personal- 
tty results from two fundamental factors 
—the bodily constitution with its tenden- 
ctes and feelings, and the memory. 

If (as in the cases so far considered) 
only the first of these factors is modified, 
the result is a momentary dissociation 
followed by a partial change of the Me. 
If the modification is so profound that 
the organic bases of memory suffer a kind. 
of paralysis, and become incapable of be- 
ing revived, then the disintegration of the. 
Meis complete : there is no longer a past,. 
and there is a different present. Then a 
new Me is formed, and usually it knows. 
nothing of the former Me. The cases of 
this kind are so well known that I will 
simply mention them, viz., the case of the 
American lady described by Macnish, 
that of Félida, described by Dr. Azam, 
and those recorded by Dufay.t Just be- 
cause they involve the entire personality, 
these cases come under no specific head- 
ing, and we have no reason for mention- 
ing them here rather than anywhere else, 
except that we wish to remark that the tran- 
sition from one personality to another is 
always accompanied by a change ofthe 
character, associated no doubt with the 
unknown organic change which dominates. 
the whole situation. This change is 
very clearly pointed out by Dr. Azam: 
his patient (Félida) is at one period 
gloomy, cold, reserved ; in the other pe- 
riod, gay, sprightly, cheerful, full of life, 
even boisterous. ‘The change is greater 
still in the following case, which J give in 


+ For a full account of the observations, see 
Taine, De l’/ntelligence, vol. I. p. 165; Azam, 
Revue Sctent., 20 May, 1876, 18 Sept., 1877, 10 Nov. 
1879; Dufay, 7ézdem, 15 July, 1876. As regards the 
part played by memory in pathclogical cases, see 
Diseases of Memory (HumpBotpr Lisrary No 46),, 
page 16 ef seg. 
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some detail because it is recent and little 
known.* 

The subject, a youth of seventeen years, 
V.L.—had an attack of hystero-epilepsy 
and quite lost all recollection of one year 
of his life. His character underwent a 
total change. 

Born of “an unmarried vagabond girl 
and an unknown father, as soon as he 
was able to walk he began straying about 
the streets and begging. Later he be- 
came a thief, and was arrested and sent 
to the St. Urbain penal colony, where he 
worked as a farm-hand.” One day while 
employed in the vineyard he grasped in 
his hand a snake conceaied in a bundle of 
vine-cuttings. His fright was extreme, 
and on his return to the colony in the 
evening he lost consciousness, ‘This fit 
returned again and again; his legs grew 
weak ; at last came paralysis of his lower 
limbs, his intelligence remaining intact. 
He was now transferred to the Bonneval 
Asylum. There the physician reported of 
him that he had “a kindly, sympathetic 
expression”; that he was “of a mild dis- 
position, and grateful for the care be- 
Stowed upon him. He would tell the 
story of his life with fullest details, even 
his thefts, of which he was ashamed. He 
laid the blame to his homelessness and 
to the influence of his companions, who 
led him into evil. He regretted the past, 
and declared that in the future he would 
lead a better life.” It was decided to fit 
him for some occupation compatible with 
his infirmity. He learned to read, also 
to write a little. He was taken every 
morning to the tailor’s shop, and being 
placed upon a table, assumed quite nat- 
urally the tailor’s posture, his legs being 
paralyzed and greatly atrophied and con- 
tracted. At the end of two months he 
could sew very well, and was a diligent 
‘worker.” 

He had now an attack of hystero-epi- 
lepsy which continued for fifty hours, be- 
ing succeeded by a quiet sleep. Then 
fis former personality came back. 


“On awaking, V— wanted to get up. He 
asked for his clothes, and succeeded in put- 
ting them on, though awkwardly; then he 
took a few steps about the room. The par- 
aplegia had disappeared. His gait was un- 
steady and his legs could not sustain the 
weight of his body, but that was due to the 
atrophied state of the muscles, When his 
clothes were on, he wanted to go out to 
work on the farm with his comrades. We 
Saw at once that the lad thought he was still 


* The case is reported by Dr. Camuset in the 
Annales Médico-psychologiques, Jan., 1882. 
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at St. Urbain’s, and that he wanted to re- 
sume his habitual occupations. He had in 
fact no recollection of his attack: did not re: 
cognize any one here—neither the doctor an¢ 
nurses, nor his fellow-patients. He refused 
to believe that he had been paralyzed, sar- 
ing that we were making sport of him. We 
attributed this to a momentary vesania, not 
an unusual sequel of strong hysteric seizures. 
But time went on, and still memory didnot 
return. WV— remembered distinctly his iav- 
ing been sent to St. Urbain’s, that ‘the cther 
day’ he was frightened by a snake, but from 
that point forward all was blank. He re- 
membered nothing : he had no consciousness 
even of the lapse of time. 

‘‘ Naturally we suspected that he was 
feigning, as hysterical subjects are wont to 
do, and we tried in every way to make him 
contradict himself, but in vain. Thus, we had 
him taken to the tailor’s shop without letting 
him know where he was going. We walked 
alongside of him, careful not togive hima 
hint as to what direction he should take. 
V— did not know where he was going. Ar- 
rived at the shop, he gave no sign of know- 
ing where he was, and declared he came 
there now the first time. A reedle was put 
in his hand and he was asked to use it in 
sewing, but he set about it as clumsily as 
any one does who attempts for the first time 
to perform the task. Garments were shown 
him on which he had done the coarser 
stitching while in the paralytic state. In 
vain : he recalled nothing of all this. Aftera 
month of experiments, observations, and 
tests of every kind, we were convinced that 
V— remembered nothing.” 


One of the most interesting points of 
this case is the modification of the pa- 
tient’s character—a reversion to his prior 
life and hereditary antecedents. 


‘He 1s no more the same person: he is 
now quarrelsome, and an inordinate eater. 
He makes rude answers. He cared not 
for wine and usually gave his share of wine 
to his comrades: now he steals _ theirs. 
When some one tells him that once he used 
to steal, but that he ought not to begin 
thieving again, he boldly says that ‘if 
he was a thief, he has paid for it, for they 
have put him in prison.’ He is employed in 
the garden. One day he ran away, taking 
with him some property and sixty francs be- 
longing to one of the infirmarians. He was 
captured five leagues away from Bonneval, 
just after he had sold his clothes to purchase 
others and was making ready to take the 
train for Paris. The arrest was not easily 
made, for he struck and bit the keepers who 
had come in pursuit of him. Brought back 
to the asylum, he became furious, shouting, 
and rolling upon the ground, so that he had 
to be confined in a cell.” 


Although we have not yet studied the 
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anomalies of personality in all its forms, 
it will not be out of place here to attempt 
a few partial and provisional conclusions 
which will serve to lessen the obscurity 
of the subject. I will confine myself 
however to one point—to cases of false 
personality consisting essentially of a 
fixed idea, an overweening idea toward 
which converges the whole group of con- 
cordant ideas, all others being eliminated 
and as it were annihilated: as when 
persons believe themselves to be God, 
pope, emperor, and speak and act accord- 
ingly. The study of the intellectual con- 
ditions of personality will furnish us 
with many an instance of this—hypno- 
tized subjects, for example, who assume 
a personality or enact a 7vé/e at the oper- 
ator’s will; but the instances we are al- 
ready familiar with warrant a question as 
to what we are to learn from them. 

At first view, these cases are quite 
simple as regards the mechanism of their 
formation. The prime origin is ob- 
scure; why is this particular idea pro- 
duced and not some other? Commonly 
we know nothing whatever about it, but 
once the morbid conception produced, it 
grows and grows, till at last it reaches 
its highest point, through the mere au- 
tomatism of association of ideas. Hence 
it is not my intention to dwell upon this 
point, but to show that these pathologi- 
cal cases explain for us an illusion into 
which psychology has almost always 
fallen when it has based itself simply up- 
on internal observation—the illusion of 
substituting for the real Me a factitious 
Me that is far simpler. 

In order to comprehend the real, con- 
crete personality and not an abstraction 
substituted in its room, what we must do 
is, not to shut ourselves up in our con- 
sciousness and, closing our eyes, proceed 
to question it : rather must we open our 
eyes and observe. The child, the peas- 
ant, the laborer, the millions of people 
who walk the streets or who work in the 
fields; who have never heard of Fichte 
or Maine de Biran ; who have never read 
a dissertation on the Me and the non-Me, 
nor a single line on psychology—have 
each one his own definite personality, 
and this personality they instinctively af- 
firm, Every moment ever since that for- 
gotten epoch when their Me was first 
constituted, z.¢., when it was formed as 
a_ coherent group amid the occurrences 
that assail it, that group has maintained 
itself steadily, steadily undergoing modi- 
fication. In great part it is made up of 
states and. acts nearly automatic which 
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in each individual constitute the bodily 
sense (or coenesthesis) and the routine 
of life; which serve as support to all the 
rest, but whose every alteration, how 
brief or partial soever, 1s immediately 
felt. In great part too it is made up of 
a complex of sensations, images, ideas, 
representing the habitual environment 
within which the individual lives and 
moves, with the recollections thereto at- 


tached. All this represents organized 
states, firmly linked together, mutually 
calling each other forth, systemized. 


The fact we actually are cognizant of, 
though we may not inquire into the 
cause. Whatever is new, unwonted; all 
changes in the state of the body or of its 
environment, are unhesitatingly adopt- 
ed, classed by an instinctive act as form- 
ing part of the personality or as being 
external to it. Not by a definite and ex- 
plicit judgment is this operation perform- 
ed each moment, but by an _ uncon- 
scious logic far more profound than the 
logic of the schools. Had we to charac- 
terize with one word this natural, spon- 
taneous, real, form of versonality I 
should call it an Aadctude: nor can it 
be anything else, since, as we maintain, 
it is but the expression of an organism. 
Let the reader, instead of observing him- 
self, proceed objectively : that is, let him 
observe and interpret with the aid of the 
data of consciousness the state of those 
who have never reflected upon their per- 
sonality, and he will see that the forego- 
ing thesis is true, and that real personal- 
ity affirms itself not by reflection but by 


‘acts. 


Let us now consider factitious or arti- 
ficial personality. When the psycholo- 
gist essays to comprehend himself, as he 
says, by inward observation, he attempts 
the impossible. When he sets about the 
task, either he restricts himself to the 
present, and that helps him little: or, let- 
ting his reflection extend over the past, 
he affirms himself to be the same that he 
was a year or ten years ago; he does but 
express learnedly and laboredly what any 
peasant knows as well as himself. By 
inner observation he can grasp only tran- 
sitory phenomena, and so far as I know 
answer has never been made to these 
just observations of Hume: 


“As for me, whenever I contemplate what is 
inmost in what I call my own self, I always 
come in contact with such or such special 
perception as of cold, heat, light or shadow, 
love or hate, pleasure or pain. -I never come 
unawares upon my mind existing im a state 
void of perceptions: I never obsetve aught 
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save perception. . If any one, atter seri- 
eus reflection and without prejudices, thinks 
hae has any other idea of himself, f contess that 
I can reason no longer with him. The best [ 
ean say for him is tnat perhaps he is right no 
less than I, and that on this point our na- 
tures are essentially different. It is possible 
that he may perceive something simple and 
permanent which he calls himself, but as for 
me I am quite sure I possess no such prin- 
eiple,’’ tiume, Works, vol. I, p. 321. 


Since Hume’s day some one has said: 
“Through the sense of effort and of resist- 
ance we teel that we cause” [par effort 
et la résistance, nous nous sentons cause]. 
True ; and pretty nearly all schools agree 
that in this way the Me distinguishes it- 
self from the non-Me: but the sense of 
effort nevertheless is still simply a state 
of consciousness—the sense of the mus- 
cular energy spent to produce a given 
act. 

To seek to grasp by analysis a syn- 
thetic whole as personality is, or by an in- 
tuition of consciousness lasting at most a 
few seconds to seize a complex like the 
Me, were to attempt the solution of a 
problem whose data are mutually con- 
tradictory. The psychologists have gone 
to work differently. They have con- 
sidered states of consciousness as ac- 
cessories, and the tie that connects them 
as the essential thing: and it is this mys- 
terious uaderlying something that, under 
the name of unity, identity, or continuity, 
becomes the true Me. Nevertheless 
plainly we have here only an abstraction, 
or more precisely a schema. For the real 
personality has been substituted the zdea 
of personality—a very different thing. 
This idea of personality is like all general 
terms formed in the same way, as sensi- 
bility, will, etc.; but it is no more like the 
real personality than the plan of a city is 
like the city itself. And as in the cases 
of aberration of personality that have led 
to the present remarks, one idea has 
taken the place of a complex, forming an 
imaginary and a diminished personality, so 
by the psychologist the schema of person- 
ality is substituted for the concrete per- 
sonality, and it is upon this beggarly 
framework that he rests all his reasoning, 
inductions, deductions and dogmatizings. 
Of course this comparison is made on the 
condition of wzuctatzs mutandzs and with 
many restrictions, which the reader will 
find out for himself. 

In short, for one to reflect on his Me 
is to take an artificial position which 
changes its nature—to substitute an ab- 
stract representation for a reality. The 
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true Me is that which feels, thinks, acts, 
without exhibiting itself, so to speak; to 
itself upon a stage. For the Me is in its 
nature and by its definition a subject ; 
and to become an object it must undergo 
a reduction, an adaptation to the mind’s 
optical conditions, and that transforms it, 
mutilates it. 


Till now we have considered the ques- 
tion only on its negative side. To what 
positive hypothesis as to the nature of 
personality are we led by the observation 
of morbid cases? First let us lay aside 
the hypothesis of a transcendental entity 
—an hypothesis that cannot be recon- 
ciled with pathology, and which explains 
nothing. 

Let us put aside also the hypothesis 
which makes of the Me “a bundle of sen- 
sations ” or of states of consciousness, as 
many have held it to be, following Hume. 
So to think is to take appearances for 
reality, a group of signs for a thing, or 
more exactly, to take effects for their 
cause. Besides, if, as we hold, conscious- 
ness is only an indicative phenomenon, it 
cannot be a constitutive state. 

We have to penetrate deeper, to that 
consensus of the organism of which the 
conscious Me is but the psychological ex- 
pression. Has this hypothesis any firmer 
ground than the other two? Both ob- 
jecttvely and subjectively considered, the 
characteristic trait of personality is that 
continuity in time, that permanence which 
is called identity. This has been denied 
of the organism, on grounds so well 
known that there is no need to state 
them: but it is strange that those who 
refuse to concede continuity, identity, to 
the organism should fail to see that all 
the arguments for a transcendental prin- 
ciple hold good also for the organism, 
and that all the arguments that can be 
brought against the latter have the same 
force against the former. That every 
higher organism is ove in its complexity 
is an observation at least as old as the 
Hippocratic writings , and since Bichat’s 
time no one attributes this unity to a 
mysterious vital principle; certain writers 
however make a great noise about the 
constant molecular renovation which con- 
stitutes life, and ask, Where is the iden- 
tity? But asa fact every one believes in 
this identity of the organism. Identity 
is not immobility. If, as some savants 
hold, life has its: seat not so much in the 
chemical substance of the protoplasm, 
as in the motions of the particles, then it 
is a “combination of motions,” or a 
‘form of motion,” and this constant 
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molecular renovation must itself be sub- 
ordinate to more recondite conditions. 
However: that may be, every unbiased 
mind will admit that the organism pos- 
sessés identity. What hypothesis then 
could be more simple or more natural 
than to consider the conscious identity as 
the inward manifestation of the external 
identity subsisting in the organism ? 

On this physical basis of the organism 
rests also, according to our thesis, what 
we call the unity of the Me, z.e., the in- 
terdependence which links together the 
states of consciousness. The unity of the 
Me is the unity of a complexus, and only 
by a metaphysical illusion do we accord 
to it the ideal unity of the mathematical 
point. It consists not in the act of a sup- 
posedly simple “essence,” but in a co- 
ordination of the nerve centers, which 
themselves represent a coordination of 
the functions of the organism. It is true 
that here we have to do with hypotheses, 


of them (these being the first elements 
of the higher psychic life) are added to 
prior modifications which are the material 
representatives of the vital and organic 
sensations; and that thereby relations 
are established between these nervous 
elements ; so that from the first the com- 
plex unity of the Me has its conditions of 
existence, and these it finds in that gen- 
eral consciousness of the organism so 
much overlooked, though it is neverthe- 
less the main support of all the rest. In 
short, all depends upon the unity of the 
organism: and when the psychic life, 
having itself passed the embryonic stage, 
has taken shape, the mind may be com- 
pared to a rich piece of tapestry where 
the warp has completely disappeared, 
being in some instances lightly overlaid 
with figures, in others being embroidered 
in high relief ; the psychologist who em- 
ploys inner observation only, sees but the 
figures and the embroidered designs, and 


but at least they have no supernatural! loses himself in a maze of conjecture as 


character. 
Take man in the fcetal state, before 


to what may underlie them; if he were 
but to change his position or to look at 


the beginning of psychic life: leave out! the reverse side, he would save himself 


all the hereditary dispositions already in 
any way impressed upon him, which will 
later come into play. At some undefined 
period, at the latest in the last weeks of 
the foetal life, some sort of body sense 
(coenesthesis) must come into existence 
—a vague feeling of well-being or of dis- 
comfort. However confused this may 
be supposed to be, it implies certain mod- 
ifications in the nerve centers, as far 
-.as their rudimentary state may allow. 
When, later, sensations (objective or not) 
of external causation are added to these 
simple vital, organic, sensations, they 
too necessarily produce a modification in 
the nerve centers. But they are not in- 
scribed on a ¢abula rasa; the warp of 
the psychic life is already laid, and this 
warp is general sensibility, the feeling of 
life, which, even though it be.very vague, 
absolutely constitues, at this period of 
life, almost the total sum of conscious- 
ness. Thus we have a glimpse of the 
origin of the connection between states 
of consciousness. The first sensation— 
supposing one to exist in the isolated 
state—does not come like an aérolite in 
a desert: at its entrance even it is con- 
nected with others—with the states 
‘which constitute the bodily sense, and 
which are simply the psychic expression 
‘of the organism. In terms of physiology, 
this means that the modifications of the 
nervous system representing materially 
sensations and the desires that arise out 


many a useless induction, and would learra 
more. 


The same thesis might be discussed 
under the form ofa criticism of Hume. 
The Me is not, as Hume held, a mere 
bundle of perceptions. Without appeal- 
ing to psychology, but confining one’s self 
to simple ideological analysis, one ob- 
serves here the omission of one important 
point, viz., the velatzons between the pri- 
mordial states. Relation is an element 
vague in its nature, and hard to deter- 
mine, since it does not exist by itself. 
Still, it is something more and something 
else than the two states which limit it. 
In Herbert Spencer’s Prenczples of Psy- 
chology is found a searching study (too 
little noticed) of the elements of psychic 
life, with hypotheses as to their material 
conditions. Quite recently Mr. W. 
James has taken the question up again.* 
He compares the course of our con- 
sciousness with its uneven flow to the 
progress of a bird that alternately flies 
and perches. The resting-places are oc- 
cupied by relatively stable sensations 
and images: the spaces passed over in 
flight are represented by thoughts of re- 
lations between the points of rest: the 
latter—the ‘“‘transitive portions” are 
nearly always forgotten. It seems to me 


* See Mind, Jan., 1884, p. 1 et seg. 
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that this is our thesis in another form— 
the continuity of the psychic phenomena 
by reason of a deep, hidden substratum, 
to be sought in the organism. In truth, 
that were a precarious sort of personality 
which should ‘have no other ground, but 
consciousness, and this hypothesis 1s 
found wanting when tested by the sim- 
plest facts : as for instance when an ex- 
planation is asked of the fact that after a 
sound sleep of six or eight hours I ‘unhes- 
itatingly declare my identity. To refer 
the éssence of our personality to a mode 
of existerice (consciousness) that, disap- 
pears at least during one-third of our 
life, is to offer a curious solution, ~ 

_ We therefore maintain, as we have 
elsewhere done with regard to memory, 
that individuality, in itself and such as it 
exists actually in the nature of things, is 
not to be confounded with individuality 
as it exists for itself in virtue of con- 
sciousness (personality). The organic 
memory is the basis of all the highest 
forms of memory, these being only its 
more perfect phases. The organic irti- 
viduality is the basis of all the highest 
forms of personality, which are only its 
development. Of personality, as of mem- 
ory, 1 hold that it is completed, perfected, 
by consciousness, not constituted by con- 
sciousness. 

Although, in order to keep these re- 
marks within due limits, I have carefully 
abstained from all digression, from criti- 
cism of opposite doctrines, and from ex- 
position of points of detail, I must, in 
passing, point out one question which 
suggests itself naturally: Does the con- 
sciousness of our personal identity rest 
upon memory, or vzce versa? One per- 
son will say, without memory I should be 
but a present existence incessantly re- 
newed, and that does away with all pos- 
sibility, however faint, of identity. An- 
other will say, without a feeling of iden- 
tity binding them together and impressing 
a character upon them, my recollections 
would not be mine: they would be for- 
eign to me. Is it then memory which 
produces the sense of identity, or is it the 
sense of identity which produces memory ? 
Neither! These are both effects, whose 
cause is to be sought in the organism: 
for on the one hand its (the organism's) 
objective identity is expressed in that sub- 
jective state which we call the sense of 
personal identity; and on the other hand, 
it is here (ze. in the organism) that are 
enregistered the organic conditions of 
our recollections, and here too is found 
the basis of our conscious memory. The 
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feeling of -personal identity, as_ well “as 
memory in the psychological sense, are 
effects whereof the one cannot be the 
cause of the other. Their common ori- 
gin is in the organism, where identity and 
organic enregistration (2.2. memory) aré- 
one. Here we touch one of those mal- 
posited-questions which abound in the 
hypothesis of an entity-consciousness. 


CHAPTER IV. 
INTELLECTIVE DISTURBANCE. 


IN certain morbid states the traditional 
five senses are subject to serious pertur- 
bations, their functions becoming per- 
verted or distorted. Do these ‘pares- 
thesias’”” and “dysathesias” play any 
part in changes of personality? Before 
we examine this point, we have first to 
ask, what happens when one or more of 
the senses are suppressed? Is the per- 
sonality then altered, maimed, or trans- 
formed? Experience seems to give an- 
swer in the negative. ’ 

Total loss of any sense may be either 
acquired or congenital. Weill first con- 
sider the former case. We will set aside 
the two secondary senses, taste and smell, 
as well as touch in its several forms, allied 
as it is to the general sensibility; and we 
will consider only hearing and sight. In- 
stances of acquired blindness and deaf- 
ness are not rare: quite frequently they 
produce modifications of character, but 
such changes are not radical, and the in- 
dividual remains the same. Congenital 
blindness and congenital deaf-muteness 
affect the personality more profoundly. 
Those who are deaf-mutes from birth, if 
they have to depend on their own re- 
sources and are not instructed in the deaf- 
mute language, remain in a state of men- 
tal inferiority. This has sometimes been 
exaggerated,* but it is nevertheless incon- 
testable, and it is due to causes so often 
explained that there is no need to recall 
them here. The conscious personality 
falls below the normal stage: but in this 
case we have an arrest of development 
rather than an alteration of personality in 
the strict sense of the term. 

As for those born blind, many of them, 
as we know, are clever and ingenious, 
and there is no ground for supposing in 
their case any diminution or alteration of 


* See on this point the facts reported by Kuss- 
maul, Dze Storungen der Sprache; Vil. Pp. 16 ef seg. 
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personality. However odd, to our minds, 
their conception of the visible world, 
which they image to themselves accord- 
ing to hearsay only, that does not seri- 
ously affect either the nature of their per- 
sonality or the idea they have of it. © 

_Take the case of Laura Bridgman—the 
most noted case of sense privation on rec- 
ord, a case minutely studied, and full 
detailed* Here we see a woman bereft 
at the age of two years of sight and hear- 
ing, almost entirely deprived of the senses 
of smell and taste, and possessing only 
the sense of touch. Doubtless very great 
credit is due to the painstaking and intel- 
ligent training which has fashioned her 
mind: nevertheless her instructors could 
not endow her with new senses, and her 
one sense of touch had to suffice for all 
purposes. Now Laura Bridgman is seen 
to possess an individuality of her own, 
and a clearly marked character, being of 
‘a kindly disposition, almost invariably 
good-humored, untiring in her efforts 
toward self-instruction: in short, she is a 
person. 

Disregarding the innumerable details 
involved in the foregoing cases, we may 
safely conclude that congenital or ac- 
quired privation of one or more of the 
senses involves no morbid state of the 
personality. Inthe less favorable cases 
there is a relative arrest of development, 
which is remedied by education. 

For those who hold the Me to be an 
exceedingly complex composite—and such 
do we hold it to be—every change, addi- 
tion, or subtraction, in its constituent ele- 
ments affects it more or less. But the aim 
of our analysis is precisely to distinguish, 
in these elements, what is essential from 
what is accessory. What the external 
senses (touch excepted) bring in is not an 
essential factor. The senses determine 
and circumscribe the personality ; they do 
not constitute it. Were it not rash totrust 
to pure logic in questions of observation 
and experience, this conclusion might be 
deduced @ przor¢. Sight and hearing are 
pre-eminently objective : they reveal to 
us what is without, not what is within. 
As for touch, a complex sense which 
many physiologists resolve into three or 
four senses, this, in so far as it makes us 
acquainted with the properties of the 
outer world—in so far as it is an eye for 
the blind—belongs in one group with 
sight and hearing ; otherwise, it is only 


* See Mary Swift Lamson, Life and Education 
Laura Dewey Bridgman, the Deaf, Dumb, and 
lind Girl. 
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one form of the sense we have of our own. 
body. 

It may seem strange to say that pares- 
thesia and dyszsthesia, of which we are 
now to treat, z. ¢., simple sensorial per- 
turbations or alterations, disorganize the 
Me. Yet observation proves this, and 
reflection explains it. This work of de- 
struction comes not from them alone ; 
they are but an external episode of an in- 
ternal disorder that lies deeper, and which 
affects the bodily sense (or coenesthesis). 
These sensorial disturbances are causes 
assistant rather than efficient. This the 
facts will show. 

Alterations of personality with sensorial 
disturbances, but without noteworthy 
hallucinations, without loss of judgment, 
are found. in certain morbid states. We 
select as a type the neurosis studied by 
Krishaber under the title “‘ cerebro-card- 
iac neuropathy.” It matters little whether 
or no this group of symptoms deserves to. 
be regarded as a distinct pathological 
unit : that is a question for physicians. t¢ 
Our investigation is not concerned with 
it. 

First let us consider briefly the physio- 
logical disturbances whose immediate ef- 
fect is to produce a change in the coenzs- 
thesis, or bodily sense. First, there are 
disorders of the circulation, consisting 
principally in an extreme irritability of the 
vascular system, due probably to’ excita- 
tion of the central nervous system, whence 
results contraction of the small vessels, 
ischemia in certain regions, insufficient 
nutrition, and exhaustion. Then there 
is disordered locomotion, dizziness, a con- 
stant feeling of vertigo, unsteady gait as 
from intoxication, hesitating step, invol- 
untary impulse to walk “as though moved 
vy a spring.” 

Passing from interior to exterior, we 
find the sense of touch, which forms 
the transition from general sensibility to 
the special senses. Some subjects have 
a feeling as if they no longer weighed 
anything, or of being very light. Many 
lose all precise notion of resistance, and 
cannot by touch alone determine the 
shapes of objects. They believe them- 
selves to be ‘apart from the universe ”: 
their body, as it were, surrounded by in- 
sulating media interposed between it and 
the outer world. 


“There was formed,” says one who was so: 
affected, “‘a sort of murky atmosphere round 


+ Krishaber, De Za Neuropathie Cérébro-Cardi~ 
Paris, Masson, 1873. 
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-about my person; nevertheless, | saw per- 
fectly well that it was a clear day. The word 
“murky ’ does not express my thought ex- 
‘actly : in German I should call it ‘dumpf,’ 
which means heavy, thick, dull. This sensa- 


tion was not only visual, but cutaneous, The | 


“thick ’ atmosphere enveloped me ; I saw it, 
felt it ; it was as if I were surrounded by a 
bad conductor of some kind which insulated 
me from the outer world. I cannot tell you 
how impressive this sensation was : I felt as 
though [ had been carried away to an im- 
mense distance from the world, and involun- 
tarily 1 cried out aloud, ‘I am far away, far 
away.’ Still, 1 knew very well that I was 
not tar away, and I remembered distinctly all 
that had happened to me: but between 
‘the moment before and the moment after my 
attack, stood an interval of immeasurable 
-duration, a distance hke that from earth to 
sun,” 


The sense of sight is always affected. 
“To say nothing of slight disorders of vis- 
ion (photophobia, amblyopia), some pa- 
tients see all objects double : to others, 
.all surfaces seem flat, and to them a man 
looks like a reliefless silhouette. For 
many patients, surrounding objects appear 
‘to shrink in size, and to retreat into im- 
measurable distance. 

The troubles of the sense of hearing 
-are of a similar nature. The patient does 
not recognize the sound of his own voice : 
it seems to come from far away, or to be 
Jost in space, so that it never can reach 
the ears of those he is talking with ; and 
their replies are no less difficult to hear. 

f we bring together in thought all these 
‘symptoms (which are accompanied by 
physical pain, and by changes in the 
sense of taste and of smell) we find our- 
selvcs in presence of a group of internal 
and external sensations of a new charac- 
ter, united by their simultaneity in time, 
but more deeply united by the morbid 
‘state which is their common source. 
Here we see all the elements of a new 
Me: sometimes a new Me is formed. “I 
have lost consciousness of my being: I 
am no more myself’’—such is the lan- 
guage of patients as reported by most ob- 
servers. Some patients go farther and at 
times fancy themselves to be double; 
“A curious thought possesses my mind in 
spite of myself” said one patient, a civil 
engineer; “I believe myself to be double. 
I feel within me a Me that thinks and a 
Me that acts.” (Krishaber, Obs. 6.) 

This process of formation has been so 
well studied by Mr. Taine, that I need 
not do the work over again. 

“One might best compare the state of 
the patient to the state of a caterpillar 
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which, retaining all its ideas and all its 
recollections of the caterpillar state, should 
in an instant become a butterfly, with the 
senses and sensations of a butterfly. Be- 
tween the old state and the new, between 
the first Me (that of the caterpillar) and 
the second Me (that of the butterfly) there 
is a deep cleft, a complete rupture. The 
new sensations find no anterior series 
with which to connect, the patient cannot 
interpret them, cannot use them: he 
does not recognize them, for him they 
are as unknown. Hence two strange 
conclusions, first, ‘I am not’; the sec- 
ond, a little later, ‘1 am another.’ ”’ * 

It is difficult for a sane, well-balanced 
mind to conceive of so extraordinary a 
mental state as this. The skeptical ob- 
server who looks at the matter from with- 
out, does not accept these conclusions, 
but the patient, who looks at it from with- 
in, finds them rigorously correct. For 
him this continual feeling of vertigo and 
intoxication is like a permanent chaos, in 
which the state of normal equilibrium 
and coordination either cannot exist or 
at least cannot endure. 

If now we compare with the other more 
or less serious forms this change of the 
personality a senszbus les¢s, we tind that 
a new Me is not in all cases formed: 
when it is formed, it always disappears 
with the sensorial disturbances. It never 
supplants entirely the normal Me; there 
is an alternation between the two; the 
elements of the original Me retain so 
much cohesion that it resumes at intervals 
the supremacy. Hence the illusion—but 
which is not in the strict sense an illusion 
for the patient--that he is double. 

As for the psychological mechanism by 
which he thinks himself double, that is 
explained by the memory. I have before 
endeavored to show that real personality, 
with its enormous mass of sub-conscious 
and conscious states, presents itself to 
our mind in an image or fundamental 
tendency which we call the zdea of our 
personality. This vague conception 
(schema), which represents the real 
personality much as the general idea of 
‘man’ represents a man, or as the plan of 
a city represents that city, suffices for the 
ordinary needs of our mental life. In 
neuropathic patients there must be two 
images or schemas which succeed each 
other in the consciousness, as the physi- 
ological state gives precedence to the 
new Me or the old. But in the transition 


* Revue Phtlosophigue, vol, 1., p. 289. See also 
L* Intelligence, 4th ed., vol. I1., appendix. 
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from the one to the other, however sud- 
den it may appear, there is a certain con- 
tinuity. There is no absolute beginning 
of the one state of consciousness with 
absolute ending of the other, but with an 
hiatus, vacancy between. Like all states 
of consciousness, these have a certain 
duration: they occupy some portion of 
' time, and the terminal end of one touches 
the initial end of the other. Nay they 
trench upon each other; while one is 
’ beginning the other still subsists, though 
- vanishing: for a certain period they co- 
exist. In our opinion it is during this 
period of co-extstence or of transttion, 
that the patient thinks himself twain. 

Finally it is to be observed that the 
sensorial disorders are only the result of 
a deeper disorder that is felt throughout 
the organism; and that consequently 
here again the bodily sense plays the 
principal part in the pathology of person- 
ality. 

We can now understand how the con- 
genital or acquired suppression of one or 
more of the senses leaves the personality 
intact at bottom, while momentary per- 
versions of a less serious aspect trans- 
form it. ‘Physiologically considered, we 
have in the first case a sum of nervous 
elements condemned to inertia either at 
their origin or in the course of the indi- 
vidual’s life: here the personality is like a 
weak or a weakened orchestra, which 

_ however serves for all necessary purposes. 
‘In the second case all the nervous ele- 
ments subsidiary to the impaired external 
senses, to muscular sensibility, and to or- 
ganic and visceral sensibility, have under- 
‘gone an unwonted modification: it is as 
with an orchestra in which most of the 

_ instruments have changed tone. 


A natural transition from sense percep- 
.tions to ideas is seen in hallucinations, 
and we have now to consider the part 
played by these in anomalies of personal- 
ity. Let us at the outset recall some 
general considerations touching the hal- 
jucinatory state.* Four hypotheses have 
_been offered to explain it. 

1. The peripheric or sensorial theory, 
which finds the seat of hallucinations in 
the sense-organs. 

2. The psychic theory, which localizes 
it in the center of ideation. 


* For a full exposition of the question see Binet’s 
important articles in the Revue PAtlosophique, 
April and May, 1884. 
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3. The mixed, or psycho-sensorial the- 
ory 
_4. The theory which refers hallucina- 
tion to the perceptive centers of the cor- 
tical layer. ; 

_ Observation teaches us that hallucina- 

tions affect now one sense only, again 
several senses; that usually they extend 
to both sides of the body, less often to 
only one side—right or left indifferently ; 
more rarely still they are bilateral but at 
the same time present a different charac- 
ter at each side: thus one ear may be 
assailed by threats, abuse, evil counsels, 
while the other may hear only words of 
comfort; or one eye may see only things 
depressing and repugnant, while the 
other may see gardens full of flowers. 
The latter cases, those at once bilateral 
and contradictory, are most interesting 
for us. 

Fortunately we have to explore only a 
very restricted area of this immense do- 
main. Let us clearly define our subject. 
In the normal state the individual that 
senses and thinks is adapted to his en- 
vironment. Between the group of inter- 
nal states and relations that constitute 
the mind, and the group of external states 
and relations that constitute the outer 
world, there exists a correspondence, as 
Herbert Spencer has shown in detail. 
In the hallucinate this correspondence is 
destroyed: hence.false judgments and 
senseless acts, that is non-adapted acts. 
Nevertheless all this constitutes a disease 
of the reason, not of the personality. No 
doubt the Me suffers an impairment, but 
as long as the consensus which consti- 
tutes it has not disappeared, and has not 
split in two, or has not alienated a part 
of itself (as we shall see later) there is no 
proper disease of personality and the dis- 
orders are secondary and_ superficial. 
Consequently we may leave out of con- 
sideration the immense majority of cases 
of hallucination. 

Neither need we take account of the 
large number of patients who misappre- 
hend others’ personalities—who take the 
physicians and the nurses in the asylum 
for their own relatives, or who take their 
own relatives for the imaginary person- 
ages of their ravings. t 

The ground being thus cleared, the 
cases that remain to be studied are not 


+ For some patients the same individual is alter- 
nately transformed into an imaginary personage 
and kept in his real personality. A woman patient 
would now recognize her husband, again would 
take him for an intruder. She had him arrested 
by the police, and he had much trouble in proving 
his identity. 
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very numerous, comprising only changes 
of personality with their basis in_halluci- 
nation. Nearly always there is simply an 
alienation (in the etymological sense) of 
cercain states of consciousness which the 
Me does not consider as its own, which 
it makes objective, which it sets outside 
itself, and to which it at last attributes 
an actual existence independent of its 
own. 

As regards hearing, the history of relig- 
ious insanity furnishes many instances: 
I will cite the simpler cases, those in 
which the hallucinatory state stands alone 
at first. A woman was beset by an 
inner voice ‘‘ which she heard only in her 
ear,” and which made opposition to what- 
ever She herself willed. The voice was 
ever for evil, while the patient willed the 
good. It would at times cry out to her 
though it could not be heard externally 
“Take your knife and kill yourself.” 
-Another woman, subject to Ifysteria, at 
first uttered words that she did not in- 
tend to utter, and soon she began to ex- 
press these alien thoughts in a voice dif- 
ferent from her ordinary voice. At first 
this voice made remarks of an ordinary 
tenor Or not inconsistent with reason : 
afterward it assumed a habit of nega- 
tion. 


“To-day, after thirteen years, the voice 
simply confirms what the patient has just 
said, or comments upon her words, criticises 
them, ridicules them. The tone of this voice, 
when the ‘spirit’ speaks, always differs a 
little and sometimes differs totally from the 
yatient’s ordinary voice, and hence it is that 
she believes in the reality of the spirit. I 
have myself often observed these facts. ” * 


As regards sight, aberrations of this 
kind are less frequent. “ A very intelli- 
-gent man” says Wigan (page 126), 
“had the faculty of bringing before him- 
-self his own double. He would laugh 
heartily when the double appeared, and the 
double would laugh too. This was for a long 
time a matter of amusement for him but the 
final result was pitiable. The man gradu- 
ally came to believe that he was haunted by 
‘himself. To put an end to this wretched life 
he arranged his affairs, and unwilling to 
enter on another year, at midnight of Dec. 31 
he shot himself with a pistol in the mouth,” 


Finally, Dr. Ball + describes the case 
of a young man who, while traveling 


*Gniesinger, Mental Diseases, French trans. p. 
285. Baillarger reports a similar case in the 4 n- 
nales Médico-Psych., 1st. series, vol. VI. p. 151. 

A +.Cerebral Dualism, See HumBoipt Lisrary No. 
7+ P- 3%. 
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in South America had a sunstroke whick 
“left him very ill: he was unconscious for 
amonth. A few days after having regained 
his senses, he heard distinctly a man’s voice 
perfectly articulated, uttering the words, 
‘How are you to-day?’ ‘The patient an- 
swered and a short conversation ensued. 
The next day the same question was re- 
peated. This time the patient looked about, 
and could see no one in the room. ‘Who 
are you?’ he said, ‘I am Mr. Gabbage,’ 
answered the voice. Some days later the. 
patient had a glimpse of his interlocutor, 
who thenceforward presented the same 
features and dress. He saw him always 
from the front, but only his bust; he always 
wore a hunting costume, and had the look of 
a vigorous and well built man of about 
thirty-six years, with a heavy beard; com- 
plexion dark, eyes large and black, and eye- 
brows strongly marked. Impelled by a 
justifiable curiosity, our patient would fain 
know the calling of his questioner and how 
and where he lived, but the man never con- 
sented to tell more about himself than his 
name.” 


At last Gabbage grew more and more 
exacting, ordering the young man to 
throw into the fire his newspaper, his 
watch and chain, to poison a young 
woman and her child, to throw himself 
out of a third-story window, etc. 

In these facts we see the beginning of 
a adztssolution of personality. We will 
further on cite other cases not having 
their ground in hallucination, and which 
will enable us better to understand these. 
That coordination more or less perfect 
which in the normal state constitutes 
the Me, is here partially broken up. In 
the group of states of consciousness 
which we feel to be our own because 
they are produced or experienced by 
ourselves, there is in such cases one 
which, though it has its source in the 
organism, does not enter into this 
consensus, stands apart, appears as though 
foreign to it. Here we have in the or- 
der of thought the analogon of irresist- 
ible impulse in the order of action—a 
partial incodrdination. f{ 

Certainly these voices and these vis- 
ions emanate from the patient: why 
then does he not regard them as his 
own? It is a difficult question but | 
will endeavor to answer it. There must 
exist anatomical and physiological causes 
which would solve the problem, but un- 
fortunately they are hidden from us. 


$¢ With regard to irresistible impulse as a phe- 
nomenon of partial incodrdination, see Diseases 
of the Will, Chapter II. (Humpotpr Lirrary 
No. 52.) 
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Being ignorant of the causes, we can 
view only the surface, the symptoms, the 
states of consciousness, with the signs 
which interpret them. Take then a 
state of consciousness (with its organic 
conditions) having this special character 
of being local, z.e¢., one that has the 
faintest possible relation to the physical 
and psychic organization. To make my 
meaning clear by antithesis, take a vio- 
lent, sudden emotion: it reverberates 
everywhere, stirs the whole life, physical 
and mental: there is thorough diffusion. 
Our case is the reverse of this. Organi- 
cally and psychically, it has but few con- 
nections, and these precarious, with the 
rest of the individual. It is outside, 
like a foreign body lodged in the organ- 
ism, and not sharing in its life. It does 
not enter the general sensibility (coen- 
zesthesis) which maintains and unifies 
the whole. It is a cerebral phenomenon 
almost without a support, like the 
thoughts imposed by suggestion in hyp- 
notism.: ._What gives force to this at- 
tempt at an explanation is the fact that 
the morbid state, unless it be removed 
by nature or by medical treatment, has 
an irresistible tendency to expand and 
grow strong at the expense of the origi- 
nal personality, which begins to decline, 
preyed upon by this parasite. Neverthe- 
less, in this case it retains its original 
character : it does not constitute a dupli- 
cation of personality but an alienation. 

I offer this effort toward an explana- 
tion only as an hypothesis, well aware 
that our ignorance of the organic condi- 
tions of the phenomenon makes defini- 
tive proof impossible. In presenting this 
-explanation I have had to anticipate what 
will later be said with regard to. ideas, 
and which will perhaps furnish us with 
mew arguments in favor of our hypothe- 
sis. 


We. come now to speak of recent ex- 
periments on hallucinations; these, in 
conjunction with other facts, have led 
certain authors to offer an explanation of 
double personality so simple as to be 
palpable, so to speak. These authors 
show first the functional independence 
of the two hemispheres of the brain, and 
thence infer that from their synergy 
results equilibrium of the mind, but 
from their disaccord sundry perturba- 
tions and finally scission of the psychic 
individual. There are here two dis- 
tinct questions that are clearly recog- 
nized by many of the authors we are 
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about to quote, but which have been con- 
founded by others. 

_A physician of note as a psychologist, 
Sir Henry Holland, was the first to study 
in 1840, the brain as a double organ, and 
to suggest that certain mental aberra- 
tions might be due to ill-regulated action 
of the two hemispheres, seeing that, .in 
some cases, the one seems to correct the 
perceptions and the feelings of the other. 
In 1844 Wigan went farther, holding 
that we have two brains, not one brain, 
and that “the corpus callosum, instead 
of being a bond of union between them, 
is a wall of separation.”* Later prog- 
ress in brain anatomy yielded more posi- 
tive results, showing the inequality in 
weight of the two lobes of the brain, 
their constant asymmetry, differences in 
the topography of the cortex, etc. Bro- 
ca’s discovery of the seat of aphasia was 
a new argument of great value. It was 
further supposed that the left hemisphere 
might be the principal seat of intelligence 
and will, while on the right hemisphere 
would devolve more especially the life of 
nutrition (Brown-Séquard). I condense 
this account, which else might be long, 
to come at once to hallucinations. The 
occurrence simultaneously of contradic- 
tory hallucinations—joyous and sad— 
attracted. the attention of | observers. 
There was something better than obser- 
vation, too—experimentation; and hyp- 
notism made this possible. The hyp- 
notized subject has three phases: the 
lethargic, characterized by nervo-mus- 
cular excitability; the cataleptic, pro- 
duced by raising the eyelids of the sub- 
ject; the somnambulic, caused by pres- 
sure on the vertex. If during the cata- 
leptic state we lower the right eyelid, we 
thereby act upon the left brain, and 
determine a lethargic state of the right 
side only. Hence the subject finds him- 
self as it were divided in twain: he is 
hemilethargic on the right side, hemi- 
cataleptic on the left. I take from 
Richer’s well-known work an account 
of what takes place. 


‘¢T set upon a table a pail of water, a basin, 
and soap. As soon as the patients eye is 
drawn to these objects, or her hand touches 
one of them, apparently quite of her own ac- 
cord she pours water into the basin, takes the 
soap, and washes her hands with scrupulous 


* Wigan, The Duality of Mind Proved by the 
Structure, Functions, and Diseases of the Brain, 
and by the Phenomena of Mental Derangement, 
and shown to be Essential to Moral Responsibility. 
London, 1844. This ill-compacted work does not 
bear out the promise of its title. 
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care. If now we close the lid of one of her 
eyes, the right for instance, the whole right 
side becomes lethargic, and the right hand is 
stayed, while the lett hand continues to per- 
form its movements. Raise the eyelid again, 
and both hands resume their action as be- 
fore.” ‘The same thing occurs. with the left 
side. “Put in the patient’s hands the box 
containing her knitting, and she will open it, 
take out her work, and knit away with re- 
markable skill. Close one of her eyes, and 
the corresponding hand stops, the arm fall- 
ing inert to her side, while the other hand 
strives to continue, unaided, a work that 
now is impossible. The mechanism keeps 
on working on one side, but it modifies its 
motions in order to make them effective.” 


The author recounts several instances 
like this: I will cite only the last one, be- 
cause it confirms Broca’s experiment. 
One places in the subject’s hands an open 
book directing her gaze upon one of the 
lines. She begins to read. 


“‘ During the reading, if you close the right 
eye~-and by the decussation of the optic 
nerves, it is the left brain that is now affected 
—she stops short in the middle of a word or 
ef a phrase. When the right eye is opened 
again, she forthwith completes the inter- 
rupted word or phrase. If on the other 
hand the left eye be closed, she continues 
her reading, hesitating a little because she is 
amblyopic and achromatopsic in the right 
eye. > 


These experiments may be varied. A 
different attitude is given to the members 
of each side of the body: then the sub- 
ject shows, on one side, the expression of 
one giving a command, on the other, that 
of one that is smiling and sending kisses. 
We can produce the hallucinatory state 
on the right side only, or on the left side 
only. Or let two persons approach the 
ear of the subject; one, on the right, 
speaks of the fine weather, and there is a 
smile on the right side of the subject’s 
countenance: the other, on the left, tells 
how it rains, and the left side manifests 
dissatisfaction, while the labial commis- 
sure falls. Or again, while one is sugges- 
ting through the right ear the hallucina- 
tion of a féte champétre, \et another at 
‘the opposite ear imitate the barking of a 
dog : then the right side of the face ex- 
presses pleasure, the left uneasiness. 

These experiments (of which we give 
only the baldest summary), together with 
many other facts, lead inevitably to the 
conclusion that the two hemispheres are 


*~P. Richer, (“dudes Cliniques sur 2 Ji ystére- 
Icptlepste, Ps 391. 
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relatevely independent; that this does 
not at all contradict their normal coordi- 
nation; but that in certain pathological 
cases this relative independence may be- 
come an absolute dualism. 

Some authors go farther, and hold that 
this cerebral dualism suffices to account 
for all disaccord in the mind, from mere 
hesitation in choosing between two things, 
to complete duplication of personality. 
If we simultaneously will the good and the 
bad; if we have criminal impulses and a 
conscience that condemns them; if the 
insane at times are conscious of their in- 
sanity; if the delirious have lucid mo- 
ments; if finally some individuals believe 
themselves to be double, the reason is 
simply that the two hemispheres are in 
disaccord: the one is sane, the other 
morbid: one state prevails in the right 
brain, its opposite in the left--a sort of 
psychological manicheism. 

Griesinger, on encountering this theory, 
for it was put forward timidly in his day, 
having cited the facts supposed to make 
in its favor, and having described the 
case of one of his patients who “was 
conscious that he was out of his mind on 
one side of his head, the right,” concludes 
in these words: “As for me, Iam not in 
the least disposed to accord any great 
weight to these facts.” Have they 
gained in cogency since? It is very 
doubtful. In the first place, since the 
theory rests on the question of number, 
are there not individuals who believe 
themselves to be triple ? I find at least 
one case. “I have met,” says Esquiros, 
“in an institution for the insane a priest 
who, having applied his mind too intently 
to the mystery of the Holy Trinity, came 
at last to see around him triple objects. 
He fancied that he himself was in three 


, persons, and wanted to be served at 


table with three covers, three plates, 
three napkins.’+ Other cases could, I 
suppose, be found, were one to search for 
them: but I do not care to take advan- 
tage of this case of triplicity, for it is sus- 
ceptible of many interpretations. The 
theory in question is opposed by stronger 
reasons, based upon familiar facts. Its 
ultimate ground is the perfectly gratui- 
tous hypothesis that the contest is always 
between ¢wo states only. This is flatly 
contradicted by experience. Who is 
there that has never found himself hesi- 
tating between doing this and doing that 
and refraining from acting at all? be- 


itween making a journey northward or 


+ Revue des Deux Mondes, 15 Oct., 1345, p. 307. » 
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southward, or remaining at home? 
Many a time in our lives does it happen 
that we have to make our choice between 
three alternatives each one of which nec- 
essarily excludes the other two. Where 
shall we locate the third ? for under that 
strange form the question has been 
raised. 

In some cases of congenital atrophy of 
the brain which appear to be confirmed 
by authentic observations, we find indi- 
viduals possessing from infancy only one 
cerebral hemisphere, yet their intellectual 
development has been up to the ordinary 
standard, and they have been like other 
human beings. * In such individuals, ac- 
cording to the hypothesis we are com- 
bating, there could have been no interior 
conflict. But it is needless to pursue this 
criticism further, and 1 content myself 
with recalling Griesinger’s remark upon 
a verse in Faust . Not two souls only, but 
many souls dwell within us. 

Idle indeed were this discussion if it 
did not afford us a view of our subject 
under a different aspect. These contra- 
dictions within the personality, this par- 
tial scission in the Me, such as we see 
them in the lucid moments of insanity 
and delirium, or in the self-condemnation 
of the dipsomaniac while he raises the 
eup to his lips, are not oppositions in 
space (of one hemisphere against the 
other) but oppositions 2% ¢zme. To bor- 
row a favorite expression of Lewes’s, they 
are successive ‘“‘ attitudes’’ of the Me. 
This hypothesis accounts for everything 
that is explained by the other and _be- 
sides it explains what that does not. 

If one is fully imbued with the idea that 
personality is a consensus, one will easily 
see how the mass of conscious, sub-con- 
scious, and unconscious states which make 
it up may at a given moment be summed 
up in a tendency ora predominant state 
which, for the person himself and for 
others, is its expression at that moment. 
Straightway this same mass of constitu- 
ent elements is summed up in an opposite 
state which has become predominant. 
Such is our dipsomaniac, who drinks and 
who condemns himself. The state of 
consciousness predominant at a given mo- 
ment is for the individual himself and for 
others his personality. 

Clearly/ three states or more may suc- 
ceed one another (co-exist apparently) by 
the same mechanism. We are no longer 


*Cotard, Etude sur 1 Atrophie Cérébrale, Paris, 
386@. Dict. Encyc. des Sciences Médicates, art. Crr- 
VBA, PP. 293, 453- 


restricted to the number two. True, it 
must be admitted that this inner scission 
occurs more frequently between two con- 
trary states than between three or more. 
This is owing to certain conditions of 
consciousness which we must recall. 

Is there actual co-existence of two states 
of consciousness, or only so rapid a suc- 
cession of one to the other as to resemble 
simultaneousness ? The question is a 
very difficult one and has not yet been 
settled, though it will perhaps one day be 
settled by the psycho-physicists. Hamil- 
ton and others have maintained that we 
may have as many as Six impressions at 
once, but their conclusion is grounded on 
very inexact observations. The determi- 
nation of the duration of states of con- 
sciousness by the rigorous processes of 
physics is a great step inadvance. Wundt 
has endeavored to go further, and to deter- 
mine by experiment what he justly calls the 
extension of consciousness (Um/fang des 
Bewusstseins), that is, the maximum num- 
ber of states that it can simultaneously 
contain. His experiments have had to 
do only with exceedingly simple impres 
sions (the strokes of a pendulum at fixed 
intervals punctuated by strokes on a 
small bell) and therefore they are not 
in all respects applicable to the complex 
states we are considering. He finds that 
“twelve representations form the max- 
imum ‘extension’ of consciousness in 
the case of successive relatively simple 
states.’ t Experience then, seems to 
pronounce in favor of a very rapid suc- 
cession, equivalent toa co-existence. The 
two, three, or four contrary states would 
be at bottom a succession. 

Further, we know that, to use a com 
parison that is often employed, con- 
sciousness, like the retina, has its ‘ blind 
spot.” Distinct vision is but a small por- 
tion of the total vision. Distinct con- 
sciousness is only a small portion of the 
total consciousness. Here we hit the 
natural, the incurable cause of that illu- 
sion whereby the individual identifies 
himself with his existing state of con- 
sciousness, particularly when the same is 
intense ; and of necessity this illusion is 
far stronger for himself than for others. 
We see also why (apparent) co-existence 
is easier for two contrary states than for 
three; and far easier than for a larger 
number. ‘This fact is due to the limita- 
tions of the consciousness. As we said 


+ Grundstige der Physiol. Psychologie, 2d ed., 
vol. II., p. 215. : 
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before, there is an opposition in time, not 
in space. 

In short, the relative independence of the 
two hemispheres is not open to doubt: 
neither may we doubt that the personal- 
ity is perturbed by disaccord between 
them. But to reduce the whole matter 
to a simple division between the left side 
and the right is an hypothesis not sup- 
ported by any weighty argument. 


A few words with regard to memory. 
We have no occasion to study memory 
separately, for it pervades our subject 
everywhere. Personality, in fact, is not 
a phenomenon but an evolution; not a 
momentary thing but a history; not a 
present nor a past but both. We will not 
consider what I may call the objective, 
intellectual memory—the sense percep- 
tions, images. experiences, cognitions 
stored up within us. All these may dis- 
appear, in part or wholly, through 
diseases of memory, of which we have 
given many illustrations elsewhere.* 
We will consider now only the subjec- 
tive memory—memory of ourselves, of 
our physiological life and of the sensa- 
tions or feelings that accompany it. This 
distinction is purely artificial, but it will 
enable us to simplify matters. 

First, does such a memory exist? 
One might say that in the perfectly 
healthy individual the vital tone is so con- 
stant that the consciousness he has of his 
body is but a present ever repeated ; 
but this monotony, if it exists, by 
excluding consciousness would on the 
other hand favor the formation of an or- 
ganic memory. As a fact there are al- 
ways going on changes—inconsiderable 
they may be—and as we are conscious 
only of differences, these are felt. So 
jong as they are faint and partial the im- 
pression of uniformity persists, because 
actions that are continually repeated are 
represented in the nervous system far 
more enduringly than ephemeral changes. 
Consequently the memory of them is or- 
ganized beneath consciousness, and it is 
hence all the more firmly based. Here 
we see the groundwork of our identity. 
These slight changes act in the long run, 
producing what is called an insensible 
change. After ten years of absence, an 
object, say a monument, is the same to 
the eye, but it is not the same as regards 
feeling and sentiment . here it is not the 


* Diseases of Memory (Aumeoupr Ligrary No. 
46.) 
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faculty of sense perception but its accom- 
paniment that has changed. But we' 
have here the state of sanity and health 
—the simple transformation that is nat- 
ural to everything that lives and that 
evolves. 

Such is organic memory, such its habit. 
But now let certain disturbing causes in- 
tervene of which we can demonstrate the 
effects, subjective and objective. There 
is produced a profound and sudden, or at 
least a rapid and persistent transforma- 
tion of the coenzesthesis. What is the re- 
sult? Experience alone can tell, for in 
our ignorance of the causes we are re- 
duced to simple empiricism. In extreme 
cases—and we will not notice others—the 
individualis changed. His metamorphosis 
occurs in three principal forms, as regards 
the memory, 

Ist. The new personality, after a longer 
or shorter period of transition, alone re- 
mains, the original personality being for- 
gotten (Leuret’s patient). This case is 
rare. It supposes the former ccoenzsthe- 
sis completely done away, or at least for- 
ever inactive and incapable of resuscita- 
tion. Whenit is considered that absolute’ 
transformation of personality, z.¢., substi-’ 
tution of one personality for another— 
substitution complete, unreserved, with- 
out a link to connect the present with the 
past—presupposes a radical and thorough 
transformation in the organism, one is’ 
not surprised to find that it occurs but 
rarely. I am not aware of any case 
where the second personality has not in- 
herited at least some small share of the 
effects of its predecessor—at the very 
least certain acquired faculties that have 
become automatic, as the power of walk- 
ing, talking, and the like. 

2d. Usually beneath the new bodily 
sense (coenesthesis) that has become or- 
ganized and has become the groundwork 
of the exsiting Me, the old organic 
memory persists. From time to time it 
returns to consciousness, weak and faint 
like some memory of childhood that repe- 
tition has not reawakened. Probably 
this reviviscence is caused by some re- 
mainder of the old organic memory that 
is common to the two: the individual 
then seems another. The existing state 
of consciousness evokes a like one, but 
this has another accompaniment. The 
two seem 7zzze though contradictory of 
each other. Suchis the case with patients 
who find that everything is as it ever was, 
and yet that all is changed. 

_ 3d. Finally, there are cases of alterna- 
tion. Here the two subjective memories: 
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—the organized expression of the two| onic forms of the extreme cases already 


coenestheses—persist, both in turn be- 
coming predominant. Each is attended 
by, and sets in actiona group of feelings 
and of physical and intellectual aptitudes 
that do not exist in the other. Each forms 
part of a separate complexus. The case 
reported by Azam is a good illustration 
of two memories alternating. 

We can add nothing more without re- 


peating what we have already said, or | 


without heaping up hypotheses. Our ig- 
norance of the causes stops us short. 
The psychologist is here like the physi- 
cian who has to deal with a disease of 
which he can make out only the symp- 
toms. What physiological influences are 
they which thus alter the general tone of 
the organism, consequently of the coenzs- 
thesis, consequently too of the memory ? 
Is it some condition of the vascular sys+ 
tem? Or some inhibitory action, some 
arrest of function? We cannot say. So 
long as this question remains undecided 
we are still only at the surface of the 
matter. Our purpose has simply been to 
show that memory though in some re- 
spects it may be confounded with person- 
ality, is not its ultimate basis. 

Even in the normal state the same 
physical situation has a tendency to re- 
call the same mental situation. I have 
often observed how, on falling asleep, a 
dream of the preceding night till then 
forgotten comes back to memory in great 
detail and very distinct. In traveling, 
when I leave one town to sleep in an- 
other, this recurrence of the previous 
night’s dream sometimes takes place, but 
then the dream comes back piecemeal, 
disjointed, and hard to reconstruct. Is 
this the effect of the physical conditions, 


in one case alike, in the other slightly dif- | 


ferent? Though I have not seen this 
fact mentioned in any work upon dreams, 
I do not suppose it to be peculiar to me. 
But there are certain familiar facts 
that are more conclusive. In somnam- 
bulism, whether natural or induced, the 
occurrences of preceding states of the 
same kind that are forgotten during 
wakefulness come back in the hypnotic 
state. Of this we have an illustration in 
the well known case of the porter who 
while intoxicated mislaid a parcel: on 
becoming sober he was unable to discover 
it, but he found it on getting drunk again. 
Do we not here see a tendency to the 
formation of two memories, one normal, 
the other pathological, the two pertaining 
to two distinct states of the organism, 


and constituting as it were the embry-. 


mentioned ? 


We have already shown in a general 
way the 7é/e of ideas in the transforma- 
tion of personality. It remains to ob- 
serve this new factor in operation and to 
ascertain what results it produces fer se 
and distinctively. Of the many elements 
whose consensus constitutes the Me, none 
perhaps can be so easily isolated and 
studied apart. But we must. guard 
against an ambiguity in terms. For the 
conscious individual the idea of his per- 
sonality may be an effect or a cause; a 
result or a prime factor, a point of arrival 
or a point of departure. In the normal 
state it is always an effect, a result, a 
point of arrival. In the morbid state 
it is both an effect and a cause. In 
many of the instances already cited we 
have seen organic perturbations, whether 
affective or sensorial, produce such a feel- 
ing of exaltation or of depression, that 
the individual believes himself to be a 
god, a giant, a great man, or on the other 
hand a mere automaton, a phantom, a 
dead man. Clearly these erroneous ideas 
are a fairly logical conclusion from the 
inner transformation of the individual— 
the ultimate formula expressing it. There 
are other cases of a contrary nature, 
where the transformation of personality 
comes not from below but from above; 
where it is not completed in the brain 
but where it begins in the brain; and 
where accordingly the idea is, not a con- 
clusion, but a premise. No doubt it 
were rash to assert that in many in- 
stances where an erroneous idea becomes 
the starting-point for a change in the 
Me, this has not underlying it and be- 
fore it in time an organic or an affective 
perturbation. Indeed it,must be affirmed 
that such is the case always; even in the 
hypnotized subject, in whom the person- 
ality is changed by suggestion, Between 
the two forms of metamorphosis indi- 
cated above there exists no clear line of 
demarkation : the term “ ideal metamor- 
phosis of personality ” is only an a prior? 
denomination. Having made this reser- 
vation, we will now examine this new as- 
pect of our subject, starting as usual 
from the normal state. 

A very common occurrence is the en- 
grossment of the personality by an in- 
tense fixed idea. So long as this idea 
occupies the consciousness it is hardly 
an exaggeration to say that it is the in- 
dividual. When a man is wrestling con- 
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tinually with a problem, or intent on 
working out an invention, or bending his 
energies toward the production of some 
original work in any field, his entire men- 
tal resources, his whole personality, are 
drawn upon for the benefit of one idea. 
In such cases, a man is overmastered 
by his dominant idea, that is, he is an 
automaton : he is in an abnormal state ; 
there is a disturbance of equilibrium. Of 
this we have proof in the innumerable 
anecdotes that are current the world over 
about inventors, whether well balanced or 
half-crazed. And it may be remarked in 
passing that a fixed idea is a tixed senti- 
ment, or a fixed passion. The tixed idea 
gets its intensity, its stability, its tenacity 
from some longing, some emotion of love 
or hatred, some consideration of gain. 
Ideas are ever servitors of the passions, 
but they are like those masters who al- 
ways obey the while they think they 
command. 

So far we have no change of personal- 
ity, but only simple deviation from the 
normal type, or better, the schematic type, 
where ex hypothest the organic, the af- 
fective, and the intellective elements pro- 
duce a perfect comsensus. There is hy- 
pertrophy at one point, atrophy at other 
points, conformably to the law of com- 
pensation. Let us consider morbid cases. 
Outside of the artificial alterations pro- 
duced during. hypnotism it is difficult to 
find any great number of cases in which 
the starting-point is indisputably an idea. 
But I think I am justified in classing 
among changes of personality having 
their source in the intellect the phenom- 
ena of lycanthropy and of zoanthropy; 
once so common,. now rare. At all 
events, in every instance of which we 
have authentic record * the mental debil- 
ity in the lycanthrope is so great, and so 
near akin to stupidity, that one is dis- 
posed to see here a case of reversion, of 
return to the purely animal individuality. 
We may add that as these cases are com- 
plicated with disorders of the viscera, and 
with hallucinations of touch (cutanées) 
and of sight, it is not easy to decide 
whether they are the effects of a precon- 
ceived idea, or whether they themselves 
produce it. Still it must be remembered 
that lycanthropy has sometimes been 
epidemic, that is, it must have begun, at 
least among the imitators, with a fixed 


*See Calmeil, De la Jolie Consitdérée sous Je 
Point de Vue Pathologique, Philosophigue, His- 
torigue, et Judiciatre, vol. 1, book 3, chap. 2, 
and book 4, chap. 2. 
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idea. Finally, this particular malady dis- 
appeared when men had ceased to be- 
lieve in it—when the thought that he was. 
a wolf could no longer finda lodgment 
in a man’s brain. 

The only perfect instances of trans- 
formation of the personality by ideas. 
(¢ransformation ¢tdéale) are those already 
mentioned, where men believe them- 
selves to be women, and véce versa, 
without presenting any sexual anomaly 
that could account for this metamor- 
phosis. The influence of an idea ap- 
pears also to be initiative or preponder- 
ant with the possessed, demoniacs. it 
often acts upon the exorcist by contagion. 
To cite one instance of this, Father 
Surin, so long mixed up with the well- 
known doings at the Loudun Ursuline 
nunnery, was convinced that he had two 
souls, and sometimes, as it would appear, 
even three.t 

In short, transformation of personality 
through the dominance of an idea are 
not very frequent, and this affords new 
proof of what we have again and again 
repeated: that personality comes from 
the more fundamental psychic elements. 
In the higher nerve centers it attains its 
unity and there does it come to full con- 
sciousness of itself, there it reaches per- 
fection. If by a mechanism acting in the 
reverse direction it proceeds from above 
downward, the result is superficial, pre- 
carious, momentary. 

Of this we have a demonstration when’ 
artificial personalities are produced in 
hypnotized subjects. The observations 
of Ch. Richet on this subject are full and 
conclusive.{ I will sum them up briefly. 


+ He has left us a detailed account of his mental 
state in his //istor’e des Diables de Loudun, p- 
297 et seq... ‘‘\ cannot describe to you what passes 
within me during this time [7. e., when the demon: 
passes from the body of the possessed nun into his 
body] and how this spirit unites with mine, with- 
out depriving me either of the cognition or of the 
liberty of my soul, nevertheless making himself 
like another me, and as though I had two souls 
whereof one is dispossessed of its body and of the 
use of its organs and stands aside, looking on while 
the intruder makes herself at home. The two 
cpu fight on one field, which is the body, and 
the soul is as it were divided in twain: in one part 
of her, she is the subject of the diabolic impres- 
sions: in the other, she is the subject of the mo- 
tions that are proper to her or that God gives her. 
When I would, by the motion of one of these two 
souls, make the sign of the cross upon my lips, 
the other turns my hand away very rapidly, and 
seizes my finger with the teeth to bite it in its rage. 
* * When I would speak my speech is checked = 
at the mass Iam stopped quite short; at the table 
I cannot raise a morsel to my mouth ; at confession,,. 
I suddenly forget my sins, and I feel the devil go- 
ing and coming within me, as in his own house.” 

t Revue Philosophigue, March, 1883. He gives: 
some later observations in his work, ZL’ Homme ef 


Uintelligence. See also Carpenter, Mental Phys: 
tology. 
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The hypnotized subject (usually a 
woman) is made to believe herself to be, 
now a peasant, again an actress, or a 
general, an archbishop, a nun, a sailor, a 
little girl, and so forth; and she acts her 
part without any misgiving. Here the 
psychological data are perfectly clear. 
In this state of artificially produced som- 
nambulism the real personality is intact ; 
the organic, affective, and intellectual 
elements have undergone no considerable 
alteration, but they all remain zy posse. 
A certain not well understood state of 
the nerve centers, an arrest of function, 
prevents them from passing into act. 
By suggestion an idea is evoked; in- 
stantly by the mechanism of association, 
this awakens analogous states of con- 
sciousness, and no others; and in con- 
nection with them—always by associa- 
tion—the appropriate gestures, acts, 
speech and sentiments. In this way is 
constituted a personality external to the 
real personality, made up of borrowed 
elements and depending on automatism. 
This experiment shows what an idea may 
do when freed from control by other 
ideas, but at the same time reduced to 
its own sole forces, and no longer sup- 
ported and aided by the totality of the 
individual. 

In some cases of imperfect. hypnotism 
dualism is produced. Dr. North, pro- 
fessor of physiology in the Westminster 
Hospital, says, in speaking of the period 
of hypnotization when he was being in- 
fluenced by the fixing of the gaze :—‘“ I 
was not unconscious, but it seemed as if 
I lived as two beings. I fancied that an 
inner Me was alive to all that was pass- 
ing, but that it took no part in the acts of 
the outer Me, nor had any care to control 
them. The repugnance or the inability 
ef the inner Me to direct the outer Me 
seemed to increase as the situation was 
continued.”’* 


* Hack Tuke, On the Mental Condition in Hyp- 
netism, published in the Journal of Mental Sci- 
ence, April, 1883. We have also in this article the 
ease of a physician who, during a troubled slumber 
after some twenty hours of climbing among the 
Alps, dreamt that he was twain: one Me had 
‘died, the other was making the autopsy. In some 
eases of intoxication and of delirium, the psychic 
codrdination disappears, and there is a kind of 
scission of the personality in two. See the articles 
by Dr. Azam on changes of personality (Revue 
Scientifigue, Nov. 17, 1883)°and of Dr. Galicier 
(Revue Philosophigque, July, 1887). Taine givesa 
curious case of semi-pathological incodrdination :— 
*«T have seena person who, while singing or talking 
writes, without looking at the paper, consecutive 

" phrases, even whole pages, quite unconscious 
ef what she is writing. In my opinion she is per- 
fectly sincere, yet she declares that when she 
comes to the end of the page she has no idea what 
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Can this inner personality—the true 
personality—ever be entirely suppressed ? 
Can the individual’s proper character be 
reduced to nought, so as to be trans— 
formed into its opposite? No doubt it 
can: the operator, by persistent enforce- 
ment of his authority, succeeds in doing 
this, after more or less resistance. 
Richet impressed upon a woman who- 
was a very strong Bonapartist strict re- 
publican convictions. Braid having hyp- 
notized a “teetotaler,”” whose sobriety 
was without reproach, assured the man 
again and again that he was drunk. 
“This assertion was strengthened by a 
feeling of staggering (produced by mus- 
cular suggestion) and it was amusing to 
see the man wavering between this im- 
posed idea and the conviction resulting 
from his habits.’”” This momentary met- 
amorphosis however is perfectly innocu-~ 
ous. As Richet justly remarks :—“ In 
these curious modifications what changes. 
is simply the outer form, the habits and 
general demeanor, and not the individu- 
ality proper.” As for the question 
whether by repeated suggestions to sus- 
ceptible subjects, we might be able at 
length to produce a modification of the 
character . that is a problem to be solved: 
by experiment alone, and that is beyond: 
our present purpose. 

Here perhaps is the place to note the 
fact of the azsappearance of personality, 
a phenomenon that has been described 
by the mystics of every age, according to- 
their own experience, and often in ele- 
gant language.t The pantheistic meta- 


she has set down on the paper. On reading it she 
js amazed, sometimes alarmed. The handwriting 
differs from her ordinary style. The movement of 
the fingers and of the pencil .is stiff and seems. 
automatic. The writing always ends with a signa- 
ture, the name of one who is dead and it bears the 
impress of a mental background [arrztre-fond 
mental] that the author would be unwilling to 
divulge.”’ (De i’ Intelligence, 3 edition, preface). 

+ I will quote only one of these descriptions, and 
that one because by its style of language and its. 
date it comes nearest to our own time. ‘I seem 
to have become a statue on the banks of the stream 
of time, and to be assisting at some mystery, 
whence I shall go forth aged orageless, I feel my- 
self to be without name, impersonal, with the star- 
ing eyes of a corpse, with mind vague and universal 
like nothingness or the absolute: I am in suspense, 
I am as if non-existent. In such moments it seems 
to me that my consciousness withdraws into its 
eternity * * * it sees itself in its very essence, su- 
perior to every form containing its past, its present, 
and its future [sees itself as the] void which en- 
compasses all, an atmosphere (7zz/zex) invisible and 
fecund, the virtuality of a world which detaches. 
itself from its own existence to regain itself (ve 
ressatsir) in its pure inwardness (¢xtimité pure). 
In those sublime moments the soul re-enters her- 
self, goes back again to indetermination; she be- 
comes retro-voluted (Sit venia verbo. The original 
has west refmpliquée, Translator) beyond her own: 
life, she becomes again a divine embryo, All is ef— 
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physicians, too, without attaining to ec- 
stasy, speak of a state in which the mind 
thinks of itself “under the form of eter- 
nity,” appears to itself as outside of time 
and space, as free from all contingent 
modality and forming one with the infi- 
nite. This psychological situation, though 
infrequent, must not be forgotten. To 
me it seems as an absolute engrossment 


of the mental activity by a single idea (in. 


the mystics a positive one, negative in 
the empirics) which idea, from its high 
degree of abstractness, and from its be- 
ing exempt from all determination and 
limitation, contradicts and excludes all 
feeling of individuality. Let but one sen- 
sation, however commonplace, intervene, 
and the illusion disappears. This state is 
neither above the personality nor below it, 
but without and beyond. 

To sum up, the states of consciousness 
called ideas are only a secondary factor 
in constituting personality and in chang- 
ing it. Ideas play their part, but it is not 
a predominant one. These results do not 
agree with the time-honored teachings of 
psychology. Ideas have an objective 
character: hence they cannot express the 
individual as do his desires, his feelings, 
his passions. 


CHARTER SV. 


DISSOLUTION OF PERSONALITY. 
TO complete our review of the facts, 
‘we have yet to treat of alterations of per- 
sonality in progressive dementia caused 
by old age, general paralysis, and all 
other morbid causes. If in the normal 
state personality is a psycho-physiological 
coordination of the highest degree possi- 
ble, which endures amid perpetual changes 
and partial and transitory incodrdinations 
(such as sudden impulses, eccentric ideas, 
etc.), then dementia, which is a progres- 
‘sive movement toward physical and men- 
tal dissolution, must manifest itself by an 
ever increasing incoordination till at last 
the Me disappears in absolute incoher- 
ence, and there remain in the individual 
only the purely vital codrdinations—those 
best organized, the lowest, the simplest, 


faced, dissolved, dissipated, resumes the primor- 
dial state, is immersed again in the original fluidity 
without form, or angles, or fixed contours. This 
siate 1s contemplation, not stupor: it is neither 
painful, nor joyous, nor sad ; it is beyond all special 
feeling and sentiment, as it is beyond all finite 
thought. It is the consciousness of Being (2’ étve) 
sind the consciousness of the omnipossibility latent 
yn the depths of that Being. It is the sense of 
spiritual infinitude,”? Amiel, Journal Jitime, 1856, 
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and consequently the most stable, but 
these in turn disappear also. And it is 
perhaps in these states of progressive and 
inevitable dissolution alone that we find 
instances of double personality in the 
strict sense, that is, of co-exdstent person- 
alities. In the course of this work we 
have seen cases of successive personali- 
ties (cases mentioned by Azam, Dufay, 
Camuset) ; of a new personality supplant- 
ing another that is forgotten or thrust out 
and held to be extraneous and foreign 
(the case cited by Leuret, and that of the 
soldier of Austerlitz) ; of an invasion of 
the normal personality by unwonted sen- 
sations which it resists with more or less 
success, and which af ¢zmes, and momen- 
tartly lead the patient to think himself 
twain (cases noted by Krishaber, etc.) 
But in the subjects of dementia disorgan- 
ization becomes organized : the demented 


'are double in personality, think them- 


selves double, act as double personalities. 
This admits of no doubt. They retain 
no trace of that indecision which, in the 
numerous cases we have cited, shows that 
the normal personality (or what remains 
of it) possesses some remainder of 
strength which, weeks or months later, 
will insure its return. To the demented 
it seems as natural to be double as to us 
to be of one personality. Such individu- 
als have no skepticism as to their own 
state and do not regard the opinions of 
others. Their mode of being, given to 
them by their consciousness, seems so 
clear to them, so evident, as to be above 
all question. This point is worthy of 
notice because it shows in these morbid 
forms of personality, that spontaneous- 
ness of affirmation and of action which 
is characteristic of every natural state. 
Here are two cases of this kind: 

A retired soldier, D ,who afterward 
was a police sergeant, having been sev- 
eral times struck on the head, lost his 
memory by degrees, and at last was sent 
to an asylum. His mind becoming more 
and more affected, at last he came to 
think himself double. 


“Tn talking he always uses the pronoun 
we: we will go, we have made a long march, 
etc. He uses this form of speech, he says, 
because there is another with him. At the 
table he says, ‘I have had enough, but the 
other is still hungry.’ Sometimes you see 
him running, and if you ask why, the answer 
is that he would rather sit still, but ‘the 
other’ makes him run, One day he at- 
tempted to choke a child to death, saying it 
was not himself but ‘the other’ that was. to 
blame. At last he attempted his own life te 
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slay ‘the other,’ whom he supposes to lie hid 
in the left side of his body. Hence he calls 
“the other’ the left D—— while he himself 
is the right D——. This patient soon fell | 
into dementia.” * 


A case reported by Langlois exhibits a | 
Still lower grade. 


“The man G is imbecile, loquacious, 
with no hesitation in utterance, no paralysis 
of the limbs, and no disturbance of the 
cutaneous sensibility. Though he talks 
continually he does but repeat the same 
stereotyped phrases. He always speaks of 
himself in the third person, and aimost every 
morning greets us with ‘G is sick, he 
must go to the infirmary.’ Often he goes | 
upon his knees, and gives himself a sound 
pummeling; then bursts out laughing, and 
rubbing his hands exclaims, ‘G has been 
bad, he has had to do penance.’ Often he 
will take up his wooden shoe, and beat him- 
self violently on the head, or he will bury 
his nails in his flesh, or will scratch his face. 
These fits of rage come on suddenly, and 
while he is disfiguring himself his counte- 
mance is expressive of anger, but it wears 
a look of satisfaction, as soonas he has done 
correcting the other. At times when he is 
not overwrought by these imaginary resent- 
ments, we ask him ‘ Where is G Be 
“ flere he is,’ he answers, striking his breast. 
We touch his head, asking whose that is. 
* That,’ he answers, ‘is the pig’s head.’ 
“ Why do you beat it so?’ ‘ Because I must 
punish the pig’s head.’ ‘ But you just now 
struck G eNO eG is not a bad 
boy to-day : it is the pig’s head that has to be 
beaten.’ For many months we asked him 
the same questions, and the answers were 
ever the same. Generally it is G that is 
displeased, but sometimes it is the other, and 
then it is not the head that is punished.” f 


A certain subject of general paralysis, 
in a condition bordering on dementia, | 
used to be continually giving himself 
advice, or reproaching himself. ‘“ Mr. | 
G ,’ he would say, “you are aware 
that you have been placed in this institu- | 
tion, and here you are. We tell you that | 
we have no hope whatever of you,” etc. 
As the general paralysis progressed his 
words became less intelligible, but in his | 
raving this conversation with himself could 
always be made out. Sometimes he both 
asked the questions and answered them. 
When dementia had reached almost the 
last degree, he kept up the same practice. 
He would cry out, and show signs of agi- 
tation, but immediately growing calm 
would say in a low voice, and with a sig- 


| 


* Jaffe, Archiv fur Psychiatrie, 1870. 
+ Annales Meédico-Psychologiques, vol. VI., p. 
30. 


ispeak low.” 


| Case 
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nificant gesture, “Won't you be. still; 
Then he would answer, 
“ Yes, I am going to speak low.” ‘Once 
we found him very busy, making all the 
motions of tasting [wines, etc.], and 
spitting out. We asked him, ‘You are 
amusing yourself, Mr. G——?’ * Which?’ 
was his reply, and then he relapsed into 
incoherence. This reply, repeated here 
literally, may seem to be the result of 
chance, but it accords so well with the 
duality so long observed in this patient, 
that we have deemed it worthy of men- 
tion.” t 

In the following case the dissolution of 
personality is presented in a new aspect: 
the individual has no consciousness of a 
portion of himself, which is become for- 
eign to him, or hostile. We have already, 
while speaking of hallucinations, seen the 


| patient coming by degrees to embody his 


hallucinations, and finally giving them 
objective existence. In the demented the 
is more serious, The acts and 
states that are perfectly normal for a per- 
son of sound mind and that have none of 
the morbid or imaginative characters of 
hallucination, are for the subject of de- 
mentia something external to himself, nor 
is he conscious that he is himself their 
cause. How may we account for this 
curious situation without supposing a 
profound change in the ccenesthesis, and 
that certain portions of the body are no 
longer represented—or sensed—in the 
ruined brain. The sense of sight remains, 
as experience proves, but the patient sees 
his own movements as an external, an 
antagonistic phenomenon which he at- 
tributes neither to himself nor to others ; 
which he notices passively without more 
ado, because his internal sensations being 
effaced and his reasoning power reduced 
to impotence, there is no means of cor- 
recting this incodrdination. 

Then we have the case of a general 
paralytic in the period of dementia, whose 
speech was almost unintelligible, and of 


+ Descourtis, De Fonctionnement des Operations 
Cérébrales. et en particulier de leur Dédoublement 
dans les Psychopathtes, Paris, 1883, p. 33. Possibly 
this second personality which advises and admon- 
ishes the other is only the purely passive reproduc- 
tion of the phrases addressed to the patient by his 
physician or his attendants. It may be remarked 
that not seldom the demented speak of themselves 
in the third person. The same is seen in young 
children, and it has been accounted for by the fact 
that their personality is not yet formed. Inmy 
opinion we have here simply imitation. The in- 
fant is used to hearing such remarks as these: 
‘“* Paul has been bad, he must get a whipping,” etc. 
He thus learns to speak of himself in the same 
way. Is the use of the third person by some sub 
jects of dementia a sign of reversion ? 
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whose notions of the external world but 
little remained. 

“One day he was employed in picking 
peas. Though inexpert, and naturally right- 
handed, he employed only the left hand. 
Once the right hand came torward as though 
to take its share of the work, but hardly had 
it touched the peas when the other hand 
came down upon it, seized it and gave it a 
hard squeeze. The patient’s countenance 
meanwhile bore an expression of anger and 
he repeated in a tone of authority, ‘No, no.’ 
His body trembled and shook with passion 
and it was plain that a violent: struggle was 

oing on within him. On another occasion 
ie had to be tied down in an armchair. His 
countenance grew clouded, and seizing his 
right hand in his left, he exclaimed: ‘ There! 
It is all your fault; on your account they 
have tied me here,’ and he struck the offend- 
ing hand again and again. Nor were such 
occurrences exceptional. Many times it was 
observed that on the right hand quitting its 
habitual state of inactivity the patient 
checked it with the left. He would become 
angry and excited, and would beat it with all 
the strength he had.” # 


Some demented patients blame their 
fellow patients for the noise they them- 
selves make, and complain of being dis- 
turbed by their cries. Finally, we will 
quote the case. observed by Hunter, of an 
old man, whose faculties were very much 
impaired. He always referred to the 
present time the occurrences of his early 
life. Though he was capable of acting 
correctly upon certain impressions, and 
of referring them to the portions of the 
body affected by them, he habitually at- 
tributed his own sensations to those 
around him. Thus he would tell his 
keeper and the attendants that he was 
sure they were hungry or thirsty. But 
when food or drink was offered him, it 
became apparent that this absurd idea 
had been suggested to him by his own 
feeling of hunger and thirst, and that the 
word /fey referred to himself, not to 
ethers. He had frequent violent fits of 
coughing, after each of which he would 
resume the thread of his conversation, 
first expressing in appropriate and sym- 
pathetic terms his concern on account of 
his friend’s complaint. ‘It grieves me,” 
he would say, “ to see you suffering from 
so troublesome and so distressing a 
cough.” ¢ 

Little by little all these cases steadily 
advance toward absolute incodrdination 
and complete incoherence. They come 


* Descourtis, Op. cit. 
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to resemble congenital imbecility that has. 
never been able to reach the mean level 
of human personality. In the gradual 
and progressive coérdination which ‘con- 
stitutes normal man, the idiot has met 
with arrest of development. In him the 
evolution has not preceded beyond the 
early stages: it has made provision for 
the physical life and some few elementary 
manifestations of the psychic life; but 
the conditions of an ulterior development 
are lacking. We have now in conclusiom 
to consider this fact of coordination as 
the groundwork of personality. 


But we must first attempt a rapid 
classification of the perturbations of per- 
sonality of which we have given so many 
illustrations, all so different from one an- 
other that it might seem impossible to 
refer them to a few fundamental types. 

Though in the normal state the bodily 
sense (coenesthesis) undergoes different 
changes in the course of one’s life—in the 
evolution which goes on from birth to 
death—this change is usually so slow, so 
continuous, that the assimilation of new 
sensations proceeds little by little, and 
the transformation is brought about in- 
sensibly, so producing what we call iden- 
tity, z.¢., apparent permanence amid inces- 
sant variations. Nevertheless all serious 
maladies, as well as all profound changes 
(puberty, change of life) import more or 
less of indecision: between the new state 
and the old there is not immediate fu- 
sion and as it has been well expressed, 
“at first these new sensations present 
themselves to the old Me as an extrane- 
ous Thee.” But should the general bod- 
ily sense (ccenesthesis) be modified sud- 
denly; should there be a large instanta- 
neous influx of unwonted states, then the 
fundamental element of the Me is com- 
pletely transformed: the individual is 
parted from his prior personality, and he 
appears to himself like another. More 
usually there is a period of disturbance 
and incertitude, and the break is not in- 
stantaneous. When the morbid state 
has become fixed, one or other of these 
three principal types of diseases of per- 
sonality will be presented : 

1, The general bodily sense is changed 
completely. The new state serves as 
basis for a new psychic life (new ways of 
sensing, perceiving, thinking, hence a 
new memory). Of the former Me there 
remain only the completely organized 
processes (language, manual dexterity, 
power of walking, etc.), activities that are 
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urely automatic and almost unconscious, 
aculties that are like slaves ready to 
serve any master. But it must be re- 
marked that in reality this type is subject 
to exceptions. Sometimes a portion of 
the automatic acquisitions are not trans- 
ferred to the new Me. Again, at long 
intervals, some few traces of the old per- 
sonality reappear, and produce momen- 
tary indecision in the new. Looking at 
the matter as a whole, and disregarding 
slight deviations, we may say that here 
we have an a/¢enation of personality, the 
old personality having become alien to 
the new, so that the individual has no 
knowledge of his former life, or, when he 
is reminded of it, regards it objectively, 
as something apart from him. Of this 
we see an excellent example in the woman 
inmate of La Salpétriére who ever after her 
forty-eighth vear spoke of herself as “ the 
person of myself” (¢a personne de mot- 
méme). She gave a fairly correct account 
of her former personality, always, how- 
ever, identifying it with another. “Za 
personne de mot-méme dogs not know 
the one that was born in 1779 "’—her 
former personality.* The case of 
Father Lambert belongs also to this type. 
Hack Tuke tells of a patient at the Bed- 
tam hospital who had lost his Me, that is, 
the Me that was familiar to him, and 
would often go looking for himself under 
his bed. t 
2. The second type has for its funda- 
mental character alternation of two per- 
ssonalities, and to this type in particular 
properly belongs the current designation 
of double consciousness. As we have 
‘said, there are transition forms intermedi- 
ate between the first type and this one, 
but at present we are concerned only with 
what is clear and well defined. The 
physical cause of this alternation is very 
_ obscure, unknown we may say. At the 
point where the new personality first ap- 
pears, this case differs in nothing from 
those of the preceding class: the differ- 
ence begins when the first personality 
~ reappears. The hypothesis seems inevi- 
table, that in these subjects (who asa rule 
are hysterical, that is to say instable in a 
high degree) there exist, with secondary 
variations, two distinct habits in the phys- 
ical life, each serving as groundwork for 
a psychic organization. The hypothesis 
appears all the more probable when it is 
remarked that the alternation bears upon 
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character, the thing that in personality is 
inmost, and which most fully expresses 
the individual nature. (Cases observed 
by Azam, Dufay, Camuset.) 

Of this alternation type too, we have 
different forms. Sometimes the.two per- 
sonalities know nothing of each other 
(Macnish). Again, one touches the whole 
life, while the other is but partial: such is 
the case observed by Azam. In this 
case, the most instructive of all because 
it now covers a period of twenty-eight 
years, we see the second personality con- 
tinually encroaching upon the first. In 
the beginning, the duration of the first 
personality was very protracted, but by 
degrees it has come to be shorter and 
shorter, so that in time it promises to 
disappear entirely, leaving the second to 
stand alone. It would hence appear that 
this state of alternation, when prolonged, 
tends necessarily to be converted into the 
first type: thus it holds a place interme- 
diate between the normal state and com- 
plete alienation of personality. 

3. The third type is more superficial : 
I will call it sedbste¢ution of personality. 
To this type I refer the rather frequent 
case of individuals imagining themselves 
to have changed from one sex to the other 
—from man to woman, and vwéce versa, 
or from ragman to king, etc. The state 
of certain hypnotized subjects already 
mentioned may serve as an example of 
this whole class. The alteration is rather 
psychical, in the narrower sense of the 
term, than organic. I do not for a mo- 
ment suppose that it arises, or that it per- 
sists, without material conditions. I mean 
only to say that it is not caused and main- 
tained, like the other two groups, by any 
profound modification of the coenesthesis, 
involving a complete transformation of 
the personality. It arises from the brain, 
and not from the inner recesses of the 
organism. It is a local rather than a gen- 
eral disorder—the hypertrophy of a fixed 
idea, which makes impossible that co- 
ordination which is necessary for - the 
normal psychic life. Hence, while in 
alienation and alternation of personality 
all conspires and co-operates, exhibiting 
the inner unity and logic of the organic 
processes, here, oftentimes, the one who 
says he is a king. admits that he has been 
a laborer, and the imaginary millionaire 
that once he earned only a couple of francs 
aday. Even outside of cases where the 
incoordination is manifest, we see that a 
fixed idea is a weak excrescence which 
does not at all imply total transformation 
| of the individual. 
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This classification, proceeding from the 
gravest forms to the slightest, does not 
pretend to be rigorously exact. It may 
serve to array the facts in something like 
order, and .to show how they differ, and 
especially to show once again that per- 
sonality has its roots in.the organism, un- 
dergoing like it.change and transforma- 
tion. 


‘CHAPTER VI. 
CONCLUSION. 


IT follows necessarily from the doctrine 
of evolution that the higher forms of in- 
dividuality must have arisen out of the 
lower by aggregation .and coalescence, 
It follows, also, that individuality in its 
highest degree, in man, must be the ac- 
cumulation and condensation in the corti- 
cal layer of the brain, of elemental con- 
sciousnesses that originally were auton- 
omous and dispersed through the organ- 
ism. 

The different types of psychic individ- 
uality in the animal scale, from lowest to 
highest, cannot be described and defined 
save by a zoo-psychologist who makes 
his way cautiously through the tangle of 
facts, often trusting to conjecture. Hence 
we cannot do any more here than to note 
a few forms, in view of the principal aim 
of this work, which is to show that the 
ascending progress toward higher indi- 
viduality is ever toward greater complex- 
ity and coordination. 

There is no plainer term than “ indi- 
vidual,” when there is question of a man, 
avertebrate animal, even an insect: but 
no term is more obscure as you descend 
the scale: on this point all zoologists are 
agreed.* According to its etymology, 
that is individual (zxdzvzduum) which is 
not divided. The individual, in this sense, 
must be sought far down in the scale. 
While there are no limits to the dimen- 
sions of inorganic compounds (crystals), 
“every protoplasmic mass having a max- 
imum diameter of a few tenths of a milli- 
meter splits up spontaneously into two 
or more distinct masses equivalent to the 
mass from which they come, and which 
in them is reproduced. Hence, proto- 
plasm does not exist save in the individ- 
ual state, having a limited magnitude, 


* See in particular Hiickel, General Morphology, 
]., p. 241 (French trans.) ; Gegenbaur, Comparative 
Anatomy, Pp. 24 et seq. (French trans.); Espinas, 
Sociétés Animales, 2d ed., Appendix II.; Pouchet, 
Revue Scientifique, 10 Feb,, 1883. 
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and hence it is that all living things are 
necessarily made up of cells.”:+ Life never 
attains any considerable augmentation 
except through the indefinite repetition.of 
this fundamental theme, by the aggrega- 
tion of an infinite number of these minute 
elements, true types of individuality. 

The living, homogeneous matter which 
constitutes these elemental, primordial 
individualities, expands, contracts, draws 
itself out in slender filaments, creeps up 
to substances capable of affording it nour- 
ishment, involves them in its own sub- 
stance, decomposes them, and assimilates 
their débrzs. We hear of “ rudiments.of 
consciousness ” in this connection—of a 
sort of will reaching its determinations 
through external stimulations, and of 
vague wants. One may employ the term 
for want of a better, but let him not 
forget that it has for us no precise signif- 
ication. In an homogeneous mass pre- 
senting not the slightest trace of differ- 
entiation, and in which the essential vital 
properties (nutrition, generation) are ina 
diffused, indistinct state, the sole repre- 
sentative (and it is a lowly one indeed) 
of psychic activity is the irritability com- 
mon to all living things, and which will 
later, in the course of evolution, become 
general sensibility, special sensibility, and 
soon. May we call it a consciousness? 

The first step toward a higher individ- 
uality consists of an association of indi- 
viduals almost completely independent of 
one another. “The forced contiguity, 
the continuity of tissues, the nearly con- 
stant unity of the digestive apparatus, es-- 
tablish between them a number of rela~ 
tions, and these prevent the several indi- 
viduals from remaining altogether stran- 
gers to what is taking place among their 
next neighbors: such is the case with 
sponges, colonies of Hydra polypes, co- 
rolla polypes, bryozoa, and some colonies 
of ascidia.” { But this is, properly speak- 
ing, only a juxtaposition of a number 
of contiguous, homogeneous conscious- 
nesses, having between them nothing in 
common save the limitation of their ag- 
gregate in space. 

The rise of the co/ony individuality, and 
of the colony consciousness marks a great 
step toward co6rdination. The colony, 
made up of elemental individuals, has a 
tendency toward transformation into an 


+ Perrier, Les Colonies Animales et la.Formation 
des Organismes, Paris, 1881, p. 41. According to 
Cattaneo, Le Colonie Lineart e la Morfologia der 
Molluschi, the division is carried farther still. 
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individuality of a higher order, in which 
there shall be division of labor. In colo- 
nies of Hydractinia we find seven differ- 
ent kinds of individuals —the nurses, the 
sexed individuals (male, female), those 
which capture prey, etc. In the Siphon- 
ophora and allied types, the faculty of lo- 
comotion is perfectly centralized: the in- 
dividuals seem independent as long as the 
animal lets the common axis float about, 
on which they are implanted : but when 
any danger impends, or if the animal is 
to perform any complex movement, then 
the axis contracts, carrying with it all the 
polypes. The Prysalia knows how to 
quicken or to slacken its movement, can 
at will rise above the surface, or descend 
below it, can move straight ahead, or turn 
about, all its organ-individuals concurring 
to perform these complicated acts. The 
wandering life of these creatures, as Per- 
rier remarks, favors the development of 
_ Individuality. 


“ From it necessarily results greater inter- 
dependence of the individuals; closer ties 
are formed between them; impressions pro- 
duced upon any part of the whole must nec- 
essarily be transmitted to the locomotive air- 
bladders; and the movements of these must 
needs be codrdinated, else all is disorder. 
Hence arises a sort of ‘colony conscious- 
ness,’ and this tends to produce a new unity, 
to form what we call an individual.” * 


In other colonies the common con- 
sciousness has its rise in a different way. 
In Botrylus, a genus of Tunicata, there 
is a common orifice, which is the cloaca 
around which all the individuals are ar- 
ranged. Each of these sends out in the 
direction of the cloaca a tongue-shaped 
process provided with nerves, whereby 
communication can be established per- 
manently between all the members of a 


_ group. t 


“But it by no means follows that because a 
colony gains the notion of its existence as a 
colony, therefore each of. the individuals com- 
posing it loses its particular consciousness. 
On the contrary, each of these continues to 
act as if it stoodalone. In some star-fishes, 
each severed branch keeps moving on, or 
turns aside, as the occasion may require: in 
short, appears to be conscious. Neverthe- 
less, the consciousness of each of the rays is 
subordinate to the consciousness of the star- 
fish, as is proved by the harmony between 
the movements of the several parts when the 
creature changes position.”’ t 


ae re mma 
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It is difficult for man, in whom central- 
ization is carried to so high a degree, to 
have anything like a clear idea of a mode 
of psychic existence in which partial indi- 
vidualities co-exist with a collective indi- 
viduality. We might find some analogon 
in certain morbid states. So too it might 
be said that the human individual has. 
consciousness of himself both as a person 
and as a member of the body social. 
But I do not wish to make comparisons. 
that might be contested. But looking at 
the question objectively and from with- 
out, we see that this “ colony conscious- 
ness,’ however imperfectly codrdinated, 
however intermittent it may be in the be- 
ginning, has profound significance as re- 
gards evolution. It is the germ of the 
higher individualities, of personality. 1t 
will, little by little, rise to the highest 
grade, turning to its own advantage all 
these special individualities. In the po- 
litical order we see a like evolution in 
thoroughly centralized governments. 
There the central power, at first very 
weak and hardly recognized, oftentimes. 
inferior to that of the constituent parts, 
or provinces, gains strength at their ex- 
pense, and by degrees absorbs them. 

The development of the nervous sys- 
tem, which is the coordinating’ agency 
par excellence, is the visible sign of an 
advance toward a more complex and a 
more harmonious individuality. But this 
centralization is not brought about in a 
moment. In the Annelida the brain-like 
ganglia which send out nerves to the or- 
gans of sense seem to perform the same 
functions as the brain in vertebrates. but 
these ganglia are by no means fully or- 
ganized. The psychological independ- 
ence of the several rings is very evident. 
‘Consciousness, while pretty distinct in 
the brain, seems to grow fainter in pro- 
portion. as the number of rings is greater. 
Some species of Eunice, which often at- 
tain a length of five or six feet, bite the 
posterior part of their own bodies with- 
out appearing to notice it. To this dim- 
inution of consciousness no doubt we 
must attribute the fact that Annelids 
kept in captivity, under unfavorable con- 
ditions, readily prey upon themselves.” 
In linear colonies, the individual that 
holds the front position, since it has to 
give the initiative, to advance or to re- 
treat, to modify the gait of the colony 
which it draws after itself, becomes a 
head, but the term ead is here em- 
ployed by zoologists analogically only, 
and we must not suppose it to have the 
same meaning as when we speak of the 
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head of an insect or of any articulate an- | other, till at last its associates have made 


imal. ] 
-so indefinite that in certain annulates, 
made up of forty rings or more, we may 
see the head of a sexed individual ap- 
pearing at the level of the third ring, ac- 
-quiring tentacles and antenne, then ‘sepa- 
rating itself from the original individual, 
_and setting up for itself.* é 

For details the reader is referred to 
‘special treatises. As regards the higher 
animals, there is no need to dwell upon 
the subject : in them individuality, in the 
received meaning of the term, is estab- 
lished, being represented by the brain, 
which becomes more and more predom- 
inant. ‘This excursus over the domain 
of zoology will not have been in vain if it 
shail have taught us that this coodrdina- 
tion, of which we have had so much to 
say, is not a mere subjective view, but on 
the contrary an objective fact, visible and 
tangible; and that, in the words of Es- 
pinas, the psychic individuality and the 
physiological individuality are parallel— 
that consciousness becomés unified or 
‘diffused with the organism. Neverthe- 
less the term ‘ consciousness,” or ‘“ psy- 
«hic individuality “ is highly ambiguous. 
If the psychic individuality is, as we 
maintain, simply the subjective expression 
vof the organism, then the farther we go 
from the human type, the greater is the 
obscurity that surrounds us. Conscious- 
ness is a function that may be compared 
to generation, inasmuch as they both ex- 
press the whole individual, Grant that 
the most elementary organisms possess a 
consciousness, and that like all their vital 
properties, and generation in particular, 
it is diffused throughout their physical 
structure: now as regards gi- eration, 
we see that this function, as the animal 
grade rises, becomes localized, and ap- 
propriates a part of the organism, and 
that this part, after countless modifica- 
‘tions, becomes, with respect to that func- 
tion and that alone, the representative of 
the whole organism. The psychic func- 
‘tion takes a like course. In its highest 
grade it is strictly localized, and has ap- 
. propriated to itself a part of the organ- 
ism which becomes, for that function and 
for it only, the representative of the 
whole organism. In virtue of a long se- 
ries of successive transfers of function, 
the brain of the higher animals now con 
centrates in itself most of the psychic ac- 
tivity of the colony; it has been entrusted, 
so to speak, with one function after an- 


* Perrier, Op. cit., pp. 448, 491, sor. 


The individuality it represents is;complete abdication in its favor. But 


take at random any species of animal, 
and who shall say to just what degree 
this delegation of psychic functions has 
in it proceeded. Physiologists have made 
many experiments upon the spinal cord 
in frogs. is its psychic value relatively 
the same in man? We may well doubt 
it. : » 


Return we to man, and let us consider 
first his purely physical personality. .We 
will for the nonce eliminate all ‘states of 
consciousness, and will consider only the 
material groundwork of personality. 

1. There is no need to show at length 
the very close relations subsisting be- 
tween all the organs of the so-called veg- 
etative life—the heart, vessels, lungs, in- 
testinal canal, liver, kidneys, etc.—how- 
ever foreign they may appear to be one 
to another, and however much engrossed 
with their several tasks. The multitudi- 
nous agents in this codrdination are cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal nerves of the 
great sympathetic and of the cerebro-spi- 
nal system (the difference between these 
two tends to disappear) together with 
their ganglia. Is their activity restricted 
to the simple molecular disturbance 
which constitutes the nervous influx, or 
has it also a psychic, conscious effect ? 
No doubt it has such an effect, in morbid 
cases: it is then fe//. In the normal 
State it simply calls forth that vague con- 
sciousness of life of which we have so 
often spoken. But vague or not, that is 
of no importance. May we maintain that 
these nerve actions, which represent the 
totality of life, are the fundamental facts 
of personality, and that, as such, their 
value is, so to speak, in inverse ratio to 
their psychological intensity? They do 
far more than just to call forth a few 
transitory, superficial states of conscious- 
ness; they shape the nerve centers, give 
them tone, give them a habit. Consider 
for a moment the enormous power of 
these actions (feeble though they appear) 
going on unceasingly, untiringly, repeat- 
ing forever the self-same theme with few 
variations. Why should they not result 
in forming organic states, that is (as im- 
plied in the definition of “ organic”) sta- 
ble and continuous states which shall 
represent, anatomically and _physiologi- 
cally, the inward life ? Of course all this 
does not depend on the viscera alone, for 
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the nerve centers too have their own 
proper constitution, in virtue of which 
they react. They are not merely recep- 
tive but incitative also, and they are not 
to be separated from the organs they 
represent, and with which they form one 
whole: between both there is reciprocity 
of action. 

Where do all these nerve actions come 
cogether and meet? .where do we find 
the résumé of the organic lifePp We 
know not. Ferrier thinks that the occipi- 
tal lobes have a special relation to the 
sensibility of the viscera, constituting the 
anatomical substratum of their sensa- 
tions. Taking this view simply as a 
working hypothesis, it follows that by 
successive stages, by one transfer after 
another, the visceral life has at last found 
here its ultimate representation ; that it 
is writ here in a language unknown to 
as indeed but which expresses the in- 
ward individuality and that only, to the 
exclusion of all other individuality. But 
in truth whether this anatomic represen- 
tation exists in the occipital lobes or 


elsewhere, and whether it be localized or | 


diffused, does not affect our conclusion, 
provided only it exists. I have the less 
hesitation in dwelling on this subject, 
because this codrdination of the multi- 
tudinous nervous actions of organic life 
is the groundwork of the physical and 
psychical personality, since ail the other 
coordinations are based upon this; _ be- 
cause this codrdination zs the inner man, 
the material form of his subjectivity, the 
ultimate reason of his feeling and action, 
the source of his instincts, sentiments 
and passions, and in the language of the 
medieval schoolmen, his principle of in- 
dividuation. 

To pass now from the inward to the 
‘outward, the periphery of the body forms 
.a surface over which the nerve terminals 
are unequally distributed. Whether few 
or many, the nerve filaments receive and 
‘transmit from the different parts of the 
body impressions (that is to say, molecu- 
dar disturbances) ; are centralized in the 
spinal cord, and thence pass to the me- 
dulla oblongata and the pons Varolii. 
There a new contingent is added—that 
from the cranial nerves: and now the 
transmission of sensorial impressions is 
complete. We must not overlook the 


-centrifugal nerves, which act in a simi-| 


lar way, but in the direction of an in- 
creasing decentralization. In short, the 
spinal cord, which is a string of super- 
posed ganglia, and more particularly the 
medulla oblongata with its special centers 
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(of respiration, phonation, deglutition, 
etc.), while they are all organs of trans- 
mission, represent the reduction to unity 
of a vast multitude of nervous actions 
diffused throughout the organism. 

At the point we have reached the 
question becomes full of obscurity. The 
mesencephalon seems to possess a more 
complex function than the medulla ob- 
longata, and that a more complex func- 
tion than the spinal cord. The corpora 
striata would seem .to be the center in 
which are organized the habitual or au- 
tomatic actions, and the optic thalami 
to be the point where the sense impres- 
sions are reflexed in movements. 

However this may be, we know that the 
fasciculated portion of the crus cerebri, 
a bundle of white brain substance con- 
tinuous with the peduncle, traverses the 
opto-striate bodies, penetrating into the 
strait between the optic thalami and the 
lenticular nucleus, and that it branches 
out in the hemisphere, forming the cor- 
ona radiata of Reil. Itis a pathway over 
which pass all the sensorial and motor 
fibers running to or from the opposite 
side of the body. The anterior portion 
contains only motor fibers. The pos- 
terior portion contains all the sensorial 
fibers, a certain number of motor fibers, 
and all the fibers coming from the sense 
organs. The bundle of sensorial fibers 
having received its full complement, 
divides into two: one portion ascends to 
the fronto-parietal convolution ; the other 
is turned back to the occipital lobe, and 
the bundle of motor fibers is distributed 
through the gray cortex of the motor 
zones. 

These details, tiresome as they will be 
to the reader despite their brevity, show 
the close interdependence of the different 
parts of the body and the cerebral hem- 
ispheres. Here the study of the localiza- 
tion of functions, though not yet carried 
very far, has settled a few points, as that 
there is a motor zone (formed of the as- 
cending frontal and ascending parietal 
convolutions, the paracentral lobe, and 
the base of the frontal convolutions) in 
which are represented the movements of 
the different parts of the body; and that 
there is a sensitive zone far less clearly 
defined (embracing the occipital lobes 
and the temporo-parietal region). As 
for the frontal lobes, we have no definite 
knowledge with regard to them, but we 
may in passing notice the hypothesis re~ 
cently offered by Dr. Hughlings Jackson 
that they represent, with respect to the 
other centers, combinations and coodrdi- 
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nations of a more complex kind, being 
thus a representation of representations. * 

We cannot notice past and present dis- 
cussions upon the physiological and psy- 
chological vé/e of these centers: to do so 
would require a volume. But we may 
say that the cortical substance represents 
all the forms of nerve activity—visceral 
muscular, tactile, visual, auditory, olfac- 
tory, gustatory, motor, significatory. 
This representation is not direct. An 
impression does not go from the pe- 
riphery of the brain as a telegram goes 
from one office to another near by. In 
one case, where the spinal cord was re- 
duced to the size of a goosequill and the 
gray substance was extremely small, the 
subject possessed sensation. 

But though indirect or even doubly 
indirect, this representation is, or may be, 
a total representation. Between the 
equivalents of these nervous actions dis- 
tributed throughout the body there exist 
innumerable connections—commissures 
between the two hemispheres and between 
the several centers of each hemisphere— 
some of them innate, the others estab- 
lished by experience, having all possible 
degrees, from highly stable to highly 
instable, The physical personality, or in 
more precise language, its ultimate rep- 
resentation, thus appears to us not as 
a central point whence all radiates and 
where all converges—Descartes’s pineal 
gland—but as a wonderfully complex 
net-work where histology, anatomy and 
physiology are baffled every moment. 

From this very imperfect sketch the 
reader may See that the terms consen- 
sus, coordination, are not mere /latus 
vocts, abstractions, but that they truly 
express facts. 


Let us reinstate now the psychic ele- 
ment hitherto eliminated, and note the re- 
sult. It must be remembered that ac- 
cording to our view consciousness is not 
an entity, but a surn of states each of 
which is a specific phenomenon depend- 
ent on certain conditions of the brain’s 
activity ; that it is present when these are, 
is lacking when they are absent, disap- 
pears when they disappear. It follows 
that the sum of a man’s states of con- 
sciousness is far inferior to the sum of his 
nerve-actions (that is, his reflex actions 
of every kind, from the simplest to the 
most composite). A period of five min- 


* Lectures on the Evolution and Dissolution of the 
Nervous System, 1884. 
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utes may embrace a multitude of sensa- 
tions, feelings, images, ideas, acts, and it 
is possible to determine the number of 
these with some degree of exactness. 
During the same lapse of time there will 
be a much larger number of nerve-ac- 
tions; Hence the comsczous personality 
cannot represent a// that is going on in 
the nerve centers: it is only an abstract, 
an epitome of them. This follows nec- 
essarily from the nature of our mental 
constitution : our states of consciousness 
range themselves in time, not in space, 
and according to one dimension, not all 
dimensions, By a fusion and an integra- 
tion of simple states are formed highly 
complex states, and these enter into the 
series as if they were simple: they may 
in some measure co-exist for a little time ; 
but after all the compass (or extension) 
of consciousness [Umfang des Bewusst- 
seins], and particularly the compass of 
clear consciousness, is always very lim- 
ited. Hence we cannot regard the con- 
scious personality, in its relation to the 
objective, cerebral personality, as a trac- 
ing which corresponds exactly with the 
drawing from which it is copied: it 
rather resembles a topographical sketch 
as related to the face of the country it 
represents. 

Why do some nerve-actions (and 
which ones?) become conscious? To 
answer this question would be to solve 
the problem of the conditions of con- 
sciousness : but these, as we have said, are 
in great part unknown. There has also 
been much discussion as to the part 
played in the genesis of consciousness oy 
the five layers of the cortical cells, but on 
this point we have nothing save pure 
hypotheses. These we need not con- 
sider here, for it cannot be of any advan- 
tage to psychology to rest its conclusions 
upon an insecure physiological founda- 
tion. We know that states of conscious- 
ness, always unstable, evoke and sup- 
plant one another. This is the result of 
a transmission of force, and of a con- 
flict among forces; and, for us, it is not 
a conflict between states of consciousness, 
as commonly supposed, but between the 
nervous elements which underlie and 
produce them. These associations and 
these antagonisms, which have been the 
object of deep study in our day, do not 
however belong to the present inquiry: 
we must go further back and consider the 
conditions of their organic unity. For 
states of consciousness are no zgnes 
fatuz, now flaring, anon extinguished ; 
there is something which unites them, 
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and which is the subjective expression of 
their objective codrdination: in this we 
find the ultimate ground of their continu- 
ity. Though we have already studied 
this point, it is so important that J have 
no hesitation about returning to it and 
viewing it under another aspect. ~ 

Be it remarked that we are not speak- 
ing just now of self-conscious personality, 
but of that spontaneous, natural sense of 
our own being which exists in every nor- 
mal individual. Every one of my states 
ef consciousness possesses the twofold 
character of being such or such a State, 
and of being mzze; painis not simply 
pain, but my pain; seeing a tree is not 
simply seeing it but my seeing it. Each 
one has a mark whereby it is known to 
me as mine only, and without which it 
seems foreign to me, as in some morbid 
cases already referred to. This mark 
common to all my states of consciousness 
is a sign of their common origin, and 
whence can it come if not from the organ- 
ism ? Suppose we were able to obliterate 
in a man the five special senses and with 
them their entire psychological product, 
such as perceptions, images, ideas, asso- 
ciations of ideas with one another and of 
emotions with ideas. In that case there 
would still remain the inward, organic life 
with its proper sensibility to the state and 
functionment of each organ, to the gen- 
eral or local variations of the organs, and 
to the elevation or the depression of the 
vital tone. The state of aman who is 
sound asleep pretty fully realizes these 
conditions. If now we try the opposite 
hypothesis, we find it absurd, contradic- 
tory. We cannot imagine to ourselves 
the special senses, together with the psy- 
chic life which they sustain, isolated from 
the general sensibility and suspended z 
vacuo. None of our sense-apparatus is 
an abstraction : there is no such thing as 
a visual or an auditive apparatus in gen- 
eral, as they are described in physiologi- 
cal treatises, but only a concrete, invidid- 
ual apparatus, and never, save perhaps 
sometimes in twins, are these apparatus 
alike in two individuals. Nor is this all, 
for not only is the sense apparatus of 
each individual peculiarly constituted—a 
peculiarity directly and necessarily com- 
municated to all its products—but it is at 
all times and in every respect dependent 
on the organic life—on the circulation, 
digestion, respiration, secretion and so 
forth. These several expressions of the 
individuality attach to every perception, 
emotion, idea, and become one with 
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them, like the harmonics with the fun- 
damental tone in music. ‘The personal 
and fossesstve character of our states of 
consciousness therefore is not, as some 
authors have held, the result of a more or 
less explicit judgment affirming them te 
be mine at the instant they arise. Zhe 
personal character zs not superadded, 
but inherent: it is an integral part of 
the fact, and results from its physiologi- 
gal conditions. We do not find out the 
origin of a state of consciousness by ob- 
serving itself alone, for it cannot be at 
once effect and cause, subjective state 
and nerve-action. 

The pathological facts confirm this 
conclusion. As we have seen, the con- 
sciousness of selfhood rises or falls ac- 
cording to the state of the organism, and 
hence some patients declare that their 
“sensations are changed ’’—the explana- 
tion being that in their case the fundamen- 
tal tone has no longer the same harmon- 
ics. So too we have seen states of con- 
sciousness lose by degrees their personal 
character, becoming for the individual ob- 
jective and extraneous. Can such facts 
be accounted for on any other theory? 

John Stuart Mill, in an oft-quoted 
passage, asks what is the bond, what the 
‘‘organic union” between one state of 
consciousness and another—the common 
and lasting element; and his conclusion 
is that we can affirm nothing definitively 
of mind but states of consciousness.) 
That is doubtless so if we confine our- 
selves to pure ideology. But a group’ 
of effects is not a cause, and however 
minutely we study these, unless we go. 
deeper our labor is incomplete—that ts, 
unless we descend into that obscure region 
where, as Taine says, “innumerable cum 
rents are ever circulating quite beyond 
our consciousness.” The organic merus 
desiderated by Mill exists by definition, 
so to speak, in the organism. 

The organism and the brain, its 
supreme representation, is the real per- 
sonality, containing in itself the remi- 
niscence of what we have been and the 
possibilities of what we shall be. On it is 
inscribed the entire individual character 
with all its aptitudes, active or passive, its 
sympathies and antipathies, its genius 
and talent or its stupidity, its virtues and 
its vices, its sloth or its activity. What 
comes forth in the consciousness is little 
compared with what lies hid though still 
active. The conscious personality is only 
a small part of the physical personality. 

Hence the unity of the Me is not, as 
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taught by the spiritualists,* the unity of one 
entity manifested in multiple phenomena, 
but the codrdination of a number of 
states that are continually arising, and its 
one basis is the vague sense of our own 
bodies—ccenesthesis. This unity does 
not proceed from above downward, but 
from beneath upward: it is not an initial 
but a terminal point. 

Does such perfect unity exist? In the 
strict sense, clearly not. In the relative 
sense it is seen, but rarely and momen- 
tarily. In the skilled marksman as he 
takes aim, or in the surgeon as he is per- 
forming an operation, there is a converg- 
ence of all the faculties mental and physi- 
cal. But observe the result: in such cir- 
cumstances the sense of the real person- 
ality disappears, and thus we see that 
perfect unity of consciousness and the 
sense of the personality are mutually ex- 
clusive. And we may reach the same 
conclusion by another route. The Me is 
a coordination. It oscillates between 
two extreme points—perfect unity and 
absolute incodrdination—else it ceases 
to be; and we find all the intermediate 
degrees exemplified without any line of 


* Opposed to Matertalists. 
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demarkation between normal and abi.or- 
mal, health and disease, the one trench- 
ing upon the other.t 

The unity of the Me then, in the psy- 
chological sense, is the cohesion, for a 
given time, of a certain number of clear 
states of consciousness, accompanied by 
others less clear and by a multitude of 
physiological states, which, though unac- 
companied by consciousness, are not less 
effective than the conscious states, and 
even more effective. Unity means co- 
ordination. The gist of the whole matter 
is that the consensus of the consciousness, 
being subordinate to the consensus of 
the organism, the problem of the unity of 
the Me is, in the last resort, a biological 
problem, and it is for biology to explain, 
if it can, the genesis of organisms and 
the solidarity of their parts: the psycho- 
logical explanation can come only then. 
This we endeavored to show in detail by 
analyzing and discussing morbid cases. 
Here then our task ends. 


+ Even in the normal state the codrdination is 
often so lax that several series co-exist separately. 
One may walk about, or perform manual work with 
a vague, intermittent consciousness of his move- 
ments, at the same time singing and musing ; but 
as he begins to think more intently, he stops sing- 
ing. 
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Survival of Myth in Historical! Narratives, &e. 
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Illusions of Memory—Illusions of Belief—Results. 
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HYPNOTISM: ITS HISTORY AND PRESENT 
DEVELOPMENT.— By FREDRIK BJORNSTROM, 
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Contents. — Historical Retrospect — Definition of 
Hypnotism — Susceptibility to Hypnotism — Means or 
Methods of Hypnotizing—Stages or Degrees of Hyp- 
notism— Unilateral Hypnotism — Physical Effects of 
Hypnotism—Psychical Effects of Hypnotism—Sugges- 
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notism and the Law—Misuses and Dangers of Hypno- 
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No. 114.— Double number, 80 cents. 
CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM.—A Con- 

troversy by HENRY WACE, D.D., Prof. HuxuEy, The 
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HUMPHRY WARD. 

Contents (in part).— Agnosticism — Christianity and 
Agnosticism—The Value of Witness to the Miraculous 
—'' Cowardly Agnosticism’’—The New Reformation. 
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DARWINISM: AN EXPOSITION OF THE 

THEORY OF NATURAL SELECTION, with 

Some of its Applications.— By ALFRED RUSSEL 

WALLACE, LL.D., F.L.S., &e.—With Portrait of the 

author, colored map, and numerous illustrations. 

Oontents.— What are ‘‘Species,” and what is meant 
by their ‘‘ Origin” — The Struggle for Existence — The 
Variability of Species in a State of Nature—Variation 
of Domesticated Animals and Cultivated Plants—Nat- 
ural Selection by Variation and Survival of the Fittest 
—Difficulties and Objections—The Origin and Uses of 
Color in.Animals—Warning Coloration and Mimicry— 
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Special Colors of Plants—The Geographical Distribu- 
tion of Organisms—The Geological Evidences of Evolu- 
tion—Fundamental Problems in Relation to Variation 
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MODERN SCIENCE and MODERN THOUGHT 
A Clear and Concise View of the Principal Results 
of Modern Science, and of the Revolution which 
they have effected in Modern Thought.—By 8.LAInG. 

Part I.— MODERN SCIENCE. 

Contents.— Space — Time—Matter—Life —Antiquity 
of Man— Man’s Place in Nature. 

No. 118.—Single number, 15 cents. i 
MODERN SCIENCE and MODERN THOUGHT 

With a Supplemental Chapter on Gladstone’s ‘‘Dawn 

of Creation” and ‘‘Proem to Genesis,” and on Drum- 

mond’s ‘‘Natural Law in the Spiritual World.”— 

By S. Laine. 

Par? IJ.—MopERN THOUGHT. 

Contents.—Modern Thought—Miracles—Christianity 
without Miracles—Practical Life. 
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THE ELECTRIC LIGHT.— Also, 

THE STORING OF ELECTRICAL ENERGY. 
By GERALD MOLLoy, D.D., D.Se.— With numerous 
illustrations. . 

Contents.— How the Electric Current is Produced— 
How the Electric Current is made to yield the Electric 
Light—The Recent Progress and Development of the 
Storage Battery. 
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THE MODERN THEORY OF HEAT, as illus- 
trated by the Phenomena of the Latent Heat of 
Liquids and of Vapors.—By GERALD MOLLoy, D.D., 
D.Se.— With numerous illustrations. 

Contents.— The Latent Heat of Liquids—The Latent 
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THE SUN AS A STOREHOUSE OF ENERGY. 

By the same author.—With numerous illustrations. 

Contents.— Immensity of the Sun’s Energy—Source 
of the Sun’s Energy. 
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UTILITARIANISM.— By JoHN Stuart MIL... 

Contents.— General Remarks—What Utilitarianism 
is—Of the Ultimate Sanction of the Principle of Utility 
—Of what sort of Proof the Principle of Utility is sus- 
ceptible—The Connection between Justice and Utility. 
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UPON THE ORIGIN OF ALPINE AND ITAL- 

IAN LAKES, and upon Glacial Erosion. 

By Sir A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S.—JoHN Bau, F.L.S. 

Sir RopERICK I. MuRCHISON, F.R.S., D.C.L.—Prof. 

B. StuDER, of Berne.— Prof. A. FAVRE, of Geneva. 
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the Origin and History of the Great Lakes of North 
America—On the Glacial Origin of Certain Lakes in 
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North America, and Elsewhere—Glaciers of the Him- 
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Dr. A. SCHAFFLE.— Translated from the German 
under the supervision of BERNARD BOSANQUET, 
M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
Contents (in part).—First Outlines of the Funda- 

mental Idea of Socialism—The Means of Agitation— 

Proposed Transformation of the several Fundamental 

Institutions of Modern National Economy, &e. 
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DARWINISM AND POLITICS.—By Davin G. 
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Oontents (in part).— Historical Sketch of the Science 
of Physiognomy—The Human Face—The Hair and the 
Beard—The Alphabet of Expression—The Expression 
of Pleasure, Pain, Love, Benevolence, Devotion, Ven- 
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Human Face—Criteria for Judging the Moral Worth of 
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THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN ENGLAND. 

By the late ARNOLD TOYNBEE, Tutor of Balliol 
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Oontents (in part).— England in 1760: Population, 
Agriculture, Manufactures and Trade, Decay of the 
Yeomanry, The Condition of the Wage-earners—The 
Growth of Pauperism—The Wage-tund Theory—The 
Future of the Working Classes, &c. 

Nos. 180 and 181.— Two double numbers, 80 cents each. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS.—An Account 

of the Prehistoric Ethnology and Civilization of 

Europe.— By Isaac Tayuor, M.A.— Illustrated. 

Contents (in part)— The Aryan Controversy —The 
Prehistoric Races of Hurope—The Neolithic Culture— 
The Aryan Race—The Evolution of Aryan Speech— 
The Aryan Mythology, &c. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF SEX.—By Prof. Patrick 
GeppEs and J. ARTHUR THOMSON.— Illustrated. 

Oontents (in part).— The Sexes and Sexual Selection 
~-The Determination of Sex—Sexual Organs and 
Tissues — Hermaphroditism — Sexual Reproduction — 
Special Physiology of Sex and Reproduction, &c. 
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THE LAW OF PRIVATE RIGHT.—By GrorGE 
H. Situ, author of ‘‘Elements of Right, and of 
the Law,’” ‘‘The Certainty of the Law, and the 
Uncertainty of Judicial Decisions,” &c. 

Contents (in part).— Analytical Outline of the Law 
of Private Right—Of the Nature of Right, and of the 
Law of Private Right, and their Relation to each 
other—Historical Development of the Law—Historical 
Development of Equity—Of the Nature and of the 
Method and Principles of Right—Definition of Rights 
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CAPITAL: A Critical Analysis of Capitalist 
Production.— By Karu Marx.—Translated from 
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EDWARD AVELING.—Edited by FREDERICK ENGELS. 
The only American edition.— Carefully Revised. 
Contents (in part).— Commodities and Money—The 
Transformation of Money into Capital—The Production 
of Absolute Surplus Value—The Production of Relative 
Surplus Value—The Production of Absolute and of 
Relative Surplus Value—Wages — Time-wages — Piece- 
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lation of Capital—Conversion of Surplus Value into 
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LIGHTNING, THUNDER, AND LIGHTNING- 
CONDUCTORS.—By GERALD Mou.oy, D.D., 
D.Se.— Illustrated. 

Contents (in part).— Identity of Lightning and Elec- 
tricity—Franklin’s Experiment—Immediate Cause of 
Lightning—Forked Lightning, Sheet Lightning, Globe 
Lightning— Physical Cause of Thunder—Rolling of 
Thunder— Lightning-Conductors— Recent Controversy 
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tian Theory—Grecian Theories—Arabic-Persian Theory 
—Scholastic Theories—Euler’s Theory—Herbert Spen- 
cer’s Theory—Helmholtz’s Theory. 
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ARE THE EFFECTS OF USE AND DISUSE 
INH RITED?—An Examination of the View 
held by Spencer and Darwin.—By WILLIAM PLaTr 
BALL. 

Contents (in part).— Importance and Bearing of the 
Inquiry —Spencer’s Examples and Arguments — Dar- 
win’s Examples—Inherited Injuries — Miscellaneous. 
Considerations — Conclusions. 
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snembers of one family, where labor and living are provided for each man, where toil and leisure alter- 
nate in happy proportions, where want and therefore greed and jealousy are unknown, where the pleas 
ures of this world are free to all, to cheer but not enslave.” — The. Nation, New Vork. 
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Ir is the genial tax of literature upon Travel that those who have ex- 
plored the regions of the uncivilized should open their bag of wonders 
before the world and celebrate their return to clothing in three or four 
volumes anda map. ‘This exaction, in the nature of things, must shortly 
abolish itself ; and meantime I would compound with any possible credi- 


tors by the reduced offer of three or four maps and a volume. 


As a minor traveller, whose assets are few, I have struggled to evade 
even this obligation; but having recently had to lecture on African sub- 
jects to various learned and unlearned Societies in England and America, 
it has been urged upon me that a few of the lecture-notes thrown into 
popular form might be useful as a general sketch of East Central Africa. 
Great books of travel have had their day. But small books, with the 
larger features of a country lightly sketched, and just enough of narrative 
‘ to make you feel that you are really there, have a function in helping the 
q imagination of those who have not breath enough to keep up with the 


great explorers. 
The publication of ‘‘The White Ant” and ‘‘Mimicry 
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has been already 
forestalled by one of the monthly magazines ; and the ‘‘Geological 
Sketch ” is-rescued, and duly dusted, from the archives of the British Asso- 
ciation. If the dust of science has been too freely shaken from the other 
chapters, the scientific reader will overlook it for the sake of an over- 
worked public which has infinite trouble in getting itself mildly instructed 
and entertained without being disheartened by the heavy pomp of techni- 


If anything in a work of this class could pretend to a serious purpose, 
I do not conceal that, in addition to the mere desire to inform, a special 
reason exists just now for writing about Africa—a reason so urgent that I 
excuse myself with difficulty for introduciug so grave a problem in so 
slight a setting. The reader who runs his eye over the ‘‘ Heart-Disease 
of Africa” will discover how great the need is for arousing afresh that 
truer interest in the Dark Continent which since Livingstone’s time has 
almost died away. To many modern travellers Africa is simply a 
country to be explored ; to Livingstone it was a land to be pitied and 
redeemed. And recent events on Lake Nyassa have stirred a new desire 
i the hearts of those who care for native Africa that ‘‘ the open sore .of 
Be world ’ should have a last and decisive treatment at the hands of 
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THE WATER-ROUTE TO THE 
HEART OF AFRICA. 


THE ZAMBESI AND SHIRE. 


Turee distinct Africas are known 
to the modern world—North Africa, 
where men go for health; South 
Africa, where they go for money ; 
and Central Africa, gwhere they go 
for adventure. The first, the old 
Africa of Augustine and Carthage, 
every one knows from history ; the 
geography of the second, the Africa 
of the Zulu and the diamond, has 
been taught us by two Universal 
Educators—War and the Stock-Ex- 
change ; but our knowledge of the 
third, the Africa of Livingstone and 
Stanley, is still fitly symbolized by 
the vacant look upon our maps which 
tells how long this mysterious land 
has kept its secret. 

Into the heart of this mysterious 
Africa I wish to take you with me 
now. And let me magnify my sub- 
ject by saying at once that it is a 
wonderful thing tosee. Itis a won- 
derful thing to start from the civiliza- 
tion of Europe, pass up these mighty 
rivers, and work your way into that 
unknown land—work your way 
alone, and on foot, mile after mile, 
month after month, among strange 
birds and beasts and plants and in- 
sects, meeting tribes which have no 
name, speaking tongues which no 
man can interpret, till you have 
reached its secret heart, and stood 
where white man has never trod be- 
fore. Itis a wonderful thing to look 
at this weird world of human beings 
half animal, half children, wholly 
savage and wholly heathen ; and to 
turn and come back again to civili- 
zation before the impressions have 
had time to fade, and while the 
myriad problems of so strange a 
spectacle are still seething in the 
mind. It is an education to see this 
sight—an education in the meaning 
and history of man. To have been 
here is to have lived before Menes. 


It is to have watched the dawn of 
evolution. It is to have the great 
moral and social problems of life, of 
anthropology, of ethnology, and even 
of theology, brought home to the 
imagination in the most new and 
startling light. 

On the longest day of a recent 
summer—midwinter therefore in the 
tropics—I left London. A long rail- 
way run across France, Switzerland, 
and Italy brings one in a day or two 
to the Mediterranean. Crossing to 
Alexandria, the traveller strikes across 
Egypt, over the Nile, through the 
battlefield of Tel-el-Kebir, to the Red 
Sea, steams down its sweltering 
length to Aden, tranships, and, after 
three lifetimes of deplorable humilia- 
tion in the south-west monsoons, 
terminates his sufferings at Zanzibar. 

Zanzibar is the focus of all East 
African exploration. No matter 
where you are going in the interior, 
you must begin at Zanzibar. Ori- 
ental in its appearance, Moham- 
medan in its religion, Arabian in its 
morals, this cesspool of wickedness 
is a fit capital for the Dark Continent. 
But Zanzibar is Zanzibar simply be- 
cause it is the only apology for a- 
town on the whole coast. An im- 
mense outfit is required to penetrate 
this shopless and foodless land, and 
here only can the traveller make up 
his caravan. The ivory and slave 
trades have made caravaning a pro- 
fession, and everything the explorer 
wants is to be had in these bazaars, 
from a tin of sardines to a repeat- 
ing rifle. Here these black villains 
the porters, the necessity and the 
despair of travellers, the scum of old 
slave gangs, and the fugitives from 
justice from every tribe, congregate 
for hire. And if there is one thing 
on which African travellers are for 
once agreed, it is that for laziness, 
ugliness, stupidness, and wicked- 
ness, these men are not to be match- 
ed on any continent in the worl 
Their one strong point is that t 
will engage themselves for the 
toria Nyanza or for the Grand 
of the Tanganyika with as little 


fo 


__ of the past, flowing through Egypt, ; 


‘man cherishes the hope of running 
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as a Chamounix guide volunteers for 
the Jardin ; but this singular avidity 
is mainly due to the fact that each 


away at the earliest opportunity. 
Were it only to avoid requiring to 
employ these gentlemen, having 
them for one’s sole company month 
after month, seeing them transgress 
every commandment in turn before 
your eyes—you yourself being pow- 
erless to check them except by a 
wholesale breach of the sixth—it 
would be worth while to seek an- 
other route into the heart of Africa. 

But there is a much graver objec- 
tion to the Zanzibar route to the 
interior. Stanley started by this 
route on his search for Livingstone, 
two white men with him; he came 
back without them. Cameron set 
out by the same path tocross Africa 
with two companions ; before he 
got to Tanganyika he was alone. 
‘The Geographical Society’s late ex- 
pedition, under Mr. Keith Johnston, 
started from Zanzibar with two Eu- 
ropeans ; the hardy and accom- 
plished leader fell within a couple of 
months. These expeditions have all 
gone into the interior by this one 
fatal way, and probably every sec- 
ond man, by fever or by accident, 
has left his bones to bleach along 
the road. Hitherto there has been 
no help for it. The great malarious 
coast-belt must be crossed, and one 
had simply to take his life in his 
hands and go through with it. 

But now there is an alternative. 
There is a rival route into the inter- 
jor, which though it is not without 
its dark places too, will probably yet 
become the great highway from the 
East to Central Africa. Let me brief- 
ly sketch it. 

Africa, speaking generally, is a 
vast, ill-formed triangle. It has no 
peninsulas ; it has almost no islands |! 
or bays or fjords. But three great | 
inlets, three mighty rivers piercing it 
to the very heart, have been allocated 
by a kind Nature one to each of its 
solid sides. On the north is the river | 


as Leigh Hunt says, ‘‘iike some 
grave, mighty thought threading a 
dream ” ; on the west the river of the 
future, the not less mysterious Con- 
go; and on the east the little-known 
Zambesi. 

The physical features of this great 
continent are easily grasped. From 
the coast a low scorched plain, reek- 
ing with malaria, extends inland in 
unbroken monotony for two or three 
hundred miles. This is succeeded 
by mountains slowly rising into a 
plateau some 2000 or 3000 feet high ; 
and this, at some hundreds of miles 
distance, forms the pedestal for a 
second plateau as high again. This 
last plateau, 4000 to 5000 feet high, 
may be said to occupy the whole of 
Central Africa. It is only on the large 
scale, however, that these are to be 
reckoned plateaux at all. When one 
is upon them he sees nothing but 
mountains and valleys and plains of 
the ordinary type, covered for the 
most part with forest. 

I have said that Nature has sup- 
plied each side of Africa with one 
great river. By going some hun- 
dreds of miles southward along the 
coast from Zanzibar the traveller 
reaches the mouth of the Zambesi. 
Livingstone sailed up this river once, 
and about a hundred miles from its 
mouth discovered another river twist- 
ing away northwards among the 
mountains. The great explorer was 
not the man to lose such a chance 
of penetrating the interior. He fol- 
lowed this river up, and after many 
wanderings found himself on the 
shores of a mighty lake. The river 
is named the Shiré and the lake— 
the existence of which was quite un- 
known before, is Lake Nyassa. Lake 
Nyassa is 350 miles long; so that, 
with the Zambesi, the Shiré, and this 
great lake, we have the one thing 
required to open up East Central 
Africa—a water-route to the interior. 
But this is not all. Two hundred 
and fifty miles from the end of Laxe 


| Nyassa another lake of still nobler 


proportions takes up the thread of 
communication. Lake Tanganyika 
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is 450 miles in length. 
lakes stands a lofty plateau, cool, 
healthy, accessible, and without any 
physical barrier to interrupt the ex- 
plorer’s march. By this route the 
Victoria Nyanza and the Albert Ny- 
anza may be approached with less 
fatigue, less risk, and not less speed, 
than by the overland trail from Zan- 
zibar. At one point also, along this 
line, one is within a short march of 
that other great route which must 
ever be regarded as the trunk-line of 
the African continent. The water- 
shed of the Congo lies on this Ny- 
assa-Tanganyika plateau. This is 
the stupendous natural highway on 
which so much of the future of East 
Central Africa must yet depend. 

Ten days languid steaming from 
Zanzibar brings the traveller to the 
Zambesi mouth. The bar here has 
an evil reputation, and the port is 
fixed on a little river which flows 
into the Indian Ocean slightly to the 
north, but the upper reaches of which 
almost join the Zambesi at some dis- 
tance inland. This portis the Portu- 
guese settlement of Quilimane, and 
here I said good-bye to the steamer 
and to civilization. Some distance 
in the interior stands a solitary pio- 
neer Mission station of the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland, and still 
farther in, on Lake Nyassa, another 
outpost -of a sister church. My 
route led past both these stations, 
and I had the good fortune to pick 
up on the way two or three young 
fellow-countrymen who were going 
up to relieve the mission staff. For 
the latter part of my journey I was 
quite alone. All African work, asa 
tule, is donesingle-handed. Itisnot 
always easy to find a companion for 
such a project, and the climate is so 
pestilential that when two go, you 
and your friend are simply nursing 
each other time about, and the ex- 
pedition never gets on. On the 
whole, however, the solitary course 
is not to be commended. An un- 
utterable loneliness comes over one 
at times in the great still forests, 
and there is a stage in African fever 


Between the ; —-and every one mus/ have fever— 


when the watchful hand of a friend 
may make the difference between 
life and death. 

After leaving Quilimane, the first 
week of our journey up the Qua-qua 
was one long picnic. We had two 
small row-boats, the sterns covered 
with a sun-proof awning, and under 
these we basked, and talked, and 
read and prospected, from dawn to 
sunset. Each boat was paddled by 
seven or eight natives—muscular 
heathens, whose sole dress was a 
pocket-handkerchief, a little palm 
oil, and a few mosquitoes. Except 
at first the river was only a few 
yards broad, and changed in char- 
acter and novelty every hour. Now 
it ran through a grove of cocoa-nut 
palms—the most wonderful and 
beautiful tree of the tropics. Now 
its sullen current oozed through a 
feetid swamp of mangroves—the 
home of the crocodile and the hip- 
popotamus, whose slimy bodies wal- 
lowed into the pools with a splash 
as our boats sped past. Again the 
banks became green and graceful, 
the long plumed grasses bending to 
the stream, and the whole a living 
aviary of birds—the white ibis and 
the gaunt fish eagle, and the exquis- 
ite blue and scarlet kingfisher watch- 
ing its prey from the overhanging 
boughs. The business-like air of 
this last bird is almost comical, and 
somehow sets ill on a creature of 
such gorgeous beauty. One ex- 
pects him to flutter away before the 
approach of so material a thing as 
a boat, display his fairy plumage in 
a few airy movements, and melt 
away in the sunshine. But there 
he sits, stolid and impassive, and 
though the spray of the paddles al- 
most dashes in his face, the intent 
eyes never move, and he refuses to 
acknowledge the intruder by se 
much as a glance. His larger ally, 
the black and white spotted king- 
fisher, if less beautiful, is much 
more energetic, and darts about the 
bank incessantly, coquetting with 
the boat from reach to reach, and 
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seldom allowing an inspection close 
enough to take in the details of his 
piebald coat. 

One interests oneself in these 
things) more particularly because 
there is nothing at first especially 
striking about the river scenery it- 
self. 


large and varied features are want- 
ing. The banks are lined with the 
densest jungle of mangroves and 
aquatic grasses, while creepers of a 
hundred kinds’ struggle ‘for life 
among ‘the interlacing. stems. 
saw crocodiles here in such numbers 
that count was very soon lost. They 
were of all sizes, from the baby 
specimen which one might take 
home in a bottle, to the enormous 
bullet-proof brute the size of an 
81-ton gun. These revolting ani- 
mals take their siesta in the heat of 
the day, lying prone upon the bank, 
with their wedge-shaped heads’ dic 
rected towards the water. When 
disturbed they scuttle into the river 
with a wriggling movement, the pre- 
cipitancy of which defies: the power 
of sight. The adjustment of the 
adult crocodile to its environment 
in the matter of color is quite re- 
markable. ‘The younger forms are 
lighter yellow, and more easily dis- 
coverable, but it takes the careful 
use of a good pair of eyes to dis- 
tinguish in the gnarled slime-cov- 
ered log lying among the rotting 
stumps ‘the living form “of the mature 
specimen. Between the African 
crocodiles and the alligators there is 
the slightest possible external differ- 
ence ; “although the longer head, the 
arrangement “of scales, the fringed 
feet with their webbed toes, the uni- 
form teeth, and the protrusion of 
the large canine, distinguish them 
from their American allies. 

Many of the ibises I shot as we 
moved along, for food for the men, 
who, like all Africans, will do any- 
thing for flesh in whatever form. 
For ‘ourselves, we lived-upon emaci- 
ated fowls and tinned meats, *cook- 
ing them at a fire on the bank when 


We: 


Ten or twenty feet of bank | 
cuts off the view on either side, and | 


‘that-he might be. right, 
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the boat stopped. Eggs are never 
eaten by the natives, but always set ; 

although, if you offer to buy them, 

the natives will bring youa dozen 
from a sitting hen, which they as- 
sure you were laid that very morn- 
ing. In the interior, on many oc- 
casions afterwards, these protesta- 
tions were tested, and always proved 
false. One time, when nearly fam- 
ished and far from camp, I was 
brought a few eggs which a chief 
himself guaranteed had that very 
hour been laid. - With sincere hope 
but with 
much misgiving, I ordered the two 
freshest-looking to be boiled. With 
the despair of a starving man I 
opened them. They were cock and 
hen. 

Breakfast Av luncheon and din- 
nerare‘allthe samein Africa. There. 
is no beef, nor mutton, nor bread, 
nor flour, nor sugar, nor salt, nor 
anything whatever, exceptan oc- 


‘casional fowl, whichan Englishman 


can eat. Hence the enormous out- 
fit which he must carry with him. 
No one has any idea of what can 
be had in tins till he camps out 
abroad. Every conceivable digest- 
ible and indigestible is to be had 
tinned, every form of fish, flesh, 
fowl, ‘and game, every species of 
vegetable and fruit, every soup, 
sweet, and enfree; but after two or 


three months of this sort of thing you 


learn ‘that this tempting semblance 
of variety is a gigantic imposition. 
The sole difference between these 
various articles lies, like the Rhine. 
wines; in the label. Plum pudding: 
or sipped herring taste just the 
same.: Whether you begin dinner 
with Senet calves-foot jelly or end 
with tinned salmon makes no dif- 
ference ; and after six months it is 
only by a slight feeling of hardness 
that you do not swallow the tins 
themselves. 

At the end of a too short week we 
left our boats behind.’ Engaging an 
army of shy natives at-a few huts 
near the bank, we struck across a 
low neck of land, and after an hour's 
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walk found ourselves suddenly on 
the banks of the Zambesi. A soli- 
tary bungalow was in sight, and op- 
posite it the little steamer of the Af- 
rican Lakes Company, which was 
to také us up the Shiré. There is 
more in the association, perhaps, 
than in the landscape, to strike one 
as he first furrows the waters of this 
virgin river. Weare fifty miles from 
its mouth, the mile-wide water shal- 
low and brown, the low sandy banks 
fringed with alligators and wild 
birds. The great deltoid plain, yellow 
withsun-tanned reeds and sparsely 
-covered with trees, stretches 
on every side; the sun is blister- 
ing hot ; the sky, as it will be for 
months, a monotonous dome of blue 
—nota frank bright blue lke the 
Canadian sky, but a veiled blue, a 
suspicious and malarious blue, part- 
ly due to the perpetual heat haze 
and partly to the imagination, for 
the Zambesi is no friend to the Eu- 
ropean, and this whole region is 
heavy with depressing mem- 
ories. 

This impression, perhaps, was 
heightened by the fact that we were 
to spend that night within a few 
“yards of the place where Mrs. Liv- 
ingstone died. Late in the after- 
noon we reached the spot—a low 
ruined hut a hundred yards from the 
river's bank, with a broad verandah 
shading its crumbling walls. <A 
grass-grown path straggled to the 
doorway, and the fresh print of a 
hippopotamus told how neglected 
the spot is now. Pushing the door 
open, we found ourselves in a long 
dark room, its mud floor broken into 
fragments, and remains of native 
fires betraying its latest occupants. 
Turning to the right, we entered a 
smaller chamber, the walls bare and 
stained, with two glassless windows 
facing the river. The evening sun, 
setting over the far-off Morumballa 
mountains, filled the room with its 
soft glow, and took our thoughts 
back to that Sunday evening twenty 
years ago, when in this same bed- 
room, at thissame hour, Livingstone 
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knelt over his dying wife, and wit- 
nessed the great sunset of his life. 

Under a huge baobab tree—a mir- 
acle of vegetable vitality and luxu- 
riance—stands Mrs. Livingstone’s 
grave. The picture in Livingstone’s 
book represents the place as well 
kept and surrounded with neatly- 
planted trees. But now it is an ut- 
ter wilderness, matted with jungle 
grass and trodden by the beasts of 
the forest; and as I looked at the 
forsaken mound and contrasted it 
with her husband’s tomb in West- 
minster Abbey, I thought perhaps 
the woman’s love which brought 
her to a spot like this might be not 
less worthy of immortality. 

The Zambesi is the great river of 
Eastern Africa, and after the Congo, 
the Nile, and the Niger, the most im- 
portant on the continent. Rising in 
the far interior among the marshes 
of Lake Dilolo, and gathering vol- 
ume from the streams which flow 
from the high lands connecting the 
north of Lake Nyassa with Inner 
Angola, it curves across the country 
for over a thousand miles like an at- 
tenuated letter S, and before its four 
great mouths empty the far-travelled 
waters into the Indian Ocean, drains 
an area of more than half a million 
square miles. As it cuts its way 
down the successive steps of the 
central plateaux its usually placid 
current is interrupted by rapids, 
narrows, cascades, and cataracts, 
corresponding to the plateau edges, 
so that like all the rivers of Africa it 
is only navigable in stretches of one 
or two hundred miles at a time. 
From the coast the Zambesi might 
be stemmed by steam-power to the 
rapids of Kebrabasa; and from 
above that point intermittently, as far 
as the impassable barrier of the Vic- 
toria Falls. Above this, for some dis- 
tance, again follow rapids and 
waterfalls, but these are at length 
succeeded by an unbroken chain of 
tributaries which together form an 
inland waterway of a thousand miles 
in length. The broad lands along 
; the banks of this noble river are sub- 
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ject to annual inundations like the 
region of the Nile, and hence their 
agricultural possibilities are unlim- 
ited. On the lower Zambesi, indigo, 
the orchilla weed, and calumba-root 
abound, and oil-seeds and sugar-cane 
could be produced in quantity to 
supply the whole of Europe. At 
present owing to apathy and indif- 
ferent government these magnificent 
resources are almost wholly unde- 
veloped. 

Next afternoon our little vessel 
left the Zambesi in its wake and 
struck up a fine lake-like expansion 
to the north, which represents the 
mouth of the Shiré. Narrower and 
deeper, the tributary is a better 
stream for navigation than the Zam- 
besi. The scenery also is really fine 
especially as one nears the moun- 
tains of the plateau, and the strange 
peoples and animals along the banks 
occupy the mind with perpetual in- 
terests. The hippopotami prowling 
round the boat and tromboning at 
us within pistol-shot kept us awake 
at night; and during the day we 
could see elephants, buffaloes, deer, 
and other large game wandering 
about the banks. To see the ele- 
phant at home is a sight to remem- 
ber. The stupendous awkwardness 
of the menagerie animal, as if so 
large a creature were quitea mistake, 
vanishes completely when you 
watch him in his native haunts. 
Here he is as nimble as akitten, and 
you see how perfectly this moving 
mountain is adapted to its habitat— 
how such a ponderous monster, in- 
deed, is as natural to these colossal 
grasses as a rabbit to an English 
park. We were extremely fortunate 
in seeing elephants at all at this 
stage, and I question whether there 
is any other part of Africa where 
these animals may be observed leis- 
urely and in safety within six weeks 
of London. Mr. Stanley in his Liv- 
ingstone expedition was ten months 
in the country. before he saw any ; 
and Mr. Joseph Thomson, during his 
long journey to Tanganyika and 
back, never came across a single ele- 


phant. It is said that the whale 
which all travellers see in crossing 
the Atlantic is kept up by thesteam- 
boat companies, but I vouch that 
these Shiré valley elephants are in- 
dependent of subsidy. 

The question of the disappearance 
of the elephant here and throughout 
Africa is, as every one knows, only 
one ofa few years. Itis hard to 
think why this kindly and sagacious 
creature should have to be exter- 
minated ; why this vast store of 
animal energy, which might be 
turned into so much useful work, 
should be lost to civilization. But the 
causes are not difficult to under- 
stand. The African elephant has 
never been successfully tamed, and 
therefore a failure asa source of 
energy, As a source of ivory, on 
the other hand, he has been but too 
great a success. The cost of ivory 
at present is about half-a-sovereign 
per pound. An average tusk we- 
ighs from twenty to thirty pounds. 
Each animal has two, andin Africa 
both male and female carry tusks. 
The average elephant is therefore 
worth in pounds sterling the weight 
in pounds avoirdupois of one of his 
tusks. I have frequently seen sin- > 
gle tusks turning the scale upon 
ninety pounds, the pair in this case 
bring worth nearly £100 sterling, — 
so that a herd of elephants is about 
as valuable as a gold mine. The 
temptation to sacrifice the animal 
for his tusks is therefore great ; and 
as he becomes scarcer he will be 
pursued by the hunter with ever- 
increasing eagerness. But the truth 
is, sad though the confession be, 
the sooner the last elephant falls 
before the hunter’s bullet the better 
for Africa. Ivory introduces into 
the country at present an abnormal 
state of things. Upon this one 
article is set so enormous a pre- 
mium that none other among African 
products secures the slightest gen- 
eral attention ; nor will almost any- 
one in the interior condescend to 
touch the normal wealth, or de- 
velop the legitimate industries of 
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the country, so long as a tusk re- 
mains... In addition to this, of half 
the ‘real woes which now exist in 
Africa ivory is at the bottom. It is 
not only that wherever there is an 
article to which a fictitious value 
is attached the effect upon the pro- 
ducer is apt to be injurious ; nor that 
wherever there is money there is 
temptation, covetousness, and war ; 

but that unprincipled men, and es- 
pecially Arabs, are brought into 
contact. with the natives in‘ the 
worst relation, influence them only 
in one.and that the lowest direction, 

and leave them always worse than 
they find them—worse in greed, 

in knavery, in their belief in 
mankind, and in their suspicion of 
civilization. Further, for every tusk 
an Arab trader purchases he must 
buy, borrow, or steal a_ slave to 
carry, it to. the coast.. Domestic 
slavery is bad enough, but now 
begins the long slave-march with 
its untold horrors—horrors instigat- 
ed and perpetuated almost solely 
by the traffic in ivory. The exter- 
mination of the elephant, therefore, 
‘will mark one stage at least in the 
closing up of the slave-trade. The 
elephant has done much for Africa. 

The best he can do now for his 
country is to disappear forever. 

In books of travel great chiefs 
are usually called kings, their wives 
queens, while their mud-huts are 
always palaces. But after seeing 
my first African chief at home, I 
found I must either change my 
views of kings or of authors. The 
regal splendor of Chipitula’s court 
—and Chipitula was a very great 
chief indeed, and owned all the 
Shire district—may be judged of by 
the fact that when I paid my re- 
spects to his highness his court-dress 
consisted almost exclusively of a 
pair of suspenders. I made this 
king happy for life by the gift of a 
scarlet tennis-cap and a few buttons, 
But poor Chipitula had not long to 
enjoy his treasures,—and I mention 
the incident to show what is going 
on every day in Africa. When I 
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came back that way, on my return 
journey, I called again to receive 
a leopard skin which this chief had 
promised to trap for me, and for 
which he was to get in exchange 
certain dilapidated remnants of my 
wardrobe. He gave me the skin; 
I duly covered his, and we parted. 
A few days after, another white man 
came that way; he wasa trader— 
the only one who has yet plied this 
hazardous calling in East Central 
Africa. He quarrelled with Chip- 
itula over some bargain, and in a 
moment of passion drew his re- 
volver and shot the chief dead on 
the spot. Of course he himself 
was instantly speared by Chipitula’s 
and all his black porters, ac- 
cording to native etiquette, were 
butchered with their master. There 
is absolutely no law in Africa, and 
you can kill anybody and anybody 
can kill you, and no one will ask 
any questions. 

Our next stoppage was to pay 
another homage—truly this is a 
tragic region—at another white 
man’s grave. A few years ago 
Bishop Mackenzie and some other 
missionaries were sent to Africa by 
the English Universities, with in- 
structions to try to establish a Mis- 
sion in the footsteps of Livingstone. 
They came here ; the climate over- 
powered them ; one by one they 
sickened and died. With the death 
of the Bishop himself the site was 
abandoned, and the few survivors 
returned home. Among the hip- 
popotamus-trampled reeds on the 
banks of the Shiré, under a rough 
iron cross, lies the first of three brave 
bishops who have already made 
their graves in Equatorial Africa. 

I have spoken of the Shiré as the 
great waterway into the interior of 
Eastern Africa. It has one defect. 
After sailing for five or six days we 
came to rapids which no boat can 
pass. These rapids were named by 
Livingstone the Murchison Cataracts, 
and they extend for seventy miles. 
This distance, accordingly, must be 
traversed overland. Half-way up 
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this seventy miles, and a consider- 
able distance inland from the river, 
stands the first white settlement in 
East Central Africa—the Blantyre 
Mission. Bribing about a hundred 
natives with a promise of a fathom 
of calico each, to carry our luggage, 
we set off on foot for Blantyre. 
The traditional characteristics of 
African caravaning were displayed 
in full perfection during this first ex- 
perience, and darkness fell when 
we were but half-way to our des- 
tination. It was our first night in 
the bush, and a somewhat unusual 
introduction to African travelling 
marked it. At midnight we were 
roused by startling cries from our 
men, who lay sleeping on the ground 
around us.. The watch-fires must 
have burned down, for a lion had 
suddenly sprung into the camp. 
Seizing the man who lay _near- 
est the forest the animal buried 
its claws in his breast, and was 
making off into the darkness, when 
the shouting frightened it and made 
it drop its prey. Twice during the 
night the lion came back, and we 
whites had to keep watch by turns 
till morning with loaded rifles. 
This is altogether an exceptional 
case, for with a good fire one can 
generally spread his mat anywhere 
in the tropics without fear of mid- 
night attack. This is a famous 
place, however, for lions, and one 
can as certainly depend on their 
gruesome concert in the early morn- 
ing.as on the sparrows’ chirp in 
England. 

Towards sunset the following 
evening our caravan filed into 
Blantyre. On the beauty and inter- 
est of this ideal mission I shall not 
dwell. But if any one wishes to 
find out what can be done with the 
virgin African, what can be done 
by broad and practical missionary 
methods, let him visit the Rev. D. 
Clement Scott and his friends at 
Blantyre. And if he wishes to ob- 
serve the possibilities of civilization 
and colonization among an average 
African tribe living on an average 


African soil, let him examine the 
mission plantations, and those of 
Mr. John-and Mr. Frederick Moir at 
Mandala, and of the Brothers Buch- 
anan at Zomba. And, further, if he 
desires to know what the milk of 
human kindness is, let him time his 
attack of fever so that haply it may 
coincide with his visit to either of 
these centres of self-denying good- 
ness and hospitality. 
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THE EASTAFRICAN LAKE 
COUNTRY. 


LAKES SHIRWA AND NYASSA. 


SoMEWHERE in the Shiré Highlands, 
in 1859, Livingstone saw a large 
lake—Lake Shirwa—which is still 
almost unknown. It lies away to 
the East, and is bounded by a range 
of mountains whose lofty summits 
are visible from the hills round 
Blantyre. Thinking it might be use- 
ful initiation to African travel if I 
devoted a short time to its explora- 
tion, I set off one morning accom- 
panied by two members of the 
Blantyre staff and a small retinue of 
natives. Steering across country in | 
the direction in which it lay, we 
found, two days before seeing the 
actual water, that we were already 
on the ancient bed of the lake. 
Though now clothed with forest, the 
whole district has obviously been 
under water at a comparatively 
recent period, and the shores of 
Lake Shirwa probably reached at 
one time to withina few miles of 
Blantyre itself On reaching the 
lake a very aged female chief came 
to see us, and told us how, long 
long ago, a white man came to her 
village and gave her a present of 
cloth. Of the white man, whomust 
have been Livingstone, she spoke 
very kindly ; and indeed, wherever 
David Livingstone’s footsteps are 
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crossed in Africa the fragrance of 
his memory seems to remain. 

The waters of Shirwa are brackish 
to the taste, and undrinkable ; but 
the saltness must have a peculiar 
charm for game, for nowhere else 
in Africa did I see such splendid 
herds of the larger animals as here. 
The zebra was especially abundant ; 
and so unaccustomed to be dis- 
turbed are these creatures, that with 
a little care one could watch their 
movements safely within a very 
few yards. It may seem unortho- 
dox to say so, but I do not know if 
among the larger animals there is 
anything handsomer in creation 
than the zebra. At close quarters 
his striped coat is all but as fine as 
the tiger’s, while the form and 
movement of his body are in every 
way nobler. The gait, certainly, 
is not to be compared for graceful- 
ness with that of the many species 
of antelope and deer who nibble 
the grass beside him, and one can 
never quite forget that scientifi- 
cally he is an ass; but taking him 
all in all, in this fleet and beautiful 
animal ought to have a higher place 
in the regard of man than he has yet 
received. 

We were much surprised, consid- 
ering that this region is almost un- 
inhabited, to discover near the lake 
shore anative pathso beaten, and so 
recently beaten, by multitudes ofhu- 
man feet, that it could only repre- 
sent some trunk route through the 
continent. Following it for a few 
miles, we soon discovered its func- 
tion. It was one of the great slave 
routes through Africa. Signs of the 
horrid traffic soon became visible 
on every side ; and from symmet- 
rical arrangements of small piles of 
stones and freshly-cut twigs, planted 
semaphore-wise upon the path, our 
native guides made out that a slave- 
caravan was actually passing at the 
time. We were, in fact, between 
two portions of it, the stones and 
twigs being telegraphic signals be- 
tween front and rear. Our natives 
seemed much alarmed at this dis- 
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covery, and refused to proceed un- 
less we promised not to interfere— 
a proceeding which, had we at- 
tempted it, would simply have 
meant murder for ourselves and 
slavery for them. Next day, from 
a hill-top, we saw the slave en- 
campment far below, andthe ghastly 
procession marshalling for its march 
to the distant coast, which many of 
the hundreds who compoSed it 
would never reach alive. 

Talking of native footpaths leads 
me to turn aside for a moment to 
explain to the uninitiated the true 
mode of African travel. In spite of 
all the books that have been lavish- 
ed upon us by our great explorers, 
few people seem to have any accu- 
rate understanding of this most 
simple process. Some have the 
impression that everything is done 
in bullock-wagons—an idea _ bor- 
rowed from the Cape, but hopeless- 
ly inapplicable to Central Africa, 
where a wheel at present would be 
as great a novelty as a polar bear. 
Others at the opposite extreme sup- 
pose that the explorer works along 
solely by compass, making a bee: 
line for his destination, and steering 
his caravan through the trackless 
wilderness like a ship at sea. Now 
it may be a surprise to the unen- 
lightened to learn that probably no 
explorer in forcing his passage 
through Africa has ever, for more 
than a few days at a time, been off 
some beaten track. Probably no 
country in the world, civilized or 
uncivilized, is better supplied with 
paths than this unmapped continent. 
is connected with 
some other village, every tribe with 
the next tribe, every state with its 
neighbor, and therefore with all the 
rest. The explorer’s business is 
simply to select from this network 
of tracks, keep a general direction, 
and hold on his way. Let him be- 
gin at Zanzibar, plant his foot ona 
native footpath, and set his face 
towards Tanganyika. In eight 
months he will be there. He has 
simply to persevere. From village 
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to village he will be handed on, zig- 
zagging it may be sometimes to a- 
void the impassable barriers of nature 
or the rarer perils of hostile tribes, 
but never taking to the woods, never 
guided solely by the stars, never in 
fact leaving a beaten track, till hun- 
dreds and hundreds of miles are be- 
tween him and the sea, and his in- 
terminable footpath ends with a 
canoe, on the shores of Tanganyika. 
Crossing the lake, landing near 
some native village, he picks up the 
thread once more. Again he plods 
on and on, now on foot, now by 
canoe, but always keeping his line 
of villages, until one day suddenly 
he sniffs the sea-breeze again, and 
his faithful foot-wide guide lands 
him on the Atlantic seaboard. 

Nor is there any art in finding 
out these successive villages with 
their intercommunicating links. 
He must find them out. A whole 
army of guides, servants, carriers, 
soldiers, and camp-followers  ac- 
company him in his march, and 
this nondescript regiment must be 
fed. Indiancorn, cassava, mawere, 
beans and bananas—these do not 
grow wild even in Africa. Every 
meal has to be bought and paid for 
in cloth and beads ; and scarcely 
three days can pass without a call 
having to be made at some village 
where the necessary supplies can 
be obtained. A caravan, asa rule, 
must live from hand to mouth, and 
its march becomes simply a regu- 
lated procession through a chain of 
markets. Not, however, that there 
are any real markets—there are 
neither bazaars nor stores in native 
Africa. Thousands of the villages 
through which the traveller eats his 
way may never have victualled a 
caravan before. But, with the 
chief's consent, which is usually 
easily purchased for a showy pres- 
ent, the villages unlock their larders, 
the women flock to the grinding 
stones, and basketfuls of food are 
swiftly exchanged for unknown 
equivalents in beads and calico. 

The native tracks which I have 
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just described are the same in char- 
acter all over Africa. They are 
veritable footpaths, never over a 
foot in breadth, beaten as hard as 
adamant, and rutted beneath the 
level of the forest bed by centuries 
of native traffic. As a rule these 
footpaths are marvellously direct. 
Like the roads of the old Romans, 
they run straight on through every- 
thing, ridge and mountain and 
valley, never shying at obstacles, 
nor anywhere turning aside to 
breathe. Yet within this general 
straightforwardness there is a sin- 
gular eccentricity and indirectness 
in detail. Although the African 
footpath is on the whole a bee-line, 
no fifty yards of it are ever straight. 
And the reason is not far to seek. 
If a stone is encountered no native 
will ever think of removing it. 
Why should he? It is easier to 
walk round it. The next man who 
comes that way will do the same. 
He knows that a hundred men are 
following him; he looks at the 
stone ; a moment, and it might be 
unearthed and tossed aside, but no ; 
he also holds on his way. It is not 
that he resents the trouble, it is the 
idea that is wanting. It would no 
more occur to him that that stone 
was a displaceable object, and that 
for the general weal he might dis- 
place it, than that its feldspar was 
of the orthoclase variety. Genera- 
tions and generations of men have 
passed that stone, and it still waits 
for a man with an altruistic idea. 
But it would be a very stony country 
indeed—and Africa is far from stony 
wholly account for 
the aggravating obliqueness and in- 
decision of the African footpath. 
Probably each four miles, on an av- 
erage path, is spun out by an infi- 
nite series of minor sinuosities, to 
five or six. Now these deflections 
are not meaningless. Each has 
some history—a history dating back 
perhaps a thousand years, but to 
which all clue has centuries ago 
been lost. The leading cause prob- 
ably is fallen trees. When a tree 
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falls across a path no man ever re- 
moves. it. As in the:case of the 
stone, the native goes round it. It 
is too green to burn in his hut; be- 
fore it is dry, and the white ants 
have eaten it, the new detour has 
become part and parcel of the path. 
The smaller irregularities, on the 


other hand, represent the trees and: 


stumps of the primeval forest where 
the track was made at first. But 
whatever the cause, it is certain that 
for persistent straightforwardness in 
‘the general, and utter vacillation and 
irresolution in the particular, the 
African roads are uniquein engineer- 
ing. 

Though one of the smaller African 
lakes, Shirwa is probably larger than 
all the lakes of Great Britain put 
together. With the splendid envi- 
ronment of mountains on_ three 
of its sides, softened and distanced 
by perpetual summer haze, it re- 
minds one somewhat of the Great 
Salt Lake simmering in a July sun. 
We pitched our tent for a day or two 
on its western shore among a harm- 
less and surprised people who had 
never gazed on the pallid counten- 
ances of Englishmen before. Owing 
to the ravages of the slaver the peo- 
ple of Shirwa are few, scattered and 
poor, and live in abiding terror. 
The densest population is to be 
found on the small island, heavily 
timbered with baobabs, which forms 
a picturesque feature of the northern 
end. These Wa-Nyassa, or people 
of the lake, as they call themselves, 
have been driven here by fear, and 
they rarely leave their Lake Dwell- 
ing unless under cover of night. 
Even then they are liable to capture 
by any man of a stronger tribe who 
happens to meet them, and num- 
bers who have been kidnapped in 
this way are to be found in the vil- 
lages of neighboring chiefs. This 
is an amenity of existence in Africa 
that strikes one as very terrible. It 
is impossible for those at home to 
understand how literally savage man 
is a chattel, and how much his life 
is spent in the mere safeguarding 
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of his main asset, 7 e. himself. 
There are actually districts in Atrica 
where shree natives cannot be sent 
a.message in case two should com- 
bine and sell the third before they 
return. 

» After some time spent in the Lake 
Shirwa and Shiré districts, I set out 
for the Upper Shiré and Lake Nyassa. 
Two short days’ walk from the set- 


tlement at Blantyre brings one once 


more to the banks of the Shire. 
Here I. found waiting the famous 
little “/ala, a tiny steamer, little 
bigger than a large steam launch. 
It belonged originally to the mis- 
sionaries on Lake Nyassa, and was 
carried here a few years ago from 
England in seven hundred pieces, 
and bolted together on the river 
bank. No chapter in romance is 
more interesting than the story of 
the pioneer voyage of the //a/a, as 


it sailed away for the first time to- 


wards the unknown waters of Ny- 

assa. No keel had ever broken the 

surface of this mighty lake before, 

and the wonderment of the natives 

as the Big Canoe hissed past their 
villages is described by those who 

witnessed it as a spectacle of in- 
describable interest. The J/a/a is 

named, of course, after the village 

where David Livingstone breathed 
his last. It indicates the “heroic 
mission of the little ship—to take 
up the work of Civilization and 
Christianity where the great explorer 
left it. The //a/a now plies at in- 
tervals between the Upper Shiré— 
above the cataracts—and the shores 
of Lake Nyassa, carrying supplies 
to the handful of missionaries set- 
tled on the western shore. Though 
commanded by a white man, the 
work on board is entirely done by. 
natives from the locality. The con- 
fidence of the black people once 
gained, no great difficulty seems to 
have been found in getting volun- 
teers enough for this novel employ- 
ment. Singularly enough, while 
deck hands are often only enlisted 
after some persuasion, the competi- 
tion for the office of fireman—a dis- 
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agreeable post at any time, but in 
the tropical heat the last. to be covet- 
ed—is so keen that any number of 
natives are at all times ready to be 
frizzled in the stokehole. Instead 
of avoiding heat, the African native 
everywhere courts it. His nature 
expands and revels in it; while a 
breath of cold on a mountain slope, 
or a sudden shower of rain, trans- 
forms him instantly into a most 
woebegone object. 

After leaving Matope, just above 
the Murchison cataracts, the //ala 
steams fora couple of days in the 
river before Lake Nyassa is reached. 
The valley throughout this: length 
is very broad, bounded on either 
side by distant mountains which at 
an earlier period probably formed 
the shores of a larger Lake Nyassa. 
The fact that Lake Nyassa is silting 
up at its southern end becomes more 
apparent as one nears the lake, for 
here one finds a considerable ex- 
panse already cut off from the larger 
portion, and forming a_ separate 
sheet of water. The smaller lake is 
Lake Pomalombe, and it is already 
so shallow that in the dry season 
the //ala’s screw stirs the gray mud 
at the bottom. The friendship of 
the few villages along the bank is 
‘secured by an occasional present ; 
although the relations between some 
of them and the Big Canoe are at 
times a little strained, and in bad 
humors doubtless they would send 
it to the bottom if they dared. It is 
to be remembered that this whole 
region is as yet altogether beyond 
the limits, and almost beyond the 
knowledge, of civilization, and few 
white men have ever been in the 
country, except the few agents con- 
nected with the Lakes Company and 
the Missions. Beyond an occasion- 
al barter of cloth or beads for fire- 
wood and food, the Z/ala has no 
dealings with the tribes on the Upper 
Shiré, and at present they are about 
as much affected by the passing to 
and tro of the white man’s steamer 
as are the inhabitants of Kensington 
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for Regent's Park. One is apt to 
conclude, from the mere presence 
of such a thing as a steamer in Cen- 
tral Africa, that the country through 
which it is passing must be in some 
sense civilized, and the hourly re- 
minders to the contrary which one 
receives on the spot are among the 
most startling experiences of the 
traveller. It is almost impossible 
for him to believe, as he watches 
the native life from the cabin of the 
Mala, that these people are altogether. 
uncivilized ; just as it is impossible 
for him to believe that that lurcha 
moment ago was caused by the little 
craft bumping against a submerged 
hippopotamus. A steel ship, Lon- 
don built, steaming six knots ahead ; 
and grass huts, nude natives, and a 
hippopotamus—the ideas refuse to 
assort themselves, and one lives in 
a perpetual state of bewilderment 
and interrogation. 

It was a brilliant summer morn- 
ing when the //a/a steamed into Lake 
Nyassa, and in a few hours we were 
at anchor in the little bay at Living- 
stonia. My first impressions of 
this famous mission-station certainly 
will never be forgotten. Magnifi- 
cent mountains of granite, green to 
the summit with forest, encircled it, 
and on the silver sand of a still 
smaller bay stood the small row of 
trim white cottages. A neat path 
through a small garden led up to 
the settlement, and I approached 
the largest house and entered. it 
was the Livingstonia manse—the 
head missionary’s house. It was 
spotlessly clean ; English furniture 
was in the room, a medicine chest, 
familiar-looking dishes were in the 
cupboards, books lying about, but 
there was no missionary in it. I 
went to the next house—it was the 
school, the benches were there and 
the blackboard, but there were no 
scholars and no teacher. I passed 
to the next, it was the blacksmith’s 
shop; there were the tools and the 
anvil, but there was no blacksmith. 
And so on to the next, and the next, 
all in prefect order, and all empty. 
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Then a native approached and led 
me a few yards into the forest, 
And there among the mimosa trees. 
under a huge granite mountain, 
were four or five graves. These 
were the missionaries. 

I spent a day or twoin the solemn 
shadow of that deserted manse. It 
is one of the loveliest spots in the 
world ; and it was hard to believe, 
sitting under the tamarind trees by 
the quiet lake shore, that the pestil- 
ence which wasteth at midnight had 
made this beautiful spot its home. 
A hundred and fifty miles north, on 
the same lake-coast, the remnant of 
the missionaries have begun their 
task again, and there, slowly, against 
fearful odds, ey are carrying on 
their work. Travellers have been 
pleased to say unkind things of mis- 
sionaries. That they are sometimes 
tight, I will not question. But I 
will say of the Livingstonia mission- 
aries, and of the Blantyre mission- 
aries, and count it an honor to say 
it, that they are brave, efficient, 
single-hearted men, who need our 
sympathy more than we know, and 
are equally above our criticism and 
our praise. 

Malarial fever is the one sad cer- 
tainty which every African traveller 
must face. For months he may es- 
cape, but its fingeris upon.him, and 
well for him if he has a friend near 
when it finally overtakes him. It 
is preceded for weeks, or even for 
a month or two, by unaccountable 
irritability, depression, and weari- 
ness. On the march with his men 
he has scarcely started when he 
sighs for the noon-day rest. Putting 
it down to mere laziness, he goads 
himself on by draughts from the 
water-bottle, and totters forward a 
mile or two more. Next he finds 
himself skulking into the forest on 
the pretext of looking ata specimen, 
and, when his porters are out of 
sight, throws himself under a tree 
in utter limpness and despair. 
Roused by mere shame, he stag- 
gers along the trail, and as he nears 
the mid-day camp puts on a spurt 
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to conceal his defeat, which finishes 
him for the rest of the day. This 
is a good place for specimens he 
tells the men—the tent may be 
pitched for the night. This goes 
on day after day till the crash comes 
—first cold and pain, then heat and 
pain, then every kind of pain, and 
every degree of heat, then delirium, 
then the life-and-death struggle. He 
rises, if he does rise, a shadow ; 
and slowly accumulates strength 
for the next attack, which he knows 
too well will not disappoint him. 
No one has ever yet got to the bot- 
tom of African fever. Its geographi- 
cal distribution is still unmapped, 
but generally it prevails over the 
whole east and west coasts within 
the tropical limit, along all the 
river-courses, on the shores of the 
inland lakes, and in all low-lying 
and marshy districts. The higher 
plateaux, presumably, are compara- 
tively free from it, but in order to 
reach these, malarious districts of 
greater or smaller area have tobe 
traversed. There the system be- 
comes saturated with fever, which 
often develops long after the in- 
fected region is left behind. The 
known facts with regard to African 
fever are these: First, it is connect- 
ed in some way with drying-up 
water and decaying vegetation, 
though how the germs develop, or 
what they are, is unknown. Sec- 
ond, natives suffer from fever equal- 
ly with Europeans, and this more 
particularly in changing from dis- 
trict to district and from altitude to 
altitude. Thus, in marching over 
the Tanganyika plateau, four or. five 
of my native carriers were down 
with fever, although their homes 
were only two or three hundred 
miles off, before I had even a touch 
Third, quinine is the great 
and almost the sole remedy ; and 
fourth, no European ever escapes 
it. 

The really appalling mortality of 
Europeans is a fact with which all 
who have any idea of casting in 
their lot with Africa should serious- 
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ly reckon. None but those who 
have been on the spot, or have fol- 
lowed closely the inner history of 
African exploration and missionary 
work, can appreciate the gravity of 
the situation. The malaria spares 
no man; the strong fall as the 
weak; no number of precautions 
can provide against it; no kind 
of care can do more than make the 
attacks less frequent ; no prediction 
can be made beforehand as to which 
regions are haunted by it and which 
are safe. It is not the least ghastly 
feature of this invisible plague that 
the only known scientific test for it 
at present is a human life. That 
test has been applied in the Congo 
region already with a recklessness 
which the sober judgment can only 
characterize as criminal. It is a 
small matter that men should throw 
away their lives, in hundreds if 
need be, for a holy cause; but it is 
not a small matter that man after 
man, in long and in fatal succes- 
sion, should seek to overleap what 
is plainly a barrier of Nature. And 
science has a duty in pointing out 
that no devotion or enthusiasm can 
give any mana charmed life, and 
that those who work for the highest 
ends will best attain them in hum- 
ble obedience to the common laws. 
Transcendentally, this may be 
denied ; the warning finger may be 
despised as the hand of the coward 
and the profane. But the fact re- 
mains—the fact of an awful chain 
of English graves stretching across 
Africa. This is not spoken, never- 
theless, to discourage missionary 
enterprise. It is only said to regu- 
late it: 

To the head of Lake Nyassa ina 
little steam yacht is quite a sea- 
voyage. What with heavy seas, 
and head-winds, and stopping to 
wood, and lying-to at nights, it 
takes longer time than going from 
England to America. The lake is 
begirt with mountains, and storms 
are so incessant and so furious 
that Livingstone actually christened 
Nyassa- the ‘Lake of Storms.” 
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The motion on anchoring at night 
was generally so unpleasant that 
one preferred then to be set on 
shore. My men—for I had already 
begun to pick up my caravan wher- 
ever I could find a native willing to 
go—would kindle fires all round to 
keep off beasts of prey, and we 
slept in peace upon the soft lake © 
sand. 

Instead of being one hundred and 
fifty miles long, as first supposed, 
Lake Nyassa is now known to have 
a length of three hundred and fifty 
miles, and a breadth varying from 
sixteen to sixty miles. It occupies 
a gigantic trough of granite and 
gneiss, the profoundly deep water 
standing ata level of sixteen hun- 
dred feet above the sea, with the 
mountains rising all around it, and 
sometimes sheer above it, to a 
height of one, two, three, and four 
thousand _ feet. The mountains 
along the west coast form an al- 
most unbroken chain, while the 
north-east and north are enclosed 
by the vast range of the Livingstone 
Mountains. The anchorages on the 
lake are neither so numerous nor 
so sheltered as might be wished, 
but the Z/a/a has picked out some 
fair harbors on the west coast, 
and about half as many are already 
known on the east. 

I only visited one native village 
on the lake, and I should hope 
there are none others like it—indeed 
it was quite exceptional for Africa. 
I tumbled into it early one morning, 
out of the JZ/ala’s dingy, and lost 
myself at once in an endless laby- 
rinth of reeking huts. Its filth was 
indescribable, and I met stricken 
men, at the acute stage of small- 
pox, wandering aboui the place at 
every turn, as if infection were a 
thing unknown. ‘The chief is the 
greatest slaver and the worst villain 
on the lake, and impaled upon 
poles all round his lodge, their 
ghastly faces shrivelling in the sun, 
I counted forty human heads. 

This village was not African, 
however. EiewaS- = ATabs O." he 
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native villages on Nyassa are 
rarely so large, seldom so com- 


pact, and never so dirty. Every- 
where they straggle along the shore 
and through the forest, and alto- 
gether there must be many hun- 
dreds of them scattered about the 
lake. On the western shore alone 
there are at least fifteen different 
tribes, speaking as many different 
languages, and each of them with 
dialects innumerable. 

The bright spot on Lake Nyassa 
is Bandawé, the present headquar- 
ters of the Scotch Livingstonia Mis- 
sion. The phrase ‘‘ headquarters 
of amission” suggests to the home 
Christian a street and a square, 
with its overshadowing church; a 
decent graveyard; and a reverent 
community in its Sunday clothes. 
But Bandawé is only a lodge or 
two in avast wilderness, and the 
swarthy worshippers flock to the 
seatless chapel on M’lunga’s day 
dressed mostly in bows and arrows. 
The said chapel, nevertheless, is as 
great an achievement in its way as 
Cologne Cathedral, and its worship- 
pers are quite as much interested, 
and some of them at least to quite 
as much purpose. In reality no 
words can be a fit witness here to 
the impression made by Dr. Laws, 
Mrs. Laws, and their few helpers, 
upon this singular and apparently 
intractable material. A visit to 
Bandawé is a great moral lesson. 


And I cherish no more _ sacred 
memory of my life than that of a 
communion service in the little 


Bandawé chapel, when the sacra- 
mental cup was handed to me by 
the bare black arm of a native com- 
municant—a communicant whose 
life, tested afterwards in many an 
hour of trial with me on the Tan- 
ganyika plateau, gave him perhaps 
a better right to be there than any 
of us. 


III. 
THE HEART OFRAFRICA: 


THE COUNTRY AND ITS PEOPLE. 


We are now far enough into the 
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interior to form some general idea_ 
of the aspect of the heart of Africa. 

I shall not attempt to picture any 

particular spot. The description 

about to be given applies generally 

to Shirwa, the Shiré Highlands, 

Nyassa, and the Nyassa-Tanganyika 

plateau—regions which together 

make up one of the great lobes of 
the heart of Africa. 

Nothing could more wildly mis- 
represent the reality than the idea 
of one’s school days that the heart 
of Africa is a desert. Africa rises 
from its three environing oceans in 
three great tiers, and the general 
physical geography of these has 
been already sketched—first, a 
coast-line, low and deadly ; farther 
in, a plateau the height of the Scot- 
tish Grampians; farther in still, a 
higher plateau, covering the coun- 
try for thousands of miles with 
mountain and valley. Now fill in 
this sketch, and you have Africa 
before you.. Cover the coast belt 
with rank yellow grass, dot here 
and there a palm; scatter through 
it a few demoralized villages ; and 
stock it with the leopard, the hyena, 
the crocodile, and the hippopo- 
tamus. Clothe the mountainous 
plateaux next—both of them—with 
endless forest,—not grand umbra- 
geous forest like the forests of South 
America, nor matted jungle like 
the forests of India, but with thin, 
rather weak forest,—with forest of 
low trees, whose halfgrown trunks 
and scanty leaves offer no shade 
from the tropical sun. Nor is there 
anything in these trees to the 
casual eye to remind you that you 
are in the tropics. Here and there 
one comes upon a borassus or fan- 
palm, a candelabra-like euphorbia, 
a mimosa aflame with color, ora 
sepulchral baobab. A close inspec- 
tion also will discover curious creep- 
ers and climbers ; and among the 
branches strange orchids hide their 
eccentric flowers. But the outward 
type of tree is the same as we haveé 
at home—trees resembling the ash, 
the beech andthe elm, only seldom 
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so large, except by the streams, 
and never so beautiful.* Day after 
day you may wander through these 
forests with nothing except the 
climate to remind you where you 
are. The beasts, to be sure, are 
different, but unless you watch for 
them you will seldom see any ; the 
birds are different, but you rarely 
hear them ; and as for the rocks, 
they areour own familiar gneisses 
and granites, with honest basalt- 
dykes boring through them, and 
leopard-skin lichens staining their 
weathered sides. Thousands and 
thousands of miles, then, of vast 
thin forest, shadeless, trackless, 
voiceless—forest in mountain and 
forest in plain—this is East Central 
Africa. 

The indiscriminate praise former- 
ly lavished on tropical vegetation 
has received many shocks from 
recent travellers. In Kaffirland, 
South Africa, I have seen one or 
two forests fine enough to justify 
the enthusiasm of armchair word- 
painters of the tropics; butsofaras 
the central plateau is concerned, 
the careful judgment of Mr. Alfred 
Russel Wallace respecting the equa- 
torial belt in general—a judgment 
which has at once sobered all 
modern descriptions of tropical 
lands, and made imaginative peo- 
ple more content to stay at home 
—applies almost to this whole area. 
The fairy labyrinth of ferns and 
palms, the festoons of climbing 
plants blocking the paths and scent- 
ing the forests with their resplendent 
flowers, the gorgeous clouds of in- 
sects, the gayly-plumaged birds, 
the paroquets, the monkey swing- 
ing from his trapeze in the shaded 
bowers—these are unknown _ to 
Africa. Once a week you will see 
a palm; once in three months the 
monkey will cross your path ; the 
flowers on the whole are few ; 
the trees are poor; and to be 


*The more important of these trees are—Napaca 
Kirkii, Brachystegia longifolia, Vitex _umbrosa, 
Erythrina speciosa, Ficus sycamorus, Khaya sen- 
egalensis, Nuria congesta, Parina,ium motola, 
and Erythrophleum guineensis. 
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honest, though the endless forest- 
clad mountains have a sublimity of 
their own, and though there are 
tropical bits along some of the 
mountain-streams of exquisite beau- 
ty, nowhere is there anything in 
grace and sweetness and strength 
to compare with a Highland glen. 
For the most part of the year these 
forests are jaded-and sun-stricken, 
carpeted with no moss oralchemylla 
or scented woodruff, the bare trunks 
frescoed with few lichens, their 
motionless and unrefreshed leaves 
drooping sullenly from their sapless 
boughs. Flowers there are, small 
and great, in endless variety ; but 
there is no display of flowers, no 
gorgeous show of blossom in the 
mass, aS when the blazing gorse 
and heather bloom at home. The 
dazzling glare of the sun in the 
torrid zone has perhaps something 
to do with this want of color-etfect 
in tropical nature; for there is al- 
ways about ten minutes just after 
sunset, when the whole tone of the 
landscape changes like magic, and 
a singular beauty steals over the 
scene. This is. the sweetest mo- 
ment of the African day, and night 
hides only too swiftly the home- 
like softness and repose so strange- 
ly grateful to the over-stimulated 
eye: 
Hidden away in these endless 
forests, like birds’ nests in a wood, 
in terror of one another, and of 
their common. foe, the slaver, are 
small native villages ; and here in 
his virgin simplicity dwells prim- 
eval man, without clothes, without 
Jearning, without religion—the gen- 
uine child of nature, thoughtless, 
careless, and contented. This man 
is apparently quite happy ; he has 
practically no wants. One stick, 
pointed, makes him a spear; two 
sticks rubbed together make him a 
fire : fifty sticks tied together make 
him a house. The bark he peels 
from them makes his clothes ; the 
fruits which hang on them form 
his food. It is perfectly astonish- 
ing when one thinks of it whet 
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nature can do for the animal-man, 
to see with what small capital after | 
all a human being can get through 
the world. I once saw an African 
buried. According to the custom 
of his tribe, his entire earthly pos- 
sessions—and he was an average 
commoner—were buried with him. 
Into the grave, after the body, 
was lowered the dead man’s pipe, 
then a rough knife, then a mud 
bowl, and last his bow and arrows 
—the bowstring cut through the 
middle, a touching symbol that 
its work was done. This was all. 
Four items, as an auctioneer would 
say, were the whole belongings 
for halfa century of this human be- 
ing. Noman knows what a man 
is till he has seen what a man 
can be without, and be withal a 
man. That is to say, no man knows 
how great man is till he has seen 
how small he has been once. 

The African is often blamed for 
being lazy, but it is a misuse of 
words. He does not need to work ; 
with so bountiful a nature round 
him it would be gratuitous to work. 
And his indolence, therefore, as it 
is called, is just as much a part of 
himself as his flat nose, and as little 
blameworthy as slowness in a tor- 
toise. The fact is Africa is a nation 
of the unemployed. 

This completeness, however, will 
be a sad drawback to development. 
Already it is found difficult to create 
new wants ; and when labor is re- 
quired, and you have already paid 
your mana yard of calico and a 
string of beads, you have nothing 
in your possession to bribe him to, 
another hand's turn. Nothing al- 
most that you have would be the 
slightest use to him. Among the 
presents which I took for chiefs, I 
was innocent enough to include a 
watch. I might as well have taken 
a grand piano. For monthsI never 
looked at my own watch in that 
iand ofsunshine. Besides, the mere 
idea of time has scarcely yet pene- 


trated the African mind, and forms 
no element whatever in his calcu- 
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lations. I wanted on one occasion 
to catch the little steamer on the 
Shiré, and pleaded this as an excuse 
to a rather powerful chief, whom it 
would have been dangerous to 
quarrel with, and who would not 
let me leave his village. The man 
merely stared. The idea of any one 
being in a hurry was not only pre- 
posterous but inconceivable, and I 
might as well have urged as my 
reason for wishing away that the 
angles of a triangle are equal to 
two right angles. 

This difference in ideas is the real 
obstacle to African travelling, and 
it raises all sorts of problems in 
one’s mind as to the nature of 
ideas themselves. I often wished 
I could get inside an African for an 
afternoon, and just see how he 
looked at things ; for I am sure our 
worlds are as different as the color 
of our skins. 

Talking of skins, 1 may observe 
in passing that the highland African 
is. nota. negro, norris, hisieskem 
black. It is *=a- deep ~full-toned 
brown, something like the color of 
a good cigar. The whole surface 
is diced with a delicate pattern, 
which gives it great richness and 
beauty, and I often thought how 
effective a row of books would be 
bound in native-morocco. 

No one knows exactly who these 
people are. They belong, of course, 
to the great Bantu race; but their 


origin is obscure, their tribal 
boundaries are unmapped, even 
their. names are unknown, and 


their languages—for there are many 
—are unintelligible. A fine-looking 
people, quiet and domestic, their 
life-history from the cradle to the 
grave is of the utmost simplicity. 
Too ill armed to hunt, they live all 
but exclusively on a vegetable diet. 
A small part of the year they depend, 
like the monkeys, upon wild fruits 
and herbs ; but the staple food is a 
stmhall tasteless millet-seed which 
they grow in gardens, crush in a 
mortar, and stir with water into a 
thick porridge. Twice aday, nearly 
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all the year round, each man stuffs 
himself with this coarse and taste- 
less dough, shovelling it into his 
mouth in handfuls, and consuming 
at a sitting a pile the size of an ant- 
heap. His one occupation is to 
grow this millet, and his gardening 
is a curiosity. Selecting a spot in 
the forest, he climbs a tree, and with 
a small home-made axe lops off the 
branches one by one. He then 
wades through the litter to the next 
tree, and hacks it to pieces also, 
leaving the trunk standing erect. 
Upon all the trees within a circle of 
thirty or forty yards diameter his 
axe works similar havoc, till the 
ground stands breast-high in leaves 
and branches. Next, the whole is 
set on fire and burnt to ashes. 
Then, when the first rains moisten 
the hard ground and wash the fertile 
chemical constituents of the ash 
into the soil, he attacks it with his 
hoe, drops in a_ few handfuls of 
millet, and the year’s work is over. 
But a few weeks off and on are re- 
quired for these operations, and he 
may then go to sleep till the rains 
are over, assured of a crop which 
never fails, which is never poor, and 
which will last him till the rains re- 
turn again. 

Between the acts he does nothing 
but lounge and sleep ; his wife, or 
wives, are the millers and bakers ; 
they work hard to prepare his food, 
and are rewarded by having to take 
their own meals apart, for no Afri- 
can would ever demean himself by 
eating witha woman. Ihave tried 
to think of something else that these 
people habitually do, but their 
vacuous life leave, nothing more 
to tell. 

Apart from eating, their sole oc- 
cupation is to talk, and this they 
do unceasingly, emphasizing their 
words with a marvellous wealth of 
gesticulation. Talking, indeed, is 
an art here—the art it must once 
have been in Europe before the 
newspaper drove it out of fashion. 
The native voices are sometimes 
highly musical, though in the strict 
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sense the people have no notion 
whatever of singing; and the lan- 
guages themselves are full of mel- 
ody. Every word, like the Italian, 
ends in a vowel, and when well 
spoken they are exceedingly effect- 
ive and full of character. 

Notwithstanding their rudimen- 
tary estate, the people of Africa have 
the beginnings of all the more char- 
acteristic things that make up the 
life of civilized man. They havea 
national amusement, the dance; a 
national musical instrument, the 
drum ; a national drink, pombe; a 
national religion, the fear of evil 
spirits. Their chamber of justice is 
a council of head-men or chiefs ; 
their court of appeal the muwuavz, or 
poison-cup. Nonew thing is found 
here that is not in some form in 
modern civilization; no new thing 
in civilization but has its embryo 
and prophecy in the simpler life of 
these primitive tribes. To the ig- 
norant these men are animals ; but 
the eye of evolution looks on them 
with a kindlier and more instructed 
sense. They are what we were 
once ; possibly they may become 
what we are now. 

What, then, is to become of this 
strange people and theirland? With 
the glowing figures of a very distin- 
guished traveller in our minds, are 
we to expect that the Shiré and 
Congo routes have but to be con- 
nected with New York and Man- 
chester to cause at once a revolution 
among the people of Africa and in 
the commerce of the world? We 
hear two criticisms upon that sub- 
ject. One complains that while 
Mr. Stanley emphasizes in the most 
convincing way the thousands of 
miles of cloth the African is waiting 
to receive from Europe, he is all 
but silent as to what Europe is to 
get in return. A second remark is 
that Africa has nothing to give in 
return, and never will have. 

The facts of the case briefly, as 
it seems to me, are these :— 

First, The only thing of value the 
interior of Africa produces at present 
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in any quantity isivory. There is 
still, undoubtedly, a supply of this 
precious material in the country—a 
supply which may last yet for fifteen 
or twenty years. But it is well to 
frame future calculation on the cer- 
tainty of this abnormal source of 
wealth ceasing, as it must do, in the 
immediate future. ; 

Second, Africa already produces 
in awild state anumber of vegetable 
and other products of considerable 
commercial value; and although 
the soil can only be said to be of 
average fertility, there is practically 
no limit to the extent to which these 
could be developed. 

Wild indigo—the true zndigofera 
tincforta—is already growing on the 
hills of the interior. The Londol- 
phia, an indiarubber-bearing creep- 
er, is to be seen on most of the 
watercourses ; and a variety of the 
Ficus elasica, the well-known rubber 
plant, abounds on Lake Nyassa. 
The orchilla weed is common. The 
castor-oil plant, ginger, and other 
spices, the tobacco-plant, the cotton 
plant, and many fibre-yielding 
grasses, are also found; and oil- 
seeds of every variety and in endless 
quantity are grown by the natives 
for local use. 

The fatal drawback, meantime, 
to the further development of these 
comparatively invaluable products 
is the transit, carriage to the coast 
from Nyassa or Tanganyika being 
almost prohibitive. Up till very 
recently only two native products 
have ever been exported from this 
region—indiarubber and beeswax, 
and these in but trifling quantity. 
But there is no reason why these 
products should not be largely de- 
veloped, and freights must become 
lower and lower every year. In ad- 
dition to the plants named, the soil 
of Central Africa is undoubtedly 
adapted for growing coffee ; and the 
Cinchona would probably flourish 
well on the higher grounds of the 
Tanganyika plateau. 

I must not omit to mention in 
this connection that an attempt is 
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now being made, and so far with 
marked success, to form actual 
plantations in the interior of Africa ; 
and the result of the experiment 
ought to be watched with exception- 
al interest. Mr. Moir, on behalf of 
the African Lakes Company, and 
the Brothers Buchanan on their own 
account, and also Mr. Scott, with 
remarkable industry and enterprise 
have each formed at Blantyre a 
coffee plantation of considerable 
size. The plants, when I saw them, 
were still young, but very healthy 
and promising, and already a first 
crop of fine coffee-berries hung 
from the trees, and has since been - 
marketed. These same gentlemen 

have also grown heavy crops of 
wheat ; and Mr. Buchanan has suc- 

ceeded well with sugar-cane., pota- 

toes and other English vegetables. 

The manual work here has been en- 
tirely done by natives ; and an im- 
mense saving to resident Europeans 
will be effected when the interior is 
able to provide its ‘own food sup-) 
plies, for at present wheat, coffee, 

and sugar, have all to be imported 
from home. 

With so satisfactory an account of 
the possibilities of the country, the 
only question that remains is this— 
Can the African native really be 
taught to work ? 

This question I answer unhesitat- 
ingly in the affirmative. I have de- 
scribed Africa asa nation of the un- 
employed. But the sole reason for 
the current impression that the 
African is an incorrigible idler is that 
at present there is really nothing 
for him todo. But thathe can work 
and will work when the opportu- 
nity and inducement offer has been 
proved by experiment. The coast 
native, as all must testify who have 
seen him in the harbor of Zanzibar, 
Mozambique, Delagoa Bay, Natal, 
or the other eastern ports, is, with 
all allowances, a splendid worker ; 
and though the experiment has _sel- 
dom been tried in the interior, it is 
well known that the capacity is there 
and wherever encouraged yields re- 
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sults beyond all expectation. Prob- 
ably the severest test to which the 
native of Central Africa has ever 
been put is the construction of the 
Stevenson road, between Lakes 
Nyassa and Tanganyika. Forty-six 
miles of that road—probably the 
only thing of the kind in Central 
Africa—have already been made en- 
tirely by native labor, and the work 
could not have been better done had 
it been executed by English navvies. 
I have watched by the day a party 
of seventy natives working ata cut- 
ting upon that road. Till three or 
four years ago none of them had 
ever looked upon a white man; 
nor, till a few months previously, 
had one of them seen a spade, a 
pickaxe, or a crowbar. Yet these 
savages handled their tools to such 
purpose that, with only a single 
European superintendent, they have 
made a road, full of difficult cuttings 
and gradients, which would not dis- 
grace arailway contractor at home. 
The workmen keep regular hours— 
six in the morning till five at night, 
with a rest at mid-day—work stead- 
ily, continuously, willingly, and 
above all, merrily. This goes on, 
observe, in the heart of the tropics, 
almost under the equator itself, 
where the white man’s energy evap- 
otates, and leaves him so limp 
that he cannot even be an example 
to his men. This goes on too with- 
out any compulsion ; the natives 
flock from far and near, sometimes 
from long distances, to try this new 
sensation of work. These men are 
not slaves, but volunteers; and 
though they are paid by the fort- 
night, many will remain at their 
post the whole season through. 
The only bribe for all this work is 
a yard or two of calico per week 
per man; so that it seems to me 
one of the greatest problems of the 
future of Africa is here solved. In 
capacity the African is fit to work, 
in inclination he is willing to work, 
and in actual experiment he has 
done it ; so that with capital enlist- 
ed and wise heads to direct these 
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energies, with considerate employ- 
ers who will remember that these 
men are but children, this vast na- 
tion of the unemployed may yet be 
added to the slowly growing list of 
the world’s producers. 

Africa at this moment has an im- 
possible access, a perilous climate, 
a penniless people, an undeveloped 
soil. So oncehad England. It may 
never be done; other laws may op- 
erate, unforeseen factors may inter- 
fere; but there is nothing in the 
soil, the products, the climate, or 
the people of Africa to forbid its join- 
ing even at this late day in the great 
march of civilization. 


LV 


THE HEART-DISEASE OF 
AFRICA. 


ITS PATHOLOGY AND CURE. 


Tue life of the native African is 
not all idyl. It is darkened by a 
tragedy whose terrors are unknown 
to any other people under heaven. 
Of its mild domestic slavery I do 
not speak, nor of its revolting 
witchcraft, nor of its endless quar- 
rels and frequent tribal wars. 
These minor evils are lost in the 
shadow of a great and _ national 
wrong. Among these simple and 
unprotected tribes, Arabs—uninvit- 
ed strangers of another race and 
nature—pour in from the North and 
East, with the deliberate purpose 
of making this paradise a hell. It 
seems the awful destiny of this 
homeless people to spend their 
lives in breaking up the homes of 
others. Wherever they go in Africa 
the followers of Islam are the de- 
stroyers of peace, the breakers up 
of the patriarchal life, the dissolvers 
of the family tie. Already they 
hold the whole Continent under one 
reign of terror. They have effected 
this in virtue of one thing—they 
possess fire-arms; and they do it 
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for one object—ivory and slaves, 
for these two are one. The slaves 
are needed to buy ivory with; then 
more slaves have to be stolen to 
carry it. So living man _ himself 
has become the commercial cur- 
rency of Africa. He is locomotive, 
he is easily acquired, he is im- 
mediately negotiable. 

Arab encampments for carrying 
on a wholesale trade in this terrible 
commodity are now established all 
over the heart of Africa. They 
are usually connected with wealthy 
Arab traders at Zanzibar and other 
places on the coast, and com- 
munication is kept up by caravans 
which pass, at long intervals, from 
one to the other. Being always 
large and well supplied with the 
material of war, these caravans 
have at their mercy the feeble and 
divided native tribes through which 
they pass, and their trail across the 
Continent is darkened with every 
aggravation of tyranny and crime. 
They come upon the scene sud- 
denly ; they stay only long enough 
to secure their end, and disappear 
only to return when a new crop 
has arisen which is worth the reap- 
ing. 

Sometimes these Arab traders will 
actually settle for a year or two in 
the heart of some quiet community 
in the remote interior. They pre- 
tend) perfect ~-friendshipiy - they. 
molest no one; they barter hon- 
estly. They plant the seeds of 
their favorite vegetables and fruits 
—the Arab always carries seeds 
with him—as if they meant to stay 
for ever. Meantime they buy 
ivory, tusk after. tusk, until great 
piles of it are buried beneath their 
huts and all their barter-goods are 
gone. Then one day, suddenly, 
the inevitable quarrel is picked. 
And then follows a wholesale mas- 
sacre. Enough only are spared 
from the slaughter to carry the 
ivory to the coast; the grass-huts 
of the village are set on fire; the 
Arabs strike camp ; and the slave- 
march, worse than death, begins. 
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This last actin the drama, the 
slave-march, is the aspect of 
slavery which, in the past, has 
chiefly aroused the passions and 
the sympathy of the outside world, 
but the greater evil is the demorali- 
zation and disintegration of com- 
munities by which it is necessarily 
preceded. It is essential to the 
traffic that the region drained by 
the slaver should be kept in per- 
petual political ferment; that, in 
order to prevent combination, chief 
should be pitted against chief ; and 
that the moment any tribe threaten- 
ed to assume a dominating strength 
it should either be broken up by 
the instigation of rebellion among 
its dependencies, or made a tool of 
at theirexpense. The inter-relation 
of tribe with tribe is so intricate 
that it is impossible to exaggerate 
the effect of disturbing the equili- 
brium at even a single centre. 
But, like a river, a slave-caravan 
has to be fed by innumerable tri- 
butaries all along its course—at 
firstin order to gather a sufficient 
volume of human bodies for the 
start, and afterwards to replace the 
frightful loss by desertion, disable- 
ment, and death. 

Many at home imagine that the 
death-knell of slavery was struck 
with the events which followed 
the death of Livingstone. In the 
great explorer’s time we heard much 
of slavery ; we were often appeal- 
ed to; the Government busied it- 
self; something was really done. 
But the wail is already forgotten, 
and England hears little now of the 
open sore of the world. But the 
tragedy I have alluded to is re- 
peated every year and every month 
—witness such recent atrocities as 
those or the Upper Congo the Kassai 
and Sankaru region prescribed by 
Wissmann, of the Welle-Inakua dis- 
trict referred: to by’ Van “Gelem Tt 
was but yesterday that an explorer, 
crossing from Lake Nyassa to Lake 
Tanganyika, saw the whole south- 
ern end of Tanganyika peopled 
with large and prosperous villages. 
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The next to follow him found not a 
solitary human being—nothing but 
burned homes and bleaching skele- 
tons. It was but yesterday—the 
close of 1887—that the Arabs at the 
north end of Lake Nyassa, after de- 
stroying fourteen villages with 
many of their inhabitants, pursued 
the population of one village intoa 
patch of tall dry grass, set it on fire, 
surrounded it, and slew with the 
bullet and the spear those who craw]l- 
ed out from the more merciful flames. 
The Wa-Nkonde tribe, to which 
these people belonged, were, until 
this event, one of the most prosper- 
ous tribes in East Central Africa. 
They occupied a country of ex- 
ceptional fertility and beauty. Three 
rivers, which never failed in the 
severest drought run through their 
territory, and their crops were the 
richest and most varied in the coun- 
try. They possessed herds of cattle 
and goats; they fished in the lake 
with nets ; they wrought iron into 
many-patterned spear-heads with 
exceptional ingenuity and _ skill; 
and that even artistic taste had be- 
gun to develop among them was 
evident from the ornamental work 
upon their huts, which were them- 
selves unique in Africa for clever 
construction and beauty of design. 
This people, in short, by their own 
inherent ability and the natural re- 
sources of their country, were on 
the high road to civilization. Now 
mark the swift stages in their de- 
cline and fall. Years ago an almost 
unnoticed rill from that great Arab 
stream, which with noiseless cur- 
rent and ever-changing bed _ has 
never ceased to flow through Africa, 
trickled into the country. At first 
the Arab was there on suffrance ; 
he paid his way. Land was bought 
from the Wa-Nkonde chiefs, and 
their sovereignty acknowledged. 
The Arab force grew. In time it 
developed into a powerful incursion, 
and the Arabs began openly to as- 
sert themselves. One of their own 
number was elevated to the ruler- 
ship, with the title of ‘Sultan of 
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Nkonde.” The tension became 
great, and finally too severe to last. 
After innumerable petty fights the 
final catastrophe was hurried on, 
and after an atrocious carnage the 
remnant of the Wa-Nkonde were 
driven from their fatherland. Such 
is the very last chapter in the history 
of Arab rule in Africa. 

The Germans, the Belgians, the 
English, and the Portuguese, are 
crying out at present for territory 
in Central Africa. Meantime hu- 
manity is crying out for some one to 
administer the country ; for some 
one to claim it, not by delimiting a 
frontier-line upon a map with color- 
ed crayons, but by seeing justice 
done upon the spot ; for some one 
with a strong arm and a pitiful heart 
to break the Arab yoke and keep 
these unprotected children free. It 
has been reserved for a small com- 
pany of English gentlemen to arrest 
the hand of the raider in the episode 
I have just described. While Ger- 
many covets Nyassa-land, while 
England has sent a consul there, 
without protection, to safeguard 
British missionary and trading in- 
terests, two agents of the African 
Lakes Company, two missionaries, 
the British Consul at Mozambique, 
with two companions who happen- 
ed to bein Nyassa-land on scientific 
work, have, at the risk of their lives, 
averted further war, and with their 
own rifles avenged the crime. 

But this fortuitous concourse of 
English rifles cannot be reckoned 
upon every day; nor is it the part 
of the missionary and the trader to 
play the game of war. The one 
thing needed for Africa at present is 
some system of organized protection 
to the native, and the decisive 
breaking of the Arab influence 
throughout the whole interior. These 
events at Lake Nyassa have brought 
this subject once more before the 
civilized world, and I may briefly 
state the situation as it at present 
stands. 

Five years ago the British cruisers 
which had been for years engaged 
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in suppressing the slave-trade were 
tempted to relax their efforts. They 
had done splendid service. The 
very sight of the great hull of the 
London, as she rocked in the har- 
bor of Zanzibar, had a pacific in- 
fluence; and as the caravans from 
the interior came and went at in- 
tervals of years and found the 
cruisers’ cannon still pointing to 
their sultan’s palace, they carried 
the fear of England over the length 
and breadth of Africa. The slave- 
trade was seriously discouraged, 
and, so far as the coast traffic was 
concerned, it was all but completely 
arrested. What work, up to this 
point, was done, was well done; 
but, after all, only half the task had 
ever been attempted. It was not 
enough to stop the sewer at its 
mouth ; its sources in the heart of 
Africa should have been sought out 
and purified. But now that even 
the menace at Zanzibar no longer 
threatened the slavers, their work 
was resumed with redoubled ener- 
gy. The withdrawal of the London 
was interpreted to mean either that 
England conceived her work to be 
done or that she had grown apath- 
etic and would interfere no more. 
The consequences were almostim- 
mediately disastrous. A new license 
to devastate, to murder, and to en- 
slave, was telegraphed all over Afri- 
ca, andspeedily found expression, in 
widely separated parts of the country, 
in horrors the details of which can 
never be known to the civilized 
world. The disturbances on Lake 
Nyassa undoubtedly belong, though 
indirectly, to this new category of 
crime. Already the Arabs° have 
learned that there is no one now to 
take them to task. In one district 
after another they have played their 
game and won; and with ample 
power, with absolute immunity 
from retribution, and with the sud- 
den creation of a new demand for 
slaves ina quarter of which I dare 
not speak further here, their offences 
can only increase in number and 
audacity. It is remarkable in the 
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Wa-Nkonde episode that, for the first 
time probably in Central Africa, 
the Mohammedan defiance to the 
Christian power was open and 
undisguised. Hitherto the Arab 
worked in secret. The mere pres- 
ence of a white man in the country 
was sufficient to stay his hand. On 
this occasion the Arab not only did 
not conceal his doings from the 
Europeans, nor flee when he was 
remonstrated with, but turned and 
attacked his monitors. The politi- 
cal significance of this is plain. It 
is partofa policy. Itisa challenge 
to Europe from the whole Moham- 
medan power. Europe in Africa is 
divided; Mohammedanism is one. 
No isolated band of Arabs would 
have ventured upon such a line of 
action unless they were perfectly 
sure of their ground. Nor is there 
any reason why they should not be 
sure of their ground. Europe is 
talking much about Africa ; it is do- 
ing nothing. This the Arab has 
discerned. It is one of the most 
astounding facts in morals that Eng- 
land should have kept the Arab at 
bay so long. But the time of pro- 
bation is over. And the plain issue 
is now before the world—Is the 
Arab or the European henceforth to 
reign in Africa? 

How the European could reign 
in Africa is a simple problem. The 
real difficulty is as to who in Europe 
will do it. Africa is claimed by 
everybody, and it belongs to no- 
body. So far as the Nyassa region 
is concerned, while the Portuguese 
assert their right to the south and 
west, scarcely one of them has ever 
set foot in it; and while the Ger- 
mans claim the north and east,.their 
pretension is based neither upon 
right of discovery, right of treaty, 
right of purchase, right of conquest, 
nor right of possession, but on the 
cool audacity of some chartographer 
in Berlin, who, in delimiting a tract 
of country recognized as German by 
the London Convention of 1886, 
allowed his paint-brush to color 
some tens of thousands of square 
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miles beyond the latitude assigned. 
To England it is a small matter 
politically who gets Africa. But it 
is of moment that those who secure 
the glory of annexation should not 
evade the duty of administration. 
The present condition of Africa is 
too critical to permit so wholesale 
a system of absentee landlordism ; 
and it is the duty of England, so 
far at least as the Nyassa region is 
concerned, to insist on the various 
claimants either being true to their 
assumed responsibilities or aband- 
oning a nominal sovereignty. 

It is well known, —it is certain, — 
that neither Portugal nor Germany 
will ever administer this region. If 
they would, the problem would be 
solved, and England would gladly 
welcome the release ; the release, 
for, although England has never 
aided this country with a force of 
arms, she has for some time known 
that in some way, direct or indirect, 
she ought to do it. This country is 


in a special sense the profgé of | 


England. Since Livingstone’s death 
the burden of it has never really left 
her conscience. The past relation 
of England to Nyassa-land, and her 
duty now, will be apparent from the 
following simple facts :— 

Lake Nyassa was discovered by 
David Livingstone. At the time he 
was acting as Her Majesty’s Consul, 
and was sent to Africa with a 
Government Expedition, which was 
equipped not to perform an excep- 
tional and romantic piece of work, 
but in accordance with a settled 
policy on the part of England. 
“The main object of the Zambesi 
Expedition,” says Livingstone, ‘‘as 
our instructions from Her Majesty’s 
Government explicitly stated, was 
to extend the knowledge already 
attained of the geography, and min- 
eral and agricultural resources, of 
Eastern and Central Africa ; to im- 
prove our acquaintance with the in- 
habitants, and to endeavor to en- 
gage them to apply themselves to 
industrial pursuits, and to the culti- 
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to the production of raw material to 
be exported to Englandin return for 
British manufactures ; and it was 
hoped that, by encouraging the 
natives to occupy themselves in the 
development of the resources of the 
country, a considerable advance 
might be made towards the extinc- 
tion of the slave-trade, as they would 
not be long in discovering that the 
former would eventually be a more 
certain source of profit than the 
latter. The Expedition was sent 
m accordance with the settled policy 
of the Lnglsh Government ; and the 
Earl of Clarendon being then at the 
head of the Foreign Office, the Mis- 
sion was organized under his im- 
mediate care. When a change of 
Government ensued we experienced 
the same generous countenance and 
sympathy from the Earl of Malmes- 
bury as we had previously received 
from Lord Clarendon; and on the 
accession of Earl Russell to the high 
office he has so long filled we were 
always favored with equally ready 
attention and the same prompt as- 
sistance. Thus s/he conviction was 
produced that our work embodied the 
principles not of any one party, but 
of the hearts of the statesmen and of 
the people of England generally,” 

Encouraged by this national in- 
terest in. Africa, the churches of 
England and Scotland attempted to 
follow up the work of Livingstone 
in one at least of its aspects, by 
sending missionaries into the 
country. These have already suc- 
ceeded in establishing themselves 
in one district after another, and are 
daily extending in numbers and 
influence. 

In order to perpetuate a scarcely 
less important branch of the move- 
ment initiated by Livingstone,—a 
department specially sanctioned, 
as the above extract shows, by the 
English Government—the African 
Lakes Company was formed in 
1878. Its object was to open up and 
develop the regions of East Central 
Africa from the Zambesi to Tangan- 


vation of their lands, with a view | yika; tomake employments for the 
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native peoples, to trade with them 
honestly, to keep out rum, and, so 
far as possible, gunpowder and fire- 
arms, and to co-operate and 
strengthen the hands of the mission- 
ary. It has already established 
twelve trading stations, manned by 
a staff of twenty-five Europeans and 
many native agents. The lala 
on Lake Nyassa belongs to it; and 
it has just placed a new steamer 
to supersede the Lady Nyassa on the 
the river Shiré. It has succeeded 
in starting a flourishing coffee plan- 
tation in the interior, and new 
sources of wealth are being gradually 
introduced. For the first time, on 
the large scale, it has taught the 
natives the meaning and the bless- 
ingsof work. It has acted, to some 
extent, as a check upon the slave- 
trade ; it has prevented inter-tribal 
strife, and helped to protect the 
missionaries in time of war. The 
African Lakes Company, in short, 
modest as is the scale on which it 
works, and necessarily limited as 
are its opportunities, has been for 
years the sole administering hand 
in this part of Africa. This Com- 
pany does not exist for gain ;—or 
exists for gain only in the sense 
that commercial soundness is the 
only solid basis on which to build 
up an institution which can perma- 
nently benefit others. <A_ large, 
amount of private capital has been 
expended by this Company; yet 
during all the years it has carried 
on its noble enterprise, it has re-in- 
vested in Africa all that it has taken 
from it. 

All this British capital, all the 
capital of the Missions, all these 
various and not  inconsiderable 
agencies, have been tempted into 
Africa largely in the hope that the 
old policy of England would not 
only be continued but extended. 
England has never in theory depart- 
ed from the position she assumed 
in the days of the Zambesi Expe- 
dition. On the contrary, she has 
distinctly recognized the relation 
between her Government and Africa. 
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She has continued to send out British 
Consuls to be the successors of 
Livingstone in the Nyassa region. 
When the first of these, Captain 
Foote, R. N., ‘died in the “Shire 
Highlands in 1884, the English 
Government immediately sent an- 
other to take his place. But this is 
the last thing that has been done. 
The Consul is there as a protest 
that England has still her eye on 
Africa. But Africa needs more 
than an eye. And when, as hap- 
pened the other day, one of Her 
Majesty’s representatives was under 
Arab fire for five days and nights 
on the shores of Lake Nyassa, this 
was brought home to us in such 
practical fashion as to lead to the 
hope that some practical measures 
will now be taken. 

I do not presume to bring forward 
a formal proposal; but two things 
occur to one as feasible, and I shall 
simply name them. The first is 
for England, or Germany, or France, 
or some one with power and earn- 
estness, to take a firm and uncom- 
promising stand at Zanzibar. Zan- 
zibar, as the Arab capital, is one of 
the keys of the situation, and any 
lesson taught here would be learned 
presently by the whole Mohammed- 
an following in the country. 

The other key to the situation is 
the vast and splendid water-way 
in the heart of Africa—the Upper 
Shiré, Lake Nyassa, Lake Tangan- 
yika, and the Great Lakes generally. 
As abase for military or patrol oper- 
ations nothing better could be 
desired than these great inland seas. 
A small steamer upon each of them 
—or, to begin with, upon Nyassa 
and Tanganyika—with an associat- 
ed depot or two of armed men on 
the higher and healthier plateaux 
which surround them, would keep 
the whole country quiet. Only a 
trifling force of well-drilled men 
would be needed for this purpose. 
They might be whites, or blacks 
and whites; they might be Sikhs 
or Pathans from India ; and the ex- 
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ing the magnitude of the results— 
the pacification of the entire equato- 
rial region—that would be achieved. 
That expense could be borne by 
the Missions, but it is not their pro- 
vince to employ the use of force ; it 
could be borne by the Lakes Com- 
pany, only they deserve protection 
from others rather than that. this 
should be added to the large debt civ- 
ilization already owes them; it could 
be-done by the Free Congo State, 
—and if no one else is shamed into 
doing it, this further labor of love 
may fall into its hands. But 
whether alone, or in co-operation 
with the few and overburdened 
capitalists of the country, or in con- 
junction with foreign powers, 
England will be looked to to take 
the initiative with this or a similar 
scheme. 

The barriers in the way of Gov- 
ernment action are only two, and 
neither isinsurmountable. The one 
is Portugal, which owns the ap- 
proaches to the country ; the other 
is Germany, which has_ inland 
interests of her own. Whether 
England could proceed in the face 
of these two powers would simply 
depend on how it was done. As 
a mere political move such an oc- 
_cupation of the interior might at 
once excite alarm and jealousy. 
But wearing the aspect of a serious 
mission for the good of Africa, in- 
stigated not by the Foreign Office 
but by the people of England, it is 
impossible to believe that the step 
could either be misunderstood or 
opposed. It is time the nations 
looked upon Africa as something 
more thanachessboard. Andeven 
if it were but a chessboard, the 
players on every hand are wise 
enough to know that whatever is 
honestly done to relieve this suffer- 
ing continent will react in a hun- 
dred ways upon the interests of all 
who hold territorial rights within it. 

A beginning once made, one 
might not be unduly sanguine in 
anticipating that the meshes ofa pa- 
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rapidly spread throughout the coun- 
try. Already the missionaries are 
pioneering everywhere, prepared to 
stay and do their part; and asking 
no more from the rest of the world 
than a reasonable guarantee that 
they should be allowed to live. Al- 
ready the trading companies are 
there, from every nationality, and 
in every direction ready to open 
up the country, but unable to go on 
with any confidence or enthusiasm 
till their isolated interests are linked 
together and secured in the pres- 
ence of acommon foe. ‘The terri- 
tories of the various colonies are 
slowly converging upon the heart 
of Africa, and to unite them in an 
informal defensive alliance would 
not be impossible. With Emin 
Pasha occupying the field in the 
north ; with the African Lakes Com- 
pany, the British East African Asso- 
ciation, and the German Associa- 
tion, in the east; with the Congo 
Free State in the west, and the Brit- 
ish Bechuanaland in the south, a 
cordon is already thrown around 
the Great Lakes region, which re- 
quires only to have its several parts 
with one another and 
with central forces on the Lakes, to 
secure the peace of Africa. 


Vi. 


WANDERINGS ON THE NYASSA- 
TANGANYIKA PLATEAU, 


A TRAVELLER'S DIARY. 


Wirn a glade in the forest for a 
study, a bale of calico for a table, 
and the sun vertical and something 
under a billion centigrade, diary- 
writing in the tropics is more pic- 
turesque than inspiring. To keep 
a journal, however, next to keeping 
his scalp, is the one thing for which 
the consistent traveller will go 
through fire and water; and the 
dusky native who carries the faded 


cific and civilizing influence would | note-books on the march is taught 
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to regard the sacredness of his office 
more than if he drove the car of 
Juggernaut. The contents of these 
mysterious note-books, neverthe- 
less, however precious to those who 
write them, are, like the photo- 
graphs of one’s relations, of pallid 
interest to others, and I have there- 
fore conscientiously denied myself 
the joy of exhibiting such offspring 
of the wilderness as I possess to my 
confiding reader. 

But as the diary form has advan- 
tages of its own, I make no apol- 
ogy at this stage for transcribing 
and editing a few rough pages. 
Better, perhaps, than by a more 
ordered narrative, they may help 
others to enter into the traveller’s 
life, and to illustrate what the Afri- 
can traveller sees and hears and 
does. I shall disregard names, and 
consecutive dates, and routes. My 
object is simply to convey some 
impression of how the world wags 
in a land unstirred by civilization, 
and all but untouched by time. 

29th Seplember.—Left Karongas, 
at the north end of Lake Nyassa, at 
10.30, with a mongrel retinue of 
seven Mandalla natives, twelve 
Bandawé Atongas, six Chingus, and 
my three faithfuls—Jingo, Moolu, 
andSeyid. Totaltwenty-eight. Not 
one of my men could speak a word 
of English. They belonged to three 
different tribes and spoke as many 
languages ; the majority, however, 
knew something of Chinanja, the 
lake language, of which I had also 
learned a little, so we soon under- 
stood one another. It is always a 
wise arrangement to have different 
tribes in a caravan, for in the event 
of a strike, and there are always 
strikes, there is less chance of con- 
certedaction. Each man carried on 
his head a portion of my purse— 
which in this region consists solely 
of cloth and beads; while one or 
two of the more dependable were 
honored with the transportation of 
the tent, collecting-boxes, provis- 
ions, and guns. 


The road struck into a banana 
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grove, then through a flat country 
fairly well wooded with a variety 
of trees, including many palms and 
a few baobabs. The native huts 
dotted over this rich flat are the best 
I have seen in Africa. The roofs 
are trimly thatched, and a rude 
carving adorns door-post and lintel. 
After seven miles the Rukuru is 
crossed—a fine stream rippling over 
the sand, with large flakes of mica 
tumbling about in the current, and 
sampling the rocks of the distant 
hills. The men laid down their 
loads, and sprawled about like 
crocodiles in the water as I waded 
across. A few yards off is a vil- 
lage, where a fire was quickly Ht, 
and the entire population turned 
out to watch the white man nibble 
his lunch. The consumption at 
this meal being somewhat slight, 
and the menu strange to my audi- 
ence, I saw that they regarded the 
white man’s effort at nutrition with 
feelingsofcontempt. ‘‘ The M’sun- 
gu eats nothing,” whispered one, 
‘he must die.” The head man 
presently came asking beads ; but, 
as I had none unpacked, two stray 
trinkets and a spoonful of salt more 
than satisfied him. On getting the 
salt he deftly twisted a leaf into a 
little bag, and after pouring all the 
salt into it, graciously held out his 


hand to a troop of small boys who 


crowded round, and received one 
lick each of his empty palm. Salt 
is perhaps the greatest luxury and 
the greatest rarity the north-end 
African can have, and the avidity 
with which these young rascals re- 
ceived their homceopathic allow- 
ance proved the instinctiveness of 
the want. I have often offered na- 
tive boys the choice between a pinch 
of saltand a knot of sugar, and they 
never failed to choose the first. 
For return-present the chief made 
over to me two large gourds filled 
with curds, of which, of course, I 
pretended to drink deeply before 
passing it on to the men. 

Three miles of the same country, 
with tall bean-plants about, castor 
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oil, and maize, but no villages in 
sight. Bananas unusually fine, and 
Borassus everywhere. Atthe tenth 
or eleventh mile we reached the 
fringe of hills bordering the higher 
lands, and, taking advantage of a 
passage about half a mile wide 
which has been cut by the river, 
penetrated the first barrier—a low 
rounded hill of conglomerate, fine 
in texture, and of a dark-red color. 
Flanking this for two miles, we en- 


tereda broad oval expansion among | 


the hills, the site apparently of a 
former lake. Winding along with 
the river for a mile or two more, 
and passing through a narrow and 
romantic glen, we emerged in a 
second valley, and camped for the 
night on the banks of the stream. 
On the opposite ‘side stood a few 
native huts, and the occupants, after 
much reconnoitring, were induced 
to exchange some w/a and sweet 
potatoes for a little cloth. 

1st Ocfober.—Moolu peered into 
my tent with the streak of dawn to 
announce a catastrophe. Four of 
the men had run away during the 
night. All was going so well yes- 
terday that I flattered myself I was 
to be spared this traditional experi- 
ence—the most exasperating of all 
_the traveller’s woes, for the whole 
march must be delayed until fresh 
recruits are enlisted to carry the 
deserters’ loads. The delinquents 
were all Bandawé men. They had 
no complaint. They-stole nothing. 
It was a simple case of want of 
pluck. They were going into a 
strange land. The rainy season 
was coming on. Their loads were 
full-weight. So they got home- 
sick and ran. I had three more 
Bandawé men in the caravan, and, 
knowing well that the moment they 
heard the news they would go and 
do likewise, I ordered them to be 
told what had happened and then 
senttomytent. In afew moments 
they appeared; but what to say to 
them? Their dialect was quite 
strange to me, and yet I felt I must 
impress them somehow. Like the 
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judge putting on the black cap, I 
drew my revolver from under my 
pillow, and, laying it before me, 
proceeded to address them. Be- 
ginning with a few general remarks 
on the weather, I first briefly sketch- 
ed the geology of Africa, and then 
broke into an impassioned defence 
of the British Constitution. The 
three miserable sinners—they had 
done nothing in the world—quaked 
like aspens. I then followedup my 
advantage by intoning, in a voice 
of awful solemnity, the enunciation 
of the Forty-Seventh Proposition of 
Euclid, and then threw my all into 
a blood-curdling Quod erat demon- 
strandum. Scene two followed 
when I was alone; I turned on 
my pillow and wept for shame. Jz 
was a prodigious piece of rascality, 
but I cannot imagine anything elsc 
that would have done, and it suc- 
ceeded perfectly. These men werc 
to the end the most faithful I had. 
They felt thenceforth they owed 
me their lives; for, according to 
African custom, the sins of their 
fellow-tribesmen should have been 
visited upon them with the penalty 
of death. 

Seyid and Moolu scoured the 
country at once for more carriers, 
but met with blank refusals on every 


side. Many natives passed the 
camp, but they seemed in un- 
usual haste and something of 


local importance was evidently go- 
ing on. We were not long in doubt 
as to its nature. It was war. The 
Angoni were in force behind a neigh- 
boring hill, and had already killed 
one man. This might have been 
startling, but I treated it as a piece 
of gossip, until suddenly a long 
string of armed and painted men 
appeared in sight and rushed past 
meat the double. They kept per- 
fect step, running in single file, their 
feet adorned with anklets of rude 
bells which jingled in time and 
formed quite a martial acccompani- 
ment. The centre man held aloft a 
small red and white flag, and each 
warrior carried a large shield and 
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several light barbed spears. The 
regiment was led by a fantastic- 
looking creature, who played a 
hideous slogan on a short pan-pipe. 
This main body was followed at in- 
tervals by groups of twos and threes 
who had been hastily summoned 
from their work, and I must say the 
whole turnout looked very like busi- 
ness. The last of the warriors had 
scarcely disappeared before another 
procession of a different sort set in 
from the opposite direction. It con- 
sisted of the women and children 
from the threatened villages farther 
up the valley. It was a melting 
sight. The poor creatures were of 
all ages and sizes, from the tottering 
grandmother to the week-old infant. 
On their heads they carried a miscel- 
lanous collection of household gods, 
and even the little children were 
burdened with a calabash, a grass- 
mat, a couple of fowls, or a handful 
of sweet-potatoes. Probably the 
entire effects of the villages were 
represented in these loads. Amongst 
the fugitives were a few goats and 
one or two calves, and a troop of 
boys brought up the rear driving 
before them a herd of cows. The 
poor creatures quickened their pace 
as they passed my tent, and eyed 
me as furtively as if l and my men 
had been a detachment from the 
Angoni executing a flank movement. 
The hamlet opposite our camp, 
across the river, whichhad gladden- 
ed us the night before with its 
twinkling fires, its inhabitants sitting 
peacefully at their doors or fishing 
in the stream, was already deserted 
—the men to fight, the women to 
flee for their lives they knew not 
whither. This is a common chapter 
in African history. Except among 
the very largest tribes no man can 
call his home his own for a month. 

I was amazed at the way my men 
treated the affair. They lounged 
about camp with the most perfect 
indifference. This was accounted 
for by my presence. The mere 
presence of a white man is consid- 
ered an absolute guarantee of safety 
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in remoter Africa. Itis not his guns 
or his imposing retinue ; it is simply 
himself. He is not mortal, he isa 
spirit Had I not been there, or 
had I shown the white feather, my 
men would have stampeded for 
Nyassa in a body. I had learned 
to understand the feeling so thor- 
oughly that the events of the morn- 
ing gave me no concern whatever, 
and I spent the day collecting in the 
usual way. 

It was impossible to go on and 
leave the loads ; it was equally im- 
possible to get carriers athand. So 
I despatched Seyid with a letter to 
the station on the Lake requesting 
six or eight natives to be sent from 
there. ‘This meant a delay of two 
or three days at least, which, with 
the rains so near, was serious for 
me. 

Madea ‘‘fly” for the tent; col- 
lected, and read. One only feels 
the heat when doing nothing. As 
the sun climbed to its zenith my 
men put up for themselves the most 
enticing bowers. They were ingeni- 
ously made with interlacing grasses 
and canes, and densely thatched 
with banana leaves. 

Tried twice to bake bread, with 
Jingo and Moolu as assistant cooks. 
Both attempts dismal failures, so I 
had to draw on the biscuit-tins. ~ I 
have plenty of fowls, bought yester- 
day for beads. Maraya down with 
fever. One of the carriers, Siamuka, 
who had beén left behind sick, 
straggled into camp, looking very 
ill indeed. Physicked him and 
gave him four yards of cloth to 
wrap himself in. Towards sunset 
I began to get anxious for news of 
battle. The arrival of the armed 
band which had passed in the morn- 
ing soon gratified me. There had 
been no battle. There had been no 
Angoni. It was simply a scare— 
one of those false alarms which 
people in these unsettled circum- 
stances are constantly liable to. 
All evening the women and children 
were trooping back to their homes ; 
and next morning our friends op- 
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posite were smoking their pipes at 
the doors again, as if nothing had 
happened. 

Tuesday, 2d Oclober.—After morn- 
ing cocoa had a walk with my 
hammer to examine the sections in 
the valley. Back to a good break- 
fast, cooked with all the art of Jingo, 
the real cook being at Karongas 
with the flag of distress. Moolu ill. 
“his is the third man down with 
fever since we left the Lake. 
Bought some ufa and beans. Dis- 
pensed needles, and bent pins for 
fish-hooks, among the men. Held 
a great washing with Jingo. To- 
wards the afternoon the reinforce- 
ments arrived from Karongas. The 
chief was drunk, it appeared, when 
my messenger reached him ; but 
Mr. Munro at the Lake kindly sent 
me a number of his own men. 

Another of my carriers begged 
leave to dissolve our partnership, 
and produced two youths whom he 
had beguiled into taking his load. 
His plea was that he was in bad 
odor at Mweni-wanda, and was 
afraid to go on. My own impres- 
sion is that he found the load which 
he carried—on his head, like all 
Africans—was spoiling the cut of 
his hair. Even Africa has its ex- 
-quisities, and this man was _ the 
swell all over. By ‘‘all over,” I 
mean, of course, all over his head, 
for as his hair is his only clothing, 
except the bark loincloth of which 
the cut cannot well be varied, he had 
poured out the whole of his great 
soul upon his coiffure. At the best 
the African’s hair is about the length 
of a toy-shop poodle’s ; but vanity 
can make even a fool creative, and 
out of this scanty material and with 
extraordinary labor he had compiled 
amasterpiece. First, heavily greased 
with ground-nut oil, it was made up 
into small-sized balls like black- 
currants, and then divided into sym- 
metrical patterns, diamonds, circles, 
and _ parterres, designed with the 
skill of a landscape-gardener. To 
protect this work of art from nightly 
destruction, this gentleman always 
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carried with him a pillow of special 
make. It was constructed of wood, 
and dangled conspicuously from his 
spear-head on the march. He sold 
it to me ultimately for a yard of 
calico—and he certainly would not 
sleep after the transaction till he had 


‘laid the foundations of another. 


12th October,—Got under weigh at 
early dawn. Much shirking and 
dodging among the men for light 
loads. Formerly sudden and sus- 
picious fevers used to develop at 
this critical juncture—by a not un- 
accountable coincidence among the 
men with the heaviest loads; but 
my now well-known mixture, com- 
pounded of pepper, mustard, cold 
tea, citrate of magnesia, Epsom 
salts, anything else that might be 
handy, and a flavoring pinch of 
cinchona, has miraculously stayed 
the epidemic. But I forgive these 
merry fellows everything for wast- 
ing none of the morning coolness 
over toilet or breakfast. I need not 
say the African never washes in the 
morning ; but what is of more im- 
portance, he never eats. He rises 
suddenly from the ground where he 
has lain like a log all night, gives 
himself a shake, shoulders his load, 
and is off. Even at the mid-day 
halt he eats little; but; af he- can 
get it, will regale himself with a 
draught of water and a smoke. 
This last is a perfunctory perform- 
ance, and one pipe usually serves 
for.a dozen men. Each takes a 
whiff or two from the great wooden 
bowl, then passes it to his neighbor, 
and the pipe seldom makes a second 
round. 

I often wondered how the natives 
produced a light when camping by 
themselves, and at last resolved to 
test it. So when the usual appeal was 
made to me for ‘‘ motu,” I handed 
them my vesta box with a_ single 
match in it. I generally struck the 
match for them, this being consider- 
ed avery daring experiment, and i 
felt pretty sure they would make a 
mess of their one chance. Itturned 
out as anticipated, and when they 
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handed back the empty box, I 
looked as abstracted and unapproach- 
able as possible. After a little sus- 
pense, one of them slowly drew 
from the sewn-up monkey skin, 
which served for his courier-bag, a 
small piece of wood about three 
inches long. With a spear-head he 
cut in it a round hole the size of a 
threepenny-piece. Placing his spear- 
blade flat on the ground to serve as 
a base, he stretched over it a scrap 
of bark-cloth torn from his girdle, 
and then pinned both down with 
the perforated piece of wood, which 
a second native held firmly in posi- 
tion. Next he selected from among 
his arrows a slender stick of very 
hard wood, inserted it vertically in 
the hole, and proceeded to twirl it 
round with great velocity between 
his open palms. In less than halfa 
minute the tinder was smoking 
sulkily, and after a few more twirls 
it was ready for further treatment by 
vigorous blowing, when it broke 
into active flame. The fire origi- 
nates, of course, in the small soft 
piece of wood, from which sparks 
fall upon the more inflammable 
bark-cloth at the bottom of the hole. 

Our daily programme, on _ the 
march, was something like this. 
At the first streak of dawn my tent 
was struck. There is no time for a 
meal, for the cool early hour is too 
precious in the tropics to waste over 
eating; but a hasty coffee while the 
loads were packing kept up the tra- 
dition of breakfast. In twenty min- 
utes the men were marshalled, quar- 
rels about an extra pound weight 
adjusted, and the procession started. 
At the head of the column I usually 
walked myself, partly to see the 
country better, partly to look out for 
game, and partly, I suppose, because 
there was no one else to do it. 
Close behind me came my own 
special vale-—a Makololo—carrying 
my geological hammer, water-bottle, 
and loaded rifle. The white man, 
as a rule, carries nothing except him- 
self and a revolver, and possibly a 
double-awned umbrella, which, with 
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a thick pith helmet, makes sunstroke 
impossible. Next Jingo marched 
the cook, a plausible Mananja, who 
could cook little, except his version 
of where the missing victuals went 
to. After the cook came another 
gentleman’s gentleman carrying a 
gun and the medicine chest, and 
after him the rank and file, with 
another gun-bearer looking out for 
deserters at the rear. From half- 
past five I usually trudged on till the 
sun made moving torture, about ten 
or eleven. When I was fortunate 
enough to find shade and water 
there was a long rest till three in the 
afternoon, and an anomalous meal, 
followed by a second march till sun- 
set. Thedreadful part of the day was 
theinterval. Then observations were 
made, and specimens collected and 
arranged, each man having to filla 
collecting-box before sunset. When 
this was over there was nothing else 
to do that it was not too hot to do. 
It was too hot to sleep, there was 
nothing toread, and no one to speak 
to; the nearest post-office was. a 
thousand miles off, and the only 
amusement was to entertain the na- 
tive chiefs, who used occasionally 
to come with their followers to stare 
at the white man. ‘These inter- 
views at first entertained one vastly, 
but the humbling performances I 
had to go through became most in- 
tolerable. Think of having to stand 
up beforea gaping crowd of savages 
and gravely button your coat—they 
had never seen a coat; or, wonder 
of wonders, strike a match, or snap 
a revolver, or set fire to somebody’s 
bark clothes with a burning-glass. 
Three or four times a day often I had 
to go through these miserable per- 
formances, and I have come home 
with a new sympathy for sword- 
swallowers, fire-eaters, the man with | 
the iron jaw, and all that ilk. 

The interview commencedusually ~ 
with the approach of two or three 
terror-stricken Slaves, sent by the 


chief as a preliminary to test whether 


or not the white. man would eat 
them. Their presents, native grains 
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of some kind, being accepted, they 
concluded I was at least partly 
vegetarian, and the great man with 
his courtiers, armed with long 
spears, would advance and kneel 
down in acircle. A little speechify- 
ing followed, and then my return 
presents were produced—two or three 
yards of twopence-halfpenny calico ; 
and if he was a very great chief an 
empty Liebig pot or an old jam tin 
was also presented with great cere- 
mony. None of my instruments, 
I found, at all interested these peo- 
ple—they were quite beyond them ; 
and I soon found that in my whole 
outfit there were not half a dozen 
things which conveyed any mean- 
ing to them whatever. They did 
not know enough even to be amaz- 
ed. The greatest wonder of all per- 
haps was the burning-glass. They 
had never seen glass before, and 
thought it was masz or water, but 
why the #az¢ did not run over when 
I put it in my pocket passed all un- 
derstanding. When the light focus- 
ed on the dry grass and set it ablaze 
their terror knew no bounds. ‘‘ He 
is a mighty spirit,” they cried, ‘‘and 
brings down fire from the sun!” 
This single remark contains the key 
to the whole secret of a white man’s 
influence and power over all un- 
civilized tribes. Why a white man, 
alone and unprotected, can wander 
among these savage people with- 
out any risk from murder or rob- 
bery isa mystery at home. But it 
is his moral power, his education, 
his civilization. To the African 
the white man is a supreme being. 
His commonest acts are miracles ; 
his clothes, his guns, his cooking 
utensils are supernatural. 
where his word is law. He can 
prevent death and war if he but 
speak the word. And leta single 
European settle, with fifty square 
miles of heathen round him, and in 
a short time he will be their king, 
their lawgiver, and their judge. I 
asked my mén one day the question 
point blank—‘‘ Why do you not kill 
me and take my guns and clothes 
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and beads?” ‘‘Oh,” they replied, 
‘“we would never kill a spirit.” 
Their veneration for the white man 
indeed is sometimes most affect- 
ing. When war is brewing, or 
pestilence, they kneel before him 
and pray to him to avert it; and so 
much do they believe in his omni- 
potence that an unprincipled man 
by trading on it, by simply offering 
pins, or buttons or tacks, or pieces 
of paper, or anything English, as 
charms against death, could almost 
drain a county of its ivory—the only 
native wealth. 

The real dangers to a traveller 
are of a simpler kind. Central 
Africa is the finest hunting country 
in the: -world~ Here sare’, they ele= 
phant, the buffalo, the lion, the 
leopard, the rhinoceros, the hippo- 
potamus, the giraffe, the hyena, 
the eland, the zebra, and endless 
species of small deer and antelope. 
Then the whole country is covered 
with traps to catch these animal 
deep pits with a jagged stake rising 
up in the middle, the whole roofed 
over with turf and grass, so exactly 
like the forest bed that only the 
trained eye can detect their presence. 
Ihave found myself walking un- 
consciously on a narrow neck be- 
tween two of these pits, when a 
couple of steps to either side would 
almost certainly have meant death. 
Snakes too, and_ especially ‘the 
hideous and deadly puff adder, may 
turn up at any moment; and in 
bathing, which one eagerly does at 
every pool, the sharpest lookout is 
scarcely a match for the diabolical 
craft of the crocodile. 

13th Oclober.—Walking through 
the forest to-day some distance 
ahead of my men, I suddenly came 
upon a rhinoceros. The creature 
—the rhino is solitary in his habits 
—was poking about the bush with 
its head down and did not see me, 
though not ten yards separated us. 
My only arms were a geological 
hammer and a revolver, so I had 
simply to lie down and watch him. 
Presently my gunbearer crawled 
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up, but unfortunately by this time 
the pachyderm had vanished, and 
was nowhere to be found. I broke 
my heart over it at the moment, 
though why in the world I should 
have killed him I do not in the least 
know now. In cold blood one re- 
sents Mr. Punch’s typical English- 
man—‘‘ What a heavenly morning ! 
let's go and kill something!” but 
in presence of temptation one feels 
the veritable savage. 

We are now atan elevation of 
about four thousand feet, and 
steadily nearing the equator, al- 
though the climate gives little sign 
of it. Itis a popular mistake that 
the nearer one goes to the equator 
the temperature must necessarily 
increase. Were this so, Africa, 
which is the most tropical continent 
in the world, would also be the 
hottest ; while the torrid zone, which 
occupies so large a portion of it, 
would be almost insupportable to 
the European. On the contrary, 
the nearer one goes to the equator 
in Africa it becomes the cooler. 
The reasons for this are twofold— 
the gradual elevation of the con- 
tinent towards the interior, and the 
increased amount of aqueous vapor 
in the air. Central Africa is from 
three to five thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. Now for every 
three hundred feet of ascent the 
thermometer falls one degree. It is 
immensely cooler, therefore, in the 
interior than at the coast; and the 
equatorial zone all over the world 
possesses a climate in every way 
superior to that of the borders of 
the temperate region. At night, 
in Equatorial Africa, it is really 
cold, and one seldom lies down in 
his tent with less than a couple 
of blankets and a warm quilt. The 
heat of New York is often greater 
than that of Central Africa; for 
while in America a summer rarely 
passes without the thermometer 
reaching three figures, in the hottest 
month in Africa my thermometer 
never registered more than two on 
a single occasion—the highest 
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actual point reached being 96°. 
Nowhere, indeed, in Africa have I 
experienced anything like the heat 
of a summer in Malta, or even of a 
stifling August in Southern Germany 
or Italy. -On the other hand, the 
direct rays of the sun are necessari- 
ly more powerful in Africa ; but so 
long as one keeps in the shade— 
and even a good umbrella suffices 
for this—there is nothing in the 
climate to disturb one’s peace of 
mind or body. When one really | 
feels the high temperature is when 
down with fever ; or when fever, 
unknown to one, is coming on. 
Then, indeed, the heat becomes 
maddening and insupportable; nor 
has the victim words to express his 
feelings towards’ the glittering ball, 
whose daily march across the 
burnished and veilless zenith brings 
him untold agony. 

15th fo 22nd October. This camp 
is so well situated that I have spent 
the week in it. The programme is 
the same every day. At dawn Jin- 
go came to my tent with early cof- 
fee. Went out with my gun for a 
morning stroll, and returned in an 
hour for breakfast. Thereafter I 
sorted the specimens captured the 
day before, and hung up the fatter 
insects to dry in the sun. Routing 
the ants from the boxes and _ provis- 
ion stores was also an important 
and vexatious item. Some ants are 
so clever that they can break into 
everything, and others so small 
that they will crawl into anything : 
and between the clever ones, and 
the small ones, and the jam-loy- 
ing ones, and the flour-eating ones, 
and the specimen-devouring ones, 
subsistence, not to say science, is a 
serious problem. The only things 
that have hitherto baffled them are 
the geological specimens ; but I 
overhaul these regularly every 
morning along with the rest, in ter- 
ror of one day finding some preco- 
cious creature browsing offmy gran- 
ites. After these labors I repaired 
to a natural bower in the dry bed of 
ia shaded streamlet, where I spent 
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the entire day. Here, even at high 
noon, was perfect coolness, and rest 
and solitude unutterable. I lay 
among birds and beasts and flowers 
and insects, watching their ways, 
and trying to enter into their un- 
known lives. To watch uninter- 
ruptedly the same few yardsof uni- 
verse unfold its complex history ; 
to behold the hourly resurrection of 
new living things, and miss no 
change or circumstance, even of its 
minuter parts ; to look at all, espe- 
cially the things you have seen be- 
fore, a hundred times, to do all with 
patience and reverence—this is the 
only way to study nature. 

Towards the afternoon the men 
began to drop in with their boxes of 
insects, each man having to collect 
a certain number every camp-day. 
If sufficient were not brought in the 
delinquent had to go back to the 
bush for more. At five or six I went 
back to my tent for dinner, and af- 
ter an hour over the camp-fire turn- 
ed in for the night. The chattering 
of the men all round the tent usually 
kept me awake for an hour or two. 
Their merriest time is just after sun- 
set, when the great ufa-feast ofthe 
day takes place. The banter. be- 
tween the fires is kept up till the 
“small hours, and the chief theme of 
conversation is always the white 
man himself—what the white man 
did, and what the white man said, 
and how the white man held his gun, 
and everything else the white man 
thought, looked, willed, wore, ate, 
or drank. My object in being there 
was an insoluble riddle to them, and 
for what witchcraft I collected all the 
stones and insects was an unending 
source of speculation. 

That they entered to some extent 
into one at least of these interests 
was proved that very night. I was 
roused rather late by a deputation, 
who informed me that they had just 
discovered a very uncommon object 
crawling on astick among the fire- 
wood. Going out to the fire, and 
stirring the embers into a blaze. I 
was shown one of the most extraor- 
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dinary insects it has been my lot to 
look upon. Rather over two inches 
in length, the creature lay prone up- 
on a branch, adroitly shamming 
death, after the manner of the J/an- 
tilde, to which it obviously belonged. 
The striking feature was a glittering 
coal-black spiral, with a large cen- 
tral spot of the same color, painted 
on the middle of the back ; the whole 
resembling a gigantic eye staring 
out from the body, and presenting 
the most vivid contrast to the lemon 
yellows and greens of the rest of the 
insect. One naturally sought a mim- 
etic explanation ofthe singular mark- 
ing, and I at once recalled a large 
fringed lichen which covered many 
of the surrounding trees, and of 
which this whole insect was a most 
apt copy. That it was as rare as it 
was eccentric was evident from the 
astonishment of the natives, who 
declared that they had never seen it 
before. 

22nd October.—Water has been 
scarce for some days, and this morn- 
ing our one pool was quite dried up, 
so I struck camp. Marching north- 
west, over an undulating forest 
country, we’ came to a'small village, 
near which was a running stream. 
The chief, an amiable old gentle- 
man, after an hour spent in suspi- 
cious prospecting, came to see the 
show, and propitiated its leading ac- 
tor with a present of flour. In re- 
turn I gave him some cloth and an 
empty magnesia bottle to hold his 
snuff. The native snuff-mull is a cyl- 
inder of wood profusely carved, and, 
in the absence of a pocket, hangs 
tied round the neck with a thong. 
Snuffing is universal hereabouts. 

This isahotter camp than the last, 
though the elevation (4500 feet) is 
nearly the same. Paid the men their 
fortnight’s wage in cloth, and as I 
threw in an extra fathom they held 
high revelry till far on in the night. 

24th October.—Buffalo. fever: still 
on. Sallied forth early with Moolu, 
a large herd being reported at hand. 
We struck the trail after a few 
miles, but the buffaloes had moved 
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away, passing up a steep valley to 
me north and clearing a hill. I 
followed, but saw no sign, and 
after one or two unsuccessful starts 
gave it up as the heat had become 
terrific. Breakfasted off wild honey, 
which one of the natives managed 
to lay hands on, and sent for the 
camp to come up. Moolu went on 
with one native, T’Shaula—he of 
the great spear and the black feathers, 
They returned about two o'clock 
announcing that they had dropped 
two. bull buffaloes, but not being 
mortally wounded the quarry had 
made off. Late in the afternoon 
two of my men rushed in saying 
that one of the wounded buffaloes 
had attacked two of their number, 
one severely, and that assistance 
was wanted to carry them back. 


It seems that five of the men,.an. 


hearing Moolu’s report about the 
wounded buffaloes, and tempted 
by the thought of fresh meat, set 
off without permission to try to 
secure them. It was a foolhardy 
freak, as they had only a spear 
with them, and a wounded buffalo 
bull is the most dangerous animal 
in Africa. _It charges blindly at 
anything, and even after receiving 
its mortal wound has been known 
to kill its assailant. The would-be 
hunters soon overtook one of the 
creatures, a huge bull, lying in a 
hollow, and apparently 7 artculo 
morts. They calmly walked up 
to it—the maddest thing in the 
world—when the brute suddenly 
roused itself and charged headlong. 
They ran for their lives ; one was 
overtaken and trampled down ina 
moment; the second was caught 
up a few yards farther on and liter- 
ally impaled on the animal’s horns. 
The first hobbled into camp little 
the worse, but the latter was brought 
in half dead. He had two fright- 
ful wounds, the less serious on the 
back behind the shoulder-blade, the 
other a yawning gash just under 
the ribs. I fortunately had a little 
lint and dressed his wounds as well 


as I could, but I thought he would 
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die in my hands. He was quite 
delirious, and I ordered a watch 
all night in case the bleeding should 
break out afresh. His nurses un- 
happily could not take in the philo- 
sophy of this, and I had to turn out 
every hour to see that they were 
not asleep. The natives concep- 
tion of pain is that it is the work of 
an evil spirit, and the approved 
treatment consists in blowing upon 
the wound and suspending a wooden 
charm from the patient’s neck to 
exorcise it. All this was duly done 
now, and the blowing was repeated 
at frequent intervals through the 
night. 

25th October.—Kacquia conscious, 
and suffering much. It is impos- 
sible to go on, so the men have 
rigged up a bower for me on the 
banks of a stream near the camp. 
Read, wrote, physicked right and 
left, and received the Chief of Some- 
thing-or-other. Bribed some of his 
retinue to search the district for in- 
diarubber, and bring specimens of 
the trees. After many hours ab- 
sence they brought me back two 
freshly-made balls, but neglected to 
bring a branch, which was what I 
promised to pay them for. From 
their description I gather the tree is 
the Landolphia vine. The method 
of securing the rubber is to make 
incisions in the stem and smear the 
exuding milky juice over their arms 
and necks. After it has dried a 
little they scrape it off and roll it up 
into balls. 

An instance of what the native 
will do forascrap of meat. Near 
camp this morning Moolu pointed 
out to mea gray lump on the top 
of a very high tree, which he as- 
sured me was an animal. It wasa 
kind of lemur, and very good to 
eat. I had only my Winchester 
with me, and the ball ripped up 
the animal, which fell at once, but 
leaving an ounce or two of viscera 
on the branch. One of the men, 
Makata, coming up at the sound of 
the shot, perceived that the animal 
was not all there—it had been liter- 
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ally ‘‘cleaned’”—immediately start- 
ed to climb the tree for the remain- 
der. It was a naked stem for a con- 
siderable height and thicker than 
himself, but he attacked it at once 
native fashion, ze. by wadking up 
the trunk, his clasped hands grasp- 
ing the trunk on the opposite side 
from his doubled-up body, and liter- 
ally walking upward on his soles. 
He soon came down with the pre- 
cious mess, and in a few minutes it 
was cooked and eaten. 

To-night I thought my hour was 
come. Our camp was right in the 
forest; it was pitch dark; and I 
was sitting late over the smoulder- 
ing fire with the wounded man. 
Suddenly a terrific yell rang out 
from the forest, and a native rushed 
straight at me brandishing his spear 
and whooping at the pitch of his 
voice. Sure that it was an attack, 
I darted towards the tent for my 
rifle, and in a second every man in 
the camp was huddling in it like- 
wise. Some dasned in headlong by 
the door, others under the canvas, 
until there was not room to crawl 
among their bodies. Then followed 
—nothing. First an awful silence, 
then a whispering, then a mighty 
laughter, and then the whole party 
sneaked out of the fort and yelled 
with merriment. One of my own 
men had crept out a few yards for 
firewood ; he had seen a leopard, 
and lost control of himself— that 
was all. Itis hard to say who was 
most chaffed about it; but I confess 
I did not realize before how simple 
a business it would have been for 
any one who did not approve of the 
white man to exterminate him and 
his caravan. 

Sunday, 28th October.—My patient 
holding on ; will now probably pull 
through. As he has to be fed on li- 
quids, my own fowls have all gone 
in chicken soup. Fowls are now 
very scarce, and my men, taking ad- 
vantage of the high premium and 
urgent demand, have gone long dis- 
tances to get them. They will not 
supply them to the invalid, but sell 
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them to me togivehim. Wishing to 
teach them a lesson in philanthropy, 
I declined to buy any more on these 
terms ; and after seeing me go three 
days dinnerless to give Kacquia his 
chance of life they became ashamed 
of themselves, and handed meall the 
fowls they had ina present. This 
was a prodigious effort for a native, 
and proves him capable of better 
things. The whole camp had been 
watching this byplay for a day or 
two, and the finish did good all 
round—more especially as I gavea 
return present, after a judicious inter- 
val, worth five times what had been 
given me. 

Held the usual service in the even- 
ing—a piece of very primitive 
Christianity. Moolu, who had learn- 
ed much from Dr. Laws, undertook 
the sermon, and discoursed with 
great eloquence on the Tower of 
Babel. The preceding Sunday he 
had waxed equally warm over the 
Rich Man and Lazarus ; and his de- 
scription of the Rich Man in terms of 


native ideas of wealth—‘‘ plenty of 
calico and plenty of beads "—was a 
thing to remember. ‘* Mission- 


blacks,” in Natal and at the Cape, 
are a byword among the unsympa- 
thetic ; but 1 neversaw Moolu do an 
inconsistent thing. He could neith- 
er read nor write; he knew only 
some dozen words of English ; until 
seven years ago he had never seen a 
white man ; but I could trust him 
with everything I had. He wasnot 
‘‘pious ” ; he was neither bright nor 
clever ; he was a commonplace 
black ; but he did his duty and never 
told a lie. The first uight of our 
camp, after all had gone to rest I re- 
member being roused by a low talk- 
ing. Ilooked out of my tent; a flood 
of moonlight lit up the forest ; and 
there, kneeling upon the ground, was 
a little group of natives, and Moolu 
in the center conducting evening 
prayers. Every night afterwards 
this service was repeated, no matter 
how long the march was nor how 
tired the men. JI makeno comment. 
But this I will say—Moolu’s life gave 
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him the right to doit. Mission re- 
ports are often said to be valueless ; 
they are less so than anti-mission re- 
ports. Ibelieve in missions, for one 
thing, because I believe in Moolu. 
But I need not go on with this 
itinerary. Itis very much the same 
thing over again. For some time 
yet you must imagine the curious 
procession I have described wander- 
ing hither and thither among the 
wooded mountains and valleys of the 
table-land, and going through the 
same general programme.- You 
might have seen its chief getting 
browner and browner in the tropic- 
al sun, his clothes getting raggeder 
and raggeder, his collecting-boxes 
becoming fuller and fuller, and his 
desire to get home again growing 
stronger and stronger. Then you 
might have seen the summer end 
and the tropical rains begin, and the 
whole country suddenly clothe itself 
with living green. And then, as the 
season advanced, you might have 
seen him plodding back to the Lake, 
between the attacks of fever work- 
ing his way down the Shiré and 
Zambesi, and so, after many days, 
greeting the new spring in England. 


VI. 
THE WHITE ANT. 
A THEORY. 


A FEW years ago, under the dis- 
tinguished patronage of Mr. Darwin, 
the animal in vogue with scientific 
society was the worm. At present 
the fashionable animal is the ant. 
I am sorry, therefore, to have to be- 
gin by confessing that the insect 
whose praises I propose to sing, al- 
though bearing the honored name, 
is not entitled to consideration on 
account of its fashionable connec- 
tions, since the white ant, as an 
ant, isan impostor. It is, in fact, 
not an ant at all, but belongs to a 
much humbler family—that of the 
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Termitide—and so far from ever 
having been the vogue, this clever 
but artful creature is hated and 
despised by all civilized peoples, 
Nevertheless, if I mistake not, there 
is neither among the true ants, 
nor among the worms, an insect 
which plays a more wonderful or 
important part in nature. 

Fully to appreciate the beauty of 
this function, a glance at an ap- 
parently distant aspect of nature 
will be necessary as a preliminary. 

When we watch the farmer at 
work, and think how he has to 
plough, harrow, manure, and hu- 
mor the soil before even one good 
crop can be coaxed out of it, we are 
apt to wonder how nature manages. 
to secure her crops and yet dispense 
with all these accessories. The 
world is one vast garden, bringing 
forth crops of the most luxuriant and 
varied kind century after century, 
and millennium after millennium. 
Yet the face of nature is nowhere 
furrowed by the plough, no harrow 
disintegrates the clods, no lime and 
phosphates are strewn upon its fields, 
no visible tillage of the soil improves. 
the work on the great world’s farm. 

Now, in reality, there cannot be 
crops, or successions of crops, with- 
out the most thorough agriculture : 
and when we look more closely 
into nature we discover a system of 
husbandry of the most surprising 
kind. Nature does all things un- 
obtrusively ; and it is only now that 
we are beginning to see the magni- 
tude of these secret agricultural op- 
erations by whieh she does already 
all that man would wish to imitate, 
and to which his most scientific 
methods are but clumsy approxima- 
tions. 

In this great system of natural 
husbandry nature uses agencies, 
implements, and tools of many 
kinds. There is the disintegrating 
frost, that great, natural harrow, 
which bursts asunder the clouds by 
the expansion during freezing of the 
moisture imprisoned in their pores. 
There is the communistic wind 
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which scatters broadcast over the 
fields the finer soil in clouds of sum- 
mer dust. There is the rain which 
washes the humus into the hollows 
and scrapes bare the rocks for further 
denudation. There is the air which, 
with its carbonic acid and oxygen, 
dissolves and decomposes the stub- 
born hills, and manufactures out of 
them the sofest soils of the valley. 
And there are the humic acids, 
generated through decay, which 
filter through the ground and manure 
and enrich the new made soils. 

But this is not all, nor is this 
enough ; to prepare a surface film, 
however rich, and to manure the 
soil beneath, will secure one crop, 
but not a succession of crops. 
There must be a mixture and trans- 
ference, of these layers, and a con- 
inued mixture and _ transference. 
keptup fromage toage. The lower 
layer of soil, exhausted with bring- 
ing forth, must be transferred to 
the top for change of air, and there 
it must lie fora long time, increasing 
its substance, .and_ recruiting its 
strength among the invigorating 
elements. The upper film, restored, 
disintegrated, saturated with fertility 
and strength, must next be slowly 
lowered down again to where the 
rootlets are lying in wait for it, 
deep in the under soil. 

Now how is this last change 
brought about? Man turns up the 
crust with the plough, throwing up 
the exhausted earth, down the 
refreshed soil, with infinite toil and 
patience. And nature does it by 
natural ploughmen who, with equal 
industry, are busy all over the world 
reversing the earth’s crust, turning 
it over and over from year to year, 
only much more slowly and much 
more thoroughly, spadeful by spade- 
ful, foot by foot, and even grain by 
grain. Before Adam delved the 
Garden of Eden these natural agri- 
culturists were at work, millions 
and millons of them in every part 
of the globe at different seasons and 
in différent ways, tilling the world’s 
fields. 
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According to Mr. Darwin, the 
animal which performs this most 
important function in nature is the 
earthworm. The marvellous series 
of observations by which the great 
naturalist substantiated his con- 
clusions are too well known for rep- 
etition. Mr. Darwin calculates that 
on every acre of land in England 
more then ten tons of dry earth are 
passed through the bodies of worms 
and brought to the surface every 
year; and he assures us that the 
whole soil of the country must pass 
and repass through their bodies 
every few years. Some of this 
earth is brought up from a con- 
siderable depth beneath the soil, 
for, in order to make its subter- 
ranean burrow, the animal is com- 
pelled to swallow a certain quantity 
of earth. It eats its way, in fact, to 
the surface, and there voids the 
material in a little heap. Although 
the proper diet of worms is decaying 
vegetable matter, dragged down 
from the surface in the form of leaves 
and tissues of plants, there are many 
occasions on which this source of 
aliment falls, and the animal has 
then to nourish itself by swallowing 
quantities of earth, for the sake of 
the organic substances it contains. 
In this way the worm has a twofold 
inducement to throw up earth. 
First, to dispose of the material 
excavated from its burrow ; and 
second, to obtain adequate nourish- 
ment in times of famine. ‘‘ When 
we behold a wide, turf-covered ex- 
panse, ” says Mr. Darwin, ‘‘we 
should remember that its smooth- 
ness, on which so much of its beauty 
depends, is mainly due to all the 
inequalities having been slowly 
levelled by worms. It is a marvel- 
lous reflection that the whole of the 
superficial mould over any such ex- 
panse has passed, and will again 
pass, every few years, through the 
bodies of worms. The plough is 
one of the most ancient and most 
valuable of man’s inventions; but 
long before he existed the land was, 
in fact, regularly ploughed by earth- 
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worms. It may be doubted whe- 
ther there are any other animals 
which have played so important 
a partin the history of the world 
as have these lowly organized 
creatures. ”* 

Now without denying the very im- 
portant contribution of the earth- 
worm in this respect, a truth suffi- 
ciently endorsed by the fact that the 
most circumstantial of naturalists has 
devoted a whole book to this one 
animal, I would humbly bring for- 
ward another claimant to the honor 
of being, along with the worm, the 
agriculturist of nature. While ad- 
mitting to the fullest extent the influ- 
ence of worms in countries which 
enjoy a temperate and humid climate, 
it can scarcely be allowed that the 
same influence is exerted, or can pos- 
sibly be exerted, in tropical lands. 
No man was less in danger of taking 
a provincial view of nature than Mr. 
Darwin, and in discussing the earth- 
worm he has certainly collected evi- 
dence from different parts of the 
globe. He refers, although sparing- 
ly, and with less than his usual 
‘wealth of authorities, to worms be- 
ing found in Iceland, in Madagascar, 
in the United States, Brazil, New 
South Wales, India, and Ceylon. 
But his facts, with regard especially 
to the influence, on the large scale, 
of the worm in warm countries, are 
few or wholly wanting. Africa, for 
instance, the most tropical country 
in the world, is not referred to at all ; 
and where the activities of worms in 
the tropics are described, the force of 
the fact is modified by the statement 
that these are only exerted during 
the limited number of weeks of the 
rainy season. 

The fact is, for the greater portion 
of the year in the tropics the worm 
cannot operate at all. The soil, 
baked into a brick by the burning 
sun, absolutely refuses a passage to 
this soft and delicate animal. All 
the members of the earthworm tribe, 
itis true, are natural skewers, and 


*“ Vegtable Mould and Earth Worms, p 313. 
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| though boring is their supreme func- 


tion, the substance of these skewers 
is not hardened iron, and the pave- 
ment of a tropical forest is quite as 
intractable for nine months in the 
year as are the frost-bound fields to 
the farmer's ploughshare. During 
the brief period of the rainy season 
worms undoubtedly carry on their 
function in some of the moister tropi- 
cal districts ; and in the sub-tropical 
regions of South America and India, 
worms, small and large, appear with 
the rains in endless numbers. But 
on the whole the tropics proper seem 
to be poorly supplied with worms. 
In Central Africa, though I looked 
for them often, I never saw a single 
worm. Even when the rainy season 
set in, the closest search failed to 
reveal any trace either of them or of 
their casts. Nevertheless, so wide 
is the distribution of this animal, 
that in the moister regions even of 
the equatorial belt one should cer- 
tainly expect to find’ it... Butsthe 
general fact remains. Whether we 
consider the comparative poorness 
of their development, or the limited 
period during which they can oper- 
ate, the sustained performance of the 
agricultural function by worms, over 
large areas in tropical countries, is 
impossible. 

Now as this agricultural function 
can never be dispensed with, it is 
more than probable that nature will 
have there commissioned some other 
animal to undertake the task. And 
there are several other animals to 
whom this difficult and laborious 
duty might be entrusted. There is 
the mole, for instance, with its won- 
derful spade-like feet, that natural 
navvy, who shovels the soil about so 
vigorously athome ; but against the 
burnt crust of the tropics even this 
most determined of burrowers would 
surely turn the edge of his nails. 
The same remark applies to those 
curious little geologists the marmots 
and skipmunks, which one sees 
throwing up their tiny heaps of sand 
and gravel on the American prairies. 
And though the torrid zone boasts 
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of a strong-limbed and almost steel- 
shod creature, the ant-bear, his 
Tavages are limited to the destruc- 
tion of the nests of ants; and how- 
ever much this somewhat scarce 
animal contributes to the result, we 
must look in another direction for 
the true tropical analogue of the 
worm. 

The animal we are in search of, 
and which I venture to think equal 
to all the necessities of the case, is 
the termite or white ant. It is a 
small insect, with a bloated, yellow- 
ish-white body, and a somewhat 
large thorax, oblong-shaped, and 
colored a disagreeable oily brown. 
The flabby, tallow-like body makes 
this insect sufficiently repulsive, but 
it is for quite another reason that 
the white ant is the worst abused of 
all living vermin in warm countries. 
The termite lives almost exclusively 
upon wood; and the moment a tree 
is cut or a log sawn for any econo- 
mical purpose, this insect is upon 
its track. One may never see the 
insect, possibly, in the flesh, for it 
lives underground ; but its ravages 
confront one at every turn. You 
build your house, perhaps, and for 
a few months fancy you have pitched 
upon the one solitary site in the 
country where there are no white 
ants. But one dav suddenly the 
door-post totters, and lintel and 
rafters come down together with a 
crash. You look at a section of the 
wrecked timbers, and discover that 
the whole inside is eaten clean 
away. The apparently solid logs of 
which the rest of the house is built 
are now mere cylinders of bark, and 
through the thickest of them you 
could push your little finger. Furni- 
ture, tables, chairs, chests of drawers, 
everything made of wood, is inevi- 
tably attacked, and in a single night 
a strong’ irunk is often riddled 
through and through, and turned 
into matchwood. ‘There is no limit, 
in fact, to the depredation by these 
insects, and_ they will eat books, or 
leather, or cloth, or anything ; and 
in many parts of Africa I believe if 
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a man lay down to sleep with a 
wooden leg it would be a heap of 
sawdust in the morning. So much 
feared is this insect now, that no 
one in certain parts of India and 
Africa ever attempts to travel with 
such a thing as a wooden trunk. 
On the Tanganyika plateau I have 
camped on ground which was as 
hard as adamant, and as innocent 
of white ants apparently as the pave- 
ment of St. Paul’s, and wakened 
next morning to find,a stout wood- 
en box almost gnawed to pieces. 
Leather portmanteaus share the same 
fate, and the only substances which 
seem to defy the marauders are iron 
and tin. 

But what has this to do with earth 
or with agriculture? The most im- 
portant point in the work of the 
white ant remains to be noted. I 
have already said that the white ant 
is never seen. Why he should 
have such a repugnance to being 
looked at is at first sight a mystery, 
seeing that he himself is stone blind. 
But his coyness is really due to the 
desire for self-protection, for the 
moment his juicy body shows itself 
above ground there are a dozen en- 
emies waiting to devour it. And 
yet the white ant can never procure 
any food until it comes above 
ground. Nor will it meet the case 
for the insect to come to the surface 
under the shadow of night. Night 
in the tropics, so far as animal life 
is concerned, isastheday. Itisthe 
great feeding time, the great fighting 
time, the carnival of the carnivores, 
and of all beasts, birds, and in- 
sects of prey from the least to the 
greatest. It is clear then that dark- 
ness is no protection to the white 
ant; and yet without coming out 
of the ground it cannot live. How 
does it solve the difficulty? It 
takes the ground out along with it. 
I have seen white ants working on 
the top of a high tree, and yet they 
were under-ground. They took up 
some of the ground with them to 
the tree-top ; just as the Esquimaux 


‘heap up snow, building it into the 
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low tunnel-huts in which they live, 
so the white ants collect earth. only 
in this case not from the surface 
but from some depth underneath 
the ground, and plaster it into tun- 
nelled ways. Occasionally these 
tun along the ground, but more 
often mount in endless ramifications 
to the top of trees, meandering 
along every branch and twig, ‘and 
here and there debouching into 
large covered chambers which oc- 
cupy half the girth of the trunk. 
Millions of trees in some districts 
are thus fantastically plastered over 
with tubes, galleries, and chambers 
of earth, and many pounds weight of 
subsoil must be brought up for the 
mining of even a single tree. The 
building material is conveyed by 
the insects up a central pipe with 
which all the galleries communi- 
cate, and which at the downward 
end connects with a series of sub- 
terranean passages leading deep 
into the earth. The method of 
building the tunnels and covered 
ways is as follows :—At the foot 
of a tree the tiniest hole cautiously 
opens in the ground close to the 
bark. A small head appears with 
a grain of earth clasped in its jaws. 
Against the tree-trunk this earth-grain 
is deposited, and the head is with- 
drawn. Presently it reappears with 
another grain of earth, this is laid 
beside the first, rammed _ tight 
against it, and again the builder de- 
scends underground for more. The 
third grain is not placed against the 
tree, but against the former grain ; 
a fourth, a fifth, and a sixth follow, 
and the plan of the foundation be- 
gins to suggest itself as soon as 
these are in position. The stones 
or grains or pellets of earth are ar- 
ranged in a semicircular wall, the 
termite, now assisted by three or 
four others, standing in the middle 
between the sheltering wall and the 
tree, and working briskly with head 
and mandible to strengthen the 
position. The wall in fact forms a 
small moon-rampart, and as it 
grows higher and higher it soon be- 
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comes evident that it is going to 
grow from a low battlement into a 
long perpendicular tunnel running 
up the side of the tree. The workers, 
safely ensconced inside, are now 
carrying up the structure with great 
rapidity, disappearing in turn as 
soon as they have laid their stone 
and rushing off to bring up another. 
The way in which the building is 
done is extremely curious, and one 
could watch the movement of these 
wonderful little masons by the hour. 
Each stone as it is brought to the 
top is first of all covered with mortar. 
Of course, without this the whole 
tunnel would crumble into dust before 
reaching the height of half an inch ; 
but the termite pours over the stone 
a moist sticky secretion, turning the 
grain round and round with its man- 
dibles until the whole is covered 
with slime. Then it places the stone 
with great care upon the top of the 
wall, works it about vigorously fora 
moment or two till itis well jammed 
into its place, and then starts off in- 
stantly for another load. 

Peering over the growing wall, 
one soon discovers one, two, or 
more termites of a somewhat larger 
build, considerably longer, and with 
a very different arrangement of the 
parts of the head, and especially of 
the mandibles. These important- 
looking individuals saunter about 
the rampart in the most leisurely 
way, but yet with a certain air of 
business, as if perhaps the one was 
the master of works and the other 
the architect. But closer observa- 
tion suggests that they are in no 
wise superintending operations, nor 
in any immediate way contributing 
to the structure, for they take not 
the slightest notice either of the 
workers or the works. They are 
posted there in fact as sentries, and 
there they stand, or promenade 
about, at the mouth of every tunnel, 
like sister Ann, to see if anybody is 
coming. Sometimes somebody does 
come in the shape of another ant— 
the real ant this time, not the de- 
fenseless Neuropleron, but some 
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valiant and belted knight from the 
warlike Formecude. Singly, or in 
troops, this 1apacious little insect, 
fearless in its chitinous coat of mail, 
charges down the tree-trunk, its an- 
tenn waving defiance to the enemy, 
and its cruel mandibles thirsting for 
termite blood. The worker white 
ant is a poor defenceless creature, 
and, blind and unarmed, would fall 
an immediate prey to these well- 
drilled banditti, who forage about in 
every tropical forest in unnumbered 
legion. But at the critical moment, 
like Goliath from the Philistines, the 
soldier termite advances to the fight. 
With a few sweeps of its scythe-like 
jaws it clears the ground, and while 
the attacking party is carrying off 
its dead, the builders, unconscious 
of the fray, quietly continue their 
work. To every hundred workers 
in a white ant colony, which num- 
bers many thousands of individuals, 
there are perhaps two of these fight- 
ing men. The division of labor 
here is very wonderful, and the fact 
that besides these two specialized 
forms there are in every nest two 
other kinds of the same insect, the 
kings and queens, shows the re- 
markable height to which civiliza- 
tion in these communities has at- 
. tained. 

But where is this tunnel going to, 
and what object have the insects in 
view in ascending this lofty tree? 
Thirty feet from the ground, across 
innumerable forks, at the end of a 
long branch, are a few feet of dead 
wood. How the ants know it is 
there, how they know its sap has 
dried up, and that itis now fit for 
the termites’ food, is a mystery. 
Possibly they do not know, and are 
only prospecting on the chance. 
The fact that they sometimes make 
straight for the decaying limb argues 
in these instances a kind of definite 
instinct ; but on the other hand, the 
fact that in most cases the whole 
tree, in every branch and limb, is 
covered with termite tunnels, would 
show perhaps that they work most 
commonly on speculation, while the 
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number of abandoned tunnels, end- 
ing on a sound branch in a cul de 
sac, proves how often they must 
suffer the usual disappointments of 
all such adventurers. The extent 
to which these insects carry on their 
tunneling is quite incredible until one 
has seen it in nature with his own 
eyes. The tunnels are perhaps.about 
the thickness of a small-sized gas- 
pipe, but there are junctions here 
and there of large dimensions, and 
occasionally patches of earthwork 
are found embracing nearly the 
whole trunk for some feet. The 
outside of these tunnels, which are 
never quite straight, but wander 
irregularly along stem and branch, 
resembles in texture a coarse sand- 
paper ; and the color, although this 
naturally varies with the soil, is usu- 
ally a reddish brown. The quality 
of earth and mud plastered over a 
single tree is often enormous ; and 
when one thinks that it is not only 
an isolated specimen here and there 
that is frescoed in this way, but 
often the whole of the trees of a for- 
est, some idea will be formed of the 
magnitude of the operations of these 
insects and the extent of their influ- 
ence upon the soil which they are 
thus ceaselessly transporting from 
underneath the ground. 

In travelling through the great for- 
ests of the Rocky Mountains or of 
the Western States, the broken 
branches and fallen trunks strewing 
the ground breast-high with all sorts 
of decaying litter frequently make 
locomotion impossible. To attempt 
to ride through these western forests, 
with their mesh-work of interlocked 
branches and decaying trunks, is 
often out of the question, and one 
has to dismount and drag his horse 
after him as if he were clambering 
through a woodyard. But in an 
African forest not a fallen branch is 
seen. One is struck at first at acer- 
tain clean look about the great for- 
ests of the interior, a novel and un- 
accountable cleanness, as if the for- 
est-bed was carefully swept and 
dusted daily by unseen elves. And 
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so, indeed, it is. Scavengers of a 
hundred kinds remove decaying 
animal matter—from the carcase of 
a fallen elephant to the broken wing 
of a gnat—eating it, or carrying it 
out of sight, and burying it on the 
deodorizing earth. And these count- 
less millions of termites perform a 
similar function for the vegetable 
world, making away with all plants 
and trees, all stems, twigs, and 
tissues, the moment the finger of de- 
cay strikes the signal. Constantly 
in these woods one comes across 
what appear to be sticks and 
branches and bundles of faggots, 
but when closely examined they 
are seen to be mere casts in mud. 
From these hollow tubes, which pre- 
serve the original form of the branch 
down to the minutest knot or fork, 
the ligneous tissue is often entirely 
removed, while others are met with 
in all stages of demolition. The in- 
sects start apparently from two 
centres. One company attacks the 
inner bark, which is the favorite 
morsel, leaving the coarse outer 
bark untouched, or more usually re- 
placing it with grains of earth, atom 
by atom, as they eatit away. The 
inner bark is gnawed off likewise as 
they go along, but the woody tissue 
beneath is allowed to remain to 
form a protective sheath for the sec- 
»nd company who begin work at 
-ne centre. This second contingent 
eats its way outward and onward, 
leaving a thin tube of the outer wood 
to the last, as props to the mine, till 
they have finished the main excava- 
tion. When a fallen trunk lying 
upon the ground is the object of at- 
tack, the outer cylinder is frequently 
left quite intact, and it is only when 
one tries to drag it off to his camp- 
fire that he finds to his disgust that 
he is dealing with a mere hollow 
tube a. few lines in thickness filled 
up with mud. 

But the works above ground rep- 
resent only a part of the labours of 
these slow-moving but most indus- 
trious of creatures. The arboreal 
tubes are only the prolongation of a 
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much more elaborate system of sub- 
terranean tunnels, which extend over 
large areas and mine the earth some- 
times to a depth of many feet or even 
yards. 

The material excavated from these 
underground galleries and from the 
succession of domed chambers— 
used as nurseries or granaries—to 
which they lead, has to be thrown 
out upon the surface. And it is from 
these materials that the huge ant-hills 
are reared, which form so distinctive 
a feature of the African landscape. 
These heaps and mounds are con- 
spicuous that they may be seen for 
miles, and so numerous are they and 
so useful as cover to the sportsman, 
that without them in certain districts 
hunting would be impossible. The 
first things, indeed, to strike the trav- 
eller in entering the interior are the 
mounds of the white ant, now dot- 
ting the plain in groups like a small 
cemetery, now rising into mounds, 
singly or in clusters, each thirty or 
forty feet in diameter and ten or fif- 
teen feet in height ; or, again, stand- 
ing out against the sky like obelisks, 
their bare sides carved and fluted 
into all sorts of fantastic shapes. In 
India these ant-heaps seldom attain 
a height of more than a couple of 
feet, but in Central Africa they form 
veritable hills, and contain many 
tons of earth. The brick houses of 
the Scotch mission-station on Lake 
Nyassa have all been built out of a 
single ants’ nest, and the quarry 
from which the material has been de- 
rived forms a pit beside the settle- 
ment some dozen feet in depth. A 
supply of bricks, as large again, 
could probably still be taken. from 
this convenient depot ; and the mis- 
sionaries on Lake Tanganyika and 
onwards to Victoria Nyanza have 
been similarly indebted to the labors 
of the termites. In South Africa the 
Zulus and Kaffirs pave all their huts 
with white ant earth ; and during 
the Boer war our troops in Praetoria, 
by scooping out the interior from the 
smaller beehive-shaped ant-heaps, 
and covering the top with clay, con- 
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stantly used them as ovens,. These 
ant-heaps may be said to abound over 
the whole interior of Africa, and 
there are several distinct species. 
The most peculiar, as well as the 
most ornate, is a small variety from 
one to two feet in height, which oc- 
curs in myriads along the shores of 
Lake Tanganyika. Itis builtinsym- 
metrical tiers, and resembles a pile 
of small rounded hats, one above 
another, the rims depending like 
eaves, and sheltering the body of 
the hill from rain. To estimate the 
amount of earth per acre raised from 
the water-line of the subsoil by white 
ants would not in some districts be 
an impossible task ; and it would be 
found, probably, that the quantity 
at least equalled that manipulated 
annually in temperate regions by the 
earthworm. 

These mounds, however, are more 
than mere waste-heaps. Like the 
corresponding region under-ground, 
they are built into a meshwork of 
tunnels, galleries, and chambers, 
where the social interests of the com- 
munity are attended to. The most 
spacious of these chambers, usually 
far underground, is very properly 
allocated to the head of the society, 
the queen.—The queen-termite is a 

- very rare insect, and as there are sel- 
dom more than one, or at most two, 
toa colony, and as the royal apart- 
ments are hidden far in the earth, 
few persons have ever seen a queen, 
and indeed most, if they did happen 
to come across it, from its very sin- 
gular appearance, would refuse to 
believe that it had any connection 
with white ants. It possesses, in- 
deed, the true termite head, but there 
the resemblance to the other mem- 
bers of the family stops, for the size 
of the head bears about the same 
proportion to the rest of the body as 
does the tuft on his Glengarry bon- 
net to asix-foot Highlander. The 
phenomenal corpulence of the royal 
body in the case of the queen-termite is 
possibly due in part, to want of exer- 
cise, for once seated upon herthrone 
she never stirs to the end of her days. 
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She lies there, a large, loathsome, 
cylindrical package, two or three 
inches long, in shape like a sausage, 
and as white as a bolster. Her one 
duty in life is to lay eggs, and it must 
be confessed she discharges her func- 
tion with complete success, for in a 
single day her progeny often amounts 
to many thousands, and for months 
this enormous fecundity never slack- 
ens. The body increases slowly in 
size, and through the transparent skin 
the long folded ovary may be seen, 
with the eggs, impelled by a peris- 
taltic motion, passing onward for 
delivery to the workers who are wait- 
‘ing to carry them to the nurseries 
where they are hatched. Assiduous 
attention, meantime, is paid to the 
queen by other workers, who feed 
her. diligently, with much self-denial 
stuffing her with morsel after morsel 
from their own jaws. A guard of 
honor in the shape of a few of the 
larger soldier-ants is also in attend- 
ance asa last and almost unneces- 
sary precaution. In addition, finally, 
to the soldiers, workers, and queen, 
the royal chamber has also one other 
inmate—the king. He isa very or- 
dinary-looking insect, about the same 
size as the soldiers, but the arrange- 
ment of the parts of the head and 
body is widely different, and like the 
queen he is furnished with eyes. 

Let me now attempt to show the 
way in which the work of the ter- 
mites bears upon the natural agri- 
culture and geology of the tropics. 
Looking at the question from the 
large point of view, the general fact 
to be noted is, that the soil of the 
tropics is in a state of perpetual mo- 
tion. Instead of an upper crust, 
moistened to a paste by the autumn 
rains, and then baked hard as ada- 
mant in the sun; and an under soil, 
hermetically sealed from the air and 
light, and inaccessible to all the nat- 
ural manures derived from the de- 
composition of organic matters— 
these two lawyers being eternally 
fixed in their relation to one another 
—we have a slow and continued 


transference of the layers always tak- 
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ing place. Not only to cover their 
depredations, but to dispose of the 
earth excavated from the under- 
ground galleries, the termites are 
constantly transporting the deeper 
and exhausted soils to the surface. 
Thus there is, so to speak, a con- 
stant circulation of earth in the tro- 
pics, a ploughing and harrowing, 
not furrow by furrow and clod by 
clod, but pellet by pellet and grain 
by grain. 

Some idea of the extent to which 
the underlying earth of the tropical 
forests is thus brought to the surface 
will have been gathered from the 


facts already described ; but no one 


who has not seen it with his own 
eyes can appreciate the gigantic mag- 
nitude of the process. Occasionally 
one sees a whole trunk or branch, 
and sometimes almostan entire tree, 
so swathed in red mud that the bark 
is almost completely concealed, the 
tree looking as if it had been taken 
out bodily and dipped in some crys- 
tallizing solution. Itis not only one 
tree here and there that exhibits the 
work of the white ant, but in many 
places the whole forest is so colored 
with dull red tunnels and patches 
as to give a distinct tone to the land- 
scape—an effect which, ata little dis- 
tance, reminds one of the abend- 
roth in a pine forest among the Alps. 
Some regions are. naturally more 
favorable than others to the opera- 
tions of the termites, and to those 
who have only seen them at work 
in India or in the lower districts of 
Africa this statement may seem an 
exaggeration. But on one range of 
forest-clad hills on the great plateau 
between Lake Nyassa and Tangan- 
yika I have walked for miles through 
trees, every one of which, without 
exception, was ramified, more or 
less, with tunnels. The elevation 
of this locality was about 5000 feet 
above the sea, and the distance from 
the equator some 9° ; but nowhere 
else have I seen a spot where the 
termites were so completely masters 
of the situation as here. If itis the 
case that in these, the most elevated 
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regions of Central Africa, the ter- 
mite colonies attain their maximum 
development, the fact is of much in- 
terest in connection with the geo- 
logical and agricultural function 
which they seem to serve : for it is 
here precisely, before the rivers 
have gathered volume, thatalluvium 
is most wanting ; it is here that the 
tiny headwaters of these same rivers 
collect the earth for subsequent dis- 
tribution over the distant plains and 
coasts.; and though the white ant 
may itself have no power, in the 
first instance, of creating soil, as a 
denuding and transporting agent 
its ministry can scarcely be exag- 
gerated. If this is its function in the 
economy of nature, it is certainly 
clear that the insect to which this 
task is assigned is planted where, 
of all places, it can most effectively 
fulfil the end. 

The direct relation of the termites’ 


‘work to denudation will still further 


appear if we try to imagine the effect 
upon these accumulations of earth- 
pellets and grains of an ordinary 
rainy season. For two or three 
months in the tropics, though inter- 
mittently, the rains lash the forests 
and soils with a fury such as we, 
fortunately, have little idea of. And 
though the earthworks, and espe- 
cially the larger ant-hills, have mar- 
vellous resisting properties, they are 
not invulnerable, and must. ulti- 
mately succumb to denuding agents. 
The tunnels, being only required 
for a temporary purpose, are made 
substantial enough only to last the 
occasion. And in spite of the natu- 
ral glue which cements the pellets of 
earth together, the structure, as a 
whole, after a little exposure, be- 
comes extremely friable, and crum- 
bles to pieces at a touch. When the 
earth-tubes crumble into dust in the 
summer season the débris is scat- 
tered over the country by the wind, 
and in this way tends to increase 
and refresh the soil. During the 
rains, again, it is washed into the 
rivulets and borne away to fertilize 
with new alluvium the distant val- 
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leys, or carried downward to the 
ocean, where, along the coast line, 
it ‘‘sows the dust of continents to 
be.” Herodotus, with equal poetic 
and scientific truth, describes Egypt 
as ‘‘the gift of the Nile.” Possibly 
had he lived to-day he might have 
carried his vision farther back still, 
and referred some of it to the labors 
of the humble termites in the forest 
slopes about Victoria Nyanza. 


WA 
MIMICRY. 
THE WAYS OF AFRICAN INSECTS. 


Mimicry is imposture in nature. 
Carlyle in his blackest visions of 
‘*shams and humbugs” among hu- 
man kind never saw anything so 
finished in hypocrisy as the naturalist 
now finds in every tropical forest. 
There are to be seen creatures, not 
singly, but in tens of thousands, 
whose very appearance, down to the 
minutest spot and wrinkle, is an 
affront to truth, whose every atti- 
tude is a pose for a purpose, and 
whose whole life is a sustained lie. 
Before these masterpieces of decep- 
tion the most ingenious of human 
impositions are vulgar and _ trans- 
parent. Fraud is not only the great 
rule of life in a tropical forest, but the 
one condition of it. 

Although the extraordinary phe- 
nomena of mimicry are now pretty 
generally known to science, few 
workers have yet had the oppor- 
tunity of studying them in nature. 
But no study in natural history de- 
pends more upon observation in the 
tield ; for while in the case of a few 
mimetic forms—the Helconide, for 
example—the imitated form is also 
an insect, and the two specimens 
may be laid side by side in the cabi- 
net at home, the great majority of 
mimetic insects are imitations of ob- 
jects in the environment which can- 
not be brought into comparison with 
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them in the drawers of a museum. 
Besides this, it is not only the form 
but the behavior of the mimetic in- 
sect, its whole habit and _ habitat, 
that have to be considered ; so that 
mere museum contributions to mim- 
icry are almost useless without the 
amplest supplement from the field 
naturalist. JI make no further apol- 
ogy, therefore, for transcribing here 
a few notes bearing upon this sub- 
ject from journals written during a 
recent survey of a region in the 
heart of Africa— the Nyassa-Tan- 
ganyika plateau—which has not yet 
been described or visited by any 
naturalist. 

The preliminaries of the subject 
can be mastered in a moment even 
by the uninitiated, and I may there- 
fore begin with a short preface on 
animal coloring in general. Mim- 
icry depends on resemblances be- 
tween an animal and some other 
object in its environment of which 
it is a practical gain to the creature 
to be a more or less accurate copy. 
The resemblance may be to any ob- 
ject, animate or inanimate. It may 
be restricted to color, or it may ex- 
tend to form, and even to habit ; 
but of these the first is by far the 
most important. 

Apart from sexual selection, color 
in animals mainly serves two func- 
tions. Itis either ‘‘ protective” or 
‘‘warning.” The object of the first 
is to render the animal inconspicuous, 
the object of the second is the op- 
posite—to make it conspicuous. 
Why it should be an object with 
some animals to be palpably ex- 
posed will be apparent from the fol- 
lowing familiar instance of ‘‘warn- 
ing” coloration. There are two great 
families of butterflies, the Danade 
and Acraied@, which are inedible ow- 
ing to the presence in their bodics of 
acrid and unwholesome juices. Now 
to swallow one of these creatures— 
and birds, monkeys, lizards, and 
spiders are very fond of butterflies— 
would be gratuitous. It would be 
disappointing to the eater, who would 
haye to disgorge his prey immedi- 
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ately, and it would be an unneces- 
sary sacrifice of the subject of the ex- 
periment. ‘These butterflies, there- 
fore, must have their disagreeable- 
ness in some way advertised, and so 
they dress up with exceptional ec- 
centricity, distinguishing themselves 
by loud patterns and brilliant color- 
ings, so that the bird, the monkey, 
and the rest can take in the situation 
at a glance. These animated dan- 
ger-signals float serenely about the 
forests wtth the utmost coolness 
in the broadest daylight, leisureli- 
ness, defiance, and self-complacency 
marking their every movement, 
while their duskier brethren have to 
hurry through the glades in terror of 
their lives. For the same reason, 
well-armed or stinging insects are 
always conspicuously ornamented 
with warning colors. The expense 
of eating a wasp, for instance, is too 
great to lead to a second investment 
in the same insect, and wasps there- 
fore have been rendered as showy 
as possible so that they may be at 
once seen and as carefully avoided. 
The same law applies to bees, dragon- 
flies, and other gaudy forms ; and it 
may be taken as arule that all gaily- 
colored insects belong to one or 
other of these two classes: that is, 
that they are either bad eating or 
bad-stingers. Now the remarkable 
fact is that all these brilliant and un- 
wholesome creatures are closely 
imitated in outward apparel by other 
creatures not themselves protected 
by acrid juices, but which thus share 
the same immunity. That these are 
cases of mimicry is certain from 
many considerations, not the least 
striking of which is that frequently 
one of the sexes is protectively 
colored and not the other. 

The brilliant coloring of poisonous 
snakes is sometimes set down by 
naturalists to ‘‘warning,” but the 
details of coloring among reptiles 
have never been thoroughly worked 
out. The difficulty suggests itself 
that if the vivid yellows and oranges 
of some snakes are meant to warn 
off dangerous animals, the same con- 
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spicuousness would warn off the 
animals on which the venomous 
forms prey. Thus, while ‘bemg 
hunted, a showy skin might be of 
advantage to the snake ; in hunting 
it would be an equal disadvantage. 
But when one watches on the spot 
the manner in which snakes really 
do their hunting, it becomes probable 
that the coloring, vivid and peculiar 
as it is, in most cases is designed 
simply to aid concealment. One of 
the most beautiful and ornate of all 
the tropical reptiles is the puff-adder. 
This animal, the bite of which is cer- 
tain death, is from three to five feet 
long, and disproportionately thick, 
being in some parts almost as thick 
as the lower part of the thigh. The 
whole body is ornamented with 
strange devices in green, yellow, 
and black, and lying in a museum 
its glittering coils certainly form a 
most striking object. But in nature 
the puff-adder has a very different 
background. Itis essentially a forest 
animal, its true habitat being among 
the fallen leaves in the deep shade 
of the trees by the banks of streams. 
Now in such a position, at the dis- 
tance of a foot or two, its appear- 
ance so exactly resembles the forest 
bed as to be almost indistinguishable 
from it. Iwas once just throwing 
myself down under a tree to rest 
when, stooping to clear the spot, I 
noticed a peculiar pattern among 
the leaves. I started back in horror 
to find a puff-adder of the largest 
size, its thick back only visible and 
its fangs within a few inches of my 
face as I stooped. It was lying con- 
cealed among fallen leaves so like 
itself that, but for the exceptional 
caution which in African travel be- 
comes a habit, I should certainly 
have sat down upon it, and to sit 
down upon a puff-adder is to sit 
down for the last time. I think this 
coloration in the puff-adder is more 
than that of warning, and that this 
semi-somnolent attitude is not al- 
ways the mere attitude of repose. 
This reptile lay lengthwise, conceal- 
ed, all but a few inches, among the 
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withered leaves. Now the pecul- 
iarity of the puff-adder is that it 
strikes backward. Lying on the 
ground, therefore, it commands as 
it were its whole rear, and the mo- 
ment any part is touched, the head 
doubles backward with inconceiv- 
able swiftness, and the poison-fangs 
close upon their victim. The puff- 
adder in this way forms a sort of 
horrid trap set in the woods which 
may be altogether unperceived till 
it shuts with a sudden spring upon 
its prey. 

But that the main function of color- 
ing is protection may be decided from 
the simplest observation of animal 
life in any part of the world. Even 
among the larger animals, which one 
might suppose independent of subter- 
fuge and whose appearance any- 
where but in their native haunts sug- 
gests a very opposite theory, the 
harmony of color with environment 
is always more or less striking. 
When we look, for instance, at the 
coat of a zebra with its thunder-and- 
lightning pattern of black and white 
stripes, we should think such a con- 
spicuous object designed to court 
rather than to elude attention. But 
the effect in nature is just the oppo- 
site. The black and white somehow 
take away the sense of a solid body 
altogether ; the two colors seem to 
blend into the most inconspicuous 
gray, and at close quarters the effect 
is as of bars of light seen through the 
branches of shrubs. I have found 
myself in the forest gazing at what I 
supposed to be a solitary zebra, its 


presence betrayed by some motion | 


due to my approach, and suddenly 
realized that 1 was surrounded by 
an entire herd which were all invisi- 
ble until they moved. The motion- 
lessness of wild game in the field 
when danger is near is well known ; 
and every hunter is aware of the diffi- 
culty of seeing even the largest ani- 
mals though they are just standing 
in front of him. The tiger, whose 
stripes are. obviously meant to imi- 
tate the reeds of thejungle in which 
it lurks, is nowhere found in Africa ; 
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but its beautiful cousin, the leopard, 
abounds in these forests, and its 
spotted pelt probably conveys the 
same sense of indistinctness as in the 
case of the zebra. The hippopota- 
mus seems to find the deep water of 
the rivers—where it spends the great- 
er portion of its time—a sufficient 
protection ; but the crocodile is mar- 
vellously concealed by its knotted 
mud-colored hide, and it is often 
quite impossible to tell at a distance 
whether the objects lying along the 
river banks are alligators or fallen 
logs. 

But by far the most wonderful ex- 
amples of protective adjustments are 
found where the further disguise of 
form is added to that of color, and to 
this only is the term mimicry strictly 
applicable. The pitch of intricate 
perfection to which mimicry has at- 
tained in an undisturbed and unglaci- 
ated country like Central Africa is so 
marvellous and incredible, that one 
almost hesitates to utter what his 
eyes haveseen. Before going to Af- 
rica 1 was of course familiar with the 
accounts of mimetic insects to be 
found in the works of Bates, Belt, 
Wallace, and other naturalists ; but 
no description prepares one in the 
least for the surprise which awaits 
him when first he encounters these 
species in nature. My introduction 
to them occurred on the borders of 
Lake Shirwa—one of the smaller and 
less known of the great African lakes 
—and I shall record the incident ex- 
actly as I findit in my notes. I had 
stopped one day among some tall 
dry grass to mark a reading of the 
aneroid, when one of my men sud- 
denly shouted ‘‘ Chirombo !” ‘‘ Chi- 
rombo ” means an inedible beast of 
any kind, and I turned round to see 
where the animal was. The native 
pointed straight at myself. Icould 
see nothing, but he approached, 
and pointing close to a wisp of hay 
which had fallen upon my coat, re- 
peated ‘‘ Chirombo!” Believing 
that it must be some insect among 
the hay, I took it in my fingers, look- 
ed over it, and told him pointedly 
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there was no ‘‘Chirombo ” there. + 
He smiled, and pointing again to the 
hay; exclaimed *‘Moio.! ~ - * It’s 
alive!” The hay itself was the Chi- 
rombo. Ido not exaggerate when 
I say that that wisp of hay was no 
more like an insect than my aneroid 
barometer. J had mentally resolved 
never to be taken in by any of these 
mimetic frauds ; I was incredulous 
enough to suspect that the descrip- 
tions of Wallace and the others 
were somewhat highly colored ; 
but Iconfess to have been complete- 
ly stultified and beaten by the very 
first mimetic form I met. It was 
one of that very remarkable family 
the Phasmide, but surely nowhere 
else in nature could there be such 
another creature. Take two inches 
of dried yellow grass-stalk, such as 
one might pluck to run through the 
stem ofa pipe ; then take six other 
pieces nearly as long and a quarter 
as thick ; bend each in the middle at 
any angle you like, stick them in 
three opposite pairs, and again at 
any angle you like, upon the first 
grass stalk, and you have my Chi- 
rombo. When you catch him, his 
limbs are twisted about at every an- 
gle, as if the whole were made of 
one long stalk of the most delicate 
grass, hinged in a dozen places, and 
then gently crushed up into a dishey- 
elled heap. Having once assumed 
a position, by a wonderful instinct 
he nevcr moves or varies one of his 
many angles byhalf a degree. The 
way this insect keeps up the delusion 
is indeed almost as wonderful as the 
mimicry itself ; you may turn him 
about and over and over, but he is 
mere dried grass, and nothing will 
induce him to acknowledge the ani- 
mal kingdom by the faintest sus- 
picion of spontaneous movement. 
All the members of this family have 
this power of shamming death ; but 
how such emaciated and juiceless 
skeletons should ever presume to be 
alive is the real mystery.- These 
Phasmide \ook more like ghosts 
than living creatures, and so slim 


are they that, in trying to kill them | 
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for the collecting-box, the strongest 
squeeze between finger and thumb 
makes no more impression upon 
them than it would upon fine steel 
wire, and one has to half-guillotine 
them against some hard substance 
before any little life they have is 
sacrificed to science. 

I examined after this many thou- 


‘sands of Phasmide, Mantide, and 


other mimetic forms, and there is 
certainly in nature no more Curious 
or interesting study. These grass- 
stalk insects live exclusively among 
the long grass which occurs in 
patches all over the forests, and 
often reaches a height of eight or 
ten feet. During three-fourths of 
the year it is dried by the sun into 
a straw-yellow color, and all the 
insects are painted to match. Al- 
though yellow is the ground tone 
of these grasses, they are variegated, 
and especially towards the latter 
half of the year, intwo ways. They 
are either tinged here and there with 
red and brown, like the autumn 
colors at home, or they are streaked 
and spotted with black mould or 
other markings, painted by the 
finger of decay. All these ap- 
pearances are closely imitated by 
insects. To complete the decep- 
tion, some have the antenne de- 
veloped to represent blades of grass, 
which are often from one to two 
inches in length, and stick out from 
the end of the body, one on either 
side, like blades of grass at the end 
of a stalk. The favorite attitude of 
these insects is to clasp a grass-stalk, 
as if they were climbing a pole; 
then the body is compressed against 
the stem and held in position by the 
two fore-limbs, which are extended 
in front so as to form one long line 
with the body, and so mixed up 
with the stalk as to be practically 
part of -it.. Thee /four other ier. 
stand out anyhow in rigid spikes, 
like forks from the grass, while the 
antenne are erected at the top, like 
blades coming off from a node, 
which the button-like head so well 
resembles. When one of these in- 
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sects springs to a new stalk of grass 
it will at once all but vanish before 
your eyes. It remains there per- 
fectly rigid, a component part of the 
grass itself, its long lees crooked 
and branched exactly like dried hay, 
the same in color, the same in fine- 
ness, and quite defying detection. 
These blades, alike with limbs and 
body, are variously colored accord- 
ing to season and habitat. When 
the grasses are tinged with autumn 
tints they are the same; and the 
colors run through many shades, 
from the pure bright red, such as 
tips the fins of a perch, to the deeper 
claret colors or the tawny gold of 
port. But an even more singular 
fact remains to be noted. After the 
rainy season, when the new grasses 
spring up with their vivid color, 
these withered-grass insects seem 
all to disappear. Their color now 
would be no protection to them, and 
their places are taken by others 
colored as green as the new grass. 
Whether these are new insects or 
only the same in spring toilets I do 
not know, bntI should think they 
are a different population altogether, 
the cycle of the former generation 
being, probably, complete with the 
end of summer. 

Besides the insects which imitate 
grass, another large class imitate 
twigs, sticks, and the smaller 
branches of shrubs. The common- 
est of these is a walking twig, three 
or four inches long, covered with 
bark apparently, and, spotted all 
over with mould like the genuine 
branch. Theimitation of bark here 
is one of the most perfect delusions 
in nature; the delicate  striation 
and the mould spots are repro- 
duced exactly, while the segmenta- 
tion of the body represents, node- 
intervals with wonderful accuracy. 
On finding one of these insects I 
have often:cut a small branch from 
an adjoining tree and laid the two 
side by side for comparison ; and 
when both are partly concealed by 
the hands so as to show only the 
part of the insect’s body which is 


free from limbs, it is impossible to 
tell the one from the other. The 
very joints of the legs in these forms 
are knabbed to represent nodes, and 
the characteristic attitudes of the in- 
sect are all such as to sustain the de- 
ception. 

A still more elaborate set of forms 
are those which represent leaves. 
These belong mostly to the Mantis 
and Locust tribes, and they are 
found in all forms, sizes, and colors, 
mimicking foliage at every stage of 
growth, maturity, anddecay. Some 
have the leaf stamped on _ their 
broadened wing-cases in vivid 
green, with veins and midrib com- 
plete, and with curious expansions 
over the thorax and along all the 
limbs to imitate smaller leaves. I 
have again andagain matched these 
forms in the forest, not only with 
the living leaf, but with crumpled, 
discolored, and _ shrivelled — speci- 
mens, and indeed the imitations of 
the crumpled autumn-leaf are even 
more numerous and_ impressive 
than those of the -living form. 
Lichens, mosses, and fungi are also 
constantly taken as models by in- 
sects, and there is probably nothing 
in the vegetable kingdom, no knot, 
wart, nut, mould, scale, bract, 
thorn, or bark, which has not its 
living counterpart in some animal 
form. Most of the moths, beetles, 
weevils, and especially the larval 
forms, are more or less protectéd 
mimetically ; and in fact almost the 
entire population of the tropics 
is guilty ot personation in ways 
known or unknown. The lichen- 
mimicking insects even go thelength 
of imitating holes, by means of 
mirror-like pools of black irregularly 
disposed on the ‘back, or interrupt- 
ings the otherwise dangerous sym- 
metry of the fringed sides. The 
philosophy of these coal-black mark- 
ing greatly puzzled me fora time. 
The first I saw was on a specimen 
of the singular and rare Harpax 
ocellarta, which had been thrown on 
the camp fire clinging to a lichen- 
covered log, and so well carried out 
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was the illusion that even the natives 
were deceived till the culprit be- 
trayed its quality by erecting its 
gauzy wings. 

But it would be tedious to re- 
count further the divisive ways of 
these arch-deceivers, and I shall 
only refer to another mimetic form, 
which for cool Pharisaism takes the 
palm from every creeping or flying 
thing. I first saw this menfeur a 
triple éage on the Tanganyika pla- 
teau. JI had lain for a whole week 
without stirring from one spot—a 
boulder in the dried-up bed of a 
stream, for this is the only way to 
find out what really goes on in na- 
ture. A canopy of leaves arched 
overhead, the home of many birds, 
and the granite boulders of the dry 
stream-bed, and all along the banks, 
were marked with their white drop- 
pings. One day I was startled to 
see one of these droppings move. 
It was a mere white splash upon the 
stone, and when I approached I saw 
I must be mistaken ; the thing was 
-impossible;. and now it was _ per- 
fectly motionless. But I certainly 
saw it move, so I bent down and 
touched it. It wasan animal. Of 
course it was as dead as a stone the 
moment I touched it, but one soon 
knows these impostures, and I gave 
it a minute or two to become alive— 
hastily sketching it meantime in 
case it should vanish through the 
stone, for in that land of wonders 
one really never knows what will 
happen next. Here was a bird- 
dropping suddenly become alive and 
moving over a rock; and now it 
was a bird-dropping again; and 
yet, like Galileo, I protest that it 
moved. It would not come to, and 
I almost feared I might be mistaken 
after all, so I turned it over on its 
other side. Now should any sceptic 
persist that this was a bird-dropping 
I leave him to account for a bird- 
dropping with six legs, a head, and 
a segmented body. Righting the 
creature, which showed no sign of 
life through all this ordeal, I with- 
drew a few paces and watched de- 
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velopments. It lay motionless on 
the stone, no legs, no head, no 
feelers, nothing to be seen but a flat 
patch of white—just such a patch as 
you could make on the stone ina 
second with a piece of chalk. Pre- 
sently it stirred, and the spot slowly 
sidled across the boulder until I 
caught the impostor and imprisoned 
him for my cabinet. I saw in all 
about a dozen of these insects after 
this. They are about half the size 
of a four-penny piece, slightly more 
oval than round, and as white asa 
snowflake. This whiteness is due 
to a number of little tufts of delicate 
down growing out from minute pro- 
tuberances all over the back. It is 
a fringe of similar tufts round the 
side that gives the irregular margin 
so suggestive of a splash ; and the 
under surface of the body has no 
protection at all. The limbs are 
mere threads, and the motion of the 
insect is slow and monotonous, with 
frequent pauses to impress surround- 
ing nature with its moribund condi- 
tion. » Now unless this insect with 
this color and habit were protective- 
ty colored it simply would not have 
a chance to exist. It lies fearlessly 
exposed on the bare stones during 
the brightest hours of the tropical 


day, a time when almost every 
other animal is skulking out of 
sight. Lying upon all the stenes 


round about are the genuine drop- 
pings of birds; and when one sees 
the two together it is difficult to say 
whether one is most struck with the 
originality of the idea, or the extra- 
ordinary audacity with which the 
role is carried out. * 

It will be apparent from these brief 
notes that mimicry is not merely an 
occasional or exceptional phenome- 
non, but an integral part of the econ- 
omy of nature. It is not a chance 
relation between a few objects, but 
a system so widely authorized that 


* Itis a considerable responsibility to be the sole 
witness to this comedy—though I saw it repeated a 
dozen times subsequently—but fortunately for my ve- 
racity, [ have since learned from Mr. Kirby of the 
British Museum that there is an English beetle, the 
Cronus Biattaria, the larval form of which “ operates ’* 
in a precisely similar way. 
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probably the whole animal kingdom 
is more or less involved in it; a 
system, moreover, which, in the 
hands of natural selection, must 
€ver increase in intricacy and beauty. 
It may also be taken for granted 
that a scheme so widespread and so 
successful is based upon some sound 
utilitarian principle. That principle, 
1 should say, was probably its econ- 
omy. Nature does everything as 
simply as possible, and with the 
least expenditure of material. Now 
consider the enormous saving of 
muscle and nerve, of instinct and 
energy, secured by making an ani- 
mal’s lease of life to depend on pas- 
sivity rather than activity. Instead 
of having to run away, the creature 
has simply to keep still; instead of 
having to fight, it has but to hide. 
No armor is needed, no powerful 
muscle, no expanse of wing. <A few 
daubs of color, a little modelling of 
thorax and abdomen, a deft turn of 
antenne and limb, and the thing is 
done. 

At the first revelation of all these 
smart hypocrisies one is inclined to 
brand the whole system as cowardly 
and false. And, however much the 
creatures impress you by their clever- 
‘ness, you never quite get over the 
feeling that there is something under- 
hand about it ; something question- 
able and morally unsound. The 
evolutionist, also, is apt to charge 
mimetic species in general with 
neglecting the harmonious develop- 
ment of their physical framework, 
and by a cheap and ignoble subter- 
fuge evading the appointed struggle 
for life. Butis itso? Are the es- 
thetic elements in nature so far be- 
low the mechanical? Are color and 
form, quietness and rest, so much 
less important than the specializa- 
tion of single function or excellence 
in the arts of war? Is it nothing 
that, while in some animals the dis- 
guises tend to become more and 
more perfect, the faculties for pene- 
trating them, in other animals, must 
continually increase in subtlety and 
power? And, after all, if the least 
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must be said} is it not better to be a 
live dog than a dead lion ? 


VIII. 
A GEOLOGICAL SKETCH; 


From the work of the various ex- 
plorers who have penetrated Africa, 
it is now certain that the interior of 
that Continent is occupied by avast 
plateau from 4000 to 5000 feet above 
the level of the sea. In five sepa- 
rate regions—in the North-east, in 
Abyssinia, in the Masai country, on 
the Tanganyika plateau, and in the 
district inland from Benguela—this 
plateau attains a height of consider- 
ably over 5000 feet ; while towards 
the coasts, throughout their entire 
length, both east and west, it falls 
with great uniformity to a lower 
plateau, with an elevation of from 
1000 to 2000 feet. This lower pla- 
teau is succeeded, also with much 
uniformity along both coast lines, 
by littoral and deltoid plains, with 
an average breadth from the séa of 
about 150 miles. 

The section which Iam about to 
describe, entering Africa at the Zam- 
besi and penetrating inwards to the 
Tanganyika plateau, traverses each 
of these regions in turn—the coast- 
belt, the lower fringing table-land, 
the great general plateau of the 
country, and the third or highest 
elevation of the Tanganyika table- 
land. To deal thoroughly with so 
vast a region in the course ofa single 
exploration is out of the question ; 
and I only indicate here a few of 
the rough results of what was no 
more than a brief and hasty recon- 
naissance. 

The first and only geological 
feature to break the monotony of 
mangrove-swamp and low grass 
plain of the coast-belt is the débris 
of an ancient coral-reef, studded with 
sponges and other organisms. This 
reef is exposed on the Qua-qua 
River, a little above. Mogurrumba, 
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and about fifty miles from the sea. 
It is of small extent, at no great 
height above the present sea-level, 
and, taken alone, can only argue for 
a very inconsiderable elevation of 
the coast region. Some twenty 
miles farther inland, and still only a 
few yards above sea-level, an incon- 
spicuous, elevation appears, consist- 
ing of sedimentary rocks. This belt 
is traceable for some distance, both 
north and south, and a poor section 
may’ be found in the Zambesi River, 
a few miles above the grave of Mrs. 
Livingstoneat Shupanga. The rocks 
in question, which are only visible 
when the Zambesi is very low, con- 
sist of a few thin beds of red and 
yellow sandstones, with intercalated 
marly sandstones and fine conglom- 
erates. . Sedimentary rocks, in a 
somewhat similar relation, are found 
at least as far north as Mombassa, 
above Zanzibar, and as far south as 
the Cape; and it seems probable 
that the whole of the plateau of the 
interior is fringed by this narrow 
belt. No organic remains have been 
found in this series north of Natal, 
but the fossils of the Cape beds may 
shed some light on its horizon. As- 
sociated probably with these rocks 
are the great beds of coal which are 
known to exist some distance up 
the river in the neighborhood of 
Fette: 

A short distance above the junc- 
tion of the River Shiré with the Zam- 
besi the first hills of the plateau be- 
gin almost abruptly. They occur 
in irregular isolated masses, mostly 
of the saddle-back order, and vary- 
ing in height from 100 or 200 to 
2000 feet. ‘Those I examined con- 
sisted entirely ofa very white quartz- 
ite—the only quartzite, I may say, I 
ever saw in East Central Africa. 
At the foot of the most prominent of 
those hills—that of Morumballa—a 
hot-spring bubbles up, which Living- 
stone has already described in his 
‘“Zambesi.”  Hot-springs are not 
uncommon in other parts of the 
Continent, and several are to be 
found on the shores of Lake Nyassa. 
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These are all of the simplest type, 
and although the temperature is 
high they leave no deposit any- 
where to indicate their chemical 
character. 

Two or three days’ journey, north 
and west of Morumballa, among the 
distant hills which border the valley 
of the Shiré, Livingstone marks a 
spot in his sketch-map where coal 
is to be found. After examining the 
neighborhood with some care, and 
¢ross-examining the native tribes, I 
conclude that Livingstone must, 
in this instance, have been either 
mistaken or misinformed. A black 
rock certainly occurs at the locality 
named, but after securing specimens 
of this as well as of all the dark- 
colored rocks in the vicinity, I found 
them to be, without exception, mem- 
bers of the igneous class. One very 
dark diorite was probably the rock 
which, on a distant view, had been 
mistaken for coal, for none of the 
natives along the whole length of 
the lower Shiré had ever heard of 
‘Ca black rock which burned.” Coal 
however, asalready mentioned, does 
certainly occur farther inland on the 
Zambesi; while, farther south, the 
Natal and Transvaal coalfields are 
now well known. 

While speaking of coal I may best 
refer here to a small coal-bed asso- 
ciated with an apparently different 
series of rocks, and of special inter- 
est from its occurrence in the far in- 
terior of the country. On the west- 
ern shore of Lake Nyassa, about 10° 
south latitude, coal was reported a 
few years ago by a solitary explorer, 
who penetrated that region prospect- 
ing for gold in the wake of Living- 
stone. The importance of such “a 
discovery—a coal-seam on the bor- 
ders of one of the great inland seas: 
of Africa—cannotbe over-estimated ; 
and the late Mr. James Stewart, C. 
E., who has done such important 
work for the geography of Africa, 
made a special examination of the 
spot. From his report to the Royal 
Geographical Society, I extract the 
following reference :— 
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‘On the 29th we marched north- 


wards along thecoast, reaching, 
after three miles, the stream in which 
is the coal discovered by Mr. Rhodes. 
The coal lies in a clay bank, tilted 
up at an angle of 45°, dip west. It 
is laid bare over only some 30 feet, and 
is about 7 feet thick. It hardly looks 
as if it were in its original bed. The 
coal is broken’ and thrown about as 
if it had been brought down by a 
landslip, and traces of clay are found 
in the interstices. Yet the bed is 
compact, and full of good coal. I 
traced it along the hillside for some 
200 yards, and found it cropping 
out on the surface here and there. 
It is 500 feet above the lake-level, 
and about a mile and a half from 
the shore. I lita good fire with it, 
which burnedupstrongly. The coal 
softened and threw out gas bubbles, 
but gave no gas-jets. It caked 
slightly, but not so as to impede its 
burning.’ —Proceedingss, vol. iii. No. 
5, p- 264. 

I examined this section pretty 
carefully, and fear I must differ 
slightly from Mr. Stewart in his geo- 
logical and economical view of the 
formation. The 7-foot seam de- 
scribedby Stewart is certainly a de- 
' ception, the seam being really com- 
posed of a series of thin beds of al- 
ternately carbonaceous and argilla- 
ceous matter, few of the layers of 
coal being more than an inch in 
thickness. With some of the most 
carefully selected specimens I lit a 
fire, but with disappointing results. 
Combustion was slow, and without 
flame. Although there were what 
can only be called fms of really 
good coal here and there, the min- 
eral, on the whole, seemed of infer- 
ior quality, and useless as a steam- 
coal. From the general indications 
to the locality I should judge that 
the coal existed only in limited quan- 
tity, while the position of the bed 
at the rop of a rocky gorge renders 
the depositall but inaccessible. On 
the whole, therefore, the Lake Ny- 
assa coal, so far as opened up at 
present, can scarcely be regarded as 
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having any great economical im- 
portance, although the geological in- 
terest of such a mineral in this re- 
gion is considerable. Sections of 
the coal have already been prepared 
for the microscope, and Dr. Car- 
ruthers of the British Museum has 
identified the macrospores of Lyco- 
podacious plants, which are identi- 
cal with similar organisms found in 
the coal-fields of England. 

The Geology of the great African 
plateaux, so far as my section from 
the Lower Shiré to the Tanganyika 
plateau is any indication of their 
general structure, is of such sim- 
plicity that it may almost be dis- 
missed in a sentence. The whole 
country from the Shiré river, a 
hundred miles above its junction 
with the Zambesi, embracing the 
lower and_ higher central pla- 
teaux, the whole Shiré Highlands 
from the river to the. westward 
shores of Lake Shirwa, the three 
hundred miles of rocky coast fring- 
ing the western shore of Lake Ny- 
assa, the plateau between Nyassa 
and Tanganyika for at least half its 
length—with one unimportant inter- 
ruption—consists solely of granite 
and gneiss. The character and 
texture of this rock persist with re- 
markable uniformity throughout this 
immense region. The granite, an 
ordinary gray granite, composed of 
white rarely pink orthoclase felspar, 
the mica of the biotitic or magne- 
sian variety, rarely muscovite, and 
neither fine nor coarse in texture ; 
the gneiss, the same rock foliated. 
Of the ‘relation of these gneissose 
and granitic rocks to one another I 
was unable to discover any law. 
Sometimes the gneiss would persist 
over a large area, sometimes the 
granite ; while frequently the two 
would alternate perplexingly within 
alimited area. Mr. Joseph Thomp- 
son’s section, drawn inland from Zan- 
zibar and joining mine at the north- 
ern end of Lake Nyassa, and thence > 
onwards by a more easterly route 
towards Tanganyika, reveals a some- 
what similar petrographical struc- 
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ture ; and, from scattered references 
in the journals of other explorers, it 
is plain that this gneisso-granitic 
formation occupies a very large area 
in the interior of the African Con- 
tinent. Associated minerals with 
these rocks, as far as a very gen- 
eral survey indicated, were all but 
wholly wanting. At Zomba, on the 
Shiré Highlands, a little tourmaline 
occurs, but of the precious metals I 
could find no trace. Veins of any 
kind are also rare ; and even pegma- 
tite I encountered in only one in- 
stance. Intrusive dykes through- 
out the whole area were likewise ab- 
sent except in a single district. This 
district lies towards the southern 
border of the Shiré Highlands, im- 
mediately where the plateau rises 
from the river, and there the dykes 
occur pretty numerously. They are 
seldom more than a few feet in 
breadth, and consist of ordinary 


dolerite or basalt. The black rock | 
on the Lower Shiré, already men- 
tioned in connection with Living- 
stone’s supposed discovery of coal, | 
may possibly be one of these dykes ; 
but that there is any considerable 
development of igneous rocks in 
this immediate locality I should 
doubt. Farther up the Zambesi, 
however, coulées of basalt are met | 
with at more than one place, con- 
spicuously in the neighborhood of 
the Victoria Falls. The onty dis- 
tinct trace of volcanic action through- 
out my route appeared towards the 
extreme northern end of the Lake 
Nyassa. One is warned beforehand 
by occasional specimens of pumice 
lying about the lake shore as one 
travels north; but it is not till the 
extreme end of the lake is reached 
that the source is discovered in the | 
series of low volcanic cones which 
Thompson has already described in 
this locality. The development is 
apparently local, and the origin of 
the cones probably comparatively 
recent. 

Apart from this local development 
of igneous rocks at the north end of 


Lake Nyassa, the only other break 
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in the granitic series throughout the 
area traversed by my line of march 
occurs near the native village of Ka- 
ronga, on Lake Nyassa. About a doz- 
en miles from the north-western lake 
shore on the route to Tanganyika, 
after following the Rukuru river 
through a defile of granite rocks, I 
came, to my great surprise, upon a 
well-marked series of stratified beds. 
At a bend in the river a fine section 
isexposed. They lie thrown against 
the granitic rocks, which here show 
signs of disturbance, and consists of 
thin beds of very fine light-gray sand- 
stone, and blue and gray shales, 
with an occasional band of gray 
limestone. By camping at the spot 
for some days, and working patient- 
ly, I was rewarded with the dis- 
covery of fossils. Thisis, of course, 
the main interest of these beds,— 
for these are, I believe, the only 
fossils that have ever been found in 
Central Africa. The shale, naturally, 
yielded the most productive results, 
one layer especially being one mass 
of small Lamellbranchiata. Though 
so numerous, these fossils are con- 
fined to a single species of the Ze/- 
linidde, a family abundantly repre- 
sented in tropical seas at the present 
time, and dating back as far as the 
Oodlite. Vegetable remains are feebly 
represented by a few reeds and 
grasses. Fish-scales abound; but 
I was only able, and that after much 
labor, to unearth two or three im- 
perfect specimens of the fishes 
themselves. These have been put 
into the accomplished hands of Dr. 
Traquair of Edinburgh, who has 
been kindenough to furnish the fol- 
lowing account of them :— 


EDINBURGH, 23d April, 1888. 

Dear ProressoR Drummonp. —I 
have carefully examined the six 
specimens of fossil fish-remains from 
Central Africa, which you submitted 
to me, and though I certainly would 
have wished them to have been less 
fragmentary, I shall do my best to 
give an opinion upon them. 

No. 1,.the largest, is the hinder 
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portion ofa fish of moderate size, 
showing not only scales, but also 
the remains of the dorsal, anal, and 
caudal fins. The caudal is strongly 
heterocercal, and was probably deep- 
ly bifurcated, but the rays of the 
lower lobe are very badly preserved : 
only the posterior parts of the dorsal 
and anal are seen, nearly opposite 
each other, and composed of fine, 
closely placed, and closely articu- 
lated rays. The scales, displaced 
and jumbled up, are osseous thick, 
and rhomboidal, with a strong blunt 
carina on the attached surface, while 
the exposed part of the external sur- 
face is covered with ganoine, and 
ornamented with rather sparsely 
scattered pits and punctures. 
Belonging to the Order Ganoidei, 
this fish is with equal certainty re- 
ferable to the family Palzoniscida, 
but its genus is more a matter of 
doubt owing to the fragmentary na- 
ture of the specimen. Judging from 
the form and thickness of the scales, 
I should be inclined to refer it to 


Acrolepis, were it not that the dorsal | 


and anal fins seem so close to the 
tail, and so nearly opposite each 
other; here, however, it may be 
remarked that the disturbed state of 
the scales affords room for the pos- 
sibility that the original relations of 
the parts may not be perfectly pre- 
served. I have, however, no doubt 
that, as a species, itis new ; and as 
you have been the first to bring 
fossil fishes from those regions of 
Central Africa, you will perhaps 
allow me to name it Acrolepis (°) 
Drummond. 

No. 2 is a piece of cream-colored 
limestone, with numerous minute, 
scattered, rhombic, striated, ganoid 
scales, which I cannot venture to 
name, though I believe them to be 
paleoniscid. Associated with these 
is a small portion of the margin of a 
jaw, with numerous minute sharp 
conical teeth. Butalsolying among 
these minuter relics is a scale of a 
much larger size, and clearly be- 
longing to another fish. It meas- 
ures 1-4 inch in height by the same 
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in breadth ; its shape is rhomboidal, 
having an extensive anterior covered 
area, and a strong articular spine 
projecting from the upper margin. 
The free surface is brilliantly ganoid, 
and marked with furrows separating 
feeble ridges, which pass rather 
obliquely downwards and backwards 
across the scale, and terminate in 
eight sharp denticulations of the 
hinder margin. A little way off is 
the impression of the attached sur- 
face of a similar scale, and there are 
also two interspinous bones, prob- 
ably belonging to the same fish. 
This is probably also a paleoniscid 
scale, resembling in shape those of 
Acrolepis, but it is rather thinner 


than is usually the case in this 
genus. It has also considerable re- 


semblance to some of those scales 
from the European Trias, named 
by Agassiz Gyrolepis. Though it 
may be rather venturesome to name 
a species from such slender ma- 
terial, nevertheless we may provis- 
ionally at least, recognize the scale 
as Acrolepis (?) Africanus. 

Nos. 3 and 4 are small pieces of 
the same limestone, covered with the 
minute striated paleeoniscid scales 
referred to above. 

No. 5 is a piece of gray micaceous 
shale, with scales of yet a fourth 
species of paleoniscid fish. One 
conspicuous scale unfortunately, like 
all the rest, seen only from the at- 
tached surface, is 1-6 inch in height 
by nearly 1-4 in breadth ; it is toler- 
ably rectangular in shape, having a 
well-developed articular spine and 
fossette. Part of the scale is broken 
away at the anterior margin, the 
impression brought into view show- 
ing that the covered area is narrow, 
and indicating that the free surface 
is striated with rather sharp ridges 
passing obliquely across the scale. 
The posterior margin is finely dentic- 
ulated. 

Though this scale is in my opin- 
ion specifically, and possibly gene- 
rically, distinct from those previously 
named, the outer surface not being 
properly displayed renders it impos- 
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sible to give a_ sufficient diagnosis. 
No. 6 is a piece of the same shale, 
having the clavicle of a small pale- 
oniscid fish, which it is, however, 
impossible to name.—I am, yours 
faithfully, R. H. Traquair. 


These fossiliferous beds seem to 
occupy a comparatively limited area, 
and have a very high dip in a south- 
easterly direction. At the spot 
where my observations were taken 
they did not extend over more than 
half a mile of country, but it is pos- 
sible that the formation may persist 
fora long distance in other direc- 
tions. Indeed, I traced it for some 
miles in the direction in which, some 
fifty or sixty miles off, lay the coal 
already described, and to which it 
may possibly be related. 

With one or two general remarks 
upon surface geology and physical 
geography I bring this note to a 
close. First, regarding the Lakes 
Nyassa and Shirwa,—there is dis- 
tinct evidence, and especially in the 
case of the latter, that they have 


formerly occupied a considerably 
larger area than at present. Shirwa 
is an extremely shallow lake; 


though the eastern and southern 
shores are mountainous it is sugges- 
tive rather of an immense bog than 
of a deep inland sea. For many 
miles before reaching the shore there 
are signs that one is traversing the 
site of a former and larger Shirwa, 
which may possibly at one time 
have been actually connected with 
the lower extremity of Lake Nyassa. 
To substantiate this conclusion, 
however, will require more detailed 
examination of the Shiré Highlands 
than Iwasable to give. The pecul- 
iarity of Shirwa is that the water is 
brackish to the taste, while that of 
Nyassa and of the other Central 
African lakes, with the exception of 
Lake Leopold, is fresh. The shal- 
lowness of Shirwa, and the precari- 
ousness of its outlet through Lake 
Cheuta to the Lujenda, amply ac- 
count for this difference ; for the 
narrow waters of Nyassa and Tan- 
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ganyika are thoroughly drained and 
profoundly deep. 

That Lake Nyassa is also slowly 
drying up is evident from the most 
superficial examination of its south- 
ern end. There it has already left 
behind a smaller lake—Lake Poma- 
lombé—-a considerable expanse of 
water, through which the Shiré 
passes a few miles after emerging 
from Lake Nyassa, but already so 
shallow that nowhere in the dry 
season does the depth exceed three 
fathoms. If the silting up of this 
lake continues fora few years it will 
render this sheet of water, which 
commands the entrance to Lake 
Nyassa, totally unnavigable, and thus 
close the magnificent water-highway 
at present open witha portage of 
of seventy miles, from the top of 
Lake Nyassa to the Indian Ocean at 
the mouth of the Zambesi. 

Regarding the interesting question 
of the origin of Lake Nyassa and its 
great sister-lakes 
Africa—the Victoria and Albert 
Nyanza and Tanganyika— I do not 
presume to speak. No follower of 
Ramsay in his theory of the glacial 
origin of lakes could desire a more 
perfect example of a _ rock-basin 
than that of Lake Nyassa. It is a 
gigantic trough of granite and gneiss, 
three hundred miles in length, no- 
where over fifty miles in breadth, 
and sixteen hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, the mountains ris- 
ing all around it, and sometimes 
almost sheer above it, toa farther 
height of one, two, and three thou- 
sand feet. The high Tanganyika 
plateau borders it on the northern 
shore, and the greatest depth is pre- 
cisely where the glacial theory 
would demand, namely, towards the 
upper portion of the lake. On the 
other hand, the physical geology of 
the country in which these other 
lakes are situated, as well as sever- 
al features connected with Lake 
Nyassa itself, lend no countenance 
to such a view; and probably the 
suggestion of Murchison and other 
geologists is correct, that all these 
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lakes, colossal though they still are, 
are the remnants of a much vaster 
expanse of water which once stretch- 
ed over Central Africa. 

The only other point to which I 
need allude is the subject of ‘glacia- 
tion itself. And I refer to this point- 
edly, because I have lately encoun- 
tered allusions, and in quarters en- 
titling them to respect, to the pre- 
sence of glacial phenomena in the 
Central Lake district of Africa. I 
confess that my observations have 
failed to confirm these suggestions. It 
has been my lot to have had perhaps 
exceptional opportunities of study- 
ing the phenomena of glaciation in 
Europe and Northern America, and 
I have been unable to detect any- 
wherein the interior of Africa a soli- 
tary indication of glacial action. In 
Kaffirland, far to the south, there 
are features which one would al- 
most unhesitatingly refer to glacia- 
tion ; but in East Central Africa not 
a vestige of boulder-clay, nor mo- 
raine matter, nor striz, nor glaciated 
surface, nor outline, is anywhere 
traceable. One would be curious 
to know to what extent the flora 
and fauna of the inland plateau con- 
firm or contradict this negative evi- 
dence against the glaciation of this 
region. 

Finally, the thing about the geol- 
ogy of Africa that strikes one as es- 
pecially significant is, that through- 
out this vast area, just opening up to 
science, there is nothing new—no 
unknown force at work ; no rock 
strange to the petrographer; no 
pause in denudation ; no formation, 
texture, or structure to put the law of 
continuity to confusion. Rapid ra- 
diation, certainly, replaces the effects 
of frost in northern lands—and the 
enormous denudation due to this 
cause is a most striking feature of 
tropical geology. The labors of the 
worm, again, in transporting soil in 
temperate climates are undertaken by 
the termite ; but here, as elsewhere, 
every fresh investigation tends to es- 
tablish more and more the oneness 
and simplicity of Nature. 
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IX. 
A POLITICAL WARNING. 


WueEn I reached the coast to embark 
for England after my wanderings in 
the interior, the Portuguese authori- 
ties at Quilimane presented me with 
various official documents, which L 
was told Il must acknowledge with 
signatures and money before being 
permitted to leave Africa. Having 
already had to pay certain moneys to 
Portugal to get into this country, it 
was a shock to find that I had also 
to pay to get out; but as no tax 
could be considered excessive that 
would facilitate one’s leaving even 
the least of the Portuguese East Afri- 
can colonies, I cheerfully counted out 
the price of my release. Before com- 
pleting the conveyance, however, 
my eye fell on six words prominent- 
ly endorsed on one of the documents, 
which instantly tightened my purse- 
strings. The words were, ‘‘ Tax FoR 
RESIDING IN THE INTERIOR "—so much. 
Now a day or two spent in waiting 
for a steamer could scarcely be con- 
strued into residence, nor could a 
strip of coast-line with propriety be 
termed the interior, so I ventured to 
point out the irrelevancy to the Por- 
tuguese official. Waiving the merely 
philological question of residence, he 
went at once to the root of the mat- 
ter by informing me that the Portu- 
guese definition of the word Interior 
differed materially from that of Eng- 
land. The Interior, he said, com- 
prised the whole of Africa inland 
from the coast province of Mozam- 
bique, and included, among other 
and larger possessions, the trifling 
territories of the Upper Shiré, the 
Shiré Highlands, Lake Shirwa, and, 
Lake Nyassa. These last, he assured 
me, belonged to Portugal, and it be- 
came me, having therein shared the 
protection of that ancient flag, to ac- 
knowledge the obligation to the ex- 
tent of so many hundred Reis. 

Though not unprepared for this 
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assumption, the idea of enforcing it 
by demanding tribute was so greata 
novelty that, before discharging my 
supposed liabilities, I humbly asked 
information on the following points ; 
—1. Did the region described really 
belong to Portugal? 2. When and 
where was this claim recognized by 
England directly or indirectly? 3. 
Where in the Interior, as thus defined, 
was the Portuguese flag to be found ? 
And 4. What protection had it 
ever given to me or to any other 
European? The replies to these. 
queries being evasive, I took it upon 
myself to correct the history, the 
geography, and the politics of the 
throng of Government officials who 
now joined the sederunt by the 
following statement of facts :—1. 
The region described did not belong 
to Portugal. 2. Its sovereignty had 
never been in any way acknowl- 
edged by England. 3. The Portu- 
guese flag was nowhere to be 
found there, and never had been 
there. 4. Not one solitary  Por- 
tuguese up to that time had ever 
even set foot in the country—except 
one man who was broughtin for a 
few weeks under English auspices ; 
so that no protection had ever been 
given, or could possibly be given, 
to me or to any one else. These 
statements were received in silence, 
and after much running to and fro 
among the officials the representative 
of John Bull, instead of being drag- 
ged to prison, and his rifle—his only 
real escort through Nyassa-land— 
poinded to pay for his imaginary 
protection, found himself bowed off 
the premises with a discharge in 
full of his debt to Portugal, and the 
unpaid tax-paper still in his pocket. 

I recall this incident to introduce 
in all seriousness the question inter- 


esting so many at the present 
moment as to the title-deeds of 


Equatorial Africa. Why Africa should 
not belong to the Africans I have 
never quite been able to see, but 
since this Continent is being rapidly 
partitioned out among the various 
European States, it is well, even in 
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the African interest, to inquire into 
the nature and validity of these 
claims. The two political maps 
which will be found at the end of 
this volume will enable’ those inter- 
ested to see the present situation at 
a glance, and I shall only further 
emphasize one or two points of 
immediate practical importance. 

The connection of Portugal with 
Africa is an’ old, and—at least it 
was at first—an honorable one. 
The voyages of the Portuguese 
were the first to enrich geography 
with a knowledge of the African 
coasts, and so early as 1497 they 
took possession of the eastern shore 
by founding the colony of Mozam- 
bique. This rule, however, though 
nominally extending from Delagoa 
Bay to as farnorth as Cape Delgado, 
was confined to two or three isolated 
points, and nowhere, except on the 
Zambesi, affected more than the 
mere fringe of land bordering the 
Indian Ocean. On the Zambesi 
the Portuguese established stations 
at Senna, Tette, and Zumbo, which 
were used, though on the most 
limited scale, as ‘missionary and 
trading centres; but these are at 
present all but abandoned and in 
the last stages of decrepitude. The 
right of Portugal to the lower regions 
of the Zambesi, notwithstanding its 
entire failure to colonizein and goy- 
ern the country, can never be dis- 
puted by any European Power, 
though the Landeens, or Zulus, who 
occupy the southern bank, not only 
refuse to acknowledge the claim 
but exact an annual tribute from 
the Portuguese for their occupation 
of the district. 

No one has ever attempted to de- 
fine how far inland the Portuguese 
claim, founded on coast-possession, 
is to be considered good; but that 
it cannot include the regions north 
of the Zambesi—the Shiré Highlands 
and Lake Nyassa—is self-evident. 
These regions were discovered and 
explored by Livingstone. They 
have been occupied since his time 
exclusively by British subjects, and 
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colonized exclusively with British | 


capital. The claim of England, 
therefore — though nothing but a 
moral claim has ever been made— 
is founded on the double right of 
discovery and occupation ; and if it 
were a question of treaty with the 
natives, it might possibly be found 
on private inquiry that a precaution 
so obvious had not been forgotten 
by those most nearly interested. On 
the other hand, no treaties exist with 
Portugal; there is not a single 
Portuguese in the country, and until 
‘the other day no Portuguese had 
even tscen’ it; “lhe Portuguese 
boundary-line has always stopped at 
the confluence with the Shiré of the 
river Ruo, and the political barrier 
erected there by Chipitula and the 
river Chiefs has been maintained so 
rigidly that no subject of Portugal 
was ever allowed to pass it from the 
south. Instead, therefore, of poses- 
sing the Shiré Highlands, that is the 
region of all others from which the 
Portuguese have been most carefully 
excluded. 

The reason for this enforced ex- 
clusion is not far to seek. At first 
the Portuguese hadtoo much to do in 
keeping their always precarious 
foothold on the banks of the Zam- 
besi to think of the country that lay 
beyond ; and when their eyes were 
at last turned towards it by the suc- 
cesses of the English, the detestation 
in which they were by this time held 
by the natives—the inevitable re- 
sult of long years of tyranny and 
mismanagement—made it impossi- 
ble for them to extend an influence 
which was known to be disastrous 
to every native right. Had the 
Portuguese done well by the piece 
of Africa of which they already as- 
sumed the stewardship, no one now 
would dispute their claim to as 
much of the country as they could 
wisely use. But when even the 
natives have had to rise and by force 
of arms prevent their expansion, it 
is impossible that they should be 
allowed to overflow into the High- 
land country—much less to claim it 
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—now that England, by pacific 
colonization and missionary work, 
holds the key to the hearts and 
hands of its peoples. By every 
moral consideration the Portuguese 
have themselves forfeited the per- 
mission to trespass farther in Equa- 
torial Africa. They have done 
nothing for the people since the day 
they set footinit. They have never 
discouraged, but rather connived at, 
the slave-trade ; Livingstone himself 
took the servant of the Governor 
of Tette red-handed at the head of a 
large slave-gang. They have been 
at perpetual feud with the native 
tribes. They have taught them to 
drink. Their missions have failed. 
Their colonization is not even a 
name. With such a record in the 
past, no pressure surely can be re- 
quired to make the Government of 
England stand firm in its repudia- 
tion of a claim which, were it ac- 
knowledged, would destroy the last 
hope for East Central Africa. 

England's stake in this country 
is immeasurably greater than any 
statistics can represent, but a rough 
estimate of the tangible English in- 
terest will show the necessity of the 
British Government doing its utmost 
atleast to conserve what is already 
there. 

The Established Church of Scotland 
has three ordained missionaries in 
the Shiré Highlands, one medical 
man, a male and a female teacher, a 
carpenter, a gardener, and other 
European and many native agents. 
The Free Church of Scotland on 
Lake Nyassa has four ordained mis- 
sionaries—three of whom are doc- 
tors-—several teachers and artizans, 
and many native catechists. The 
Universities Mission possesses a 
on Lake Nyassa, and 
several missionary agents; while 
the African Lakes Company, as 
already mentioned, has steamers 
both on the Shiré and Lake Nyassa, 
with twelve trading stations estab- 
lished at intervals throughout the 
country, and manned by twenty- 
five European agents. All these 
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various agencies, and that of the 
brothers Buchanan at Zomba, are 
well equipped with buildings, im- 
plements, roads, plantations, and 
gardens ; and the whole represents 
a capital expenditure of not less 
than £180,000. The well-known 
editor of Livingstone’s Journals, the 
Rev. Horace Waller, thus sums up 
his account of these English enter- 
prises in his 7Zv/le-Deeds fo Nyassa- 
Land ; ‘‘Dotted here and _ there, 
from the mangrove swamps at the 
Kongoné mouth of the Zambesi to 
the farthest extremity of Lake 
Nyassa, we pass the graves of naval 
officers, of brave ladies, of a mis- 
sionary bishop, of clergymen. For- 
eign Office representatives, doctors, 
scientific men, engineers, and mecha- 
nics. All these were our countrymen: 
they lie in glorious graves; their 
careers have been foundation-stones, 
and already the edifice rises. British 
mission stations are working at high 
pressure on the Shiré Highlands, 
and under various auspices, not only 
upon the shores of Lake Nyassa, 
but on its islands also, and by des- 
perate choice as it were, in the 
towns of the devastating hordes 
who live on the plateaux on either 
side of the lake. Numbers of native 
Christians owe their knowledge of 
the common faith to these efforts ; 
scores of future chiefs are being in- 
structed in the schools, spread over 
hundreds of miles ; plantations are 
being mapped out; commerce is 
developing by sure and. steady 
steps ; a vigorous company is show- 
ing to tribes and nations that there 
are more valuable commodities in 
their land than their sons and 
daughters.” This is the vision 
which Livingstone saw, when, in 
the last years of his life, he pleaded 
with his fellow-countrymen to follow 
him into Africa. 
the door,” he said, ‘‘I leave it to 
you to see that no one closes it 
after me.” 

The urgency of the question of 
Portuguese as against British supre- 
macy in Equatorial Africa must not 
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blind us, however, to another and 
scarcely less important point—the 
general European, and especially 
the recent German, invasion of 
Africa. The Germans are good, 
though impecunious colonists, but 
it cannot be said that they or any of 
the other European nations are as 
alive to the moral responsibilities of 
administration among native tribes 
as England would desire. And 
though they are all freely entitled to 
whatever lands in Africa they may 
legitimately secure, it is advisable 
for all concerned that these acquisi- 
tions should be clearly defined and 
established in international law, 
in order that the various Powers, 
the various trading-companies, and 
the various missions, may know 
exactly where they stand. The 
almost hopeless entanglement of 
the Foreign Powers in Africa at 
present may beseen from the follow- 
ing political ‘‘ section,” which repre- 


/sents the order of occupation along 


the Atlantic seaboard from opposite 


| Gibraltar to the Cape :— 


POLITICAL © <cSECTION 
WESTERN AFRICA. 


OF 


Spain 


Morocco. 
France © 


Spain Opposite the Canaries. 
France French Senegambia. 
Britain British ; 
France French ~ 
Britain . British 

Portugal «’ Portuguese) %” 
France 

Britain Sierra Leone. 
Liberia Republic of Liberia. 
France Gold Coast. 
England . Gold Coast. 

France Dahomey. 
Unapprop’d, ¥ 

England ._ Niger. 

Germany. Cameroons. 

French French Congo. 


Portuguese, Portuguese Congo. 
International Congo. 
Portuguese, Angola. 
Portuguese, Benguela. 
Germany. Angra Pequena. 
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England Walvisch Bay. 
Germany. Orange River. . 
England Cape of Good Hope. 


These several possessions on the 
western coast have at least the ad- 
vantage of being to some extent de- 
fined, but those on the east, and 
especially as regards their inland 
limits, are in a complete state of 
chaos. Itseems hopeless to propose 
it, but what is really required is an 
International Conference to overhaul 
title-deeds, adjust boundary-lines, 
delimit territories, mark off states, 
protectorates, lands held by com- 
panies, and spheres of influence. 
England’s interest in this must large- 
ly be a moral one. Her ambitions in 
the matter of new territories are long 
ago satisfied. But there will be cer- 
tain conflict some day if the portion- 
ing of Africa is not more closely 
watched than it is at present. 

As an example of the complacent 
way in which vast tracts in Africa 
are being appropriated, glance for a 
moment at the recent inroads of the 
Germans. On the faith of private 
treaties, and of an agreement with 
Portugal, Germany has recently 
staked off a region in East Central 
Africa stretching from the boundaries 
of the Congo Free State to the In- 
dian Ocean, and embracing an area 
considerably larger than the German 
Empire. To a portion only of this 
region—the boundaries of which, 
contrasted with that arbitrarily 
claimed in addition, will be apparent 
from a comparison of the maps— 
have the Germans procured a title ; 
and the steps by which this has been 
attained afford an admirable illus- 
tration of modern methods of land- 
transfer in Africa. What happened 
was this :— 

Four or five years ago Dr. Karl 
Peters concluded treaties with the 
native chiefs of Useguha, Ukami, 
Nguru and Usagara, by which he 
acquired these territories for the So- 
ciety for German Colonization. The 


late Sultan of Zanzibar attempted to | 


remonstrate, but meantime an im- 
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perial ‘‘Schutzbrief” had been se- 
cured from Berlin, and a German 
fleet arrived at Zanzibar prepared to 
enforce it. Britain appealed to Ger- 
many on the subject, and a Delimi- 
tation Commission was appointed, 
which met in London. An agree- 
ment was come to, signed by Lord 
Iddesleigh on 29th October, 1886, 
and duly given effectto. The terms 
of this Anglo-German Convention 
have been recently made public ina 
well-informed article by Mr. A. Silva 
White (Sco/tsh Geographical Maga- 
zine, March, 1888), to which I am 
indebted for some of the above facts, 
and the abstract may be given here 
intact, as political knowledge of 
Africa is not only deficient, but ma- 
terials for improving it are all but 
inaccessible. In view, moreover, 
of the spirit ofacquisitiveness which 
is abroad among the nations of Eu- 
rope, and of recent attempts on the 
part of Germany to claim more than 
her title allows, the exact terms of 
this contract ought to be widely 
known :— 

I. Both Powers recognize the 
sovereignty of the Sultan of Zanzi- 
bar over the islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba, Lamu and Mafia, as also 
over those small islands lying within 
a circuit of twelve nautical miles of 
Zanzibar. Both Powers also recog- 
nize as the Sultan’s possessions on 
the mainland an uninterrupted coast- 
line from the mouth of the Miningani 
River at the entrance of the bay of 
Tunghi (south of Cape Delgado) as 
far as Kipini (south of Wito). This 
line encloses a coast of ten nautical 
miles inland fer the whole distance. 
The northern boundary includes 
Kau; north of Kipini, both Powers 
recognize as belonging to the Sultan 
of Zanzibar the stations of Kisimayu, 
Brava, Merka, and Makdishu (Ma- 
gadoxo), each with a land circuit of 
ten nautical miles, and Warsheikh 
with a land circuit of five nautical 
miles. 

II. Great Britain 
to support those 
Germany with the Sultan 


engages herself 
negotiations of 
which 
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have for their object the farming out! from the north of Kipini to the north 


( Verpachtung) of the customs in the 
harbors of Dar-es-Salaam and Pan- 
gani to the German East African As- 
sociation, on the payment by the 
Association to the Sultan of an an- 
nual guaranteed sum of money. 

III. Both Powers agree to under- 
take a delimitation of their respective 
spheres of influence in this portion 
of the East African Continent. This 
territory shall be considered as 
bounded on the south by the Rovu- 
ma River, and on the north by a 
line, commencing from the mouth 
of the Tana River, following the 
course of this river or its tributaries, 
to the intersection of the Equator 
with the 38th degree of east longi- 
tude, and from thence continued in 
a straight line to the intersection of 
the 1st degree of north latitude with 
the 37th degree of east longitude. 
The line of demarkation shall start 
from the mouth of the river Wanga, 
or Umbe, and follow a_ straight 
course to Lake Jipé (south-east of 
Kilima-njaro), along the . eastern 
shore and round the northern shore 
of the lake, across the river Lumi, 
passing between the territories of 
Taveta and Chagga, and then along 
the northern slope of the Kilima- 
njaro range, and continued in a 
straight line to the point on the east- 
ern shore of Lake Victoria Nyanza 
which is intersected by the 1st de- 
gree ofsouth latitude. 

Great Britain engages herself to 
make no territorial acquisitions, to 
accept no Protectorates, and not to 
compete with the spread of German 
influence to the south of this line, 
whilst Germany engages herself to 
observe a similar abstinence in-the 
territories to the north of this line. 

IV. Great Britain will use her in- 
fluence to promote the conclusion 
of a friendly agreement concerning 
the existing claims of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar and the German East Afri- 
can Association, on the Kilima- 
njaro territory. 

V. Both powers recognize as be- 
longing to Wito the coast stretching 


end of Manda Bay. 

VI. Great Britain and Germany 
will conjointly call upon the Sultan 
of Zanzibar to recognize the Gen- 
eral Act of the Berlin Conference, 
save and except the existing rights 
of His Highness as laid down in 
Art. I. of thevAct 

VII. Germany binds herself to 
become a party to the Note signed 
by Great Britain and France on the 
1roth March, 1862, in regard to the 
recognition of the independence of 
Zanzibar. 


This is the only document which 
can have any validity, and such 
German claims—outside the limit 
here assigned—as are represented on 
the newer German maps, are to be 
treated as mere chartographical 
flourishes. . Encouraged, however, 
by this success in securing territory 
in Africa, and without stopping to 
use or even to proclaim their protec- 
torate over more than a fraction of 
the petty states comprised within it, 
the Germans instantly despatched 
expedition after expedition to secure 
further conquests in the remoter and 
unappropriated districts. Dr. Karl 
Peters himself led one large expedi- 
tion; Dr. Jtthlke negotiated agree- 
ments with the tribes on the distant 
Somal coast; and other explorers 
brought back rare and heavy spoil 
—on paper—to Berlin. So the swal- 
lowing up of Africa goes on. The 
slices cut are daily becoming bigger, 
and ina few years more not a crumb 
of the loaf willremain for those who 
own it now. The poor Sultan of 
Zanzibar, who used to boast himself 
lord of the whole interior, woke up, 
after the London Convention, to find 
that his African kingdom consisted 
of a ten-mile-wide strip of coast-line, 
extending from Kipini to the Minin- 
gani River. Even this has already 
been sold or leased to the English 
and Germans, and nothing now re- 
mains to His Highness but a few 
small islands. 


Since turning her attention to- 
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wards Africa, Germany has not 
only looked well after new terri- 
tory, but seized the opportunity to 
inspect and readjust the title-deeds 
to her other African property. We 
find a new treaty concluded in 1885 
between her and the British Protec- 
torate in the Niger regarding the 
Cameroons ; another towards the 
close of the same year with France 
on the same subject, and securing 
rights to Malimba and Great Baton- 
ga; and a third with Portugal in 
1887, defining, in the interests of 
the latter, the boundaries of Angola, 
and ceding to Germany, as a guid- 
pro-quo, an acknowledgment of the 
claim of the Germans—which, of 
course, England repudiates—to East 
Central Africa from the coast to the 
south end of Tanganyika and Lake 
Nyassa, as far as the latitude of the 
Rovuma. 

These facts prove the genuine 
political activity of at least one great 
European power, and offer a pre- 
cedent to England, which, in one 
respect at least, she would do well 
to copy. Her title-deeds, and those 
of certain districts in which she is 
concerned, are not in such perfect 
order as to justify the apathy which 
exists at present, and her interests 
in the country are now too serious 
to be the prey of unchallenged am- 
bitions, or left at the mercy of any 
casual turn of the wheel of politics. 

iitaaksespaniy, to- the recent 
seizure by Portugal of the little 
Zambesi steamer belonging to the 
African Lakes Company —on the 
plea that vessels trading on Portu- 
guese waters must be owned by 
Portuguese subjects, and fly the 
Portuguese flag—and to influential 
deputations to head-quarters on the 
part of the various Missions, the 
Foreign Office is beginning to be 
alive to the state of affairs in East 
Central Africa. The annexation of 
Matabeleland will be a chief item 
on the programme with which it is 
hoped the Government will shortly 
surprise us ; but, what is of greater 
significance, it will probably include 
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a declaration of the Zambesi as an 
open river, and the abolition or 
serious restriction of the present 
customs tariff. Important as these 
things are, however, they affect but 
slightly the two supreme English 
interests in East Central Africa— 
the suppression of the slave-trade 
and the various missionary and in- 
dustrial enterprises. The mosteager 
among the supporters of these high- 
er interests have never ventured to 
press upon Government anything 
so pronounced as that England 
should declare a Protectorate over 
the Upper Shiré and Nyassa dis- 
tricts ; but they do contend, and with 
every reason, for the delimitation of 
part of this region as a ‘‘Sphere of 
British Influence.” 

Granting even that the shadowy 
claims of Germany and Portugal to 
the eastern shore of Lake Nyassa are 
to be respected, there remain the 
whole western coast of the Lake, 
and the regions of the Upper Shiré 
which are reached directly from the 
waters of the Zambesi, without tres- 
passing on the soil of any nation. 
These regions are not even claimed 
at present by any one, while by 
every right of discovery and occupa- 
tion—by every right, in fact, except 
that of formal acknowledgment— 
they are already British. It will be 
an oversight most culpable and in- 
excusable if this great theatre of 
British missionary and trading ac- 
tivity should be allowed to be pick- 
ed up by any passing traveller, or 
become the property of whatever 
European power had sufficient ef- 
frontery at this late day to wave its 
flag over it. The thriving settle- 
ments, the schools and churches, 
the roads and trading-stations, of 
Western Nyassa-land are English. 
And yet it is neither asked that they 
should be claimed by England, an- 
nexed by England, nor protected 
by England. Those whose inspira- 
tions and whose lives have created 
this oasis in the desert, plead only 
that no intruder now should be al- 
lowed to undo their labor or idly 
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reap itsfruits. Here is one spot, at 
least, on the Dark Continent, which 
is being kept pure and clean. It is 
now within the power of the English 
Government to mark it off before the 
world as henceforth sacred ground. 
‘To-morrow, it may be too late. 


DS 
A METEOROLOGICAL NOTE. 


Tue Lake Nyassa region of Africa 
knows only two seasons—the rainy 
and the dry. The former begins 
with great regularity on the opening 
days of December, and closes to- 
wards the end of April; while dur- 
ing the dry season, which follows 
for the next six months, the sun is 
almost never darkened with a cloud. 
At Blantyre, on the Shiré Highlands, 
the rainfall averages fifty inches ; 
at Bandawé, on Lake Nyassa, a reg- 
ister of eighty-six inches is counted 
a somewhat dryish season. 

The barometer in tropical coun- 
tries is much more conservative of 
change than in northern latitudes, 
and the annual variation at Lake 
Nyassa is only about half an inch— 
or from 28°20 inches in November to 
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28-70 inches in June. The diurnal 
variation, according to Mr. Stewart, 
is rarely more than twenty-hun- 
dredths of an inch. , 

The average temperature for the 
year at Blantyre, where the eleva- 


‘lion is about three thousand feet 


above sea-level, is 50° Fahr., but 
the mercury has been known to 
stand ten degrees lower, and on one 
exceptional occasion it fell 2° below 
freezing point. At Lake Nyassa, 
half the height of Blantyre, 85° Fahr. 
is acommon figure for mid-day in 
the hottest month (November) of 
the year, while the average night- 
temperature of the coldest month 
(May) is about 60°. Thelowest reg- 
istered temperature on the Lake has 
been 54°, and the highest—though 
this is extremely rare—1oo° Fahr. 
When the Livingstonia Mission oc- 
cupied the promontory of Cape Ma- 
clear, at the southern end of Nyassa, 
in 1880, one of the then staff, Mr. 
Harkess, had the energy to keep a 
systematic record of the temperature, 
and I am indebted to his notebook 
for the following table. The figures 
represent observations taken at 6 
A. M., 12 noon, and6p.m. A dash 
indicates that the observation was 
omitted for the hour corresponding. 
The wet bulb reads on an average 
10° degrees lower. 
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CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


‘ucH study has been given to the 
effects of attention, very little to its 
echanism. The latter point alone 
propose to consider in this work. 
ven within these limits the ques- 
mn is important, for, as will be seen 
ter, itis the counterpart, the nec- 
sary complement of the theory of 
ciation. Should this essay con- 
ute never so little to make plain 
lacuna in contemporary psy- 
ology and to induce others to fill 
its end will have been attained. 

Without attempting for the mo- 
ment to define or characterize atten- 
n, I shall suppose that every one 
iderstands sufficiently what the 
rm denotes. A greater difficulty 
to know where attention begins 
where it ends, for it comprises 
ll the degrees between the fleeting 
tant given to a fly that buzzes MG 
e's ear and the state of complete 
sorption. It will be i in conformity 
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with the rules of correct method if 
we shall study only plain, typical 
cases, that is, those which present 
one, at least, of these two characters 
—intensity and duration. When the 
two coincide the attention is at the 
maximum. Duration standing alone 
attains the same result: as for ex- 
ample, when by the light of several 
electric sparks one makes out a word 
or a figure. Intensity standing 
alone is equally effective: thus, a 
woman at a mere glance sees a rival's 
entire costume. Attention in its 
fainter forms cannot teach us any- 
thing; at all events it would not do 
to-begin our study with them Un- 
til we have traced the main outlines, 
it is idle to note nice distinctions or 
to lose time in considering subtle- 
ties. 

The purpose of this work is to es- 
tablish and to justify the following 
propositions: 


‘There are two clearly distinct 


forms of attention, one spontaneous, 
the other voluntary, artificial. 
The first, disregarded by most 


ee 
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psychologists, is the true, primitive, 
fundamental form of attention. The 
second, which alone is studied by the 
majority of psychologists, is but an 
imitation, a result of education, of 
training, and of habit. Unsteady 
and vacillating by nature, it derives 
all its substance from spontaneous 
attention and in it alone finds its 
support. It is but an improved 
instrument and a product of civili- 
zation. ‘) 

Attention, under its two forms, is 
-no indeterminate activity, no “pure 
act” of the mind acting in ways 
mysterious and incomprehensible. 
Its mechanism is essentially a motor 
mechanism, that is, it acts always 
upon muscles and through muscles, 
chiefly in the form of an inhibition ; 
and we might take for the motto of 
this study that phrase of Maudsley’s: 
“He who is incapable of controlling 
his muscles is incapable of attention.” 

Attention under both its forms 
is an exceptional, abnormal state, 
which cannot endure for any length 
of time, because it contradicts the 
fundamental condition of psychic life 
—change. Attention is a fixed state. 
If it be prolonged unduly, especially 
under unfavorable conditions,.then, 
ag every one knows, there is pro- 
duced a progressive clouding of the 
mind, and finally a sort of intellectual 
void often accompanied by vertigo. 
These slight and passing disorders 
indicate the radical antagonism be- 
tween attention and normal psy- 
chic life. The approximation toward 
unity of the consciousness which is 
the very ground of attention, is seen 
more Clearly still in the distinctly 
pathological cases which we will con- 
sider later, in their chronic form— 
fixed ideas—and in their acute form 
—ecstasy. 

For the present, still keeping to 
general considerations, we can, by 
the help of this very definite charac- 
ter—the tendency to unity of con- 
sciousness—reach a definition of at- 
tention. Take an adult man, in 
good health and possessing average 
intelligence: the ordinary mechan- 


ism of his mental life consists in an 
unceasing come-and-go of inward oc- 
currences—a train of ideas and sen- 
sations coalescent or repellent ac- 
cording to certain laws. Properly 
speaking, this is not, as it is often 
said to be, a chain, a series, but 
rather an irradiation in several direc- 
tions and at different levels: an un- 
stable aggregate that is ever form- 
ing, breaking up, and forming again 
as everyone knows: this mechanism 
has been very thoroughly studied in 
our time, and the theory of the asso- 
ciation of ideas is one of the points 
best ascertained in contemporary 
psychology. Not that everything 
has been done, for, in our opinion, 
sufficient account has not been taken 
of the part played by the affective 
states as a hidden cause of a great 
many associations. Oftentimes one 
thought will call forth another, not 
because of any resemblance between 
them so far forth as they are repre- 
sentations, but because one same 
affective fact enwraps them and 
unites them.* Then, too, we have 
yet to reduce the laws of association 
to the laws of physiology, and the 
psychological mechanism to the cere- 
bral mechanism, which underlies it: 
but we are still far distant from that 
ideal. 

The normal state is plurality of 
states of consciousness, or, to use 
the term employed by some authors, 
“polyideism.” Attention is a mo- 
mentary stopping of this ceaseless 
thronging, in favor of one state of 
consciousness: this is ‘‘monoideism.” 
But it is essential to define clearly 
the sens3 in which we use this term. 
Is attention a reduction to one single 
state of consciousness? No; internal 
observation teaches that itis only a 
relative monoideism; in other words, 
that it supposes the existence of a 
mastering idea which attracts what- 
ever relates to itself and nothing 
else, allowing associations to form 
only within very narrow bounds, and 
only so far as they converge to one 


*See examples in James Sully, “Illusions” chap- 
ter vii (Humboldt Library, Nos. 56 and 67). 
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same point. It diverts to its own 
advantage, at least as far as it can, 
the whole activity of the brain. 

Do there exist cases of absolute 
monoideism, in which consciousness 
is reduced to one single state where- 
in the mechanism of association is 
totally arrested? In our opinion, 
this does occur in certain very rare 
cases of ecstasy which we will analyze 
later; but it lasts only for an instant, 
because consciousness, being placed 
outside of the conditions that are 
strictly necessary for its existence, 
vanishes. 

Attention, then—and again be it 
remarked that we are considering 
only clearly-defined cases—attention 
consists in the substitution of a rela- 
tive unity of consciousness for a plu. 
rality of states of consciousness—for 
change, whichis the rule. Neverthe- 
less this does not suffice for a defi- 
nition of attention. A violent tooth- 
ache, a nephretic colic, an intense 
enjoyment produce a momentary 
unity of consciousness which we do 
not confound with attention. Atten- 
tion has an object; it is not a purely 
subjective modification: it is a cog- 
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nition, an intellectual state. Here is 
another character to be noted. 

This is notall. To distinguish it 
from certain states which approxi- 
mate to it, and which will be consid- 
ered in the course of this work—fixed 
ideas, for example—we must take ac- 
count of the adaptation which always 
accompanies it, and which, as we shall 
endeavor to prove, in great part con- 
stitutes it. Wherein consists this 
adaptation? For the moment let 
us content ourselves with an entirely 

‘superficial view. 

In cases of spontaneous attention 
the whole body converges—the eyes, 
the ears, sometimes the arms—toward 
its object; all movements are stayed. 
The personality is held fast, that is 
to say, all the individual’s tendencies, 
all his disposable energy are directed 
upon the-same point. The physical, 
external adaptation is the sign of the 


psychic, internal adaptation. The 
convergence is the reduction to unity, | 
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substituted in the place of the diffu- 
sion of movements and attitudes 
which characterizes the normal state. 

In cases of voluntary attention the 
adaptation is more commonly incom- 
plete, intermittent, precarious. The 
movements are arrested, but reappear 
from time to time. ‘whe organism 
converges, but in a lax and nerveless 
fashion. The intermittences in the 
bodily adaptation betoken the inter- 
mittences in the mental adaptation. 
The personality is held fast only 
partially and momentarily. 

I beg the reader to excuse what- 
ever in these remarks is obscure or 
insufficient. Details and proofs will 
come later. I have simply designed 
to prepare the way fora definition, 
which may be stated in these terms: 
attention is an intellectual mono- 
ideism with adaptation whether spon- 
taneous or artificial of the individual.. 
Or if another formula be preferred, 
attention consists of an intellectual 
state, exclusive or predominant, with 
spontaneous or artificial adaptation 
of the individual. 

And now we quit these general 
consideration to study the mechanism 
of all the different forms of attention. 


CHAPTER IL. 
SPONTANEOUS ATTENTION. 


Spontaneous attention is the only 
form of attention that exists save 
where education and artificial agen- 
cies have done their work; no other 
is seen in most animals and in young 
children. Itis a gift of nature very 
unequally distributed. But whether 
strong or weak its cause is affective 
states. Their rule is absolute, and 
has no exception. 

Man, as animal, spontaneously be- 
stows his attention only on _ that. 
which touches himself, which inter- 
ests him, which produces in him a, 
state whether agreeable, disagreeable, 
or mixed. Since pleasure and pain are 
but signs that certain of our tenden- 
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cies are gratified or countered; since 
our tendencies constitute that which 
is inmost of us; and since they ex- 
press what is deepest in our person- 
ality, our character, it follows that 
spontaneous attention has its roots 
‘in the very foundation of our being. 
'The nature of the spontaneous atten- 
‘tion in a person reveals his character, 
or at the least his fundamental ten- 
dencies. It tells us whether the 
‘man is a frivolous, commonplace, nar- 
row-minded person, or broad and 
deep. The portress spontaneously 
gives her whole attention to gossip; 
the painter, to a fine sunset, in which 
the rustic sees only the coming on of 
night; the geologist, to the stones 
he sees in his walks, which for the 
uninitiated have no interest at all. 
Let the reader look within or around: 
examples are as easy to find as it is 
needless to dwell upon them. 

That a truth so evident, one 
confronting us everywhere—indeed 
spontaneous attention without a prior 
affective state would be an effect 
without a cause—that this should 
not long ago have been a locus com- 
munis in psychology, might well sur- 
prise us, had not most psychologists 
been set in the determination to 
study only the higher forms of atten- 
tion, that is, to begin at the end. * 
Now, it is important that we study 
the primitive form: without it noth- 
ing is understood, nothing explained, 
all is confusion, and we are without a 
clue in this study. Hence we shall 
not hesitate to multiply proofs. 

A man or animal incapable ex 
hypothest of experiencing pleasure 
or pain, would be incapable of atten- 
tion. For him there could be only 
states more intense than other states 
—a very different thing. Hence we 
may not hold, in the same sense as 
Condillae, that if amid a multitude 


*So few are the psychologists who have clearly 
perceived the importance of affective states in 
attention that the only names I can cite are Mauds- 
ley, “Physiology of Mind,” chapt. V.; Lewes, 
«Problems of Life and Mind,” vol. III. p. 184; Car- 
penter, ‘‘ Mental Physiology,” chapt. IIl.; Norwicz 
“Psychologische Anaiysen,” vol. I.; and a few dis- 
ciples of Herbart, in particular Volkmar, ‘‘Lehr- 
uch der Psychologie, ” vol. II., p. 114. 


of sensations one predominates by 
its liveliness, it is “‘ transformed into 
attention.” It is not intensity alone 
that acts, but, above all, our adapta- 
tion, that is, our tendencies, coun- 
tered or gratified. Intensity is only 
one element, often the least. And ~ 
observe how natural spontaneous 
attention is, how it requires no ef- 
fort. The lounger sauntering in the 
street stands open-mouthed while 
a procession passes, imperturbable 
while the spectacle lasts. If at any 
moment there is an appearance of 
effort, that betokens that the atten- 
tion changes its nature—that it be- 
comes voluntary, artificial. 

In the lives of great men are 
found many facts which prove 
that spontaneous attention depends 
wholly on the affective states. These 
facts are the best for our purposes 
as exhibiting the phenomenon in all 
its force. Great power of attention 
is always caused and sustained by 
great passions. Fourier, says Arago, 
was wayward and incapable of ap- 
plication till his 13th year; then he 
was initiated in the elements of math- 
ematics, and became another man. 
Malebranche took up by chance and 
with repugnance Descartes’s treatise 
“On Man:” the reading of it ‘caused 
him palpitations of the heart so vio- 
lent that every hour he had to lay 
down the book and to break off 
the reading of it so that he might 
breathe at ease,” and he became a 
Cartesian. “But,” it will perhaps 
be said, “‘these facts simply betoken 
a vocation manifesting itself.” Yes, 
but what is a vocation but an atten- 
tion which finds its way and which 
decides what course it will take 
through life? Indeed no finer exam- 
ples of spontaneous attention are 
to be found, for this endures, not for 
a few minutes or for an hour, but 
always. 

Let us consider another side of 
the question. Is the state of atten- 
tion continuous? Yes, apparently; 
in reality it is intermittent. ‘What 
is called attending to an object is, 
strictly speaking, following a series 
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of connected impressions or thoughts 
with an ever renewed interest. For 
instance, when one attends a dramat- 
ic show. ... Even when there is 
question of a small material object 
—a coin or a flower—there is a con- 
tinual passing of the mind from one 
aspect to another, a series of sug- 
gestions. Hence it would be more 
exact to say that the object is a 
‘center of attention, the point from 
which it starts and to which it is 
continually returning.”* 

Certain psycho-physical researches 
of which we shall speak later (Chap. 
IIT) show that attention is subject 
to the law of rhythm. Mr. J. Stan- 
ley Hall, who has carefully studied 
the subject of gradual changes of 
pressure produced on the finger tips, 
finds that the perception of continu- 
ity seems impossible—that we cannot 
have a perception of continuous in- 
crease or continuous decrease. At- 
tention chooses among many degrees 
of pressure to compare them. Cer- 
tain errors in registering astronomic 
phenomena are also due to these 
oscillations of attention. 

Maudsley and Lewes compare at- 
tention to reflex action: more prop- 
erly it might be compared to a series 
of reflex actions. A physical excita- 
tion produces a movement. In like 
manner, a stimulation coming from 
the object produces an ever-repeated 
adaptation. Spontaneous attention, 
when it is deep and tenacious, pos- 
sesses all the characters of a passion 
that is never stilled and which is 
ever striving to attain its object. 
The dipsomaniac never sees a glass 
of liquor but he drinks it, and were 
some maleficent sprite to fill it as 
often as it was emptied, he would 
never cease to drink. The erotic 
passion acts in the same way. Vicq 
d’ Azyr held that monkeys are not 
educable becaure they cannot be 
made attentive—a false assumption, 
by the way. Gall made answer: 
Show to a monkey a female monkey 


* Sully ‘‘ Outlines of Psychology,” Chap. IV. 


+“American Journal of Psychology,” 
“Philosophische Studien,” 1888. 
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and you will see that he is capable 
of attention. The mind of a Newton 
acts in like manner when a scientific 
problem occurs to him: it is a con. 
stant irritant ever spurring him on, 
never leaving him in quiet. No fact. 
is clearer, more incontestable, more 
easily verified than this: spontaneous 
attention depends on affective states 
—desires, gratifications, dissatisfac- 
tion, jealousy, etc.; its intensity and 
duration depend on the intensity and 
duration of these. 

Note here an important fact in the 
mechanism of attention. This real 
intermittence in apparent continuity 
alone makes protracted attention 
possible. If we keep one eye fixed 
upon one point, after a while vision 
becomes indistinct, a cloud forms be- 
tween the object and us, at last we 
see nothing. If we lay our hand 
prone upon a table, without bearing 
upon it (for pressure is a movement), 
little by little the sensation grows 
fainter and finally disappears. The 
reason is that there is no perception 
without motion, however faint that 
may be. All sensoreal organs are at. 
once sensitive and motor. When abso- 
lute immobility removes one of the 
two elements—motility—the function 
of the other is soon done away. In 
short, motion is the condition of 
change, and change is one of the con- 
ditions of consciousness. These famil- 
iliar, every-day facts show us the 
necessity of these intermittences in at- 
tention often imperceptible to con- 
sciousness because they are so very 
brief and very minute. 


The physical manifestations of 
attention are many and of great 
importance. We will examine them 
minutely, premising that we consider 
them less as the effects of this state 
of the mind than as its necessary 
conditions—often even as its constit- 
uent elements. This study, far from 
being secondary, is for us of prime 
importance. To obtain anything 
like a clear notion of the mechanism 
of attention, our investigation must. 
be made here. Strictly it is simply an 
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attitude of the mind, a purely formal 
state: strip it ofall the physical 
accompaniments which determine it, 
which give it a body, and there is 
left a pure abstraction, a phantasm. 
Hence those who have treated of 
attention only from the standpoint 
of interior observation, have been 
dumb as to its mechanism and have 
contented themselves with lauding its 
potency. 

We must ever keep in mind this 
fundamental principle: Every intel- 
lectual state 1s accompanied by de- 
terminate physicat manifestations. 
Thought is not, as many still hold 
by tradition, an event that takes 
place in a supra-sensuous, ethereal, 
inapprehsible world. To repeat the 
dictum of Setchekoff: “No thought 
without expression ;” that is, thought 
is a word or an act in the nascent 
state—a beginning of muscular ac- 
tivity. The sensorial forms of atten- 
tion testify so plainly to this prin- 
ciple that it is not to be questioned : 
and the same is to be said of that 
inward and hidden form, of which we 
will speak later, called Reflection. 

The physical concomitents of at- 
tention may be classed in three 
groups; vaso-motor phenomena, res- 
piratory phenomena, and motor or 
expressional phenomena. These all 
denote a state of convergence of the 
organism, and of concentration of 
work. 


I. “Suppose 20 persons fix their at- 
tention for 5 to 10 minutes on their 
little finger. What will happen will 
be about this. Some of them will 
have no consciousness of any sensa- 
tion ; others will have marked sensa- 
tions—suffering, pain, arterial pulsa- 
tions; most of them will feel a faint 
impression of weight and as of ants 
ereeping. This simple experiment 
brings up the following questions: 
Are there not always in sundry parts 
of the body sensations due to the in- 
cessunt modifications of the tissues 
modifications that pass unnoticed un- 


less attention is fixed upon them? | - 


Can the act of attention increase the 


vascular activity of the sensorial 
ganglia and produce subjective sen- 
sations? Finally, can the sympathetic 
centers be excited, can the vaso-motor 
nerves be so influenced as to call 
forth transient vascular modifications 
in the finger to which the sensation 
is referred? The first supposition 
seems to be only very faintly prob- 
able. In fact one may always feel a 
sensation in the finger when one at- 
tentively seeks that sensation. We 
think the other two suppositions are 
well grounded. Perhaps the sensa- 
tion felt is partially subjective; but 
in our opinion the finger upon which 
thought is fixed for a sufficient time 
is really the seat ofasensation. The 
vascular modifications that ensue are 
felt in the form of arterial pulsations 
weight, etc.” * 

It is highly probable and almost — 
universally admitted that attention, 
even when it does not apply to any 
region of our body, is accompanied 
by local hyperzemia of certain parts 
of the brain. The vascularization of 
the parts concerned increases by 
reason of a greater functional activ- 
ity. This local hyperemia has for 
its cause a dilatation of the arteries, 
and the cause of this dilatation it- 
self is the action of the vaso-motor 
nerves upon the muscular coats of 
the arteries. The vaso-motor nerves 
depend upon the great sympathetic, 
which is exempt from the action of 
the will, but which is subject to all 
the influences of the affective states. 
Mosso’s experiments show that the 
most fleeting emotion causes an af- 
flux of blcod to the brain. ‘The 
circulation of the blood is more ac- 
tive in the cerebral organ while it 
works than during rest. Hence we 
are justified in saying that attention 
in directing itself upon a group of: 
ideas produces an accelerated circu- 
lation in the nervous substratum of 
those ideas. Precisely this takes 
place when an idea takes strong hold 
of the mind: it keeps up an active 
circulation in the brain and allows 


*Hack Tuke, ‘‘Mind and Body.” Chapt. 1. 
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it neither rest nor sleep.”* Note, 
too, the flushing (sometimes the pale- 
ness) of the face after prolonged at- 
tention. 

II. The respiratory modifications 
which accompany attention resemble 
the motor phenomona proper and 
have apart in producing the sense 
of effort. The rhythm of the respira- 
tion changes; it is slowed, and 
sometimes undergoes a temporary 
stoppage. 

The yawning which follows a pro- 
longed effort of attention is probably 
the effect of the slowing of the re- 
spiration, often, in such cases, we 
draw a long breath so as fully to 
renew the air in the lungs. The 
sigh, another respiratory symptom, 
is, as sundry authors have remarked, 
common to attention, and to pain 
whether physical or moral: its end is 
to oxygenize the blood that is nar- 
eotized by the voluntary or involun- 
tary arrest of respiration. 

These facts are so many proofs of 
what has already been said, namely, 
that attention is an exceptional, ab- 
normal fact which cannot last long. 

III. The bodily movements which, 
as the phrase goes, express attention, 
are of the highest importance. In 
this chapter we can make only a 
partial study of them; the remainder 
will find its place under the head of 
Voluntary Attention (Chapt. III 
anfra.); here for the first time we 
propose to have a glimpse of the 
motor mechanism of attention. 

First we will consider the facts. 
These have never till our day been 
seriously studied. Formerly artists, 
and a few physiognomists too de- 
voted to their fancies, alone took 
any interest in the matter. 

Duchenne, of Boulogne, in this as 
in many other fields a pioneer, be- 
thought him to substitute the ex- 
perimental method in place of pure 
observation as practiced by his pred- 
ecessors, Charles Bell, Gratiolet, 
and others. He produced by elec- 
tricity isolated contraction of a facial 
muscle in a man suffering anzsthesis 


* Maudsley, “‘Psysiology of the Mind.” 


and had the result photographed. 
According to the theory set forth in 
his “Mécanisme de la Physionomie 
Humaine” (1862), often contraction 
of one muscle suffices to express an 
emotion; each affective state pro- 
duces one local modification. Thus, 
according to him, the frontal muscle 
is the muscle of attention, the supe- 
rior orbital of the eyelids is the mus- 
cle of reflection, the pyramidal the 
muscle of threatening, the great 
zygomatic the muscle of laughter, 
the superciliar the muscle of pain, 
the triangular of the lips the mus- 
cle of contempt, and so on. But 
Duchenne limited himself to estab- 
lishing the facts, therein following 
the example of Johannes Muller, 
who declared the expression of emo- 
tions to be a fact wholly inexplica- 
ble. Darwin went further. Apply- 
ing the comparative. method and 
resting upon laborious researches, 
he investigated the origin of the 
different mechanisms of expression; 
he sought to explain why contraction 
of a given facial muscle is necessarily 
associated with a certain determinate 
state of the mind. 

While these minute observations 
were lacking, any attempt to explain 
the mechanism of attention would 
have been premature. How, indeed, 
explain a mechanism the parts of 
which you know nothing about? Let 
us see what is known about attention 
in its two forms—applied to external 
objects (attention proper), or applied 
to interior occurrences (reflection). 

Attention (for clearness’ sake we 
will qualify it as sensorial) contracts 
the frontal muscle. This muscle oc- 
cupies the whole frontal region: it 
has its movable insertion in the skin 
of the eyebrow, and its fixed inser- 
tion in the posterior part of the 
cranium. In contracting, it draws 
to itself the eyebrow, lifts it, and 
produces transverse wrinkles on the 
forehead: in consequence, the eye 
opens wide and is well lighted. In 
extreme cases the mouth opens wide 
In children and in many grown per- 
sons keen attention causes protrusion 
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of the lips—a sort of pouting. 
Preyer has sought to explain this 
play of physiognomy by an heredi 
tary influence. “All animals” he 
says, “direct their attention first 
to the search for food. The objects 
that may be reached by their lips, 
their feelers, their proboscis, and 
their tongue, are the ones they first 
examine. Thus, all search for food 
is accompanied by a preponderant 
activity of the mouth and its belong- 
ings. In the sucking young the 
mouth is elongated.” And so we 
see an association between the first 
movements of the mouth and the 
activity of attention. 

Reflection expresses itself in an- 
other manner, nearly the reverse of 
this. It acts upon the superior 
orbicular muscle of the eyelid, and 
pulls the eyebrow down. In con- 
sequence there are formed small 
vertical folds in the inter-superciliar 
space, the eye is veiled by the lid, 
or entirely closed, or it looks within. 
This wrinkling between the eye- 
brows gives to the physiognomy an 
expression of intellectual energy. 
The mouth is shut, as if to sustain 
an effort. 

Attention adapts itself to what is 
without, reflection to what is within. 
Darwin explains by an analogy the 
way that reflection expresses itself; 
it is, he says, the attitude of difficult 
vision, transferred from external 
objects to internal happenings which 
cannot easily be made out.* 

So far we have spoken only of 
movements of the face, but there 
remain those of the whole body— 
the head, the trunk, the limbs. It is 
impossible to describe them in de- 
tail, for they are differentin different 
species ofanimals.t In general they 
consist of immobility, adaptation of 
the eyes, the ears, the touch, according 
to the circumstances: in short a ten- 


*For details see Darwin, ‘‘Expression of the 
Emotions,” Chapt. X; Preyer, ‘‘The Mind of the 
Child;” Mantegazza, ‘‘La ; Physionomie,” Chapt. 
XVI. 

+A good study of expression and attention in 
animals is found in Ricardi, ‘“‘Saggio di Studi e di 
Osservazioni intorno all’ Attenzione nell’ Uomoe 
negli Animali. Modena,’’ 1887. 


dency to unity of action, convergence. 
Concentration of the consciousness 
and concentration of the movements, 
diffusion of thoughts and diffusion 
of movements, go in couples. Con- 
sult the observations and calculations 
of Galton upon the subject. He 
studied the behavior of an audience 
of fifty persons listening to a dull 
lecture. The number of clearly dis- 
cernible movements in the audience 
was very uniform, being 45a minute, 
or on the average, one movement 
per head. Several times, the atten- 
tion of the people having been awak- 
ened, the number of movements 
grew smaller; besides, they were less 
ample, less prolonged, shorter and 
more rapid. 

In passing I anticipate an objec- 
tion. As all know, attention, at 
least in its reflected form, is some- 
times accompanied by movements. 
Many persons find that walking 
helps them out of a perplexity; oth- 
ers strike their forehead, scratch 
their head, rub their eyes, or keep 
moving arms or legs in a certain 
rhythm. This is an outlay, not an 
economy of motion; but it is an 
outlay that brings advantage. The 
movements so produced are not 
mere mechanic phenomena acting 
on the world without—they act also, 
through the muscular sense, upon 
the brain, which receives them as it 
receives all other sensorial impres- 
sions, and they augment the brain’s: 
activity. A rapid walk, a ride on 
horseback, quicken the flow of 
thoughts, and of speech; as Bain 
says, they produce a mechanic in- 
toxication. The experimental re- 
searches of Mr. Féré, which we 
cannot reproduce here,* supply nu- 
merous instances of the force-pro- 
ducing action of movements. We 
stretch our arms and legs to make. 
ready for work, that is we awaken 
the motor centers. Passive move- 
ments given to paralyzed limbs have 
in some cases, by reviving former 
motor impressions, brought back 
lost power of action. And be it 


*See his work, ‘Sensation et Mouvement.” 
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noted that these movements aug- 
ment the mental activity instead of 
concentrating the attention; they 
simply furnish matter to it. Itisa 
preliminary operation. 

This objection put aside, we have 
next to determine the true role of 
movements in attention. So far we 
have simply been describing them— 
at least the principal ones. Let us 
state the question in the clearest 
and simplest terms: 

The movements of the face, the 
body, the limbs, and the respiratory 
modifications which accompany at- 
tention, are these, as usually sup- 
posed, morely effects, signs? Or 
are thoy, on the contrary, the neces- 
sary conditions, the constituent ele- 
ments, the indispensable factors of 
attention? The second proposition 
we maintain unhesitatingly. Totally 
suppress the movements, and you 
totally suppress attention. 

Though just now we cannot es- 
tablish this proposition save in part 
—the study of voluntary attention, 
which is reserved for another chap- 
ter, will exhibit it to us under a new 
aspect—nevertheless, since we here 
touch an essential point in the mech- 
anism of attention, it is weil to look 
at it for a while. 

The fundamental role of move- 
ments in attention consists in sws- 
taining the state of consciousness 
and in reinforcing it. As this isa 
question of mechanism, it is best to 
look at its physiological side, and to 
inquire what goes on in the brain 
considered both as an intellectual 
organ and as a motor organ. 

1. As an intellectual organ, the 
brain serves as a substratum to the 
sense-perceptions (in sensorial at- 
tention), and to images and ideas 
(in reflection). Hx hypothesi, the 
nerve-elements in active function- 
ment furnish work superior to the 
average. Attention certainly causes 
an intense innervation, as is proved 
by the many psychometric experi- 
ments in which it plays a part. 
“ An idea in activity,” says Maudsley, 
“produces in the nervous elements a 
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molecular change which is propaga- 
ted along the sensitive nerves to the 
periphery or at least to the sensorial 
ganglia, the sensibility of which is 
thus increased. From this propa- 
gation of molecular action to the 
ganglia it results that the muscles 
relating to the sense affected become 
by reflex action in some degree tense. 
and augment the feeling of atten- 
tion. In Hartmann’s opinion, atten- 
tion “consists in material nerve- 
vibrations,” in ‘a nerve-current tray- 
ersing the sensitive nerves, directed. 
from the center to the periphery.” 
But there is another element, nor 
is it the least important. 

2. As a motor organ, the brain 
playsa complex role. First, it starts 
the movements that accompany the 
sense-perception, image, or idea; then 
these movements, often intense, re- 
turn to the brain by way of the mus- 
cular sense, as sensations of move- 
ment; these augment the quantity 
of available energy, which on the one 
hand serves to support or to rein- 
force the consciousness, and on the: 
other hand goes back to its starting- © 
point as a new movement. Thus. 
there is a going and coming between 
the center and the periphery, in both 
directions, and from the one to the 
other back again, and so on. The 
intensity of the consciousness is but 
the subjective expression of this 
complex work. But it were a gratu- 
itous hypothesis in flat contradiction 
to the teaching of experience, to sup- 
pose that the intensity of the state of 
consciousness can persist without 
these organic conditions. The sim- 
ple-minded spectator who grows 
tired at the opera because he cannot 
understand the music at all, is all at- 
tention when a sudden change of the 
scenes occurs; that is, when the 
visual impression brings about an 
instantaneous adaptation of the eyes 
and of the whole body. Without 
this organic convergence, the im- 
pression would vanish speedily In 
the preponderant reaction on the 
sensitive parts, the original source of 
the processus,” says Wundt, “ con- 
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4 
sists essentially the difference be- 
tween attention and voluntary move- 
ment. In the latter, the central 
excitation takes its main direction 
toward the muscles; in attention, 
the muscles do not concur save 
in subordinate sympathetic move- 
ments;”* in other words, a reflec- 
tion of movements is produced. 

If, then, we compare the ordinary 
state with the state of attention, we 
find in the first, faint representations 
and but little movement; in the 
second, a vivid representation, 
energetic and convergent move- 
ments, and furthermore reverbera- 
tion of the movements produced. It 
makes little difference whether the 
last element be conscious or no. 

It will perhaps be said: admitting 
this reaction of the movements upon 
the brain, still there is nothing to 
show that at bottom they are any- 
thing but a simple effect of attention. 
Three hypotheses are possible: at- 
tention (state of consciousness) is 
the cause of the movements; or it is 
their effect; or it is first the cause, 
then the effect. 

I prefer not to choose between 
these three hypotheses, which have a 
value purely logical and dialectic, 
and to state the question otherwise. 
Under the above form, it is quite im 
penetrated—without appearing to be 
so-—with that traditional dualism 
which it has cost psychology so dear 
to rid itself of ; and it amounts after 
all to asking whether in attention the 
soul acts first on the body or the 
body on the soul. That riddle is not 
for me to solve. Physiological psy- 
chology sees only two internal states, 
differing from each other by their 
proper qualities as well as by their 
physical concomitants. If the in- 
tellectual state produced is faint, 
brief, without recognizable expres- 
sion, there is no attention. If it is 
strong, stable, well defined, and trans- 
lated by the physical modifications 
mentioned above, there is attention. 
We maintain that attention does not 
exist in abstracto, as a purely interior 


*«Physiologische Psychologie,” p. 723-24, first ed. 
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happening: itis a concrete state, a 
psycho-physiological complex. In 
our spectator at the opera, do away, 
ex hypothesi, with the adaptation of 
the eyes, head, body, limbs, the 
changes in the respiration and the 
cerebral circulation, and the re- 
action, conscious or unconscious, of 
all these phenomena upon the brain ; 
what remains of the original whole, 
thus despoiled and emptied, is no 
longer attention. If aught remains, 
it is an ephemeral st&te of conscious- 
ness, the shadow of what was before. 
This example, extravagant as it is, 
will, we hope, make our meaning 
clearer than would a long discourse. 
The motor manifestations are neither 
effect nor causes, but elements: with 
the state of consciousness which is 
their subjective side, these are atten- 
tion. 

Still the reader is not to take all 
this as anything more than a rough 
outline, a provisional view of the 
subject, which will be completed 
further on. Thus, we say nothing 
of the feeling of effort, because it is 
very rare in spontaneous attention, 
if perchance it is found there at all; 
but the role of the movements is of 
such importance that we revert to 
it again and again. 


3. The state of surprise or aston- 
ishment is spontaneous attention mag- 
nified ; afew words about it. Though 
frequent in daily life, it has been 
forgotten by psychology. Still I 
find-in Descartes’s “ Traité des Pas- 
sions” (Pt. 2, Art. 70) this defini- 
tion: ‘“ Admiration is a sudden sur- 
prise of the soul, which leads it to 
consider with attention objects which 
to it seem rare and extraordinary. 
Thus, it is caused, first, by the im- 
pression in the brain which repre- 
sents the object as rare and conse- 
quently as worthy of being regarded 
highly, then, by the movement of 
the spirits, which are by this impres- 
sion led to tend with great force 
toward the place in the brain where 
it [i.e. the impression] is, there to 
strengthen and sustain it: as also 
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they are by it disposed to pass 
thence into the muscles which serve 
to keep the organs of the senses in 
the same situation in which they are, 
to the end that it may be still main- 
tained by them, if it has been formed 
by them.’ This passage is worth 
the trouble of being meditated.* If 
it be read with care, it will be found 
that, allowance made for difference 
of language nearly all the elements 
we have endeavored to point out in 
the mechanism of spontaneous atten- 
tion, are here clearly enumerated: 
the augmentation of the nervous 
influx in consequence of the impres- 
sion, its partial diversion toward the 
muscles, the action of these muscles 
to ‘‘sustain” and “strengthen” it. 
Note, in passing, that Descartes’s 
procedure is that of physiological 
psychology, not that of the spiritual- 
ist psychology which wrongfully 
enough claims descent from him. 
Surprise, in a higher degree aston- 
ishment, is a shock produced by 
what is new and unexpected: for 
example, if a stay-at-home whom I 
suppose to be in his own town 500 
miles away should enter my room. 
From the mental side there is 
little to be said of it. It belongs to 
the group of Emotions, and in its 
stronger form it is a commotion. 
Properly speaking, it is not so much 
a state as an interval between two 
states, a brusk rapture, a lacuna, an 
hiatus. At the instant of the shock 
the prior polyideism stops short, 


*The passage runs thusin French: ‘‘L’admira- 
tion est une subite surprise de lame, qui fait 
qu’elle se porte a considérer avec attention les 
objets qui lui semblent rares et extraordinaires. 
Ainsi, elle est causée premiérement par limpres- 
sion qu’on a dans le cerveau qui représente l’objet 
comme rare et par conséquent digne d’étre fort 
considéré; puis, ensuite, par le mouvement des 
esprits qui sont disposés par cette impression a 
tendre ayec une grande force vers Vendroit du 
cevyean ou elle est pour l’y fortifier et conserver: 
comme aussi ils sont disposés par elle a passer de 
la dans les muscles qui servent d retenir les organes 
des sens en Ja méme situation qu’ils sont, afin 
qu'elle soit encore entretenue par eux, si c’est par 
eux qu'elle a été formée.” 


+ Here used in the sense of ‘‘ opposed to material- 
ism.” As employed in philosophy, the words, spir- 
it, spiritual, spiritualist, spiritualism, etc., have 
nothing to do with the belief, or the practice of 
those whoin our day are commonly called spirit- 
ualists, but who ought to be called spiritists, and 
their system practice, spiritism., [Z'’ranslator.] 
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because the new state bursts in like 
a giant upon the “struggle for life” 
between the two states of conscious- 
ness. Little by little, the new state 
is classed, brought into connection 
with others, equilibruim tends to be 
reestablished; there has been time 
for adaptation. The intellectual ele- 
ment resumes the mastery over the 
emotional. Still it is very probable 
that, in surprise, feeling is in excess, 
cognition in defect. 

On the physical side, the symptoms 
are an exaggeration of the sponta- 
neous attention. 

“Attention is manifest by a slight 
elevation of the eyebrows: when it 
passes into the state of surprise, the - 
eyebrows are raised much more ener- 
getically; the eyes and also the 
mouth open wide. . . . The de- 
gree to which both are opened is in 
proportion to the intensity of the 
surprise felt. * 

This raising of the eyebrows is an 
instinctive act, for it occurs in those 
born blind: it causes the eyes to be 
opened very rapidly. As for the 
opening of the mouth, that allows of 
a deep inspiration such as we always 
take before any great effort. 

As we have said, surprise is spon- 
taneous attention magnified. This 
proposition I think is fully justified. 
What is best demonstrated is the 
affective’ causes of spontaneous at- 
tention; for there is an insensible 
eradation from this to surprise, as- 
tonishment, stupefaction, finally to 
fright and terror, which are affective 
states of great intensity. 

Coming back thus to our starting- 
point we may now see that the origin 
of attention is very lowly and that its 
earliest forms are tied down to the 
the most imperious conditions of ani- 
mal life. Attention had at first only 
a biological value. The habit of psy- 
chologists to restrict themselves to 
voluntary attention and even to its 
higher manifestations, concealed this 
origin. 

We may declare @ priori that if 
attention has for its cause affective 


* Darwin’s ‘Expression of the Emotions.” 
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states, which themselves have for 
their cause tendencies, wants, appe- 
tites, it is in the last analysis refer- 
able to that which lies deepest in the 
individual—the instinct of self-pres- 
ervation. 

A rapid examination of the facts 
will enable us better to see that the 
possibility of being attentive is an 
advantage ofthe first order in the 
struggle for life; but we must quit 
man and descend lower, very low 
down in the animal scale. I put aside 
the strictly rudimentary forms of psy- 
chic life, as lending themselves too 
readily to conjecture. To produce 
attention, there is need at least of a 
few developed senses, a few clear per- 
ceptions, and a sufficient motor ap- 
paratus. Riccardi, in the work al- 
ready cited, finds in the Arthropoda 
the first clear exvression of atten- 
tion. 

An animal so organized that the 
impressions of the outer world shall 
be to it all eqnivalent and shall all 
in his consciousness stand upon the 
same plane, no one predominating 
nor winning for itself an appropriate 
motor adaptation: such an animal 
were ill equipped for self-preserva- 
tion. I set aside the extreme case— 
where the predominance and adapta- 
tion should be in favor of hurtful 
impressions; for an animal so con- 
stituted must needs perish, being an 
illogical organism, an embodied con- 
tradiction. The usual case remains, 
to wit, predominance of useful sensa- 
tions, viz., those connected with nu- 
trition, self-defense, propagation of 
its kind. The impression of prey to 
be captured, enemies to be avoided, 
a female to be from time to time im- 
pregnated, fixes itself in the con- 
sciousness of the animal, accompanied 
by adapted movements. The atten- 
tion is at the service of and depen- 
dent on the animal’s needs; always 
associated with the sense that is best 
developed, whether it be touch, sight, 
hearing, smelling, according to the 
species. ‘There it is seen in all its 
simplicity, and there it is most in- 
structive. It was needful to descend 
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to these rudimentary forms to un- 
derstand the reason of its power—it: 
is a condition of life,—and it will 
preserve the same character in the 
higher forms where, being no longer 
a factor of adaptation to the phys- 
ical environment, it will become, as: 
we shall see, a factor of adaptation 
to the social environment. In all the: 
forms of attention, from lowest to: 
highest, there is unity of composi- 
tion. 

Even among the higher animals 
attention loses its narrow, material 
character. The vast majority of ani- 
mal species are confined within 
this narrow circle: nutrition, self-de- 
fense, propagation, sleep, and herein. 
they expend their activity. The 
more intelligent possess a supera- 
bundant activity which they expend. 
in play—a manifestation so impor- 
tant that many authors regard it as 
the source ofart. To this need of 
luxury corresponds an attention. 
forluxury. The dog whose master 
amuses it in a certain way becomes 
attentive when it sees him getting 
ready; and agood observer of chil- 
dren, Sikorski, has shown that their 
activity and their attention are de- 
veloped especially in their sports.* 


CHAPTER III. 
VOLUNTARY ATTENTION. 


Votuntary or artificial attention 
is a product of art, of education, of 
imitation, of training. Itis grafted 
on spontaneous or natural attention, 
and in it finds the conditions of its 
existence, as the graft does in the 
trunk into which itis inserted. In 
spontaneous attention, the object 
acts by its intrinsic power; in volun. 
tary attention, the subject acts by 
extrinsic, that is, super-added powers. 
Here the end is no longer set by 
chance or circumstances; it is willed, 
chosen, accepted, or at least sub- 
mitted to; the question is one of 


*© Revue Philosophique,” April, 1885. 
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adapting oneself to it, of finding 
the fit means of maintaining the 
‘attention: hence this state is always 
‘accompanied by some feeling of ef- 
fort. The maximum of spontaneous 
‘attention and the maximum of volun- 
‘tary attention are strictly antithetic, 
‘the one proceeding in the direction 
of the strongest attraction, the other 
in that of the strongest resistance. 
They are the two poles, and between 
them are all tle degrees possible, 
with a point where, in theory at least, 
the two forms coalesce. 

Though voluntary attention is 
nearly the only form of attention that 
has been studied by psychologists, 
and though most of them know of no 
other, still its mechanism is not bet- 
ter known. In endeavoring to get 
some notion of it, we propose to in- 
quire, first, how voluntary attention 
is produced—to investigate its gen- 
esis; then we will study the feeling 
of effort which accompanies it, and 
finally the phenomena of inhibition 
which, in our opinion, play a chief 
‘part in the mechanism of attention. 


I. The process by which voluntary 
-attention is produced is reducible to 
this one formula: Rendering attrac- 
tive by artificial means that which is 
not so by nature; giving an artifi- 
‘cial interest to things which have 
not a natural interest. I use the 
word “interest” in its vulgar sense 
as equivalent to the periphrase 
“‘what keeps the mind alert.” But 
the mind is kept alert only by an 
action agreeable, disagreeable, or 
mixed, of objects upon it, that is, 
of affective states. Butin this case 
the feelings which keep up the at- 
tention are acquired, superadded, not 
‘spontaneous as in its primary mani- 
festations. The whole matter is thus 
reduced to finding effective motives ; 
if these be wanting, there is no volun- 
tary attention. 

Such is the process in general 
terms; in practice it varies ad in- 
Jinitum. 

To understand aright the genesis 
of yoluntary attention, the best way 
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is to study children and the higher 
animals. The simpler the examples 
the better. 

In the first period of its life, the 
child is incapable of any but spon- 
taneous attention. It fixes its gaze 
only on brillant objects, or on the 
face of its mother or its nurse. 
Toward the end of the third month, 
it explores the field of vision, grad- 
ually resting its eyes upon objects 
less and less interesting (Preyer). 
It is the same with the other senses; 
the transition is made little by little 
from what concerns most to what 
concerns least. The fixing of the 
gaze, which later becomes intense 
attention, is translated outwardly by 
the more pronounced contraction of 
sundry muscles. The attention is 
accompanied by a certain affective 
state called by Preyer the “emotion 
of astonishment.” In its highest 
stage, this state produces temporary 
immobility of the muscles. Accord- 
ing to Sikorski, “astonishment, or 
rather the emotion which accom- 
panies the psychic process of atten- 
tion, is above all characterized by 
momentary suspension of respiration 
—a phenomenon that strikes one 
especially who is accustomed to the 
rapid respiration of children.”* It 
is well-nigh impossible to tell at 
what period the will first makes its 
appearance. Preyer thinks he has 
observed it in the fifth month, but 
under the impulsive form; as a 
power of inhibition it makes its ap- 
pearance a good deal later. 

While the psychic life remains 
thus in the tentative stage, attention, 
i. e., the transference of the mind 
from one object to another, is de- 
termined only by their power of 
attraction. The birth of voluntary 
attention, which means the possibil- 
ity of holding the mind to non- 
attractive objects, can be brought 
about only by force, under the in- 
fluence of education, whether that 
come from man or from things. 
That which comes from man is 


*«TLe Developpement Psychique del’ Enfant.” 
(Revue Philosophique, Avril, 1885). 
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easiest to demonstrate, but is not 
the only education. 

A child refuses to read; it is in- 
capable of keeping its mind fixed on 
letters that have no attraction for it; 
but it looks eagerly at pictures in a 
book. “What do these pictures 
say?” Its father answers: ‘‘ When 
you are able to read, the book will 
tell you.” After several talks such 
as this, the child surrenders, sets 
about the task at first languidly, 
then it acquires the habit of study, 
and finally shows an eagerness that 
has to be checked. That exhibits 
the genesis of voluntary attention. 
On a desire that is natural and direct 
is grafted a desire artificial and in- 
direct. Reading is an operation that 
has no direct attraction, but as a 
means it possesses an attraction—a 
borrowed attraction—and that suf- 
fices: the child has made the first 
step. Anotherexample: A six-year- 
old child habitually very “inatten- 
tive, one day of its own accord goes 
to the piano to repeat an air that 
pleased its mother; its exercise last- 
ed more than an hour. The same 
child, at the age of seven, seeing its 
brother busied with his vocation 
tasks, went and sat down in its 
father’s library. ‘What are you do- 
ing?” asked its nurse, surprised to 
find thechild there. “Iam doing a 
page of German,” was the answer; 
“itis not very amusing, but it isa 
nice surprise I mean to give mama’™* 
Here we see another case of volun- 
tary attention, grafted on a sympa- 
thetic feeling, not on an egoistic one 
asin the first example. The piano, 
the German did not spontaneously 
call forth attention: they awaken 
and sustain it by a borrowed force. 

Universally, at the beginning of 
voluntary attention, we find this 
mechanism ever the same, with in- 
numerable variations, resulting in 
success, half-success, or failure: itis 
ever taking up natural motives, di- 
verting them from their direct end, 
and using them, if possible, as means 
to another end. Art bends nature 

*B, Perez, ‘‘L’Enfant de 347 Ans,” p. 108. 
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to its purposes, and hence:I call this 
form of attention artificial. 

Without pretending to enumerate 
the different motives artifice sets at 
work to call up and to confirm volun- 
tary attention, that is, to give to the 
end to be attained a power of action 
that it doesnot possess naturally, L 
note in the formation of voluntary 
attention three chronological periods. 

In the first, the educator can act 
only upon the simple feelings: he 
employs fear in all its forms, egoistic 
tendencies, the attraction of re- 
wards, the tender and sympathetic 
emotions, the innate curiosity that is 
as it were the appetite of the intelli- 
gence and which is found in all in 
one degree or another. 

In the second period, artificial at- 
tention is awakened and sustained by 
feelings of secondary formation : self- 
love, emulation, ambition, interest 
(in the sense of advantage), duty, 
ete. 

The third period is that of organi- 
zation: attention is awakened and 
sustained by habit. The schoolboy 
in his class-room the artisan in his 
shop, the clerk in his office, the shop- 
keeper behind his counter, all would 
generally prefer to be elsewhere; 
but self-love, ambition, interest, have 
by repetition produced a lasting 
habitude. The acquired attention is 
become second nature; art has its 
perfect work. The one fact of being 
placed in a certain posture, amid 
certain surroundings, decides all the 
rest ; attention is produced and sus- 
tained not so much by present causes 
as by prior ones ; habitual motives 
have taken the place of natural mo- 
tives. Those who withstand education 
and discipline never reach the third 
period: in them voluntary attention 
is produced rarely, intermittently, 
and cannot become a habit. 

It is not necessary to show in de- 
tail that in animals the transition from 
spontaneous to voluntary attention 
takes place in like manner under the 
influence of education, of training ; 
but the trainer has at his disposal 
only restricted means of action, 
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simple in their nature. He acts 
through fear, privation of food, vio- 
lence, kindness, caresses, and so at 
last causes the animal to form habits, 
by artifices makes it attentive. As 
among human beings, so among ani- 
mals some are educable, others re- 
fractory. “A man,” says Darwin;* 
“who trains monkeys to act in plays, 
used to purchase common kinds from 
the zoological society, at the price of 
£5 for each; but he offered to give 
double the price, if he might keep 
three or four of them for afew days 
in order to select one. When asked 
how he could possibly learn so soon 
whether a particular monkey would 
turn out agood actor, he answered 
that it all depended on their power 
of attention. If, when he was talking 
and explaining anything to a monkey 
its attention was easily distracted, as 
by a fly on the wall, or other trifling 

‘ object, the case was hopeless. If he 
tried by punishment to make an inat- 
tentive monkey act, it turned sulky. 
On the other hand, a monkey which 
carefully attended to him could al- 
way be trained. 

Thus then, we find at the root of 
attention nothing but affective states, 
attractive or repulsive tendencies. 

_In the spontaneous form there are 
no other causes but these. It is the 
same with the voluntary; but here 
the feelings are of a more complex 
nature, of slow formation, drawn by 
experience from the primary tenden- 
cies, while voluntary attention is 
still in its genetic period, before it is 
organized, fixed by habit, if you take 
from the schoolboy selflove, emula- 
tion, fear of punishment; if you 
make the shopkeeper and the artisan 
rich; if you give to theclerk a com- 
petence in the early days of his ca- 
reer: all their attention toward dis- 
tasteful work vanishes, for there is 
no longer aught to call it forth or 
maintain it. This account of atten. 
tion is, I confess, very complex, but 
it is conformable to facts. If we are 
to believe most of the psychologists, 


*« Descent of Man,” § 116 (No 74, Humboldt (Li- 
brary) 
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voluntary attention—the only form 
that counts for anything with them, 
though it is only a derivative, an ac- 
quired form—comes into being fully 
equipped. ‘“Itis subject to the su- 
perior authority of the Ego. I yield 
it or I withhold it as I please; I di- 
rect it in turn to several points; I 
concentrate it upon each point as 
long as my will can stand the effort’”* 
if that is not a conventional and fan- 
ciful description; if the author de- 
rives it from his own experience, I 
cannot but admire it. But in truth 
one must needs be bereft of all power 
of observation and blinded by fore- 
gone conclusions, not to see that 
voluntary attention,’ in its stable 
form, is a state difficult to maintain, 
and that many a one fails to reach 
that bourne. 

But if as we have endeavored to 
show, the higher form of attention 
is the work of the education we have 
received from our parents, our in- 
structors, from our environment, 
and of the education we have ac- 
quired ourselves, the explanation 
merely places the difficulty farther 
back; for our educators have merely 
acted upon us as others had acted 
upon them, and so on for genera- 
tions. Hence we have here no ex- 
planation of the primordial genesis 
of voluntary attention. 

How then did it arise? Out of 
necessity, under the pressure of 
need, with the progress of intelli- 
gence. Jt is a perfected instrument 
and a product of civilization. The 
same progress by which, in the moral 
order, the individual has passed from 
the reign of instinct into that of in- 
terest or of duty; in the social or- 
der, from primitive savagery into the 
state of organization; in the political 
order, from almost absolute individ- 
ualism into constituted government: 
by that same progress man has, in 
the intellectual order, passed from 
the reign of spontaneous attention 
to that of voluntary attention. The 
latter is both cause and effect of 
civilization. 


* « Dictionnaire Philosophique,” 2d. ed. 
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In the preceding chapter it was 
remarked that in the state of nature, 
both for animal and for man the 
possibility of spontaneous attention 
is a factor of prime importance in 
the struggle for life. So soon as, 
for whatever causes—lack of game, 
density of population, a poor soil, 
more warlike neighbors, etc.—a 
horde must needs either die out or 
adapt itself to more complex life- 
conditions—that is, go to work— 
voluntary attention also becomes a 
prime factor in this new form of the 
struggle for life. When man _be- 
came capable of applying himself 
to a task having no direct attraction 
but accepted as a means of liveli- 
hood, then voluntary attention made 
its appearance in the world. Hence 
it arose under the pressure of neces- 
sity and of the education which we 
get from our surroundings. 

It can easily be shown that before 
civilization voluntary attention was 
not or appeared only by flashes, 
without duration. The laziness of 
savages is notorious; travelers and 
ethnologists are agreed upon this 
point, and so abundant are the 
proofs and instances that it is use- 
less to cite them. The savage loves 
the chase, war, gaming—chance, the 
unknown, the unforeseen in every 
form ; but continuous work he knows 
not, or despises. The love of work 
is a sentiment of secondary origin 
that goes with civilization. Now 
work is the cencrete form of atten- 
tion. Continuous labor is repulsive 
even to half-civilized tribes. Darwin 
asked of some Gauchos whom he 
found given up to drink, gaming, 
and theft, why they did not work. 
One of them answered: “The days 
are too long.” “The life of the 
primitive man,” says Herbert Spen- 
cer,* “is passed mainly in the per- 
suit of beasts, birds, and fish, which 
yields him a gratifying excitement; 
but though to the civilized man the 
chase gives gratification, this 1s 
neither so persistant nor so general 


ee of Ethics,” Chapt. X (Humboldt Library 
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. . . Conversely, the power of con- 
tinued application, which in the 
primitive man is very small, has 
among ourselves become consider- 
able. It is true that most are co- 
erced into industry by necessity, but 
there are sprinkled throughout so- 
ciety men to whom active occupation 
is a need—men who are restless 
when away from business and mis- 
erable when they eventually give it , 
up; men to whom this or that line 
of investigation is so attractive that 
they devote themselves to it day after 
day, year after year hardly 
giving themselves the rest necessary 
for health.” 

Since in order to live even after 
the manner of savages, disagreeable 
work has sometimes to be done, such 
work, as we know, falls upon the 
women, who, while the man sleeps, 
labor for fear of being beaten. Hence 
it is possible, though at first it seems 
a paradox, that voluntary attention 
first began with the woman. 

Even in nations for ages civilized 
there existsa large number of crea- 
tures incapable of continued labor— 
the vagabonds, professional thieves, 
prostitutes. The new Italian school 
of criminal statisticians discern in 
this fact, rightly or wrongly, cases of 
atavism. The great majority of civil- 
ized people have adapted themselves 
sufficiently to the exigencies of social 
life: they are in some degree ¢a- 
pable of voluntary attention. But 
small indeed is the number of those 
of whom Spencer speaks—for whom 
itis a necessity; few are they who 
profess and practice the maxim stan- 
tem oportet mori. Voluntary atten- 
tion is the sociological phenomenon. 
When we consider it as such, we 
understand its genesis and its feeble- 
ness. 

It has now, we think, been shown 
that voluntary attention is an adap- 
tation to the conditions of a higher 
social life, that it is a discipline and a 
habit, an imitation of natural atten- 
tion, which is its starting-point and 
its basis. 
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2. So far we have been consider- 
ing in the mechanism of attention 
only the external pressure of motive 
forces and of the environment which 
transfer it from one form to the 
other. We now come upon a much 
more difficult question, namely, the 
study of the inner mechanism where- 
by a state of consciousness is labori- 
ously maintained, in spite of the 
psychological struggle for life which 
ever tends to doit away. The rela- 
tive monoideism which consists in a 
preponderance of a certain number 
of internal states adapted to one end 
to the exclusion of all others, does 
not need to be explained in the case 
of spontaneous attention. A state, 
or group of states, predominates in 
the consciousness because it is by 
far the stronger; and it is by far the 
stronger because, as we have seen, 
all the tendencies of the individual 
conspire tu favor it. In the case of 
voluntary attention, particularly in 
its more artificial forms, the contrary 
holds. By what mechanism, then, is 
this state sustained? 

We need not inquire how the state 
of voluntary attention is produced in 
daily life. It comes into existence, 
like any other state of consciousness, 
at the bidding of circumstances; but 
that which distinguishes it from 
them is that itis maintained. If a 
schoolboy having little liking for 
mathematics recollects that he has a 
problem to work out, that is simply 
a state of consciousness; if he goes 
to work and persists, that is a state 
of voluntary attention. In this 
possibility of holding the atten- 
tion, of inhibition, is found the entire 
problem. 

How ean we produce an inhibition? 
Here we enter upon a question well 
known in physiology, almost unex- 
plored in psychology. That we have 
the power, in many cases, of arrest- 
ing [inhibiting] the movements of 
sundry parts of our body, is proved 
by constant experience. But how is 
the equivalent of this inhibition pro- 
duced in the mental order? Were 
the physiological mechanism of in 
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hibition better known, the answer 
might perhaps be less obscure. 

The fundamental property of the 
nervous system is that it transforms 
a prime excitation into a movement. 
That is reflex action, the type of 
nerve activity. But we know further 
that some excitations may prevent, 
or slacken, or suppress a movement. 
The most familiar instance, the one 
earliest investigated, is the suspen- 
sion of the heart movements by 
irritation of the pneumogastric. 
Since the discovery of this, due to 
the brothers Weber in 1845, physiol 
ogists have with great ardor studied 
cases where excitation of a nerve 
prevents a movement or a secretion. 
Pfluger showed that the splanchnic 
nerve has an inhibitory action upon 
the small intestine. It was later 
shown that the movements of the 
stomach and of the whole intestinal 
tube are subject to inhibition. Claude 
Bernard refers to the same cause the 
action of the vaso-dilator nerves. 
Finally, this power of inhibition be- 
longs not only to ihe spinal chord 
and the bulb, for it exists in the 
brain. Setschenof was the first to 
hold that. the middle brain (optic 
thalami) has an inhibitory influence 
upon the inferior portions of the 
cerebro-spinal axis. Many authors 
in recent times have referred the 
phenomena of hypnotism to a cor- 
tical inhibition. And according to 
Brown-Séquard, “inhibition is a power 
possessed by nearly every portion of 
the central nervous system and by a 
considerable portion of the peripheric 
nervous system.” 

To explain this “negative reflexa- 
tion” many different theories have 
been proposed, but we need not de- 
scribe them.* Still it is to be noted 
that Ferrier, in his “ Functions of the 
Brain,” first called attention to an 
action of the moderating centers, 
which he places in the frontal lobes: 
According to Ferrier, the recalling 


* For the history of the question down to 1879, see 
Hermann, ‘‘Handbuch der Physiologie,” vol. II., pt 
2, p. 33 etseqq. For the more recent theories, see. 
S. Lourie, ‘‘I Fatti e le Teorie della Inibizione.” 
Milano, 1888, 
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of a thought depends upon the exci- 
tation of the motor element that 
enters into its composition; atten- 
tion depends upon restriction of 
movement: there is repression of 
diffusion abroad and increase of dif- 
fusion within. Excitation of the 
motor centers, protected against dif- 
fusion abroad, expends its force in- 
wardly ; there is repressed excitation 
of a motor center. For localizing 
these moderating centers in the fron- 
tal lobes his pasincipal reasons are 
these: Intelligence is proportioned 
to the development of attention; it 
is also proportioned to the develop- 
ment of the frontal lobes. Irritation 
of these lobes does not produce any 
motor manifestation, hence they are 
moderating agencies, and expend 
their energy in producing changes in 
the centers of actual motor execu- 
tion. Removal of them does not 
cause any motor paralysis, but a 
mental degenerescence which results 
in‘a loss of the power of attention. 
The frontal lobes are imperfectly de- 
veloped in idiots, whose power of at- 
tention is very small. The frontal 
regions become weaker and weaker 
in animals as the grade of intelligence 
grows lower. We may add that lesions 
of the frontal lobes greatly lessen 
and often quite destroy the power 
of control.* The author further de- 
clares that “‘as to the physiological 
basis of this faculty of control, only 
theoretical views can be put forward.” 

Though the theory that the phe- 
nomena of inhibition take place in 
special organs has become almost 
classical, many recent authors, on 
the ground of their experiments, 
have held that “motor action and 
inhibition have their seat in the same 
elements."= ‘Whenever we excite a 


*Compare the work ‘‘ Diseases of the will” (Hum- 
boldt Library No. 52), Quite recently an American 
neurologist, Alex. Starr, in 23 cases of lesion of the 
frontal lobes, found in one-half of the patients the 
following mental trouble, viz.; loss of the faculty of 
control, change of character, impossibility of fixing 
attention, ‘Brain,’ January, 1886, page 570. 


+Wundt, ‘Untersuchungen zur Mechanik der 
Nerven und Nervencentren,” 1871, 1876, and ‘‘ Psy- 
chologie Physiologigue,” vol. I., chapt. vi.; Beaunis, 
«Recherches Expérimentales sur les Conditions de 
YActivité Cérébrale et sur la Physiologie du Nerf.” 
Paris, 1884. Beaunis more than any other physi- 
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nerve,” says Beaunis, “there are pro- 
duced in that nerve two kinds of 
modifications in opposite directions. 
Be ita motor nerve: in that nerve 
there will be a putting in action that 
will be expressed by a tremor of the 
muscle; but besides this phenome- 
non, which is the one most easily 
seen and best studied, there is also 
produced an opposite state which 
will tend to efface the tremor, or to 
prevent its coming.”* The motor 
process appears sooner than the 
process of inhibition and lasts for 
a shorter time. A first excitation 
causes a maximum tremor; but at 
the second excitation the inhibitory 
action which tends to come on, 
diminishes the amplitude. In one 
of Wundt’s experiments, “When a 
nerve is excited by a constant cur- 
rent, there is produced in the anode 
an inhibiting wave, recognized by 
a diminution of excitability in the 
nerve, and which is propagated 
slowly from the two sides of the 
anode: at the same time there is 
produced at the cathode a wave of 
excitation which is propagated from 
both sides of the cathode with a 
greater velocity and intensity. An 
excited nerve is thus pervaded at 
one time both by a wave of inhibi- 
tion and by a wave of excitation. and 
its excitability is only the algebraic re- 
sultant of these two opposite actions.” 

On this hypothesis, then, every 
excitation produces in the nerve sub- 
stance two modifications, one posi- 
tive, the other negative—a tendency 
on the one hand to activity, on the 
other a tendency to inhibition of 
this activity; the ultimate result is 
simply the resultant of these oppo- 
site actions, so that now impulsion, 
anon inhibition predominates. 

We have set forth very summarily 
nearly all that physiology teaches us 
with regard to the mechanism of 
inhibition, and we shall have occasion 
to profit by it. Let us go back to 
the psychological study. 

* Op. cit., p. 97. 
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The power of voluntary inhibition, 
whatever its modus operandi, is a 
secondary formation; it appears rela- 
tively late, as do all manifestations 
of a high order. Volition in its pos- 
itive, impulsive form, the volition 
which does, comes first in chrono- 
logical order. Volition in the nega- 
tive form, which prevents, appears 
later—according to Preyer, toward 
the tenth month, under the lowly 
form of inhibition of the natural 
evacuations. 


But how do we produce an inhibi- 


tion? No satisfactory answer can be 
made. Nevertheless it is to be re- 
marked that here our position is pre- 
cisely the same as with regard to the 
opposite question—How do we pro- 
duce a movement? In positive voli- 
tion the “I will” is commonly fol- 
lowed by a movement; that is, there 
is first a putting in action, in the 
brain, of motor images or appropri- 
ate motor residua, a transmission of 
the nervous influx through the radia.- 
tio medullaris cerebri to the corpora 
striata, the lower stratum of the cere- 
bral peduncle, to the bulb, then, after 
decussation, to the spinal cord, to the 
nerves, finally to the muscles. 

In negative volition the “I will” 
- is usually followed by an inhibition: 
the anatomical and physiological con- 
ditions are less known; on the hy- 
pothesis given above they are hardly 
different from those of the preceed- 
ing case. But in both cases con- 
sciousness knows directly only two 
things: the departure and the arrival, 
the “TI will” and the act produced or 
inhibited. All the intermediate states 
escape it, and it knows them only of 
acquired knowledge and indirectly. 
Such being the sum of our actual 
knowledge, we must content our- 
selves with declaring as a fact that, 
just as we have the power of begin- 
ning, continuing, and increasing a 
movement, so we have the power of 
suppressing, interrupting, and di- 
min shing a movement. 
' These general considerations lead 
us to one positive result at least, to 
wit, that an act of volition, whether 
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impulsive or inhibitive, acts only 
upon muscles and through muscles ,; 
that consequently if the mechanism 
of attention is motor, aS we main- 
tain, then in all cases of attention 
there is a play of muscular elements, 
of movements whether actual or in 
the nascent state, upon which the 
power of inhibition acts. We have 
no power of action (whether impul- 
sive or inhibitive) save upon the vol- 
untary muscles; that is our sole pos- 
itive conception of will. Of two 
things then one has to be chosen: 
either to find muscular elements in 
all manifestations of voluntary atten- 
tion, or to give up all explanation 
of its mechanism and to restrict our- 
selves to saying what it is. 

Attention applies itself volunta- 
rily to sense-perceptions, images, or’ 
ideas; or, to speak more precisely 
and without metaphor, the state of 
monoideism may be sustained volun- 
tarily by a group of sense-percep- 
tions, images, or ideas adapted in ad- 
vance to an end. We have to deter- 
mine the motor elements found in 
these three cases. 

1. As regards sense-perceptions 
no difficulty exists. All our organs 
of perception are both sensorial and 
motor. To perceive with our eyes, 
ears, hands, feet, tongue, nostrils, 
there must be movement. The more 
motility in any organ, the more ex- 
quisite is its sensibility; the less 
the motility, the more obtuse the 
sensibility. Nor is this all: without 
motor elements perception is impos- 
sible. As we have already said, if 
one keeps his eyes fixed upon an ob- 
ject, soon his vision becomes con- 
fused, and then fails him. Apply the 
tips of the fingers to a table without 
pressure, and in a few minutes the 
contact is no longer perceived. <A 
movement of the eyes, or of the 
fingers, however slight, reawakens: 
perception. Consciousness is not 
possible except through change;; 
change is not possible save through 
movement. We might discourse ati 
length on this subject, for though 
the facts are perfectly evident and of 
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everyday experience, psychology has 
so disregarded the role of movements 
that at last it forgot that they are a 
fundamental condition of knowing, 
being the instrument of the funda- 
mental law of consciousness, which is 
relativity, change. Enough has been 
said to justify this absolute formula : 
No movement, no attention. 

The role of movement in sensorial 
attention admits of no doubt. The 
watchmaker who studies minutely 
the works of a watch, adapts his eyes, 
hands, body: all other movements 
are suppressed. In laboratory ex- 
periments for studying voluntary 
attention, this state of concentration 
by inhibition of movements attains at 
times an extraordinary height. Of 
this we will speak later. The reader 
may recall the observations of Gal- 
ton stated in the preceding chapter, 
upon the movements produced ina 
tired audience. Attention therefore 
means concentration and inhibition 
of movements. Distraction means 
diffusion of movements. 

Voluntary attention may also act 
upon the expression of emotions, if 
we have strong reasons for not 
giving outward expression to a feel- 
ing, and a power of inhibition suffi- 
cient to prevent it; but it acts only 
on the muscles and on the muscles 
alone; all else escapes it. 

So far we have considered the 
question from its easier side. We 
come now to that purely internal 
form known as reflection. This has 
for its subject matter images or 
ideas. ~ Thus we have to find in these 
two groups of psychic states motor 
elements. 

2. “It does not at first view seem 
evident,” wrote Bain as early as 1855, 
“that the retention of an image in 
the mind is the work of the volun- 
tary muscles. What are the move- 
ments produced when I represent a 
circle, or when I think of St. Paul’s? 
An answer cannot be made to this 
question save by supposing the men- 
tal image to occupy in the brain and 
the rest of the nervous system the 
same place as in the original sensa- 
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tion. As there is a muscular ele- 
ment in our sensations, particularly 
in those of the higher order, as touch 
and hearing, that element must in 
one way or another find its place 
in ideal sensation, in recollection.” 
Since 1855, the question of the 
nature of images has been studied 
closely and with good results, and 
has been solved in the same sense.* 
For most of the old school psycholo- 
gists, the image was a sort of phan- 
tasm without fixed seat, existing in 
the soul, differimg from sensv-per- 
ception not in degree but in nature, 
resembling it “at most as a portrait 
resembles its original;” but fors the 
physiological psychology there is 
between sense-perception and image 
identity of nature, identity of seat, 
and difference only of degree. The 
image is no photograph, but a revival 
of the sensorial and motor elements 
that-constituted the perception. As 
its intensity increases, the image 
approximates more and more to its 
starting-point, and tends to become 
an hallucination. 

If we restrict ourselves to the 
motor elements of images (and these 
alone interest us here) it is plain 
that since there is no perception 
without movement, the latter leaves 
in the brain motor residua (motor 
images, motor intuitions), just as 
impressions on the retina or on the 
skin leave sensorial impressions. 
Had the motor apparatus no mem- 
ory, images, or residua, no move- 
ment could be learned and made 
habitual: all would have continually 
to be learned anew. There is no 
need of reasoning to prove this. 
Experience is ever teaching that 
movement is inherent in the image 
and contained therein. The cele- 
brated experiment of Chevreul with 
a pendulum may be regarded as the 
type of this sort of facts. Is there 
need of any more? People throw 


*Consult Taine, “On Intelligence,” Book IL; 
Galton, ‘Inquiry into Human Faculty,” pp. 83-114; 
Charcot, “Legons sur les Maladies du Systéme 
Nerveux,” vol. III.; Binet, ‘Psychologie du Rai- 
sonnement,” chapt. II.; Ballet, «‘Le Langage In- 
terieur et les Diverses Formes de l’Aphasie.” 
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themselves into gulfs through fear 
of falling into them, cut their throats 
with razors through fear of cutting 
their throats; people are “mind- 
readers” because they are able to 
“read” muscular states: and the 
explanation of it all is the elemen- 
tary psychological fact that every 
image contains an element of move- 
ment. True, the motor element has 
not always these enormous propor- 
tions, but it exists at least in the 
nascent state; just as the sensorial 
image has not always the vividness 
of hallucination, but is simply out- 
lined in the consciousness. 

3. It is easy to prove the existence 
of motor elements in images; the 
question of general ideas or concepts 
is more difficult. It is to be remem- 
bered that physiological psychology 
has given very little study to ideol- 
ogy, and that this needs to be 
studied anew from the standpoint 
of the date of actual experience. 
For this task the study of sense- 
perception and images has prepared 
the way. I have no intention to 
treat here episodically so broad a 
question. I simply propose, by way 
of showing the bearings, to distrib- 
ute general ideas in three great 
categories, ViZ.: 

Those which result from the fusion 
of like images, without the aid of 
words; 

Those which result from the fusion 
of unlike images, with the aid of 
words; 

Those which are reducible to a 
word, accompanied by a vague 
schema, or even without any con- 
comitant representation. 

I do not take into account the 
regulator concepts [concepts régu- 
lateurs|, namely time, space, cause, 
the study of which would carry us 
too far. Let us see if each of these 
three categories contains motor ele- 
ments upon which attention can act. 

a. The first category comprises 
the general ideas of space in the 
rudest sense, those found in the 
higher animals, infants, and deaf- 
mutes before the use of analytic 
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language. The operation of the 
mind is Jimited to seizing very strik- 
ing resemblances and so forming 
generic images—a term more pre- 
cise than “general ideas.” This 
operation seems closely analogous 
to the process by which Galton, by 
superposing several photographs ob- 
tains the composite portrait of a 
family, that is, accumulation of re- 
semblances and elimination of slight 
differences: but to maintain, as 
many have done, that this process 
explains the formation of general 
ideas is to defend an untenable the- 
sis; it explains only the lowest grade 
of these, since it can deal only with 
strong resemblances. Now do these 
generic images comprise a motor 
element? Itis very difficult to say, 
and in any case it is useless, for it 
is not at this stage of mental life 
that voluntary reflection appears. 

b. The second category comprises 
the greater number of the general 
ideas that serve for the current uses 
of thought. In a complete study of 
the subject we should have occasion 
to establish an ascending codrdina- 
tion of groups rising from the less to 
the more -general, in other words, 
exhibiting the power of discerning re- 
semblances fainter and fainter, anal- 
ogies less and less numerous. All the 
steps of this ascent are seen in the 
history of mankind, The Fuegians 
have no abstraet terms. The Ameri- 
can Indians have terms to denote the 
white oak and the black oak; but 
they have no word for oak in general. 
The Tasmanians have a term for each 
species of trees, none for tree in gen- 
eral; a fortiori, none for plant, ani- 
mal, color, ete.* Not to dwell upon 
these different phases, what have we 
in mind when we think these general 
ideas? First, a word, which is the 
fixed element: with it, an image less 
and less complex, less and less clear, 
in proportion as we rise in generali- 
zation. This image is an “extract.” 
Itis formed by a process which the 
mind employs even to represent to 


*Lubbock, ‘The Origin of Civilization,” chapt. 
IX; Tylor, ‘‘ Primitive Culture,” vol. 1., Chapt. VII. 
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itself an individual image, In fact, 
a representation of Peter, of Paul, of 
my dog, of any concrete thing fully 
known by me, is simply an extract 
from multiplied perceptions that I 
have had, and which have given me 
this under different aspects. In the 
representation of an individual image 
there is a struggle between the prior 
images of the object as to which 
shall have the ascendant in the con- 
sciousness. In the conception of a 
general idea there is a struggle be- 
tween divers generic images as to 
which shall prevail. It is an “ex- 
tract ” of the second or third degree. 
Thus is formed a nucleus around 
which oscillate elements vague and 
obscure. My general conception of 
man or dog, if it persist for ever so 
short a time in consciousness, tends 
to assume a concrete form: it be- 
comes a white man or a negro, a 
spaniel ora bulldog. The motor ele- 
ment is represented mainly by the 
word—to that we will return. As 
for the images, or extracts of images 
attached to the word, it were diffi- 
cult to tell what in them remains of 
the movements included in the orig- 
inal sense-perceptions, 

c. In the preceding category, in 
porportion as the ideas become 
more general the role of the images 
becomes less and less conspicuous, 
and the word more and more pre- 
ponderant, till at last it stands 
alone. Thus we have this progres- 
sive series: generic images with- 
out words, generic images with 
words, words without images. In 
the last stage we find purely scien- 
tific concepts. Does the word exist 
alone in the mind at this supreme 
period of abstraction? I unhesitat- 
ingly adopt the affirmative. I can- 
not enter into details, which would 
carry me beyoud my subject; I con- 
tent myself with observing that if 
actually there is not anything under 
the word, there is, there must bea 
potential knowledge, the possibility 
of a cognition ‘In actual thought,” 
says Leibnitz, ““we are wont to omit 
explanation of the signs, knowing or 
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believing that we have this ex..ana- 
tion at command; but this applica- 
tion or explication we do not judge to 
be actually necessary his 
method of reasoning I call blind, or 
symbolic. We employ it in algebra, 
in arithmetic, in fact universally.” 
The acquiring of numeration by chil- 
dren, better still by savages, shows 
how the word, at first attached to ob- 
jects, next to their images, by degrees 
becomes detached from these and 
stands independent. Finally, it is 
like fiduciary money (bank notes, 
bank checks, etc.), presenting a like 
utility, and like dangers. Here the 
motor element cannot be found save 
in the word. The recent researches 
referred to above, have shown that 
the word does not exist in all indi- 
viduals in the same form. For some 
it consists mainly in articulatory 
states. Stricker, in his work “La 
Parole et la Musigue,” describes, 
from his own experience a perfect 
type of this. For others it consists 
mainly in auditive images: this is 
internal speech well described by VY. 
Egger. Others, much fewer, think 
by the aid of words read or written.* 

These persons are “visuals.” 
Among the majority of men all these 
elements act in unequal proportions. 
But universally the word that is ut- 
tered in a loud voice, the sign purely 
internal, rests upon some form of 
original sense-perception and conse- 
sequently comprises motor elements. 

That the motor elements included 
in general ideas of all these catagories 
are often very faint is not to be 
doubted. And this accords with the 
fact of common experience that ab- 
stract reflection is for many persons 
impossible and for nearly all persons 
difficult and fatiguing. 

We have dwelt long upon this 
portion of our subject because it is 
the least investigated, the most diffi- 
cult, the most exposed to criticism.+ 


*A curious instance of this is published in the - 
“Revue Philosophique” for Jan. 1885, page 119. 
See also Ballet, opus citatum, Chapt. IIT. 

+The study of alarge number of normal or of 
morbid cases, we have said, has led to the knowl- 
edge of severaltypes: motor, anditive. visual, ac- 
cording to the group of images dominant in each 
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But some reader will say, “We 
admit that there are motor ele- 
ments in sense-perceptions, images, 
and, in less degree, in concepts. But 
that does not prove that attention 
acts upon these and by these, that it 
is a motor mechanism.” True, there 
isno decisive observation or exper- 
ment to be cited upon this point 
The crucial experiment would con- 
sist in seeing whether a man de- 
prived of all external and internal 


individual, to say nothing of the ordinary or in- 
different type. The one who thinks words by ar- 
ticulating them without hearing them (Stricker), he 
who thinks words by hearing them without articu- 
lating them (V. Egger), and he who thinks words by 
seeing them written, without hearing them or ar- 
ticulating them, represent irreducible types. That 
cuts all discussion short. Each isright in what con- 
cerns himself and his like; heis wrong if he gen- 
eralizes without restriction. 

It is to be wished that the work done with regard 
to images and the different forms of language were 
done also for general ideas. It is probable that 
there also we should find irreducible types. Thus, 
Berkeley to meseems to think general ideas under 
the visual form. Whoever will read attentively 
certain passages (toolong to quote) of the famous 
Introduction to his ‘‘ Treatise on Human Nature,” 
who shall study them not as atheory of general 
ideas, but as psychological evidence, as a psycho- 
logical confession, will conclude that for Berkeley 
the general idea was a vision. 

«The idea of man,” he says, ‘‘ that Ican form for 
myself must be the ideaof a white man or a black 
man, aman straight or bent, big or little or of 
middle size. I cannot by any effort of thought con- 
ceive of the abstract idea described above ”’—i. e. 
of a color neither red, nor blue, nor green, etc., 
and yetisacolor. On the other hand, to me the 
Nominalists seem to think general ideas under the 
purely qauditive form. The famous theory which 
makes universals mere flatus vocis (Roscelin, Hobbes, 

- et alii) appears to me to be susceptible of two 
interpretations. Taken literally it is nonsense. 
The pure jflatus vocis is a word of a language one 
knows nothing whatever about, a word not associ- 
ated with any idea, and which consequently is 
just asound, anoise. It is hardly probable, that 
sane thinkers would have maintained the thesis 
in the form usually credited to them. I offer an- 
other interpretation. The Nominalists are unim- 
aginative, algebraic minds [des esprits secs, algébrt- 
ques] for whom the word is enough, without sum- 
moning up any image; in them there is no other 
representation but that of the sound. From this 
ito Berkeley is a long way. 

Stricker, who is apure ‘‘motor,” who cannot 

think a word without articulating it, and who is as 
little an auditive as man can be, says: ‘‘I must 
needs attach something (sic) to every word so that 
it may not appear tome asa dead term, as aterm 
in a language unknown to me. Whenever there 
occur to my mind words such as ‘immortality’ 
or ‘virtue’ Iexplain them usually to myself not 
by words but by visual images. At the word 
“virtue,” for instance, I think of some female 
form; at the word ‘bravery’ I think of a man 
armed,’ and soon. (Opus citatum, p. 80, 81). This 
conception of abstract and general ideas may be 
regarded as the opposite of Nominalism. In medi- 
cine it is said that there are no diseases, only dis- 
eased persons; so there are no general ideas, only 
‘minds that think in different ways. Instead of 
proceeding pnilosophically, i. e., seeking to reduce 
all to unity, it were time to proceed psychological- 
ly, i. e. determining the principal types. If that 
were done many a dispute would come to an end 
of its own accord. 
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motility, and of that only, would still 
be capable of attention. But no such 
experiment, is possible. Nothing at 
all like it is found in the morbid cases 
that we shall consider later. Still, it 
may be remarked that it is impossible 
to reflect when one is running at full 
speed, even if one runs merely for 
running’s sake. A multitude of in- 
stances show that there-is antago- 
nism between a large expenditure of 
movement and the state of atten- 
tion. It is true that people exercise 
attention while walking rapidly and 
gesticulating; but here we have a 
work of invention rather than of 
concentration, and the surplus nerve- 
force is expended in different ways. 
In short, it is evident that attention 
is an inhibition, and this inhibition 
cannot be produced save by a phys- 
iological mechanism which prevents 
the expenditure of real movements 
in the sensorial attention, and of 
movements in the nascent state in 
reflection; for the movement pro- 
duced is a restitution to without, 
a vanishing of the state of conscious- 
ness, the nerve force which produces 
it being transformed into a motor’ 
impulsion. “Thought,” says Set- 
schenof, “is a reflex action re- 
duced to its first two thirds;” or 
as Bain expresses it more elegantly, 
“Thought is a refraining from speak- 
ing or doing.” 


To conclude, let us see what 
is to be understood by the cur- 
rent expression, “voluntarily to di- 
rect one’s attention to an object.” 
and consider what then takes place, 
“What takes place then,” says Mauds- 
ley, ‘is simple excitation of certain 
nervous currents of ideation and 
maintaining them in activity till they 
shail have brought into the con- 
sciousness by the irradiation of their 
energy all the associated ideas, or 
at least as many ideas as can be put 
in action in the momentary state of 
the brain . . . It hence appears that 
the force which we call attention is 
rather a vis a fronte thena vis a 


|tergo—, . . Consciousness is the re- 
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sult, not the cause of attention. In 
the current language of psychology 
this proposition is reversed and the 
cart is put before the horse; for in 
reflection the question is not of di- 
recting consciousness or attention to 
an idea, but of giving to an idea 
sufficient intensity. so that it will 
impress itself in consciousness. ”* 

A doubtful point still remains. If 
we concede that the general mech- 
anism of attention is motor, and that 
in the special case of voluntary at- 
tention it consists chiefly in an act of 
inhibition, the question remains, 
How is this inhibition produced, and 
on what does it act? The question 
is a difficult one and we can do little 
beyond stating it; nevertheless it is 
better to attempt an answer, though 
only a conjectural one, than to ap- 
pear to elude the difficulty. 

It will be perhaps not unprofitable 
to look for light in a similar class 
of phenomena though of less complex 
kind. 

Reflex actions, whether those which 
are natural and innate or those which 
are secondary, acquired, fixed by rep- 
etition and habit, are produced spon- 
taneously, unhesitatingly, without ef- 
fort, and may be continued a long 
time without fatigue. They call into 
action those elements in the organ- 
ism which are necessary for their 
production, and their adaptation is 
perfect. In the strictly motor order 
they are the equivalents of spontane- 
ous attention. which itself is an intel- 
lectual reflex action, involving neither 
choice, nor hesitation, nor effort, 
and it can be continued for a long 
time without fatigue. 

But there are other kinds of move- 
ment, more complex and artificial, 
for instance, writing, dancing, fenc- 
ing, all bodily exercises, the mechanic 
trades, ete. Here the adaptation is 
not natural, but has to be acquired 
by hard effort. It requires choice, ex- 
periment, effort, and at first is accom- 
panied by fatigue. Daily observation 
proves that at first there are pro- 
duced a great many useless move- 

**Physiology of the Mind,” , 
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ments: thus, the child learning to 
write moves arms, eyes, tongue, head,, 
etc. The end to be attained is to: 
prevent this diffusion and by means. 
of appropriate associations and disas- 
sociations to produce the maximum 
of useful work with the minimum of 
effort. The reason is that there are no 
isolated movements, and that a con- 
tracting muscle acts on its neighbor 
muscles, often on many of these. 
One attains the end after repeated at- 
tempts by some lucky chance—awk- © 
ward persons slowly or not at all, 
those who are handy. speedily. But 
the mechanism is ever the same: it 
consists in reinforcing certain move- 
ments, coordinating them in simul- 
taneous groups or in a series, while 
the others are suppressed—inhibited. 
Voluntary or artificial attention 
proceeds in the same way. When 
one prepares to enter this state, he 
sees states of consciousness coming 
up in groups or in series, for states of 
consciousness are never isolated any 
more than are movements. Among 
them many do not help the main pur- 
pose, or even take us away from it. 
Then, states of consciousness that are 
useless or harmful have to be sup- 
pressed: if possible a large part of our 
task consists of this negative work by 
which the intruders are shut out of 
the consciousness or reduced to their 
minimum intensity. How is this 
done? Either we must abandon all 
explication, or we must admit an act 
of inhibition exercised over the motor 
elements of these states of conscious- 
ness. In such cases we have a very 
clear sense of effort made. And 
whence could that come if not from 
the energy expended in producing 
the acts of inhibition, for the ordinary 
course of thought, left to itself, is ex- 
empt from that feeling. If it be 
objected that in this view the fun- 
damental mechanism of voluntary at- 
tention remains hidden, we reply 
that the fundamental mechanism of 
every volition is also hidden. Only 
the two extreme terms, the beginning 
and tho end, enter the consciousness: 
all the rest belongs to the physiologi- 
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cal domain, whether it be a question 
of doing or hindering, of producing 
& movement or an inhibition. 
Attention is a momentary, pro- 
visional state of the mind, not a per- 
manent power like sensibility or 
memory. It is a form (the tendency 
to monoideism) impressed upon a 
materia (the ordinary course of 
states of consciousness) : its starting- 
point is either in the chance condition 
of circumstances (spontaneous atten- 
tion), or in the positing of an end 
determined before hand (voluntary 
attention). In both cases affective 
states, tendencies must be awakened. 
There we see the primal direction. 
These lacking, gall fails; if they are 
vacillating the attention is instable; 
if they do not persist attention van- 
ishes. Buta state of consciousness 
having thus become preponderant, 
the mechanism of association comes 
into play inits manifoldforms. The 
work of direction consists in choos- 
ing appropriate states, keeping them 
(by inhibition) in the consciousness 
so that they in turn may proliferate, 
and so on by a series of choices, in- 
hibitions, and reinforcements. At- 
tention can do no more; it creates 
nought, and if the brain is barren, if 
the associations are meager, it func- 
tions in vain. Voluntarily to direct 
the attention is for many persons an 
impossibility, difficult for all. 


III. As everyone knows by experi- 
ence, voluntary attention is always 
accompanied by a feeling of effort 
which is directly proportioned to the 
time attention is kept up and to the 
difficulty of maintaining it. Whence 
comes this feeling of effort, and what 
is its meaning ? 

Attentional effort is a particular 
case of effort in general, of which 
the most familiar manifestation is 
that which accompanies muscular 
work. Three opinions have been 
held with regard to the origin of 
this feeling : 

1. It is of central origin: it is 
prior to movement or at least simul 
taneous; it proceeds from within 
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outward; it is centrifugal, efferent ;. 
it is a feeling of energy deployed;. 
it does not, as is the case with sen- 
sation properly so called, result from 
an exterior influence transmitted by 
the centripetal nerves. (Bain). 

2. It is of peripheric origin : it is 
posterior to the movements pro- 
duced; it proceeds from without 
inward; it is afferent; it is the 
sense of energy that has been de- 
ployed; it is, like all sensations, 
transmitted from the periphery of 
the body to the brain by the centri- 
petal nerves. (Charlton Bastian,, 
Ferrier, W. James, and others). 

3. It is both central and_peri- 
pheric: there is such a feeling of 
force exerted, or a feeling of inner- 
vation, and there is also a feeling of 
movement effected; it is first centri- 
fugal, then centripetal. (Wundt). 
This mixed theory seems also to be - 
that of Johannes Miller, one of the 
first to study the question. 

The second thesis, which is the 
most recent, seems to be the best 
founded. It has been set forth with 
ereat fullness by W. James in his 
monograph “Tho Feeling of Effort” 
(1880), and the thesis of the feeling 
of energy deployed, prior to move- 
ment, is there criticized with great 
acumen. In discussing the facts 
one by one, the author has shown 
that, in cases of paralysis of a por- 
tion of the body, or of an eye, if 
the patient has the feeling of an en- 
ergy deployed though the member 
remains motionless (which seemingly 
justifies the thesis of a feeling of 
central innervation anterior to move- 
ment), the reason is because there 
is really a movement produced in 
the other half of the body, in the 
corresponding member, or in the 
eye that is not paralyzed. Hence 
he infers that this feeling is a com- 
plex afferent state arising out of 
contraction of the muscles, exten- 
sion of the tendons, ligaments, and 
skin; from compressed articulations, 
closed glottis, tight-shut jaws, etc.; 
that in a word it is, like all sensa- 
tions, of peripheric origin. Even 
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for those who will not accept this 
view as settling the matter, it is 
certain that it explains the facts far 
more satisfactorily and in a way 
more in accordance with the general 
laws of physiology, than does the 
hypothesis which refers this feeling 
to the motor nerve. discharge, the 
motor apparatus being insensible in 
the centripetal direction. 

Let us now consider the special 
case of attentional effort. The old 
school psychologists contented them- 
selves with simply determining its 
existence, but they do not explain it. 
They speak of it only in vague 
phrases, calling it a “state of the 
soul” an hyperorganic manifestation. 
In it they see “an action of the soul 
upon the brain to call it into action. ” 
Fechner, I think, was the first (1880) 
to attempt precisely to localize the 
different forms of attention, by refer- 
ring them to determinate parts of the 
organism. Hence the following pas- 
sages seem to me worthy of repro- 
duction as showing an attempt at an 
explanation: 

“The feeling of attentional effort 
in the various sense organs seems to 
me to be simply a muscle-sense 
(Muskelgefthl) produced by putting 
in action, by a sort of reflex act, the 
muscles related to the different sense 
organs. The question then arises: 
To what muscular contraction is the 
attentional effort related, when we 
strive to recall anything? My inward 
sense gives meaclear answer upon 
this point. I experience a very dis- 
tinct sensation of tension, not in the 
interior of the cranium, but as it 
were a tension and a contraction of 
the skin of the head and a pressure 
from without inward over the whole 
cranium, evidently caused by a con- 
traction of the muscles of the skin of 
the head. In an illness I once suf- 
fered, during which I could not stand 
the slightest effort of continuous 
thought (and at that time I was not 
committed to any theory), the mus- 
cles of the skin, in particular those of 


the occiput, were very plainly in a) 
state of morbid sensibility whenever | 49 


I tried to reflect.” 
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In the following passage Fechner 
describes this feeling of effort, first in 
sensorial attention, then in reflection: 

“Tf we transfer our attention from 
the domain of one sense to that of 
another, we immediately experience a 
definite sense of change of direc- 
tion—a feeling hard to describe but 
which any one may reproduce experi- 
mentally. We call this change a 
tension diversely localized. 

“We feel a tension directed for- 
ward in the eyes, directed to one 
side in the ears, and differing with 
the degree of attention, accordingly 
as we regard attentively or listen at- 
tentively to something: hence it 
is that we speak of the effort of 
attention. Weare very clearly sen- 
sible of the difference when we 
change rapidly the direction of the 
attention from the eye to the ear. 
So too the feeling is localized dif- 
ferently accordingly as we wish care- 
fully to smell, taste, or touch an 
object. 

** Whenever I would represent to 
myself very clearly a recollection or 
an image, I have a feeling of tension 
much like that of attentive vision or 
hearing. This quite analogous feel- 
ing is localized ina manner totally 
different. For whereas in attentive- 
ly looking at real objects as well as 
in contemplating consecutive (men- 
tal) images, the tension is felt in 
front, and in directing attention to 
the other sensorial domains, the only 
thing that changes is the direction 
towerd the exterior organs, the rest 
of the head giving no feeling of 
tension: on the contrary, in the case 
of recollection and of images, I have 
a& consciousness that the tension 
withdraws extirely from the external 
organs of sense, and seems rather to 
occupy the part of the head filled by 
the brain. If I wish, for instance to 
represent vividly to myself an object 
or aperson, they seem to come up 
to me all the more vividly the more 
I strain my attention not forward, 
but so to speak backward.”* 


A et der Psychophysik,” vol. IL, p. 475, 
0. 
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Since the publication of Fechner’s 
work the researches of Duchenne al- 
ready mentioned, as also those of 
Darwin and of the authors who have 
studied the movements of expression, 
have thrown much light upon the 
subject. Note also the role of the 
respiratory movements, of which 
Fechner does not speak. So im- 
portant are they, that in certain 
cases they of themselves produce the 
feeling of effort, as Ferrier has 
shown by a very simple experiment. 
If you stretch an arm, holding the 
index finger in the position needed 
for drawing the trigger of a pistol, 
you can, without actually moving the 
finger, experience the feeling of en- 
ergy deployed. Here then is a clear 
case of the feeling of energy de- 
ployed, without any real contraction 
of the hand-muscles, and without 
any perpcetible bodily effort. That 
is Bain’s view. “But,” says Ferrier, 
“if the reader recommences the 
experiment and attends to the state 
of the respiration, he observes that 
his consciousness of effort coincides 
with a fixation of the pectoral mus- 
cles, and that in proportion to the 
sum of energy which he feels set in 
action by him, he keeps the glottis 
shut, and actively contracts his res- 
piratory muscles. Let him place 
his finger as before and keep on res- 
piring all the time, and he will find 
that however strongly he may direct 
his attention upon the finger, he will 
have not the slightest trace of. con- 
sciousness of effort, until the finger 
itself has been actually moved, and 
then the consciousness of effort is 
referred locally to the muscles that 
act.” 

To sum up, we see always muscu- 
lar contractions. Even when we 
stand motionless, we find, if we ob- 
serve closely, that intense reflection 
ig accompanied by a beginning of 
speech, of movements of larynx, 
tongue, lips. In those who do not be- 
long to the “motor” type, and who 
therefore are least favorable to our 
view, there is a state of ideal audi- 
tion or of ideal vision: the eye, 
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though shut, is fixed on imaginary 
objects. Czermak, and after him 
Stricker have shown that if, after 
contemplating inwardly the image 
of an object supposed to be very 
near, we pass suddenly to the men- 
tal vision of a very distant object, 
we feel a change in the innervation 
of the eyes. In real vision, in a like 
case, one passes from the state of 
convergence to that of parallelism 
of the visual axes, that is, he has to 
innervate the motor muscles of the 
eye in a different way. The same 
operation, fainter, in the nascent 
state, takes place in the interior vis- 
ion which accompanies reflection. 
Finally, in all persons and in every 
case there are modifications in the 
respiratory rhythm.* 

We can now answer the question 
already raised: what is the origin of 
the feeling of effort in attention, and 
what is its meaning? 

It has its origin in those physical 
states so often enumerated, and 
which are the necessary conditions 
of attention. It is simply their 
echo in consciousness. It depends 
on the quantity and quality of the 
muscular contractions, on organic 
modifications, ete. Its starting-point 
is in the periphery, as is the case 
with all other sensations. 

It means that attention is an ab- 
normal state, not lasting, causing 
rapid exhaustion of the organism; 
for when the effort is over there is 
fatigue, and after the fatigue comes 
functional inactivity. 

There remains one obscure point. 


*Mr. Guge, of Amsterdam, has recently given 
the name of aprosehie (Gr. privative, and 706- 
EXELY, to attend) to incapacity to fix attention on 
a definite object, in consequence of a diminution 
of the nasal respiration due to certain circumstan- 
ces, such as adenoid tumors in the pharyngo-nasal 
cavity, polypus of the nose, etc. Achild of seven 
years had failed to learn at school through an en- 
tire year more than the first three letters of the 
alphabet. After undergoing an operation for its 
adenoid tumor, the child in one week learned the 
entire alphabet. Some gymnasium students, simi- 
larly affected, were unable to learn anything. They 
felt that every effort to fix their attention pro- 
duced headache and vertigo. They could without 
fatigue read a phrase six to ten times, but without 
understanding what they read, though they were 
not thinking of anything else. This circumstance 
differentiates this state from ordinary distraction 
of sian (*Biologisches Centralblatt,” Jan, 1, 
1888), 
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When we pass from the ordinary state 
to the state of sensorial attention or 
of reflection, there is produced an 
augmentation of work. The man who 
is exhausted bya long walk, or by a 
strong mental effort, or who succumbs 
to sleep at the end ofa day's labor; 
the convalescent recovering from a 
serious illness, in a word, all per- 
sons who are debilitated, are incap- 
able of attention because, like other 
forms of work, it calls for a reserve 
capital that may be expended. In 
the transition from the state of dis- 
traction to that of attention, there- 
fore, there is a transformation of ten- 
sion force into vis viva, of potential 
into actual energy. Now this is an 
initial moment very different from 
the moment of the effort felt, which 
is an effect. This remark I make in 
passing, but do not dwell upon it. 
The examination of this question 
cannot be made with advantage till 
we shall have studied our entire 
subject. 


4. Experimental research upon vol- 
untary attention has confirmed and 
made more definite certain conclu- 
sions which in any case follow from 
an exact comprehension of the sub- 
ject. Such research igs either direct 
or indirect, accordingly as it investi- 
gates attention in itself and in its 
individual variations, in the normal 
and in the morbid state, or as it in- 
vestigates it as the means, the instru- 
ment of other researches upon the 
duration of sense-perceptions, associ- 
ations, judgment, choice, etc. Atten- 
tion is in fact the fundamental psy- 
chie condition of nearly all psycho- 
metric researches.* 

Obersteiner, in whose view atten- 
tion is essentially a fact of inhibition, 
finds that generally it requires a 
longer time in the ignorant than in 
cultivated persons, in women than in 
men, who by their mode of life devel- 


*For particulars about 
“Experimental Researches 
“Brain,” Jan. 1879; Wendt, 
ologique,” vol. IL., ch. xvi; 

sa epee der Physiologie,” vol. II., part 2, p. 283 
et seq.; J. Stanley Hall, * Reaction Tlme and Atten- 
tion in sine Hy pnotic State” (*Mind’”’ Apr. 1883), 


experiments, consult 

on Attention” in 
** Psychologie Physi- 
Exner, in Hermann, 
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op the power of inhibition, in the aged 
than in persons in middle age and 
youth: the fact indicates no doubt a 
less rapid functional development. 

A series of experiments made upon 
the same person gave us the mean in 
the normal state 133 ¢,* in the case of 
headache 171 ©; in that part of fatigue 
and sleepiness, 1836. In a patient 
at the onset of general paralysis the 
mean time was 166 6; in the second. 
stage of that disease, while the state. 
of the patient was still entirely com- 
patible with investigation, the result. 
obtained was 281° up toas high as. 
7556. Again, Mr. Stanley Hall, who: 
had the good fortune to find a subject: 
able in the hypnotic state to react: 
correctly, met with avery perceptible: 
diminution of the time, ranging from 
a mean of 328 ¢ (normal state) to 193 & 
(hypnotic state)—a result that was 
to be anticipated in view of the mo- 
noideism peculiar to hypnotism. 

Wundt and Exner have made 
other experiments on the normal 
individual. At times the subject is 
taken in the state of distraction, the 
impression to which he is to read 
coming unforeseen and without be- 
ing determined in advance. Again 
the impression is determined so far 
as concerns its nature and energy, 
not as to the time at which it is to be 
produced. Anon the impression is 
completely determined (as to its 
nature and time), a signal notifying 
the patient that the impression is 
about to follow. In this progressive 
advance from indetermination to de- 
termination, the reaction time keeps 
ever declining, as we might have 
anticipated. Thus while in the case 
of mental distraction it may rise to 
the enormous figure 500¢, in the 
second caseit falls to 253 6, and with 
the signal to 76 ¢ 

These experiments present in its 
simplest form the state called ex- 
pectant attention, or pre-attention. 
They suggest some considerations 
corroborative of what has been al- 
ready said. 

If in expectant attention we con- 

*O —1000th part of a second. 
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wider only the intellectual side, we 
find it tobe a preparatory stage in 
which is called forth the image of an 
event foreseen or presumed. The 
state of monoideism is constituted, 
so that the real event is but the rein- 
forcement of the preéxisting repre- 
sentation. Insome experiments two 
almost simultaneous impressions are 
produced, and the question is, which 
is prior in time. If the impressions 
are of different kinds, one auditive 
(a stroke on a bell), the other visual 
(an electric spark), there is a tendency 
to consider as prior either the strong- 
er impression or that toward which 
the attention was directed while pur- 
suing these researches. Wundt was 
ableat will, according to the direction 
given to his attention, to see now 
the one again the other as prior. 
When the two excitations are of the 
same kind, we notice distinctly only 
tho first, and the second passes un- 
noticed. 

If we consider the motor aspect of 
expectant attention, we see that it 
produces a preparatory innervation 
of the nerve centers and muscles, 
which at the least shock may be con- 
verted iutoareal impulsion. Thus 
the representation can by itself pro- 

duce a reaction, without external 
cause. 

This explosive state is produced 
especially in cases where the ex- 
pected impression is indeterminate, 
in cases that might be called expect- 
ant attention in general. The motor 
innervation is distributed among all 
the sensorial domains: there is then 
produced afeeling of disquietude and 
discomfort, of tension so that the 
falling of a body or any laboratory 
mishap brings about an automatic 
reaction. 

When the expected impression is 
fully determined, the motor innerva- 
tion has its way traced in advance; 
instead of being diffused, the tension 
is localized.. The reaction time may 
be null or even a negative quantity. 

When the reaction has to be made 
by different processes or in response 
to different excitations, there must 
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be produced a change in the centers 
which shall effect a change in the 
direction of the nerve routes: it is a 
very fatiguing state. 

We must also mention the experi- 
mental researches of N. Lange upon 
the oscillations of sensorial attention. 
In the stillness of night the ticking of 
a watch situate at some distance 
sometimes is not heard, again is rein- 
forced; the same is to be said of the 
sound of a water fall; and similar 
oscillations have been observed with 
regard to visual and tactual sensa- 
tions. These variations are subjective, 
not objective. Must we, as is com- 
monly done, attribute them to fatigue 
of the sensorial organ? Lange thinks 
not; according to him they have 
their cause in the brain and are due 
to oscillations of attention. When 
one attends to two simultaneous ex- 
citations, one optical the other acous- 
tic, if the oscillations are of peripher- 
ic origin they must be independent of 
each other. But such is not the case: 
the two kinds of oscillations never 
coincide; they are always separate by 
a clearly defined interval. What is the 
cause of this periodicity of oscilla- 
tions? According to Lange, it is the 
oscillation of the images which ac- 
company sense-perception. The rein- 
forcement existing in the attention re- 
sults from the fact that to the actual 
impression is added the image of 
a prior one. Sensorial impression 
sion would seem to be an assimila- 
tion of the real impression, which re- 
mains motionless, with the prior im- 
age, which is subject to oscillations.* 

We find, in short, that attention in 
no wise resembles a pure activity, that 
itis tied to clearly determined physic- 
al conditions, thatit acts only through 
these and depends upon these. 


CHAPTER IV. 


MORBID STATES OF ATTENTON. 


To complete this study of attention, 


*Lange, ‘‘ Beitriige zur Theorie dersinnlichen 
Aufmerksamkeit und der activen Apperception,” in 
«Philosophische Studien,’ 1887. 
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it remains for us to examine morbid 
cases. Ido not purpose to attempt 
a pathology of attention: the title were 
too ambitious and the undertaking 
premature; but these are facts over- 
looked by psychology, though they 
are familar; and these itis well to 
review. The reader will see their 
importance for a better understand- 
ing of the mechanism of normal atten- 
tion. 

In current language, to attention 
is opposed the state of “distrac- 
tion,” but this word, both in French* 
and other languages is used in 
different senses. It denotes states of 
mind apparently much alike but 
which at bottom are contrary to one 
nnother. These are said to be “dis- 
traits” whose intelligence is incapa- 
ble of being fixed with any degree of 
stability, who are ever passing from 
one thought to another, according 
to every passing change of humor or 
of the circumstances. It is a per- 
petual state of mobility and is the 
very reverse of attention: it is fre- 
quently seen in children and in 
women. But the word “distraction” 
is also applied to cases quite different 
from this. People who are absorbed 
by one idea, and “distracted” from 
things around them, give little op- 
portunity to outer occurrences to take 
hold of them; these glance off them 
and do not penetrate their minds. 
Such persons seem incapable of at- 
tention just because they are highly 
attentive. Many scholars are famous 
for their “ distraction” in this sense, 
and so numerous are the instances 
of this that it is needless to cite any. 
While the “distraits dissipés”} are 
cbaracterized by an incessant wander- 
ing from one thought to another, 
the “ distraits-absorbés” are charac- 
terized by the impossibility or the 
great difficulty of passing from 
thought to thought. These are riv- 
eted to their thought—they are pris- 
oners that do not want to escape. 


“The remarks which follow apply to Trench 
rather than to English: nevertheless it has been 
deemed best to give them unaltered. Translator. 

+ The first class of distraits mentioned above. 
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Tn fact, their state is a mild form of 
the morbid condition which we will 
study later under the name of “fixed 
idea.” 

But these every-day manifesta- 
tions, these different forms of “ dis- 
traction ” are after all not so instruct- 
ive as are cases clearly pathological. 
Without attempting anything lke a 
scientific classification of these, we 
will endeavor to group them accord- 
ing toa natural system. Here our 
starting-point must be the normal 
attention, and we have to note its 
several varieties and deviations. 
Some authors have studied the dis- 
ordered states of attention and have 
referred them to the different types 
of mental disease, such as hypochon- 
dria, melancholia, mania, dementia, 
etc. This procedure not only leads. 
to endless repetitions, but further- 
more is subject to this grave defect. 
that it does not place in a clear light 
the fact of attention. It is studied 
not in itself, but asa symptom. On 
the contrary, for us it is a primary 
fact; all the rest is accessory. The 
morbid forms must be referred to the 
main trunk—the normal state—and 
their relations must be clearly un- 
derstood: on this condition alone 
can pathology afford us any in- 
struction. 

If, as has been already said, atten- 
tion is the temporary dominance of 
an intellectual statc or group of 
states, with natural or artificial 
adaptation of the individual, we can 
distinguish these deviations: 

1. Absolute predominance of one 
state or group of states, which be- 
comes stable, fixed, and which can- 
not be dislodged from the conscious- 
ness. We have not now merely an 
antagonist of spontaneous attention, 
its one function being to govern it: 
on the contrary, we have a destruc- 
tive, tyrannical power which sub- 
jects all to itself, which permits de- 
velopment of thought only in one 
direction, which allows the current. 
of consciousness to flow only in one 
narrow channel, and which sterilizes. 
more or less whatever is outside its 
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domination. Illustrations of this 
are seen in hypochondria, and better 
still in fixed ideas and in ecstasy. 
These constitute the first morbid 
group, which I shall call hypertro- 
phy of attention. , 

2. In the second group I shall 
class cases in which attention cannot 
- be sustained, or even cannot exist 

at all. This state is owing to two 
principal causes. Sometimes the 
flow of thoughts is so rapid, so exu- 
berant, that the mind becomes pure- 
ly automatic. In this uncontrolled 
flood of ideas no one state is stable, 
no one state predominates; there is 
no center of attraction, even for a 
moment. Here the mechanism of 
association is in full play: it acts 
alone, with all its force, without any 
counterpoise. Instances of this are 
seen in some forms of delirium and 
particularly in acute mania. At 
other times, while the mechanism of 
association does not exceed the aver- 
age of intensity, there is absence or 
diminution of the power of inhibi- 
tion. Subjectively, this state im- 
plies impossibility or extreme diffi- 
culty of effort. There is no con- 
vergence whether spontaneous or 
artificial; the thoughts, are ever in 

~ flux, scattered, and unrelated, of this 
we see instances in hysterical sub- 
jects, in convalescents, in apathetic 
and insensible patients, in intoxica- 
tion, in the state of extreme bodily 
or mental fatigue, ete. This lack of 
power coincides, in short, with all 
forms of exhaustion. This group 
we designate, in opposition to the 
other, atrophy of attention. 

The first group of morbid states, 
it may be remarked in passing, has to 
do rather with spontaneous atten- 
tion, the second rather with volun- 
tary. The one is an evolution and is 
in the plus direction, the other is a 
dissolution and is in the direction of 
minus. Here pathology verifies what 
has already been said. Voluntary 
attention, like all things artificial, is 
precarious, vacillating. Disease does 
not transform it, but rather breaks 
it up. Spontaneous attention, like 
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all natural forces, may be magnified 
beyond all limits, yet it is only trans- 
formed. Essentially, its nature is 
not changed; it is as when a light. 
wind becomes a tempest. 

3. The third group comprises not 
morbid forms of attention, but a con- 
genital infirmity, as when sponta- 
neous attention or a fortior? volun- 
tary attention does not appear at all, 
or appear only by flashes. This is 
seen in varying degrees in idiots, im- 
beciles, the weak-minded, and the de- 
mented. After this rapid classifica- 
tion we proceed to details. 

I. There is an almost insensible 
transition from the normal state to 
the most exaggerated forms of the 
fixed idea. HEyery one knows by ex- 
perience what it is to be haunted by 
a musical air or by some trivial phrase 
that is ever recurring to the mind 
without assignable cause. That is 
the fixed idea in its least pronounced 
form. The state of preoccupation 
brings us to a higher stage: the 
thought of asick person that one has 
to care for, of an examination to be 
passed, of a long voyage to be 
made—such thoughts act by repeti- 
tion, but do not constitute a real 
“obsession” of the consciousness. 
Despite its intermittence, the thought. 
is ever alive, and is ready at any mo- 
ment toemerge suddenly out of the 
under-current of unconsciousness: 
it has more stability than any other 
thought, and its momentary eclipses 
do not prevent it from playing the 
principal part. In every sane person 
there is almost always one dominant. 
thought which dominates his con- 
duct—the thought of pleasure, 
money, ambition, his soul’s salvation, 
and the like. This fixed idea which 
presists through life, save where it is 
superseded by some other, finally be- 
comes a fixed passion—which proves. 
once again that attention and all its 
modes depend upon affective states. 
The transformation of attention into 
a fixed idea is seen still more clearly 
in great men. “What is a great 
life?” said Alfred de Vigny. “A 
thought of youth realized in mature 
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age.” For many a celebrated char- 
acter this “thought” has been so ab- 
sorbing, so dominating that one can 
hardly refrain from regarding it as 
morbid. 

The transformation of spontaneous 
attention into a decidedly patholog- 
‘ical fixed idea, is clearly seen in hy- 
‘pochondriacs. We can trace its evo- 
lution through all its stages—and the 
stages are many, ranging from the 
slightest form of preoccupation to 
complete obsession. Though this 
mental maladv cannot germinate and 
grow except in a favorable soil, and 
though consequently it presupposes 
certain physical and mental condi- 
tions, it does not at the outset rise 
above the mean level of spontaneous 
attention: the exaggeration takes 
place only little by little. And it 
matters little whether the sufferings 
of the patient be real or imaginary : 
from the psychological, subjective 
point of view it isall one. As we 
know, the mere act of fixing the at- 
tention upon a portion of the body,— 
the heart, stomach, bladder, intes- 

tes—produces in consciousness un- 
wonted sensations: an illustration of 
the general law that every vivid state 
of consciousness tends to actualize 
itself. Some men are peculiarly gift- 
ed in this respect. Sir Benjamin 
Brodie said that he could feel pain 
in any region of his body whatever, 
by strongly fixing his attention there- 
on. Now “fixing attention” means 
simply letting a given state continue 
or predominate. This predominance, 
at first quite harmless, grows by the 
very effects it produces. A center of 
attraction is formed which little by 
little gains the supremacy in the con- 
sciousness. It is then an unceasing 
preoccupation, a continual observa- 
tion upon the state of each organ and 
the products of each function: in 
short we have a case of perfect hypo- 
chondria as it has been a thousand 
times portrayed. 

But there are fixed ideas more 
extraordinary, more rare, which, be- 
cause of their purely intellectual 
nature, are as it were the caricature 
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of reflection. These are fixed ideas 
properly so called. They have been 
very carefully studied by sundry 
authors in our time,* Unfortunate- 
the memoirs and collections of ob- 
servations that we have upon this 
subject have hardly come from the 
domain of psychiatry, and hitherto 
psychology has profited little by 
them, at least as far as attention is 
concerned. 

It is pretty well agreed that fixed 
ideas are to be classed in three great 
categories: 

1. Simple fixed ideas of a purely 
intellectual kind, which usually are 
confined to the consciousness, or 
which have no outward expression 
save in insignificant acts. 

2. Fixed ideas accompanied by 
emotions such as terror and anxiety 
(agoraphobia, folie du doute, etc.) 

3. Fixed ideas of the impulsive 
kind, known as “irresistible ten- 
dencies,” which express themselves 
in violent or criminal acts, as rob- 
bery, homicide, suicide. 

Though there is no sharp line be- 
tween the three classes, it may be 
said that the first has for its specific 
character a disordered state of the 
intelligence, that the second belongs 
rather to the affective order, and that 
the third depends upon a weakening 
of the will. The latter two will be 
rigorously excluded from our study, 
because they have to do with the 
pathology of the feelings and the 
will. Itis best to deal with cases 
free from all foreign admixture, to 
such as are strictly comparable with 
the state of relative monoideism 
which we call attention. 

Even when we restrict ourselves 


*Westphal, ‘Ueber Zwangsvorstellungen (in 
“Archiv fiir Psychiatrie,” 1878); Berger, ‘‘ Griibel- 
sucht und Zwangsvorstellungen” (ibid., vol. VIII.); 
Krafft-Ebing, ‘Lehrbuch der Psychiatrie,” and 
“Ueber Geistesstérungen durch Zwangsvorstellun- 
gen”’ (“Zeitschrift fir Psychiatrie” vol. XXXV.); 
Griesinger, “Ueber ein wenig bekannten Psycho- 
pathischen Zustand” (“ Archiy fiir Psych.,” vol. 
I.:) Meschede, ‘‘Ueber Krankhafte Fragesucht”’ 
(‘‘ Zeitschr, fiir Psych., vol. XXVII.;) Buccola, ‘Le 
Idee Fisse e le loro Condizione Fisiopatologiche ” 
(1880.; Tamburini, ‘‘ Sulla Pazzii del Dubbio e sulle 
Idee Fisse ed Impulsive” (1883); Luys, ‘Des 
Obsessions _Pathologiques” (Encéphale” 1883); 
Charcot et Magnan, “De ’Qnomatomanie” (‘ Ar- 
chives de Neurologie, 1885.) 
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to this group, instances of fixed ideas 
are not wanting. They have received 
different names according to their 
dominant characters. In some per- 
sons the fixed idea takes a mathe- 
matical form (arithmomania)—why 
have persons such or such a stature? 
why have houses such or such a 
size? trees such or such a height? 
and so onfor every separate object. 
Oftener, a person keeps ever count- 
ing, adding, multiplying. “A certain 
woman who showed many symptoms 
of hysteria could not look into a 
street but at once she would involun- 
tarily begin to count the paving 
stones, then those of all the streets 
of the town, of all the towns in Italy, 
and so on. If she saw a bag of 
wheat, straightway began in her 
prain the work of counting the grains 
of wheat in the town, the neighbor- 
hood, the whole country ... She 
confessed that not only did she feel 
constrained by an irresistable force 
to make these odd calculations, but 
that these fixed ideas were so well 
organized that if while proforming 
the hard task she had to stop out of 
sheer inability to pursue it farther 
or from any other cause, she felt 
keen distress, nay she endured un- 
speakable bodily suffering.”* I 
’ know of a young man who spends 
the greater part of his time in calcu- 
lating the time of starting and of 
arrival of each train at each railroad 
station all over the world. He even 
makes a present of railroads to coun- 
tries that have none, and regulates 
at his pleasure the imaginary traftic. 
He draws up highly complicated time- 
tables covering huge sheets of paper. 
He is a man of great intelligence. 
Another form of the fixed idea 
consists in putting questions without 
end upon some abstract problem that 
the patients themselves hold to be 
incapable of solution. This the Ger- 
mans call Gribelsucht, in English it 
goes by the name of “metaphysical 
mania.” The interrogative form pe- 
culiar to it obtains for it in German 
the name of Pragetriech. A man 


* Roncati, apud Buccola, op. cit. 
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whose case was observed by Grie- 
singer, could not hear the word 
“beautiful” without putting to him- 
self, whether he would or no, an 
endless and inextricable series of 
questions upon the most abstruse 
problems of cesthetics. The word 
“being” put him in a quandary of 
metaphysical speculation. This man, 
who was highly educated, says of 
himself: “Iam ruining my health 
in thinking continually of these prob- 
lems which reason never can solve, 
and which, notwithstanding my 
strongest efforts of will, are ever 
wearying me... This metaphysi- 
cal reflection is too continuous to be 
natural .... Every time that these 
thoughts come to me I strive to dis- 
miss them and I try to persuade my- 
self to pursue the natural course of 
thought, not to puzzle my brains 
with arguments full of obscurity, 
not to give myself up to meditating 
upon abstruse and insolvable ques- 
tions. ButI cannot withstand the 
continual impulsion, the unceasing 
fixed tendency which is ever present’ 
to me and leaves me no moment of 
quiet.””* 

I give one more illustration of the 
fixed idea, taken from Tamburini, be- 
cause of its purely intellectual char- 
acter: “A young law student, of 
neuropathic parentage, was domina- 
ted continually by thoughts about 
the origin, the why and the how of 
the circulation of bank notes. This 
thought kept his attention always 
strained, made it impossible for him 
to occupy his mind with any other, 
stood between the outer world and 
him, and strive as he might to rid 
himself of it, it was impossible for 
him to do it. Notwithstanding his 
long study of the subject and his 
many researches upon the problem, 
thinking himself unfitted for all other 
mental labor, he fell into such a state 
of sadness and apathy that he want- 
ed to suspend his studies. ... His 
sleep was insufficient and broken; 
often he lay awake for nights togeth- 
er, ever absorbed by his dominant 


* Griesinger, op. cit. 
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thought. A singular phenomenon 
must be noted. In consequence of 
his continual mental tension upon the 
problem of the bank notes, at last 
he came to have ever before his eyes 
pictures of bank notes, in all their 
different shapes and sizes and colors. 
The idea, ever repeated and im- 
pressed upon him with intensity, 
came to have a force of projection 
which made it equal to the reality. 
Still he was always fully conscious 
that the images before his eyes were 
but a play of his imagination.” Ap- 
propriate medical treatment and a 
few very lucid explanations given by 
a professor improved his situation. 
“The veil that enveloped his mind, 
after it had been removed with re- 
gard to large notes, remained with 
regard to those of small value, those 
for fifty centimes for instance; the 
image of these continued to appear 
to him.” At last all his troubles 
disappeared. 

It will perhaps be said: “These 
people and their kind are madmen.” 
True, they are not sane minds, but 
the epithet “‘madmen” is undeserved. 
They are persons debilitated, or who 
have lost mental balance. Mental 
co-ordination, always precarious and 
irritable, gives way at the slightest 
shock; but that is a loss of equilib- 
rium, not a fall. Authors who have 
investigated the determining causes 
of fixed ideas, all reach the same con- 
clusion—that it is a symptom of de- 
generescence. We mightsay: Not 
whoever will has fixed ideas. There 
is a prime condition always requisite, 
namely, a neuropathic constitution. 
It may be hereditary, or it may be 
acquired. Some persons are born 
of parents to whom they are in- 
debted for the sad legacy of a de- 
generated organism. This is by far 
the more numerous class. The 
others are exhausted in consequence 
of their mode of life—by physical 
or mental fatigue, emotions, strong 
passions, sexual or other excess, 
anemia, debilitating diseases, ete. 
Finally, the same result is reached 
by both routes. Hence the fixed 
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idea, even in its simplest form, that 
which we are considering, and which 
appears wholly theoretical and con- 
fined within the field of intellectual 
operations, is nevertheless no purely 
interior occurrence, without physical 
concomitants. Quite the contrary, 
the organic symptoms accompanying 
it indicate a neurasthesis;, these are, 
headaches, neuralgia, feeling of op- 
pression, disorders of motility, of 
the vaso-motors and of the sexual 
functions, insomnia, ete. The psy- 
chic phenomenon of the fixed idea 
is but one effect among many of one 
same cause. Still, if it suffices for 
the physician to trace these mulitple 
manifestations to a single source, 
degenerescence, the task of the psy- 
chologist is much more difficult. In 
addition to the general cause, it is 
for him to find the special causes in 
each case. Why does such or such 
a form prevail with a given individ- 
ual? Why does the fixed idea in one 
person take the form of counting, in 
another, of metaphysical speculation, 
and so on? What are the secondary 
causes which have given this direc- 
tion or that? Each case would have 
to be studied separately. Supposing 
that this research can be successful, 
it were best to begin with the graver 
cases, those which we have elim- 
inated. In reality, they are the more 
simple, and as some of them are 
related to a determinate organic ap- 
paratus (e. g. the fixed idea in some 
subjects of erotomaniacs) that would 
be a starting-point and aclue. But 
to apply direct to the intellectual 
forms of the fixed idea psychological 
analysis, were to condemn one’s 
labor to failure. However, we have 
not to undertake that task here. 
Our one purpose is to examine more 
closely the mechanism of the fixed 
idea, to see wherein it resembles the 
mechanism of attention, and wherein 
it differs from it. 


And to this we may answer 
straightway: Between the two there 
is no difference of kind, only of de- 
gree: the fixed idea has greater 
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intensity and above all greater dura- 
tion. Take a case of spontaneous 
attention ; suppose that we can by 
artificial means reinforce it and 
particularly that we can make it per- 
manent: there the transformation 
into a fixed idea is complete; the 
whole train of irrational conceptions 
that attend upon the fixed idea and 
give it the false appearance of in- 
sanity, will be added of necessity, by 
the mere effect of the logical mech- 
anism of the mind. The term “fixed 
idea” designates the principal part 
of the entire psychological state, 
but only a part—the center from 
which all sets out, to which all re- 
turns. The permanence of one 
image, one idea—that and nothing 
more—is a contradiction of the condi- 
tions of consciousness, which demands 
change. Absolute monoideism, if 
that exists, occurs if at all only in the 
highest forms of ecstasy, as we shall 
see later. The mechanism of the 
fixed idea consists in associations of 
states of consciousness in one only 
direction—associations at times loose 
and but little coherent, oftener held 
together by a close logical bond 
which expresses itself in never-ceas- 
ing interrogations. 

Some authors, Westphal in parti- 
cular, in noting the differences be- 
tween the fixed idea and mental dis- 
orders qualified as “insanity,” have 
made this important remark: ‘The 
fixed idea is a formal change in the 
process of ideation, not in its con- 
tents;” in other words, there is a 
change notin the nature, the quality 
of the idea, which is normal, but in 
its quantity, its intensity, its degree. 
To reflect upon the origin of things, 
or on the circulation of bank-notes, 
isa perfectly rational act, and that 
mental state isin no wise compar- 
able with that of the beggar who 
thinks himself a millionaire or of the 
man who believes he is a woman. 
The “formal” disorder consists in 
the stern necessity which compels 
the association always to follow one 
path. As there are intermittences, 
momentary changes of direction, the 
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patients, whose intelligence is quick 
and their cultivation of no ordinary 
degree, are fully conscious of the 
absurdity of their state: the fixed 
idea appears to them as a foreign 
body lodged in them which they are 
unable to rid themselves of; but it 
falls short of possessing them wholly, 
and remains an “aborted delirious 
idea,” 

This formal character of the fixed 
idea shows its close relationship to 
attention. Attention, as we have 
often said, is only a mental attitude. 
Perceptions, images, ideas, emotions 
are its subject-matter; it does not 
produce them, does but isolate them, 
reinforce them, bring them to the 
light; it is only a mode. Common 
speech itself draws a distinction be- 
tween the ordinary form and the at- 
tentive form of states of the mind. 

Hence Iam fully disposed to agree 
with Buccola that “the fixed idea is 
attention in its highest degree—the 
uttermost term of its inhibitory 
faculty.” There is no line of divi- 
sion, not even a fluctuating one, be- 
tween them; and, to sum up, if we 
compare them with each other, here 
is what we find: 

1. In both cases, we see predomi- 
nance and intensity of a state of 
consciousness, only these are higher 
in the case of the fixed idea. This, 
by reason of its organic conditions, 
is permanent—it lasts; it has to do 
with a highly important psychologi- 
cal factor—time. 

2. In both cases the mechanism of 
association is limited. This excep- 
tional state lasts but a short time in 
attention; consciousness returns 
spontaneously to its normal state, 
which is a struggle for existence be- 
tween heterogeneous states. The 
fixed idea prevents all diffusion. 

3. The fixed idea presupposes— 
this is one of the usual effects of? 
degenerescence—a notable weaken-- 
ing of the will, i., of the power to 
react. 

There isno antagonist state that: 
can reduce it. Effort is impossible. 
or fruitless. Hence, the distressed! 
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state of the patient, who is conscious 
of his impotence. 

Physiologically, we may probably 
represent the condition of the fixed 
idea as follows: In the normal state, 
the whole brain acts: the activity is 
distributed. Discharges take place 
between one group of cells and an- 
other, and this is the objective equiy- 
alent of the unceasing changes of the 
consciousness. In the morbid state, 
some of the nervous elements only 
are active, or at least their state of 
tension does not pass to other groups. 
It is not necessary that the nervous 
elements should occupy a point ora 
limited region of the brain; they 
may be scattered if only they be 
closely associated for the common 
work. Whatever be their position in 
the cerebral organ, they are in fact 
isolated: all the disposable energy is 
accumulated in them and they do 
not communicate it to other groups: 
hence their exaggerated activity. 
There is a lack of physiological 
equilibrium, due probably to the 
state of nutrition of the brain cen- 
ters. 

Esquirol called the fixed idea a 
catalepsy of the intelligence. We may 
also compare it to a phenomenon of 
the motor system—contracture. A 
contracture is a prolonged constric- 
tion of the muscles; it depends upon 
an excess of irritability of the nerve 
centers: the will is powerless to 
break it up. The fixed idea has a 
like cause; it consists of an excessive 
tension, and the will has no control 
over it. 

II. The fixed idea might be called 
the chronic form of hypertrophy of 
attention: ecstasy is its acute form. 
We have not to study in its entirety 
this extraordinary mental state. In 
another place* we have studied it on 
its negative side—abolition of will- 
power; we are now to consider its 
positive side—exaltation of the in- 
tellect. 

To compare attention with ecstasy 
is nothing new: so great is the anal- 


*« Diseases of the Will,” Chapt. VI. (‘*‘Humbolt 
Library,’’ No. 52.)” 
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ogy between the two states that 
many authors have made use of at- 
tention in defining ecstasy. “Itis,” 
says Bérard, ‘a vivid exaltation of 
certain ideas which so absorb the 
attention that the sensations are sus- 
pended, the voluntary movements ar- 
rested, even the vital action often 
slowed.” Michéa defines ecstasy as 
“profound contemplation, with aboli- 
tion of sensibility and of locomotor 
power.” A. Maury is still more ex- 
plicit: ‘A mere difference of degree 
separates ecstasy from the act of 
strongly fixing an idea in the mind. 
Contemplation implies furthermore 
the exercise of will and the power of 
stopping the extreme tension of the 
mind. In ecstasy, which is contem- 
plation carried to it highest power, 
the will, though it can produce the 
ecstatic state, is powerless to sus- 
pend it.”* 

As with the fixed idea, so in the 
state of ecstasy there are interme- 
diate degrees. Persons who have 
great power of attention are able 
at will to isolate themselves from the 
outer world. Inaccessible to sensa- 
tions and even to pain, they live 
temporarily in the special state called 
contemplation. The oft-quoted an- 
ecdote of Archimedes at the taking 
of Syracuse, whether true or false, 
is true at least psychologically. The 
biographers of Newton, Pascal, Sir 
W. Scott, Gauss, and many others, 
give instances of this rapture of the 
intellect. 

“Before the discovery of chloro- 
form, patients sometimes underwent 
serious operations without giving 
any sign of pain, and they would 
afterward declare that they had felt 
nothing, having concentrated their 
thoughts, by a strong effort of at- 
tention, upon some subject that en- 
grossed them completely. 

“Many martyrs have suffered tor- 
ture with a perfect serenity, which, 
as they said, they had no difficulty in 
maintaining. Their entranced atten- 
tion was so filled with the beatific 
visions that occurred to their rav- 


*Maury, ‘Le Sommeil etles Réves,” p. 235, 
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ished gaze, that corporal tortures 
caused them no pain.”* 

Political fanaticism has repeatedly 
produced similar effects. But every- 
where and always it is strong pas- 
sion that serves as the ground-work 
showing once more that vivid and 
stable forms of attention depend 
upon the affective life and upon that 
alone. : 

Let us pass over the intermediate 
degrees and consider eestasy proper, 
and let us dismiss all the other phy- 
sical and psychic manifestations that 
accompany that extraordinary state, 
and look only at one particular fact 
—the extreme intellectual activity, 
with concentration upon one single 
idea. This is an intense, circum- 
scribed state of ideation; the whole 
life is brought together in the think- 
ing brain, where one single mental 
representation absorbs all. Still 
ecstasy, though in each individual 
it raises the intelligence to its high- 
est power, cannot transform it. It 
cannot act upon a narrow and igno- 
rant mind as upon a broad and high- 
ly cultivated one. Hence we may dis- 
tinguish two categories of mystics. 
In some, the interior phenomenon 
consists of the apparition of a domi- 
nant émage around which all else is 
concentered (the Passion, the Nativ- 
ity, the Virgin Mary, etc.), and which 
finds expression in a regular series 
of movements and speeches. In- 
stances: the cases of Marie Merl, 
Louise Lateau, the ecstatica of Voray. 
In others-—in the greater mystics— 
the mind, after traversing the region 
of images, attains the region of pure 
ideas, and there becomes fixed. I 
will endeaver to show, later, that 
this higher form of ecstacy at times 
produces complete, absolute mono- 
ideism, that is, perfect unity of con- 
sciousness—one sole state of con- 
sciousness, without any changes. 

To trace this ascending process of 
the mind toward absolute unity of 
consciousness, whereof even the most 
concentrated state of attention is but 
a faintimage, we have noneed of prob- 
; * Carpenter, ‘‘Mental Physiology,” Chapt. III. 
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able hypotheses or of proceeding 
theoretically @ priori. I find in “ Ht 
Castillo Interior” of St. Theresa a de- 
scription step by step of this progress- 
ive concentration of consciousness, 
which, starting from the ordinary 
state of diffusion, attains the state of 
attention, overpasses this little by 
little, and in some rare instances 
reaches perfect unity of intuition. 
The proofs I am about to give from 
St. Theresa are, it is true, restricted 
to one single case but one good ob- 
servation is worth a hundred in- 
different ones.* And this observa- 
tion we may receive with full confi- 
dence. It is a confession made by 
command of the spiritual power, and 
it is the work of avery keen intellect 
and a very skillful observer, who 
knew well the use of words and used 
them with discrimination, for the ex- 
pression of fine shades of meaning. 

I beg the reader not to forget that 
here a Spanish woman of the 16th 
century analyzes her own mind in 
the language and in accordance with 
the ideas of her time: but what she 
says may be translated into the lan- 
guage of contemporary psychology. 
Such translation I attempt, with the 
purpose of showing this ever-advanc- 
ing concentration, this progressive 
narrowing of the field of conscious- 
ness, deseribed in accordance with a 
personal experience. 

There is, says St. Theresa, a castle 
built out of one diamond of incom- 
parable beauty and purity: to enter 
and to dwell therein is the aim of the 
mystic. This castle is within, in 
our souls; we do not have to go out 
of ourselves to come to it, yet the 
road is long and arduous. To reach 
it we must pass through seven stop- 
ping places: we come to it through 
seven degrees of “prayer.” In the 
preparatory stage, one is still sur- 
rounded by a multiplicity of images, 
in the “life of the world’”—which 
means that consciousness in this 


*Probably others might be found by searching 
through the mystic literature of different coun- 
tries. The passages here tobe quoted are taken 
from ‘The Interior Castle,” and avery few from 
the autobiography of St. Theresa. 
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stage takes the ordinary, the normal! the tedious processes of logical dem- 


course. 

The first stopping-place is reached 
through “vocal prayer.” That is: 
Prayer uttered in a loud voice, 
articulate speech, produces the first 
degree of concentration, or brings 
the scattered consciousness into one 
tract. 

The second stopping-place is that 
of “mental prayer,” which means 
that the interiority of thought in- 
creases: inner speech takes the place 
of outer. Concentration becomes eas- 
ier; the consciousness no longer re- 
quires the material support of articu- 
lated words, or of words heard, in 
order not to stray away. , 

The “prayer of abstraction”* is 
the third degree. Here, I confess, I 
find difficulty in translating. I fail 
to see in this anything but a higher 
form of the second stage, separated 
from it by a slight shade of difference 
such as can be appreciated only by 
the consciousness of the mystic. 

So far, there is activity, movement, 
effort—all the faculties are still in 
play: but now one has ‘“‘no longer to 
think much, but to lovemuch.” In 
other words, the consciousness is 
passing from the discursive to the 
intuitive form, from plurality to unity; 
it tends to be no longer a radiation 
around a fixed point, but one state of 
enormous intensity. And this transi- 
tion is not the effect of a capricous, 
arbitrary will, nor of the mere move- 
ment of thought left to itself; it re- 
quires the impulsion of a strong love, 
the ‘‘coup de grace,” that is, the un- 
conscious cooperation of the whole 
being. 

The “prayer of quietude” brings 
one to the fourth stopping-place 
and then “the soul no longer pro- 
duces, it receives;” this is a state of 
high contemplation not peculiar only 
to religious mystics—a truth appear- 
ing suddenly in its entirety and mani- 
festing itself as such, without any of 


*«Oraison de recueillement,” in Spanish, prob- 
ably, recoginmineto—a state of abstraction, in which 
the mind secludes itself from the outside world. 
Translator, 


onstration. 

The fifth stopping-place, the ‘“ pray- 
er of union, is the beginning of ec- 
stasy ; but it is instable. This is the 
“olimpse of the divine spouse,” but 
without lasting possession. ‘The 
flowers only half-opened their calix, 
have given forth only their first per- 
fume.” The fixedness of conscious- 
ness, is not yet complete; it has oscil- 
lations and lapses; it cannot yet 
maintain itself for any time in this 
extraordinary and unnatural state. 

At last it attains ecstasy in jthe 
seventh stopping-place through the 
“prayer of rapture.” “The body 
grows cold, speech and respiration 
are suspended, the eyes close, the 
slightest movement requires the 
greatest effort. The senses and 
the faculties remain without... . 
Though usually one does not lose 
feeling [consciousness], 2 has hap- 
pened to me to be totally deprived of 
it; this has happened but seldom 
and has lasted but a short time. 
More frequently feeling continues, 
but one experiences an indefinable 
trouble, and though one cannot act 
externally, one does not cease to 
hear. It is as it were a confused 
sound coming from afar. And even 
this manner of hearing ceases when 
the rapture is in its highest degree. 

What then is the seventh and last 
stopping-place, reached by the “flight, 
of the spirit,” what is there beyond 
ecstasy? Unification with God. 
This comes about “in a sudden and 
forceful way. . . . with such power 
that one would strive in vain to 
withstand this impetuous leap.” 
God has now come down into the 
very being of the soul, which be- 
comes one with him. Nor is this 
distinction between two states of 


ecstasy in my opinion without 
ground. Inits highest degree, the 


abolition of consciousness is brought 
about by its excess of unity. This 
interpretation seems justified when 
we reflect upon the two passages 
which I have given in italics: “It 
has happened to me to be totally 
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deprived of feeling” (consciousness) ; 
and “This manner of hearing ceases 
when the rapture is in its highest 
degree.” Other passages to the 
same effect might be quoted from 
the same author. It is noteworthy 
that in one of her “great raptures” 
the Deity appeared to her without 
any form—as a perfectly undefined 
abstract:on—at least she writes thus: 
“T will therefore say that the Deity 
is as a diamond of a transparence 
supremely limpid and much larger 
than the ‘world.’* In this I cannot 
but see a simple comparison and a 
literary metaphor. It is the expres- 
sion of perfect unity in intuition. 
This psychological description 
enables us to follow consciousness 
little by little up to its uttermost 
degree of concentration, to absolute 
monoideism; further, it affords us 
the answer to a question often raised 
and which has not been decided ex- 
cept on theoretical considerations: 
Can a state of uniform consciousness 
subsist? The testimony of some mys- 
tics would seem to justify an answer 
in the affirmative. True, it is a posi- 
tive, commonplace truth that con- 
sciousness exists only through 
change. Atleast ever since Hobbes 
this has always been held: “Idem 
sentire semper et non sentire, ad 
idem recidunt:” but this law is 1n- 
fringed in certain exceptional indi- 
viduals, but it still retains the dis 
eursive form: it differs from very 
strong attention only in degree. 
The great mystics alone have, at. 
tained absolute monoideism. All 
men everywhere and at all times 
have, unwittingly, considered per- 
fect unity of consciousness—ér ozs 
—as the supreme consummation of 
ecstasy rarely attained. Plotinus ob 
tained this favor only four times in 
his life, according to Porphyrius, who 
himself obtained it but once, at the 
age of 66 years.* At this uttermost 
point consciousness cannot long per- 
sist: so they declare. But this in- 
stability which they account for in 
* ¢ Autobiography,’ p. 526. 
+Porphyrius, ‘‘ Life of Peotinus,” Chap. XXII. 
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their own way—by their unworthi- 
ness to enjoy such happiness, the im- 
possibility of a finite being becoming 
infinite, ete.,—is in fact explained 
by psychological and physiological 
causes. In ecstasy the consciousness 
is placed outside of the necessary 
conditions of its existence, and the 
nervous elements which are the sup- 
ports and the agents of this prodig- 
ious activity cannot keep it up very 
long. Then the mystic comes back 
to earth, becoming “the little don- 
key that goes his way browsing.” 

III. The weakening of attention 
is extreme in mania, which consists 
in a general and permanent super- 
excitation of the psychic life. The 
diffusion is not interior only; it ex- 
presses itself continually outwards 
and is ever expending itself. There 
is constant agitation, a continual 
need to speak, to shout, to act vio- 
lently. The state of consciousness 
projects itself immediately outwards. 
“Maniacs” says Griesinger, “may 
now and then fora very long time 
keep up an expenditure of muscular 
force that aman in sound health 
would be incapable of. For weeks or 
for months they will go almost with- 
out sleep, and the only explanation 
of their vast expenditure of force 
would seem to be that in consequence 
of an anomaly of their muscular sensi- 
bility they have no feeling of fatigue.” 
At the same time, sensations, im- 
ages, ideas, feelings follow one an- 
other with such rapidity that they 
hardly reach the degree of complete 
consciousness; and often, for the 
looker-on the tie of association which 
binds them is not discoverable at all. 
Said one of them: “Itis truly fright- 
ful to think of the extreme rapidity 
with which thoughts succeed one an- 
other in the mind.” In short, in the 
mental order they present a disor- 
dered flow of images and ideas; in 
the motor order, a flow of words, 
cries, gestures, and impetuous move- 
ments. 

We need not delay here to show 
that all the conditions that are oppo- 
site to the state of attention are found 
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combined in mania. Neither concen- 
tration nor adaptation nor duration 
is possible. This is the triumph of 
cerebral automatism left to itself 
and ‘freed from all control. So too 
there is sometimes in the subjects of 
mania an extreme exaltation of memo- 
ry: they can recite long poems forgot- 
ten years before. 

In this intellectual chaos, no state 
lasts for any time. “But let ore 
act powerfully upon the mind of a 
maniac, or let an unexpected occur- 
rence arrest his attention, and at 
once he becomes rational and reason 
holds its own so long as the impres- 
sion retains sufficient power to fix 
his attention.”* From this we learn 
again upon what causes spontaneous 
attention depends. 

We class under the general title of 
exhaustion a pretty numerous group 
of states in which attention does not 
rise above avery low degree. Not 
because it has to struggle against an 
excessive automatism, as is the case 
in mania; its weakness comes from 
itself. We find instances among 
hysterical subjects, among melan- 
cholics, in the beginning of intoxica- 
tion, at the onset of sleep, and in 
extreme fatigue, whether physical 
or mental. Children afflicted with 
chorea are also but little capable of 
attention. 

These morbid or semi-morbid states 
confirm the thesis already laid down 
when we studied the normal state 
—that the mechanism of attention 
is essentially motor. In exhaustion 
there is impossibility or extreme diffi- 
culty of fixing the attention. The 
meaning of this, I repeat, is, that an 
intellectual state cannot predominate 
nor last, nor produce a sufficient 
adaptation. This cerebral exhaus- 
tion, which results from some fault 
of nutrition, manifests itself in two 
ways: first, by a state of conscious- 
ness without intensity and without 
duration ; then, by an insufficiency of 
motor nerve influx. If the move- 
ments which, are said to “accompany” 
attention—those of respiration, cir- 

*Esquirol, ‘Maladies Mentales,” Vol. II., p. 47. 
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culation, of the head, the members, 
etc., are feeble; if all these motor 
phenomena are, as we maintain, not 
concomitants but elements, integral 
parts of attention which give to the 
intellectual state. a delimitation, a 
support, a body, so to speak ; if their 
effect, in the normal state, is to re- 
inforce sensation, image, or idea; then 
clearly these conditions are here ab- 
sent or deficient and there can be at 
most only feeble and unsustained at- 
tempts at attention; this is what actu- 
ally occurs. . 

Take the case of intoxication—the 
simplest and commonest case of all, 
and which has this advantage, that 
here we can observe the disordering 
of the movements to the end. It is 
a familiar biological law that dissolu- 
tion follows the reverse order of 
evolution—that is destructive work 
proceeds from the complex to the 
simple from the less to the more 
automatic. This is verified in intox- 
ication. First to be affected are the 
more delicate movements, those of 
speech, which becomes embarrassed, 
of the fingers, which lose their pre- 
cision; later, the semi-automatic move- 
ments which constitute walking—the 
body reels; still later, the drunken 
man cannot even retain the sitting 
posture, and falls to the floor ; finally, 
there is loss of the reflex actions, and 
the man is dead drunk; beyond this 
point, there is loss of the respira- 
tory movements. Dismissing the 
latter phases of the process, which 
are purely physiological, let us go 
back to the beginning and consider 
what takes place in the consciousness. 
The power of inhibition grows weak; 
one speaks without reserve: “in vino 
veritas.” Then little by little the 
consciousness becomes clouded, wav- 
ering, indefinite. Thus, the weakening 
of attention and that of the move- 
ments go together: they are two a- 
spects of a phenomenon that at bot- 
tom is one. 

Yet another question arises, which 
we do not mean to treat here; we will 
simply point it out to the reader. If 
the state of nerve exhaustion pre- 
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vents attention, that fact is an indi- 
cation as to the source of that power. 
A man in sound health is capable of 
attention, effort, work in the widest 
sense; aman whose strength is re- 
duced is incapable of attention, of 
effort, of work. But work done is 
not e nithilo; it cannot be anything 
else but a transformation of pre-ex- 
isting energy, a change of reserve 
force into actual work. This reserve 
force, stored in the nerve substance, 
is itself the effect of chemic action 
going on therein. Such then is the 
ultimate condition of attention.* 

According to the generally accept- 
ed theory, sleep, too, is the result of 
exhaustion, and of a sort of intoxi- 
cation. The very few authors who 
have studied attention in sleep start 
from the hypothesis, implicitly or 
explicitly held, that it is a power, a 
faculty, and the question they raise 
is whether the faculty is suspended. 
The question for us is whether in 
dreaming this state of relative mono- 
ideism is produced. 

It is certain that often a sensation, 
an image becomes predominant in the 
series of states of consciousness which 
in dreaming flits swiftly and in dis- 
order through the mind. Then 
comes a moment of inhibition; we 
even are sensible of at least a partial, 
temporary adaptation; finally, the 
predominant state is always accom- 
panied by some strong affection or 
emotion—fear, anger, love, curiosity, 
etc.—so that we find all the essential 
characters of spontaneous attention. 

Are there also equivalents of volun- 
tary, artificial attention? First of all 
we have to exclude an entire class of 
cases that one might be tempted to 
regard as affirmative instances,—as 
solutions of problems, scientific dis- 
coveries, artistic or mechanic inven- 
tions, ingenious combinations sug- 
gested in dreaming. Tartini, Con- 
dorcet, Voltaire, Franklin, Burdach, 
Coleridge, and many others have put 
on record personal observations, and 
these are so well known that I have 


eee 
*See further remarks upon this point in the con 
eluding chapter, § 2. 
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simply to refer to them. But all 
this is the result of cerebral automa- 
tism, i. e., of a sort of activity that 
is completely antagonistic to volun- 
tary attention. One discovers, in- 
vents, solves problems only accord- 
ing to one’s mental habitudes. Cole- 
ridge composes a poem, but does not 
work out problems in algebra; Tar- 
tini composes his Sonata, but does 
not invent a financial scheme, In 
every case there is first a long period 
of brooding, sometimes conscious, 
usually unconscious—i. e., purely 
cerebral—which suddenly reaches its 
term, and the idea, invention, solu- 
tion, is evolved. The mental state 
in dreaming is as unfavorable as it 
well can be to the constituting of 
voluntary attention; for on the one 
hand there is the rapidity and the 
incoherence of the associations, and 
on the other hand the disappearance 
orextreme impairment of coordina- 
tion. The highest, most delicate, and 
most complex forms disappear first. 
Still the will power is not always 
suspended, for sometimes we strive 
to keep in astate that pleases us, or 
to quit a situation that is disagree- 
able. There are cases which present 
at least some of the elements of 
voluntary attention—as is quite nat- 
ural in those who have acquired that 
habit. Sometimes the absurdity of a 
dream strikes us, and we proceed to 
note them for ourselves; for instance, 
we make calculations so palpably in- 
exact that we set about discovering 
the sources of error.* But this is 
the exception. If sleep were nota 
suspension of effort in one of its 
most exacting forms, it would not be 
separative. 

As regards natural somnambulism 
and still more as regards hypnotism, 
the question is still full of obscurity. 
Braid, who first freed artificial som- 
nambulism from the atmosphere of 
the marvelous that surrounded it, 
reduced the whole psychology of this 
phenomenon to “concentration of at- 
tention,” and the same view, with 


*See instances in Sully, ‘Illusions,’ Chapt. vii. 
(Humboldt Library, Nos. 56, 57.) 
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some difference, has been held by 
Carpenter, Heidenhain, Schneider, 
and in particular by Beard. Accord- 
ing to Beard, somnambulism is a 
functional disorder of the nervous 
system, in which the activity of the 
nervous system is concentrated in a 
limited region of the brain, the rest 
being inactive, so producing loss of 
volition. He used to compare the 
brain rind to a gas candelabrum with 
many jets, when these are all light- 
ed, we have wakefulness; when they 
are turned down low, but not quite 
put out, we have sleep; when all are 
put out save one, and that burns full, 
using all the gas, we have hypnosis 
in its several degrees. This theory 
of “concentrated attention” has been 
criticised a good deal,* and it seems 
to be hardly applicable to all cases. 
Can the hypnotism produced in fowls 
and crayfishes by Father Kircher, 
Czermak, and Preyer, be attributed 
to abnormal concentration of atten- 
tion? True, the hypnotized subject is 
well prepared for monoideism but is 
this state, artificially produced by sug- 
gestion, to be compared to attention 
properly so called? Is it not rather 
like the fixed idea? 

IV. Idiocy is of many degrees rang- 
ing from entire nullity of intelligence 
to simple weak-mindedness, accord- 
ing to the point at which the arrest 
of development took place. Some 
imbeciles have even a special talent, 
as for mechanic arts, drawing, music, 
reckoning, all the more striking be- 
cause all around it is vacuum. These 
isolated faculties have been likened 
to the instincts of animals. 

The most elementary conditions of 
attention are wanting or appear only 
by flashes. The defective senses 
transmit only dullimpressions. The 
higher centers are unfitted to elab- 
orate these or to connect them. 
The state of the motor power, that 
essential factor of attention, calls 
for special notice. It always presents 
anomalies—paralysis, convulsions, 
contractures, epilepsy, or a narrow 


*See J, Stanley Hall, in “Mind,” April, 1885; 
Gurney, ibid., Oct., 1884. 
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automatism which keeps ever repeat- 
ing the same movements, for instance, 
continually swaying the body in ac- 
companiment of a monotonous sing- 
song, beating the walls, etc. There 
is no power of coordination or con- 
trol. ‘‘Imbeciles, idiots,” says Es- 
quirol, “are without the faculty of 
attention, and this renders them in- 
capable of education: this observa- 
tion I have made again and again in 
studying them. Wishing to take 
plaster casts of a great number of 
persons affected by mental disease, I 
succeeded with the victims of mania, 
even wild maniacs, and with melan- 
cholics; but I never could get the 
imbeciles to keep the eyes shut long 
enough for the plaster to spread over 
them, however willing they might be 
to have the operation performed. I 
have even seen them cry because 
the cast could not be taken; and 
they would try again and again, but 
in vain to keep the pose given them : 
they could not keep the eyes shut for 
more than a minute or two.’* The 
lowest grade of imbeciles do not 
even possess the spontaneous atten- 
tion of animals for their own preser- 
vation. The less refactory cases af- 
ford some small opportunity for edu- 
cation. Séguin and others have by 
patient training obtained some re- 
sults. Without inquiring whether 
the great efforts made to this end 
during the past 50 years are of any 
sociological value, and whether the 
labor might not have been more use- 
fully bestowed, we see that the dif- 
ferent systems of education all aim 
at establishing some few dominant, 
regulating states, thatis, a sort of at- 
tention. The instructor begins with 
acts of great simplicity. Thus, 
in certain asylums in the United 
States, in order to awaken attention 
in idiots, they are taught to put 
pegs in holes, to repeat a tune, to as- 
sociate words with certain figures, 
ete.f 


*Esquirol, ‘‘ Maladies Mentales,” vol. I., p. 11. 


tSéguin, “Traité de l’Hducation des Idiots,” 
Paris, 1846; Ireland, ‘‘ Mental Idiocy.” 
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To sum up, attention is an atti- 
tude of the mind—a formal state I 
should call it but for the misuse 
of the term. We might represent 
graphically the totality of its mani- 
festations, whether normal or mor- 
bid, by a right line bifurcating at 
both extremities. In the middle 
stands mean spontaneous attention. 
Following our imaginary line to the 
right (in the direction of increasing 
intensity) we have strong spontan- 
eous attention, then preoccupation. 
next the fixed idea in its weak state, 
The line now bifurcates, to represent 
the two extreme degrees—the fixed 
idea, and ecstasy. Again we go back 
to the starting-point, and follow the 
june to the left—in the direction of 
diminishing intensity. We have vol- 
untary attention, first in the form of 
an organized habit, then in its mean 
form, next vacillating, lastly a bifur- 
cation answering to the two extremes 
of temporary failure of attention on 
the one hand, and impossibility of 
attention on the other. Between 
the several forms are shades of dif- 
ference here overlooked, but we thus 
see a community of origin and a one- 
ness of composition in all these- 
states. 


CHAPTER V. 
CONCLUSION. 


I. We have endeavored to show 
that attention, in all its forms, has 
for its immediate and necessary con- 
dition interest, that is, affective states 
natural or artificial, and that its 
mechanism is motor. It is not a fac- 
ulty, a special power, but an intellect- 
ual state that becomes dominant 
owing to certain complex causes 
which produce a longer or shorter 
adaptation. We have dwelt suffici- 
ently upon the role of the move- 
ments, and to them we need not re- 
turn; but it will be wel! to study 
fora moment those affective states 
which awaken or which sustain at- 
tention. So far we h:ve simply 
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shown their function, and have said 
nothing of their nature. 

It is not proposed to present to 
the reader, in passing, and as an 
episode, a psychology of feelings. 
I simply intend to show that inas- 
much as attention always depends 
upon affective states, it necessarily 
imples motor elements. Thus will 
our principal thesis be justified once 
again and in another way. 

First we must put away the gen- 
erally accepted belief that the ground- 
work of the affective life consists in 
pleasure and pain. Pleasure and 
pain are but effects, results, tokens, 
signs, which show that certain appe- 
tites, inclinations, tendencies, are 
satisfied, or not satisfied. They rep- 
resent only the superficial, ultimate 
form of the phenomenon—the only 
one that enters consciousness. They 
are the hands of the clock, not its 
works. The true causes of the af- 
fective life are to be found deeper— 
in the inmost nature of the organ- 
ism. The feelings, emotions, pas- 
sions have their primal source in the 
vegetative life. Whatever comes 
from the heart, the vessels, the di- 
gestive, respiratory, or sexual or- 
eans, in a word, from all the viscera, 
that constitutes the prima materies 
of sensibility, just as whatever comes 
from the external senses is prima 
materies of the intelligence. And 
just as, physiologically speaking, the 
vegetative life precedes the animal 
life, which is based upon it, so, psy- 
chologically speaking, the affective 
life precedes the intellective life, 
which rests upon it. The states 
which we call wants, appetites, in- 
clinations, tendencies, desires, are 
the direct, immediate results of the 
organization of each animal. They 
constitute the true groundwork of 
the affective life. We say with 
Spinoza: “‘Appetite is the very es- 
sence of man... . Desire is appe- 
tite with self-consciousness. . . . 
From this it follows that the basis 
of effort, will, appetite, desire is not 
the fact that one: has judged that a 
thing is good; but on the contrary 
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we judge a thing to be good because 
we are inclined to it by effort, will, 
appetite, desire.” Primarily, pleas- 
ure is not sought for its own sake, 
nor pain for its own sake shunned, 
for plainly one does not seek nor 
shun what one does not know. It 
is only the animal that is capable 
of experience, that is, of memory 
and of reflection, that can seek or 
shun for their own sake states agree- 
able or disagreeable already experi- 
enced. Hence those psychologists— 
and many they be—who define sen- 
sibility as “the faculty of experienc- 
ing pleasure and pain,” and who 
consequently regard these two 
phenomena as the essential char- 
acters, do not go back to the true 
origin of the affective life. To 
define not by the effects but by 
the cause, we should have to say 
that sensibility is “the faculty of 
desiring, and consequently of experi- 
encing, pleasure and pain.”* Much 
rather are these wants, appetites, 
desires (for brevity sake we will 
henceforth call them simply tenden- 
cies) themselves effects of the organi- 
zation: the immediate expression 
of its modes of being, whether per- 
manent or transient. 

It is needless to bring together 
here facts and arguments in order to 
show that pleasure and pain depend 
upon tendencies, which im turn de- 
pend upon theorganism. A brief ex- 
cursion into the pathology of the af- 
fective states will suffice. We shall see 
that agreeable and disagreeable vary 
precisely as the tendencies. Where 
the normal man, with normal inclina- 
tions shall find pleasure, there the 
abnormal man, with abnormal inclina- 
tions, will find pain and wce versa. 
Pleasure and pain follow tendency as 
the shadow follows the body. 

Let us begin with the tendencies 
connected with the fundamental func- 
tion—unutrition. Every one has heard 
of the “longings” of pregnancy. In 
consequence of very imperfect nutri- 
tion during the first months, there 


*Lemploy their terminology though I do not 
myself accept it. 
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come disorders of the digestive, cir- 
culatory, and, secretory systems, 
which are expressed by whimsical 
longings and perverted tastes. The 
woman will eat clay, straw, tobacco, 
tallow. The same tendencies are 
seen in hysterical, chlorotic, and 
neuropathic persons. The beginning 
of insanity is sometimes marked by 
similar dietary eccentricities—thus a 
person will show a disposition to eat 
spiders, toads, worms. Lower still 
we find “coprophagy” and “scato- 
phagy.” A patient had to be watched, 
to prever’ him from swallowing the 
contents of a cuspidor in a hospital 
ward*. And there is a like perversion 
of the sense of smell. Some neuro- 
pathic subjects find the oder of roses 
disagreeable but have a liking for 
that of valerian or of asafetida. 

Is there any need to treat at length 
of the deviations and perversions of 
the sexual instinct? Even after due 
allowance has been made for imita- 
tion and debauch, for that which 
comes from the head, (the imagina- 
tion), rather than from the senses, 
there still remains a plentiful harvest. 
The same couclusion always forces 
itself upon us; Change the organism 
and you change the tendencies, you 
change the position of pleasure and 
pain; hence these are but indicative 
phenomena, signs betokening that 
the needs of the organism, of what-. 
ever kind, are satisfied or countered. 

Should it appear that the inclina- 
tions just enumerated are of too 
strictly physiological a kind, I can 
cite the group of irresistible impul- 
sions—the insuperable desire to 
drink, to rob, to set fire, to kill, to. 
suicide. So far as consciousness is 
concerned, these impulsions are 
causeless and without any reasonable 
motive, since their true cause and the 


conditions of their genesis, lie below 


it, and consciousness knows only the 
result of this unconscious work. 
These irresistible wants are pro- 
duced in widely dissimilar forms. 
Those which are most frivolous are 


*Campbell, in the “Journal of Mental Science,’ 
July, 1886. 
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as instructive for psychology as those 
which are most forceful. Thus, a 
very inoffensive form of insanity in- 
deed is “onomatomania.” The search 
for the name of some unknown per- 
son, seen sometime by chance ina 
newspaper, takes up the whole mind 
of apatient, depriving him of sleep, 
and worrying him continually. How 
many names do we all forget, and 
never bestow a thought on them! 
But the subject of ‘“onomatomania” 
has no rest till he recalls a name. 
‘When he does recall it, he is happy. 
So, whenever any irresistible impul- 
sion whatsoever—to theft, to mur- 
der, etc.—is carried out, there follows 
a feeling of satisfaction. 

These morbid manifestations have 
been closely studied in our time. 
They are regarded as symptoms of 
one single cause—degenerescence. 
Hence we always find the self-same 
series of cause and effect: anomaly 
in the organism—anomaly in the 
tendencies that express 1t—anomaly 
in the position of pleasure and pain. 

So much being agreed, namely, 
that the essense of affective life con- 
sists in tendencies, whether con- 
scious or not (and here consciousness 
acts only a subordinate part), how 

~ shall we represent these tendencies? 
The only positive notion that we 
ean have of them is formed by con- 
sidering them as movements (or 
inhibitions of movements) whether 
actual or nascent. Thus they take 
their place among motor phenomena: 
in other words, a want, an inclina- 
tion, a desire always imply a motor 
innervation is one degree or an- 
other. 

The carnivore that has seized its 
prey and is rending it with tooth and 
claw, has attained its object and sat- 
isfied its tendencies by the aid of a 
considerable expenditure of motor 
power. Suppose it does not yet 
hold its victim, but sees it and is 
watching its chance to seize it, then 
its whole organism is in a high state 
of tension; the movements are not 
executed, but on the slightest impul- 
sion they are set in action. But 
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suppose the animal is only prowling, 
seeking by sight and scent some 
prey that chauce may offer: in that 
case there is a state of half-tension, 
and the motor innervation is far less 
strong, and but vaguely adapted. 
Finally, in a state still tension, 
the animal lies in its lair: the unde- 
fined image of prey, i. e. the memory 
of the animals it has before cap- 
tured, passes through its mind: the 
motor element has very little inten- 
sity, is but nascent, and is not ex- 
pressed by any visible movement. 
Between these four degrees there is 
certainly a continuity, and through- 
our the whole series there is a motor 
element, differing between one and 
another only in quantity. 

The illustration is coarsely drawn 
on purpose, in order to make the 
matter clear. We might quite as 
well have taken love, aversion or 
fear, starting with their more pro- 
nounced motor manifestations, then 
exhibiting in succession their less 
pronounced degrees, finally reducing 
them to their purely interior state, 
which is only a very faint motor in- 
nervation—a movement in the motor 
state. 

Thus a tendency is associated al- 
ways with a physiological phenome- 
non which gives it a physical basis. 
Itis no longer a “state of the soul,” 
a mysterious, transcendental char- 
acter. Tendencies, inclinations, de- 
sires, these terms and their syno- 
nyms signify a movement, nascent or 
aborted accordingly as it is fitted to 
be eyolved to its uttermost limit, or 
as it is destined to undergo an ar- 
rest of development. Whether the 
concomitant state of consciousness 
appears or disappears, whether the 
tendency is conscious or unconscious, 
motor innervation in any event is 
ever the fundamental element. 

The conclusion we reach therefore 
is, that attention depends on affective 
states, affective states are reducible 
to tendencies, tendencies are at bot- 
tom movements (or arrest of move- 
ment) whether conscious or uncon- 
scious. Hence, attention, spontaneous 
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or voluntary, is from its beginning 
connected with motor conditions. 

II. It now remains for us to 
consider briefly the general physical 
conditions of attention. 

If we observe men as_ they 
are, taken in mass, not persons of 
trained and cultivated minds, as 
psychologists nearly always do, it 
will be readily seen that spontaneous, 
and above all voluntary attention 
are exceptional states. Eliminate 
first the routine of life—that vast 
mass of habits which make us act 
like automatons, with vague and 
intermittent states of consciousness. 
Eliminate those periods of our men- 
tal life in which we are passive, be- 
cause the order and succession of 
our states of consciousness come to 
us from without and the series of 
states is imposed upon us—as in 
reading a book of average interest, 
or in performing some manual or 
other work presupposing a succes- 
sion of acts ina set order. Elimi- 
nate that state of relative mental 
repose wherein one is “thinking 
of nothing,” that is wherein the 
states of consciousness have neither 
intensity nor clear definition—as 
reverie in all its degrees. Eliminate 
states of passion and strong agita- 
tion with their irregular fluctuations 
and their diffusion of movements. 
These and perhaps a few other states 
being eliminated, what remains may 
be credited to the general account of 
attention. And in this general account 
the cases of spontaneous attention 
constitute the great majority of the en- 
tries while the clean and indisputable 
cases of voluntary attention are few 
—with many men and women, indeed, 
they hardly amount toanything. We 
have tried to give the psychological 
reasons of this. But we have also 
noted incidentally the familiar fact 
that in a state of fatigue, exhaustion, 
attention is very difficult, often im- 
possible, never lasting. The reason 
is, that attention demands a larger 
expenditure of physical force than any 
other intellectual state, and that un- 
der special conditions. 
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Be it remarked once again that. 
attention cannot exist save by a nar- 
rowing of the field of consciousness. 
—which is the same as to say that 
physically it presupposes the calling” 
into action a limited portion of the 
brain. It matters not whether we 
regard this portion as a localized re- 
gion, or—a more: probable supposi- 
tion—whether we consider it to be 
formed of various elements diffused 
through the mass of the encephalon 
and working in concert, to the exclu- 
sion of others. The normal state of 
consciousness implies diffusion with 
distribution of working throughout 
the brain: attention implies concen- 
tration, with localization of the work 
of the brain, when the brain passes 
from the normal state to the state of 
strong attention, we have the ana- 
logue of what takes place when, in- 
stead of bearing a weight upon our 
shoulders we sustain it with one fin- 
ger. This labor all imposed upon a 
part of the brain can be performed 
only by rapid transformation of poten- 
tial energy or reserve energy into 
actual. All physiological work results 
from chemic action in the organism, 
and this chemic action has its rise in 
the food and the oxygen that enter 
the system. This production of work, 
resulting from nutrition, is by no 
means constant. Among those of 
feeble constitution the reserve work 
must needs be lacking, and hence 
exhaustion quickly supervenes. Even 
in persons of the most vigorous con- 
stitution, the accumulated capital is 
quickly spent, if the attention is 
strong and long continued. Hence 
it would seem that the last physical 
condition required by attention con- 
sists in what physiologists call “dy- 
namogeny,’ whichis defined by Brown 
Séquard as “the power possessed by 
certain portions of the nervous sys- 
tem suddenly to call forth an increase 
of activity by a purely dynamic in- 
fluence.” Dr. Brown-Séquard reports 
the case of a young girl who, every 
Sunday at the ringing of the church 
bells, fell into an ecstasy and stood 
for twelve hours on the sloping edge 
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of her bed, supported only by tie 
toes and a very small part of the soles 
of the feet. Three strong electro- 
magnetic shocks were powerless to 
affect her state immobility. The re- 
mainder of the week she remained in 
bed, exhausted and almost unable to 
stir. To perform this towr de force 
during half a day continuously, she 
had to develop an enormous power of 
action in the motor apparatus. It is 
not probable that cases of extraordi- 
nary and protracted atteniion presup- 
pose in certain portions of the nervous 
system a like super-activity, and that 
this too is followed by a period of fa- 
tigue and powerlessness? But dy- 
namogeny is a physiological state the 
causes of which are so little known, 
that it were useless to draw psycho- 
logical deductions from it. 

It isto be noted that the forgoing 
remarks apply strictly only to the 
physical conditions of attention. 
The terms work, and transformation 
of energy have a value and meaning 
only in the order of physical pheno- 
mena: the state of consciousness, 
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the interior happening (whatever idea 
we may form of it) is Imcommensur- 
able with these. The “psychic force” 
spoken of by certain authors, is only 
a metaphor, unless by it you mean 
the physical conditions of a state of 
consciousness and these only. Hence 
to maintain that strong attention de- 
pends upon the possibility of a trans- 
formation of potential energy into 
actual, is simply to point out one of 
its fundamental material conditions, 
and nothing more. 


Many practical consequences might. 
be pointed out in concluding this 
study of attention. I will not at- 
tempt that task. My one object was 
to analyze the mechanism of atten- 
tion—a subject which I had nowhere 
seen treated in such a way as its im- 
portance seemed todemand. This I 
have endeavored to do in accordance 
with the theory of evolution, showing 
that voluntary attention is but a 
higher, extreme form, resulting from 
lower forms by processes half-un- 
conscious, half-conscious. 


THE END. 
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Prof. H. HELMHOLTZ.— Illustrated. 


Contents.—The Relation of Optics to Painting. 
1. Form. 2. Shade. 3. Color. 4. Harmony of Color. 
The Origin of the Planetary System—Thonght in Med- 
icine— Academic Freedom in German Universities. 

No, 25. 

THE ORIGIN OF NATIONS.— Comprising two 
divisions, viz., ‘‘ Early Civilizations,” and ‘‘ Ethnic 
Affinities.”.—By GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A., Camden 
Professor of Ancient History in Oxford University, 
England. 

Oontents.— Harly Civilizations — Introduction — An- 
tiquity of Civilization in England—Antiquity of Civili- 
zation at Babylon—Phosnician  Civilization—Civiliza- 
tions of Phrygia, Lydia, the Troas, Assyria, Media, 
India, &e.— Civilization of the British Celts—Civiliza- 
tion of the Etruscans—Results of the Inquiry. 

Dthnie A finities.— Chief Japhetic Races—Subdivis- 
ions of the Japhetic Races—Chief Hametic Races—Sub- 
divisions of Cush—Subdivisions of Mizraim and Canaan 


—The Semitic Races— Subdivisions of the Semitic 
Races. 
No. 26. 
THE EVOLUTIONIST AT LARGE.— By GRANT 
ALLEN. 


Contents (in part).— Microseopie Brains—Slugs and 
Snails — Butterfly Psychology—In Summer Fields — 
Speckled Trout—Origin of Walnuts—Dogs and Masters. 


| 
| 
| 
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No. 27. 

THE HISTORY OF LANDHOLDING IN ENG- 
LAND.— By JosEPH FISHER, F.R.H.S. 

Contents (in part).— The Aborigines—The Romans— 
The Scandinavians—The Normans—The Plantagenets 
—The Tudors—The Stuarts—The House of Brunswick 
—Land and Labor, &c. 

No. 28. 

FASHION IN DEFORMITY, as Illustrated 
in the Customs of Barbarous and Civilized 
Races.— By WILLIAM HENRY FLOWER, F.R.S.— 
Illustrated.— To which is added Manners and 
Fashion.— By HERBERT SPENCER. 

Contents (in part).— Fashions in Coiffure—Tattooing 
—Deforming the Teeth—Deforming the Feet—Krad- 
icating the Eyebrows—Ornaments for the Nose, Ears, 
Lips— Compressing the Skull—Effects of Tight Lacing. 

No. 29. 

FACTS AND FICTIONS OF ZOOLOGY.— By 
ANDREW WILSON, Ph.D.— Illustrated. 

Contents.— Zoélogical Myths—The Sea Serpents of 
Science — Some Animal Architects— Parasites and 
Their Development—What I saw in an Ant’s Nest. 

Nos. 80 and 81.—15 cents each number. 

ON THE STUDY OF WORDS.—By RicHARD 
CHENEVIX TRENCH, D.D. 

Contents.— Introduction—The Poetry in Words— 
The Morality in Words—The History in Words—The 
Rise of New Words—The Distinction of Words—The 
Schoolmaster’s Use of Words. 

No. 82, 

HEREDITARY TRAITS, AND OTHER ES- 
SAYS.— By RicHarp A. Proctor, F.R.A.S. 
Contents.— Hereditary Traits— Artificial Somnam- 

bulism—Bodily Illness as a Mental Stimulant—Dual 

Consciousness. 

No. 88. 

VIGNETTES FROM NATURE.— By GrRanr 
ALLEN. 

Contents (in part).— Fallow Deer—The Heron’s 
Haunt— Wild Thyme—The Fall of the Leaf—The 
Hedgehog’s Hole—Seaside Weeds—The Donkey’s An- 
cestors. = 

No. 84. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF SYTLE.— By HERBERY 
SPENCER.— To which is added THE MOTHER 
TONGUE.— By ALEXANDER Bain, LL.D. 
Contents.— The Principle of Economy Applied to 

Words—Effect of Figurative Language Explained—Ar- 

rangement of Minor Images in Building up a Thought 

—The Superiority of Poetry to Prose Sicilatned = 

Causes of Force in Language which depend upon 

Economy of the Mental Sensibilities—The Mother 

Tongue. 

No. 85. 

ORIENTAL RELIGIONS.— Edited by Rev. Joun 
CarrRD, D.D., President of the University of Glasgow. 
Contents.— Brahmanism—Buddhism—Confucianism 

—Zoroaster and the Zend Avesta. 

No. 86. 

LECTURES ON EVOLUTION, with an Ap- 
pendix on the Study of Biology.— By THomas 
H. Huxury, F.R.S.— Illustrated. 

Contents.— The Three Hypotheses Respecting the 
History of Nature—The Hypothesis of Evolution: the 
Neutral and Favorable Evidence—The Demonstrative 


| Evidence of Evolution—The Study of Biology. 


No. 87. 


| 
SIX LECTURES ON LIGHT.—By Joun Tyn- 


DALL, F.R.S.— Illustrated. 


Contents.— Introductory — Origin of Phvsieal The- 
ories—Relation of Theories to Experience—Chromatic 
Phenomena Produced by Crystals—Range of Vision 
and Range of Radiation—Spectrum Analysis. 
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Nos. 88 and 89.~15 cents each number. 

GEOLOGICAL SKETCHES AT HOME AND 
ABROAD.—In two parts, each complete in itself. 
By ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, F.R.S. 


Oontents.— Part I.— My First Geological Excursion 
—‘'The Old Man of Hoy”’—The Baron's Stone of Kil- 
lochan—The Colliers of Carrick—Among the Volcanoes 
of Central France—The Old Glaciers of Norway and 
Scotland— Rock-weathering Measured by Decay of 
Tombstones. 

Part II.— A Fragment of Primeval Europe—In Wy- 
oming—The Geysers of the Yellowstone—The Lava 
Fields of Northwestern Europe—The Scottish School 
of Geology—Geographical Evolution—The Geological 
Influences which have affected the Course of British 
History. 

No. 40. 

THE SCIENTIFIC EVIDENCE OF ORGANIC 
SVOLUTION.— By GrorGE J. ROMANES, F.R.S. 


Contents (in part).—_The Argument from Classifica- 
tion—from Morphology or Structure—from Geology— 
from Geographical Distribution—from Embryology— 
from Certain General Considerations. 

No. 41. 

CURRENT DISCUSSIONS IN SCIENCE.— By 

W. M. WiuuiAMs, F.C.S. 

Contents (in part).— The Fuel of the Sun—Origin of 


Lunar Voleanoes— Aerial Exploration of the Arctic | 


Regions—The Air of Stove-heated Rooms, &e. 


No. 42. 

HISTORY OF THE SCIENCE OF POLITICS. 

By FREDERICK POLLOCK. 

Contents.— The Place of Politics in Human Knowl. 
edge—The Classic Period: Pericles, Socrates, Plato, 
Aristotle, &e.— The Medieval Period: The Papacy and 
the Empire—Beginning of the Modern Period: Machi- 
avelli, Hobbes—The Modern Period: Locke, Hooker, 
Blackstone, Hume, Montesquieu, Burke —The Present 
Century: Bentham, Austin, Kant, Savigny, Spencer. 


No. 43. 

DARWIN AND HUMBOLDT: THEIR LIVES 
AND WORK.— Contains a series of notices of 
Darwin, by Huxley, Romanes, Geikie, Thiselton 
Dyer.— Also, the late Prof. Agassiz’s Centennial 
Address on the Life and Work of Alexander von 
Humboldt. ; 

Nos. 44 and 45.—15 cents each number. 

THE DAWN OF HISTORY: An Introduction 
to Prehistoric Study.— Edited by C. F. KEary, 
M.A., of the British Museum.—In two Parts. 
Oontents.— Part I.— Earliest Traces of Man—The 

Second Stone Age—The Growth of Languages—Fam 

ilies of Languages—The Nations of the Old World— 

Early Social Life—The Village Community. 

Part II.—Religion—Aryan Religion—The Other 
World—Mythologies and Folk-Tales—Picture- Writing 
—-Phonetic Writing—Conclusion. 

No. 46. 

THE DISEASES OF MEMORY.— By TH. RIBOT. 
Translated from the French by J. FITZGERALD. 
Contents.— Memory as a Biological Fact—General 

Amnesia — Partial Amnesia—Exaltation of Memory, 

or Hypermnesia—Conelusion. 

No. 47. 

THE CHILDHOOD OF RELIGIONS.— By 
Epwarp CLopD, F.R.A.S. 

Contents (in part).—Legends of the Past about 
Creation—Creation as told by Science—Legends of the 
Past about Mankind—Early Races of Mankind—The 
Ancient and Modern Hindu Religions, &c. 


No. 48. Se 
LIFE IN NATURE.—By James HINTON, author 
of ‘*Man and his Dwelling Place,” &c. 


Contents (in part).— Function—Living Forms — Is 
Life toe fe Nutrition —Nature and Man—The 
Living World— The Life of Man, &e, 


No. 49. 

THE SUN: Its Constitution; Its Phenomena; 
Its Condition.— By NatHan T. Carr, LL.D., 
Judge of the Ninth Judicial Circuit Court of Indiana. 
Contents (in part).— The Sun’s Atmosphere —The 

Chromosphere—The Photosphere—The Sun’s Heat— 

The Sun’s Crust—Production of the Sun’s Spots—The 

Question of the Extinction of the Sun, &e. 


Nos. 50 and 51.—15 cents each number. 

MONEY AND THE MECHANISM OF EX- 
CHANGE.— By Prof. W. STANLEY JEVONS. F.R.S. 
Contents (in part).—The Functions of Money—Early 

History of Money—The Metals as Money—Principles 

of Circulation—Promissory Notes—The Banking Sys- 

tem—The Clearing House —A Tabular Standard of 

Value—Quantity of Money needed by a Nation, &e. 
No. 52. 

THE DISEASES OF THE WILL.—By Tu. 
RrBorT, author of ‘‘The Diseases of Memory,” &c. 
Translated rrom the French by J. FirzGERALD, M.A. 
Contents.— The Question Stated—Impairment of the 

Will—Lack of Impulsion—Excess of Impulsion—Im- 

pairment of Voluntary Attention—The Realm of Ca- 

price—Extinction of the Will—Conclusion. 

No. 53. 

ANIMAL AUTOMATISM, AND OTHER ES- 
SAYS.— By Prof. THomas H. Hux.ry, F.R.S. 
Contents — Animal Automatism—Science and Cult- 

ure— Elementary Instruction in Physiology —The 

Border Territory between Animals and Plants—Uni- 

versities, Actual and Ideal. 

No. 54. 

THE BIRTH AND GROWTH OF MYTH.— By 
EDWARD CLODD, F.R.A.S. 

Contents (in part).— Nature as Viewed by Primitive 
Man—The Sun and Moon in Mythology—The Hindu 
Sun and Cloud Myth—Demonology—Beast Fables— 
Survival of Myth in Historical Narratives, &e. 

No. 55. 

THE SCIENTIFIC BASIS OF MORALS, AND 
OTHER ESSAYS.—By WILLIAM KINGDON 
CLIFFORD, F.R.S. 

Contents.— The Scientific Basis of Morals— Right 
and Wrong—Ethics of Belief—Ethics of Religion. 

Nos. 56 and 57.—15 cents each number, 
ILLUSIONS: A PSYCHOLOGICAL 

By JAMES SULLY. 

Contents.— The Study of Ilusion—Classification of 
Illusions—Illusions of Perception—Dreams—Illusions 
of Introspection—Other Quasi-Presentative Illusions— 
Illusions of Memory—IWlusions of Belief—Results. 


Nos. 58 and 59.— Two double numbers, 80 cents each. 
THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES.— By CHARLES 

DaRwWIN, M.A., F.R.S. 

This is Darwin’s famous work complete, with index 
and glossary. 

No. 60. 

THE CHILDHOOD OF THE WORLD.— By 
EDWARD CLODD, F.R.A.S. 

Oontents (in part).—Man’s First Wants— Man’s 
First Tools-— Fire — Dwellings — Use of Metals — Lan- 
guage — Writing — Counting— Myths about Sun and 
Moon—Stars—Eclipses—Ideas about the Soul—Belief 
in Witcheraft—Fetish-worship—lIdolatry, &e. 

No. 61. 

MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS.— Ry RicHarp A. 
Proctor, F.R.A.S. 

Contents.— Strange Coincidences—Coincidences and 
Superstitions—Gambling Superstitions—Learning Lan- 
guages—Strange Sea-creatures—The Origin of Whales 
—Prayer and Weather. 

No. 62.— Double number, 80 cents. 

THE RELIGIONS OF THE ANCIENT 
WORLD.— By GrorGE RAWLINSON, M.A. 
Contents.— Religion of the Ancient Egyptians—Re- 

ligion of the Assyrians and Babylonians—Ancient Ira- 

nians, Sanscritic Indians, Pheenicans, Carthaginians, 

Etruscans—Ancient Greeks and Ancient Romans. 
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No. 68, 

PROGRESSIVE MORALITY.—An Essay in 
Ethics.— By THoMAS FowueEr, F.S.A., President 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

Contents— The Sanctions of Conduct—The Moral 
Sanction, or Moral Sentiment—Analysis and Forma- 
tion of the Moral Sentiment—The Moral Test and its 
Justification—The Practical Application of the Moral 
Test to Existing Morality. 

No, 64. 

THE DISTRIBUTION OF LIFE, Animal and 
Vegetable, in Space and Time.— By ALFRED 
RussEL WALLACE and W. T. THISELTON DYER. 
Oontents (in part).— Geographical Distribution of 

Land Animals—Distribution of Marine Animals—Re- 

lations of Marine with Terrestrial Zodlogical Regions 

—Distribution of Vegetable Life—Northern, Southern, 

and Tropical Flora, &¢. 

No. 65. 

CONDITIONS OF MENTAL DEVELOPMENT, 
and Other Essays,—By WILLIAM KINGDON 
CLIFFORD, F.R.S. 

Contents.— Conditions of Mental Development— 
Aims and Instruments of Scientific Thought—Atoms— 
The First and the Last Catastrophe. 

No. 66. 

TECHNICAL EDUCATION, and Other Essays. 
By Tuomas H. Huxuey, F.R.S. 

Contents.— Technical Education—The Connection of 
the Biological Sciences with Medicine—Joseph Priest- 
ley—On Sensation and the Unity of Structure of the 
Sensiferous Organs—On Certain Hrrors respecting the 
Structure of the Heart attributed to Aristotle. 

No. 67%. 

THE BLACK DEATH: An Account of the 
Deadly Pestilence of the Fourteenth Cent- 
ury.— By J. F. C. HecKER, M.D. 

Contents.— General Observations—The Disease — 
Causes—Spread—Mortality—Moral Effeets—Physicians 
—Appendix. 

No. 68.— Special number, 10 cents. 

THREE ESSAYS: viz., Laws, and the Order of 
their Discovery.— Origin of Animal Worship. 
Political Fetichism.— By HERBERT SPENCER. 
No. 69.— Double number, 80 cents. 

FETICHISM: A Contribution to Anthropology 
and the History of Religion.— By Fritz 
ScHULTZE, Ph.D.— Translated from the German by 
J. FITZGERALD, M.A. 

Oontents (in part).—The Mind of the Savage—Rela- 
tion between the Savage Mind and its Object—Fetich- 
ism as a Religion—The Various Objects of Fetich Wor- 
ship—The Highest Grade of Fetichism—The Aim of 
Fetichism. 

No. 70. 

ESSAYS, SPECULATIVE AND PRACTICAL. 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 

Contents.— Specialized Administration —‘‘The Col- 
lective Wisdom ’—Morals and Moral Sentiments—Rea- 
sons for Dissenting from the Philosophy of Comte— 
What is Electricity? 

No. 71. 

ANTHROPOLOGY.— By Daniru Wiuson, LL.D. 
Contents.—Seope of the Science—Man’s Place in 

Nature—Origin of Man—Races of Mankind—Antiquity 

of Man—Language—Development of Civilization. 

No. 72. 

THE DANCING MANIA OF THE MIDDLE 
AGES.— By J. F. C. Hecker, M.D. 

Oontents (in part).— The Dancing Mania in Germany 
and the Netherlands—The Dancing Mania in Italy— 
The Dancing Mania in Abyssinia. 

No. 73. 

EVOLUTION IN HISTORY, LANGUAGE, AND 
SCIENCE.— Lectures delivered at the London 
Crystal Palace School of Art,Science,and Literature. 
Contents.—The Principle of Causal Evolution—Scien- 

tifie Study of Geography —Hereditary Tendencies— 

Vicissitudes of the English Language. 


Noa. 74, 75, 76, 77.— See .*, below. 

THE DESCENT OF MAN, AND SELECTION 
IN RELATION TO SEX.— By CHarLes DaAR- 
wIN, M.A., F.R.S.—New Edition.— Illustrated. 
Contents (in part).—The Descent or Origin of Man— 

Sexual Selection in Relation to Man, &e. 


x*~ Numbers 74, 75, 76, are single numbers (15 cents each). 
Number 77 is a double number (30 cents).— Price of the entire 
work (paper covers), 75 cents.— Bound in cloth, $1.50. 


No. 78. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE DISTRIBU- 
TION OF LAND IN ENGLAND.— By Prof. 
WILLIAM LuoyD BIRKBECK, M.A. 

Contents (in part).—Anglo-Saxon Agriculture—Origin 
of Land Properties—The First Taxation of Land—Saxon 
Law of Succession to Land—Norman Law of Succession 
—Effects of Strict Entails—Inclosure of Waste Lands. 

No. 79. 

SCIENTIFIC ASPECTS OF SOME FAMIL- 
IAR THINGS.— By W. M. Wituiams, F.R.S. 
Contents.— Social Benefits of Paraffin— Formation 

of Coal—Chemistry of Bog Reclamation—The Coloring 

of Green Tea—‘'Iron-filings in Tea—Origin of Soap— 

Action of Frost on Building Materials, &c.—Fire-Clay 

and Anthracite—Rumford’s Cooking-Stoves —Stove- 

heated Rooms— Domestic Ventilation, &c. 

No. 80.— Double number, 80 cents. 

CHARLES DARWIN: HIS LIFE AND WORK. 
By GRANT ALLEN. 

Contents (in part).— The World into which Darwin 
was born—Harly Days—Darwin’s Wander-Years—The 
Darwinian Revolution begins—Darwin’s Place in the 
Evolutionary Movement, &c. 

No. 81. 

THE MYSTERY OF MATTER.— Also, THE 
PHILOSOPHY OF IGNORANCE.— By J. 
ALLANSON PICTON. 

No. 82. 

ILLUSIONS OF THE SENSES, AND OTHER 
ESSAYS.— By RIcHARD A. PROCTOR, F.R.A.S. 
Contents.— Tllusions of the Senses—Animals of the 

Present and the Past—Life in Other Worlds—Earth- 

quakes—Our Dual Brain—A New Star in a Star-Cloud 

—Monster Sea-Serpents—Origin of Comets. 

No. 88. 

PROFIT-SHARING BETWEEN LABOR AND 
CAPITAL.— By SEpLEY TayLor, M.A. 
Contents.— Profit-sharing in the Maison Leclaire— 

Profit-sharing in Industry—Profit-sharing in the Paris 

and Orleans Railway Company—Profit-sharing in Agri- 

culture—An Irish Experiment—Profit-sharing in Dis- 
tributive Enterprise. 

No. 84. 

STUDIES CF ANIMATED NATURE. — Four 
Essays by W. S. DALLAS and others. 

Contents. — Bats — Dragon-Flies—The Glow-worm 
and other Phosphorescent Animals—Minute Organisms. 


No. 85, 

THE ESSENTIAL NATURE OF RELIGION, 
By J. ALLANSON PICTON. 

Oontents.— Religion and Freedom of Thought—The 
Evolution of Religion—Fetichism — Nature-worship— 
Prophetie Religions — Religious Dogma—The Future 
of Religion. 

No. 86. 

THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE.— Also, THE PHI- 
LOSOPHY OF THE PURE SCIENCES.—By 
WILLIAM KINGDON CLIFFORD, F.R.S. 

Contents.— Statement of the Question—Knowledge 
and Feeling—Postulates of the Science of Space—The 
Universal Statements of Arithmetic. 

No. 87. 

THE MORPHINE HABIT (Morphinomania),. 
With four other lectures.— By Prof. B. BALL, M.D. 
Contents.—General Description of Morphinomania— 

Effects of the Abuse of Morphine <Eteetsot Abstinence 

from Morphine — Diagnosis, Prognosis, and Treatment 

—The Borderland of Insanity—Cerebral Dualisr: -Pro- 


| longed Dreams—Insanity in Twins. 
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No. 88. 

SCIENCE AND CRIME, AND OTHER ES- 
SAYS.— By ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E. 

_ Oontents.— Science and Crime—The Earliest-known 
Life-relic—About Kangaroos—On Giants—The Polity 
of a Pond—Skates and Rays—Leaves. 

No. 89. 

THE GENESIS OF SCIENCE.—By HErRBert 
SPENCER.— Also, THE COMING OF AGE OF 
“THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES.”—By Prof. 
THOMAS HENRY HUXLeEY, F.R.S. 

No. 90. 

NOTES ON EARTHOQUAKES: with Thirteen 
Miscellaneous Essays.— By R. A. PROCTOR. 
Oontents.— Notes on Earthquakes — Photographing 

Fifteen Million Stars—The Story of the Moon—The 

Earth’s Past—The Story of the Earth—The Falls of 

Niagara —The Unknowable— Sun -Worship — Herbert 

Spencer on Priesthoods—The Star of Bethlehem and 

a Bible Comet—An Historical Puzzle—Galileo, Darwin, 

and the Pope—Science and Politics—Parents and 

Children. 

No. 91.—Double number, 80 cents. 

THE RISE OF UNIVERSITIES. — By S. S. 
Lavrig, LL.D. 

Contents (in part).—The Romano-Hellenie Schools— 
Influence of Christianity on Education—Charlemagne 
and the Ninth Century—The First Universities—The 
University of Naples—of Bologna—of Paris—Constitu- 
tion of Universities —Graduation— Oxford and Cam- 
bridge— University of Prague—University Studies 
and the Conditions of Graduation. 

No. 92.— Double number, 80 cents. 

THE FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOULD 
through the Action of Earthworms, with 
Observations on their Habits.— By CHARLES DarR- 
WIN, LL.D., F.R.S. 

Oontents (in part).— Habits of Worms—The Part 
which Worms have played in the Burial of Ancient 
Buildings—The Action of Worms in the Denudation of 
the Land, &c. 

No. 98.— Special number, 10 cents. 

SCIENTIFIC METHODS OF CAPITAL PUN- 
ISHMENT.— By J. Mount BuEyer, M.D. 

. Oontents.— General Review of the Subject — Death 

by Hanging—Death by Electricity—Death by Subcuta- 

neous Injection of Morphine—Death by Chloroform— 

Death by Prussie Acid—Objections Considered.— Also, 

an Appendix—Infliction of the Death Penalty. 

By Park BENJAMIN. 

No, 94. 

THE FACTORS OF ORGANIC EVOLUTION. 
By HERBERT SPENCER. 

No. 95. 

THE DISEASES OF PERSONALITY. — By 
Tu. Risot.— Translated from the French by J. 
FrvzGERALD, M.A. 

Oontents.— Organic Disturbance—Affective Disturb- 
ance—Intellective Disturbance—Dissolution of Person- 
ality—Conclusion. 

No. 96. 


A HALF-CENTURY OF SCIENCE.—By T. H. | 


Huxuey, F.R.S.— Also, THE PROGRESS OF 
SCIENCE from 1836 to 1886.—By GRANT 
ALLEN. 
No. 97. 

THE PLEASURES OF LIFE.—By Sir JOHN 
LuBBock, F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D.— Part FIRst. 
Contents.— The Duty of Happiness—The Happiness 

of Duty—A Song of Books—The Choice of Books—The 

Blessing of Friends—The Value of Time—The Pleasures 


of Travel_The Pieasures of Home—Science—Education. 
x’, PART SECOND.—For the contents of Part Second 


see No. 111 of this Catalogue. 
No. 98.— Special number, 10 cents. 

COSMIC EMOTION.-— Also, THE TEACHING 
OF SCIENCE.—By WILLIAM KINGDON CLIFFORD. 


No. 99. 

NATURE-STUDIES.— Four Essays by various au- 
thors, viz., 

I.—-Flame.— By Prof. F. R. Eaton Lower. 
Il.— Birds of Passage.—By Dr. ROBERT BRown. 
IlI.— Snow.— By GrorGe G. CHISHOLM, F.R.G.S 
IV.— Caves.— By James Dauuas, F.L.S. 
No. 100. 

SCIENCE AND POETRY, AND OTHER ES- 
SAYS.— By ANDREW WILSON, F.R.S.E. 
Contents.— Science and Poetry—The Place. Method, 

and Advantages of Biology in Ordinary Education— 

Science-Culture for the Masses—The Law of Likeness, 

and its Working. 
No. 101. 

AESTHETICS.— DREAMS.— By James Suuty. 
Contents of ‘‘ ASTHETICS.”— Metaphysical Problems 

—Scientific Problems— History of Systems— German, 

French, Italian, Dutch,and English Writers on A’sthetics. 
Contents of ‘‘ DREAMS.”— The Dream as Immediate 

Objective Experience—The Dream as a Communication 

from a Supernatural Being—Modern Theory of Dreams 

—The Sources of Dream-Materials—The Order of 

Dream-Combinations—The Objective Reality and In- 

tensity of Dream-Imaginations. 

Also, ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS.—By Prof. 

GEORGE CROOM ROBERTSON. 

No. 102. 

ULTIMATE FINANCE.—A True Theory of 

Co-operation.— By WiLLIAM NELSON BLACK. 


_ ,Gontents.— The Origin of Social Discontent — Def- 
inition of Capital—Men not Capitalists because not 
Creators of Capital— Social Results Considered — The 
Evolution of Finance—Every Man his own House- 
holder—Illustrations from Real Life—Effects of Mate- 
rial Growth— Objections Answered—Some Political 
Reflections — Bond Insurance Companies. 

x» PART SECOND.—For the contents of Part Second 
see No. 107 of this Catalogue. 

No. 103. 

THE COMING SLAVERY.—THE SINS OF 
LEGISLATORS.—THE GREAT POLITICAL 
SUPERSTITION. —Three Essays by HERBERT 
SPENCER. 

No, 104. 

TROPICAL AFRICA.—By HENRY DrumMonND, 
LL.D., F.R.S.E., L.G.S. 

Contents (in part).— The Water-Route to the Heart 
of Africa—The East African Lake Country—The Aspect 
of the Heart of Africa—The Country and its People— 
The Heart-Disease of Africa—The White Ant —The 
Ways of African Insects—A Political Warning, &e. 

No. 105. 

FREEDOM IN SCIENCE AND TEACHING. 
By ERNST HAECKEL, University of Jena. : 


Contents. —Development and Creation— Certain 
Proofs of the Doctrine of Descent — The Skull-Theory« 
and the Ape-Theory — The Cell-Soul and the Cellular 
Psychology —The Genetic and the Dogmatic Methods 
of Teaching—The Doctrine of Descent and Social 
Democracy —Ignorabimus et Restringamur. 

No. 106. 

FORCE AND ENERGY.—A Theory of Dy- 
namics.— By GRANT ALLEN. 

Contents (in part).— Power — Foree— Energy — The 
Indestruetibility of Power—The Nature of Energy — 
The Nature of Motion—The Solar System—The Earth 
—Organie Life—The Animal Organism, &e. 


No. 107. 


‘ULTIMATE FINANCE.—A True Theory of 


Wealth.— By WILLIAM NELSON BLACK. 
Contents.— The Origin of Property—The Evolution 


_ of Wealth—Banking, and its Relation to Accumulation 


—The Relation of Insurance to Accumulation—The 
Creative and Benevolent Features of Fortune-hunting 


| —Wealth an Enforced Contributer to the Public Wel- 
fare—The Impairment and Destruction of Property. 


*, PART First.— For the contents of Part First see 
No. 102 of this Catalogue. 
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Noa. 108 and 109.— No. 108 is a double number, $@ cents. 
ENGLISH: PAST AND PRESENT.—A Series 

of Eight Lectures by RICHARD CHENEVIX TRENCH, 

D.D., Archbishop of Dublin. 

Contents.—The English Vocabulary —English as it 
might have been—Gains of the English Language—Dim- 
inutions of the Hnglish Language — Changes in the 
Meaning of English Words—Changes in the Spelling of 
English Words—Index of Words and Phrases. 

No. 110.— Double number, 80 cents. 

THE STORY OF CREATION.—A Plain Ac- 
count of Evolution.— By EDWARD CLODD, au- 
thor of ‘The Childhood of the World,” ‘‘The Child- 
hood of Religions,”’ &e.— Eighty Illustrations. 
Contents (in part).— The Universe — Distribution of 

Matter in Space—The Sun and Planets—The Past Life- 

History of the Earth—Present Life-Forms—The Uni- 

verse: Mode of its Becoming and Growth—The Origin 

of Life-Forms—The Origin of Species—Proofs of the 

Derivation of Species—Social Evolution, &e. 

No. 111. 

THE PLEASURES OF LIFE.—By Sir JOHN 
LUBBOCK, F.R.S., D.C.L., LL.D.— Part SECOND. 
Contents. — Ambition —Wealth—Health—Love —Art 

Poetry—Music—The Beauties of Nature—The Troubles 

of Life—Labor and Rest—Religion—The Hope of Prog- 

ress— The Destiny of Man. 

x‘, PART First.—For the contents of Part First see 
No. 97 of this Catalogue. 

No. 112. 

PSYCHOLOGY OF ATTENTION.—By Tu. Rifor. 
Translated from the French by J. FITZGERALD, M.A. 
Oontents (in part).— Purpose of this treatise: Study 

of the Mechanism of Attention—Spontaneous or Nat- 

ural Attention— Voluntary or Artificial Attention — 

Morbid States of Attention— Attention dependent on 

Affective States— Physical Condition of Attention. 
No. 118.— Double number, 80 cents. 

HYPNOTISM: ITS HISTORY AND PRESENT 
DEVELOPMENT.— By FREDRIK BJORNSTROM, 
M.D., Head Physician of the Stockholm Hospital. 
Contents. — Historical Retrospect — Definition of 

Hypnotism — Susceptibility to Hypnotism — Means or 


Methods of Hypnotizing—Stages or Degrees of Hyp- | 


notism— Unilateral Hypnotism —Physical Effects of 
Hypnotism—Psychical Effects of Hypnotism—Sugges- 
tion—Hypnotism as a Remedial Agent—Hypnotism as 
a Means of Education, or as a Moral Remedy—Hyp- 
notism and the Law—Misuses and Dangers of Hypno- 
tism—Bibliography of Hypnotism. 

x*¥ 50,000 copies sold last year. 

No. 114.— Double number, 80 cents. 
CHRISTIANITY AND AGNOSTICISM.—A Con- 

- troversy by HENRY Wace, D.D., Prof. HUxuEy, The 

Bishop of Peterborough, W. H. MauLock, and Mrs. 
» HumMPHRY WARD. 

Contents (in part).— Agnosticism — Christianity and 
Agnosticism—The Value of Witness to the Miraculous 
—‘‘ Cowardly Agnosticism”—The New Reformation. 


Nos. 115 and 116.— Two double numbers, 80 cents each. 
DARWINISM: AN EXPOSITION OF THE 
THEORY OF NATURAL SELECTION, with 


Some of its Applications.— By ALFRED RUSSEL | 


WALLACE, LL.D., F.L.S., &e.—With Portrait of the 

author, colored map, and numerous illustrations. 

Contents.— What are ‘Species,’ and what is meant 
by their ‘‘ Origin” — The Struggle for Existence—The 
Variability of Species in a State of Nature—Variation 
of Domesticated Animals and Cultivated Plants—Nat- 
ural Selection by Variation and Survival of the Fittest 
—Difficulties and Objections—The Origin and Uses of 
Color in Animals—Warning Coloration and Mimiery— 
Colors and Ornaments characteristic of Sex—The 
Special Colors of Plants—The Geographical Distribu- 
tion of Organisms—The Geological Evidences of Evolu- 
tion—Fundamental Problems in Relation to Variation 
and Heredity—Darwinism applied to Man. 
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No. 117.— Double number, 80 cents. 

MODERN SCIENCE and MODERN THOUGHT 
A Clear and Concise View of the Principal Results 
of Modern Science, and of the Revolution which 
they have effected in Modern Thought.—By S.LAING. 

Part I.— MODERN SCIENCE. 

Contents.— Space — Time—Matter—Life —Antiquity 
of Man— Man’s Place in Nature. 

No. 118.—Single number, 15 cents. 

MODERN SCIENCE and MODERN THOUGHT 
With a Supplemental Chapter on Gladstone’s ‘‘Dawn 
of Creation” and ‘‘ Proem to Genesis,” and on Drum- 
mond’s ‘‘Natural Law in the Spiritual World.”’— 
By 8S. LAIne. 

Part Il.—MoOpDERN THOUGHT. ‘ 

Contents.—Modern Thought—Miracles—Christianit 
without Miracles—Practical Life. 

No. 119. 

THE ELECTRIC LIGHT.— Also, 

THE STORING OF ELECTRICAL ENERGY. 
By Grrautp MO.uvoy, D.D., D.Se.— With numerous 
illustrations. 

Contents.— How the Electric Current is Produced— 
How the Electric Current is made to yield the Electri¢ 
Light—The Recent Progress and Development ofethe 
Storage Battery. 

No. 120. 

THE MODERN THEORY OF HEAT, as illus- 
trated by the Phenomena of the Latent Heat of 
Liquids and of Vapors.—By GERALD MOLLOY, D.D., 
D.Se.— With numerous illustrations. 

Oontents.— The Latent Heat of Liquids—The Latent 
Heat of Vapors.— To which is added 
THE SUN AS A STOREHOUSE OF ENERGY. 

By the same author.—With numerous illustrations. 

Contents.— Immensity of the Sun’s Energy—Source 
of the Sun’s Energy. 

No. 121. 

UTILITARIANISM.— By JoHn Stuart MILL. 
Contents.— General Remarks—What Utilitarianism 

is—Of the Ultimate Sanction of the Principle of Utility 

—Of what sort of Proof the Principle of Utility is sus- 

ceptible—The Connection between Tustice and Utility. 

Nos. 122 and 123.— No. 122 is a double number, 80 cents. 
UPON THE ORIGIN OF ALPINE AND ITAL- 

IAN LAKES, and upon Glacial Erosion. 

_ By Sir A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S.—JoHN Bau, F.L.S. 
Sir RODERICK I. MuRcuHIsoN, F.R.S., D.C..—Prof. 
B. StuDER, of Berne.— Prof. A. Favre, of Geneya. 
EDWARD WHYMPER.— J. W. SPENCER, of Georgia. 
Contents (in part).— Introduction, with Notes upon 

the Origin and History of the Great Lakes of North 

America—On the Glacial Origin of Certain Lakes in 

Switzerland, the Black Forest, Great Britain, Sweden, 

North America, and Elsewhere—Glaciers of the Him- 

alayan Mountains and New Zealand compared with 

those of Europe—Ancient Glaciers of Aosta—@lacial 

Erosion in Norway and in High Latitudes. 

No. 124. 

THE QUINTESSENCE OF SOCIALISM,.— By 
Dr. A. SCHAFFLE.— Translated from the German 
under the supervision of BERNARD BOSANQUET, - 
M.A., Fellow of University College, Oxford. 
Contents (in part).— First Outlines of the Funda- 

mental Idea of Socialism—The Means of Agitation— 

Proposed Transformation of the several Fundamental 

Institutions of Modern National Economy, &e. 

No. 125. 

DARWINISM AND POLITICS.—By Davin G. 
mietioars M.A., Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford. 

‘ontents (in part).—‘' The ¢ i a 

Malthus and Darwin The olution hoster ica 

to Human Society—Ambiguity of the phrase ‘Survival 

of the Fittest””—Are the Biological Formule adequate 


| to express Social Evolution?—To which is added 


ADMINISTRATIVE NIHILISM, — 
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H. Huxuny, F.R.S. By Prof. ‘2 
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Nos. 126 and 12%.— Two double numbers, 80 cents each. 
PHYSIOGNOMY AND EXPRESSION. — By 

Paoto MANTEGAZzzZA, Director of the National Mu- 

seum of Anthropology, Florence; President of the 

Italian Society of Anthropology. 

Contents (in part).— Historical Sketch of the Science 
of Physiognomy—The Human Face—The Hair and the 
Beard—The Alphabet of Expression—The Expression 
of Pleasure, Pain, Love, Benevolence, Devotion, Ven- 
eration, Religious Feeling, Hatred, Cruelty, Passion, 
Pride, Vanity, Haughtiness, Modesty, Humiliation, 
Fear, Distrust, Timidity—The Five Verdicts on the 
Human Face—Criteria for Judging the Moral Worth of 
a Physiognomy—Criteria for Judging the Intellectual 
Value of a Face, &e. 

" Nos. 128 and 129.—Two double numbers, 80 cents each. 

THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY IN ENGLAND. 
By the late ARNOLD TOYNBEE, Tutor of Balliol 
College, Oxford. 

Oontents (in part).— England in 1760: Population, 
Agriculture, Manufactures and Trade, Decay of the 
Yeomanry, The Condition of the Wage-earners—The 
Growth of Pauperism—The Wage-fund Theory—The 
Future of the Working Classes, &¢. 

Nos. 180 and 181.— Two double numbers, 80 cents each. 
THE ORIGIN OF THE ARYANS.— An Account 

of the Prehistoric Ethnology and Civilization of 

Europe.— By Isaac Tayior, M.A.— Illustrated. 

Contents (in part).—The Aryan Controversy —The 
Prehistoric Races of Europe—The Neolithic Culture— 
The Aryan Race—The Evolution of Aryan Speech— 
The Aryan Mythology, &c. 

Nos. 182 and 188.— Two double numbers, 80 cents each. 
THE EVOLUTION OF SEX.— By Prof. PATRICK 
GerDpDEs and J. ARTHUR THOMSON. — Illustrated. 

Oontents (in part).— The Sexes and Sexual Selection 
~-The Determination of Sex—Sexual Organs and 
Tissues — Hermaphroditism— Sexual Reproduction — 
Special Physiology of Sex and Reproduction, &c. 

No. 184.— Double number, 80 cents. 

THE LAW OF PRIVATE RIGHT.—By GrorRGE 
H. SMITH, author of ‘‘Elements of Right, and of 
the Law,” ‘‘The Certainty of the Law, and the 
Uncertainty of Judicial Decisions,” &e. 

Oontents (in part).— Analytical Outline of the Law 
of Private Right—Of the Nature of Right, and of the 
Law of Private Right, and their Relation to each 
other—Historical Development of the Law—Historical 
Development of Equity—Of the Nature and of the 
Method and Principles of Right—Definition of Rights 
—The Standard of Right and Wrong, &e. 

Noa. 135,186,187,188.—Four double numbers, 80 cents each. 
CAPITAL: A Critical Analysis of Capitalist 

Production.— By Karu Marx.—Translated from 

the third German edition by SAMUEL Moore and 

EDWARD AVELING.—Edited by FREDERICK ENGELS. 

The only American edition.— Carefully Revised. 

Oontents (in part).— Commodities and Money—The 
Transformation of Money into Capital—The Production 


of Absolute Surplus Value—The Production of Relative | 
Surplus Value —The Production of Absolute and of | 


Relative Surplus Value—Wages — Time-wages — Piece- 

wages — National Differences of Wages—The Accumu- 

Jation of Capital— Conversion of Surplus Value into 

Capital—The So-called Primitive Accumulation, &e. 
«* Called the Bible of the working class. 


No. 189. 

LIGHTNING, THUNDER, AND LIGHTNING- 
CONDUCTORS.— By GreRALD Mo.uuoy, D.D., 
D.Se.— Illustrated. 

Contents (in part).—Identity of Lightning and Elec- 
tricity—Franklin’s Experiment—Immediate Cause of 
Lightning—Forked Lightning, Sheet Lightning. Globe 
Lightning — Physical Cause of Thunder— Rolling of 
Thunder— Lightning-Conductors — Recent Controversy 
on Lightning-Conductors, &e. 


No. 140. 

WHAT IS MUSIC ?—With an Appendix on How 
the Geometrical Lines have their Counterparts in 
Music.— By Isaac L. Rice. 

Contents.— Chinese Theory—Hindoo T 'y— - 
tian Theory—Grecian Theor Avon ie Toe 
—Scholastie Theories—Euler’s Theory—Herbert Spen- 
cer’s Theory—Helmholtz’s Theory. 

No. 141. 

ARE THE EFFECTS OF USE AND DISUSE 
INHiRITED?—An Examination of the View 
held by Spencer and Darwin.—By WILLIAM PuLaTr 
BALL. 

Contents (in part).— Importance and Bearing of the 
Inquiry —Spencer’s Examples and Arguments — Dar- 
win’s Examples—Inherited Injuries — Miscellaneous 
Considerations — Conclusions. 

Nos. 142 and 148.— Two double numbers, 80 cents each. 
A VINDICATION of the RIGHTS OF WOMAN. 

With Strictures on Political and Moral Subjects. 

By Mary WOLLSTONECRAFT.— New edition, with 

an Introduction by Mrs. HENRY Fawoert. 

Contents (in part).—The Rights and Involved Duties 
of Mankind Considered — The Prevailing Opinion of a 
Sexual Character Discussed—Observations on the State 
of Degradation to which Woman is Reduced by Various 
Causes— Morality Undermined by Sexual Notions of the 
Importance of a Good Reputation, &e. 

No. 144. 

CIVILIZATION: ITS CAUSE AND CURE. 
And Other Essays.— By EDWARD CARPENTER. 
Contents.— Civilization: Its Cause and Cure — Exfo- 

liation: Lamarck versus Darwin— Custom. 

No. 145. 

BODY AND MIND.—With Other Essays.— 
By WILLIAM KINGDON CLIFFORD, F.R.S. 
Contents.—Body and Mind—On the Nature of Things 

in Themselves—On Theories of the Physical Forces, 

No. 146. 

SOCIAL DISEASES AND WORSE REM- 
EDIES.— By THoMas HENRY Hvuxtey, F.R.S. 
Contents.—The Struggle for Existence in Human 

Society—In Darkest England—Articles of War of the 

Salvation Army—Form of Application—The Doctrines 

of the Salvation Army — Notice to Candidates. 

No. 147. 

THE SOUL OF MAN 
By Oscar WILDE. 

THE SOCIALIST IDEAL—ART.— By WILLIAM 
MorRIs. 

THE COMING SOLIDARITY.—By W. CG. Owen. 
Nos. 148 and 149,— No. 148 is a double number, 8@ cents. 

ELECTRICITY: THE SCIENCE OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY.—By E. M. Cat- 
LARD, author of ‘The Invisible Powers of Nature.’” 
With Illustrations. 

Contents (in part).— Electrical Machines and their 
Effects — Atmospheric Electricity — Thunderstorms — 
Magnetism of the Harth—Current Electricity —The 
Galvanic Battery—Practical Appliances of Electricity— 
Electric Lighting — Transmission of Power by Elee- 
tricity—The Electric Telegraph—The Telephone, &c. 

No. 150. 

DEGENERATION: A Chapter in Darwinism. 
By E. Ray LanKeEsTeEr, M.A., F.R.S.—TIllustrated. 
Also, PARTHENOGENESIS.— By same author. 
Nos. 151 to 158.— Price $1.20. 

MENTAL SUGGESTION.—By Dr. J. OcHoRowiIcz, 
Sometime Professor Extraordinarius of Psychology 
and Nature-Philosophy in the University of Lem- 
berg.—With a Preface by CHARLES RICHET.—Trans- 
lated from the French by J. FitzGERALD, M,A. 
Contents (in part).— Apparent Mental Suggestion— 

Probable Mental Suggestion—True Mental Suggestion 

—Transmission of Ideas—Mental Suggestion at a Dis- 

tance—The Elements of a Scientific Explanation, &e. 
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i‘ - PRESS NOTICES. 


he learned Swedish physician, Bjérnstrém,.—Churchman. i 
isa strange and mysterious subject this hypnotism.— 7%e Sun, 

_ Perhaps as concise as any work we have.—S. California Practitioner. 

We have found this ee exceedingly interesting. Wei leer ee 


on). 


Z Bulletin (Philadelphia). 
rent in this book. Bees jee 


goon afford to be without this work. Tp ea, ly Journal of heachiteey. 


This i is a highly interesting and instructive book. Hypnotism is on the onward march — 


ology.— New Vork Journal of Commerce. 

; _ The marvels of hypnotic phenomena increase with investigation. Dr. Bjérnstrém, ‘in 
this clear and well-written essay, has given about all that modern science, has been able to 
velop of these phenomena.—Medical Visitor (Chicago). 


It has become a matter of scientific research, and engages the attention of some of the 
most men of the day, like Charcot, of Paris. It is interesting reading, outside of any. 
ulness, and may take the place of a novel on the office table.—Zclectiec Medical Journal 
neinnati). / 
This interesting book contains a scholarly account of the history, development, and 
entific aspect of hypnotism. Asa whole, the book is of great interest and very instruc- 
es tive. It is worthy of careful perusal by all physicians, and contains nothing unfit to be read 
by the laity,— Medical and Surgical Reporter (Philadelphia). 


To define the real nature of hypnotism is as difficult as to explain the philosophy of toxic 
or therapeutic action of medicine—more so, indeed. None the less, however, does it 
behoove the practitioner to understand what it does, even if he cannot tell just what it is, or 
how it operates. Dr. Bjérnstré6m’s book aims to give a general review of the entire subject. 
—Medical Record, , \ 


ew ‘of the new books have more interest for scientist and layman alike. — Sunday Times 
‘he study of hypnotism is in fashion again. It isa fascinating and dangerous study.— , 


It s well written, being concise, which is a difficult point to master in all translations: pa 


ne of the most timely works of the hour. No physician who would keep up with the ; 


: iany of the Ei yatacios of mesmerism, and all that class of manifestation, are ie 
reated at length, and explained as far as they can be with our present knowledge of psy- . 


rat th front as a scientific subject for serious thought and investigation.— 7he Medical Free 
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EVERY ONE SHOULD READ 


LOOKING BACKWARD. 


By EDWARD BELLAMY. 
In paper covers, 50 cents; in cloth covers, $1. 


“ Bellamy’s wonderful book.” —EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 

“Tt is a revelation and an evangel.” — FRANCES E. WILLARD. 

“ A romance of surpassing merit and noble purpose.” -— EDGAR FAWCETT. 
“The vital, inspiring, convincing power of this book.” — Literary World. 
“Intensely interesting, and more than interesting.” — Golden Rule, Boston. 


“That remarkable and fascinating novel which so many are now reading.” —E. C. STEDMAN, 7 
The Critic. 


“A marvelous sto} y, combined with social philosophy and a forecast of the millennium.” — Portland. 
Transcript. 


“That astonishing book, ‘ Looking Backward,’ how it haunts one, like a grown-up ‘ Alice in Wonder- 
land” The mind follows entranced.” — Gazette, Boston. 


“Tt has made a deeper and more lasting impression than any other book of the year, not even except 
ing the two great theologicai novels.” — Boston Herald. 


“‘T ooking Backward’ is the ‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ of the industrial slavery of to-day —a noble dream 
admirably wrought out.”—JaMES JEFFREY ROCHE. 


“The extraordinary effect which Mr. Bellamy’s romance has had with the public; .. . one cannot 
deny the charms of the author’s art; . . . his alluring allegory.” — W. D. HoOwWELLs. 


“The most wonderful book of the nineteenth century. This is the best of the many good ones writ- 
ten to make the people think. But ‘Looking Backward’ inspires hope as well as thought.” — Zhe 
Examiner. 


a 


* “Tts satire, and its intense feeling for the wronged and suffering of the present day, make the reader 


think seriously. The appeal is always made to a man’s reason, and to his noblest sentiments — never 
to his selfishness.”’ — Boston Post. 


“Tt is a thought-breeding book, and all who are studying the problems of the age, all who believe in 
progress, all who are free to receive new light upon the capacities and possibilities of the race, will find 
in Mr. Bellamy’s exceedingly clever book satisfaction and inspiration.” — Vew York Tribune. 


“*Looking Backward’ is a well-made book, but it is more—a glowing prophecy and a gospel of 
neace. He who reads it expecting merely to be entertained, must, we should think, find himself unex- 
pectedly haunted by visions of a golden age wherein all the world unites to do the world’s work like 
snembers of one family, where labor and living are provided for each man, where toil and leisure alter- 
nate in happy proportions, where want and therefore greed and jealousy are unknown, where the pleas- 
ures of this world are free to all, to cheer but not enslave.” — 7he Nation, New Vork. 
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